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TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 


*  W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief 


The  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  making  provision  for  continuing 
researches  relating  to  the  American  Indians  under  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  were  carried  forward  in  con- 
formity  with  the  plan  of  Operations  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary  May  25,  1907. 

SYSTEMATIC  RESEARCHES 

As  in  previous  years,  the  systematic  ethnologic  work  of 
the  Bureau  was  intrusted  mainly  to  the  regulär  scientific 
staff,  which  comprises  eight  members.  This  force  is  not 
large  enough,  however,  to  give  adequate  attention  to  more 
than  a  limited  portion  of  the  great  field  of  research  afforded 
by  the  hundreds  of  tribes,  and  the  Bureau  has  sought  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  a  measure  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
other  specialists  in  various  branches  of  the  ethnologic  work. 
By  this  means  it  is  able  to  extend  its  researches  in  several 
directions  at  a  comparatively  modest  outlay.  While  seeking 
to  cover  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner  the  whole  ränge 
of  American  ethnology,  the  Bureau  has  taken  particular  care 
to  avoid  entering  upon  researches  that  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  by  other  agencies,  public  or  private.  The  results 
sought  by  the  Bureau  are:  (1)  Acquirement  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tribes,  their  origin,  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whites,  locations,  numbers,  capacity  for 
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civilization,  Claims  to  territory,  and  their  interests  generally, 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  government;  and  (2)  the  com- 
pletion  of  a  systematic  and  well-rounded  record  of  the  tribes 
for  historic  and  scientific  purposes  before  their  aboriginal 
characteristics  and  culture  are  too  greatly  modified  or  are 
completely  lost. 

During  the  year  researches  were  carried  on  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ontario.  Investigations  in  the  field  were  more  than 
usually  limited  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  retaining 
nearly  all  of  the  ethnologic  force  in  the  office  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  revision  of  their  various  articles  for  the 
second  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  and  in 
preparing  additional  articles  on  subjects  overlooked  in  the 
first  writing  or  that  are  based  on  data  recently  collected. 

The  Chief  remained  in  the  office  during  nearly  the  entire 
year,  dividing  his  time  between  'administrative  duties  and 
ethnologic  investigations  and  writing.  The  completion  of 
numerous  articles  for  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  the  revision  of  reports  and  bulletins,  and 
the  examination  of  various  manuscripts  submitted  for  publi- 
cation,  especially  claimed  his  attention.  Aside  from  these 
occupations,  his  duties  as  honorary  curator  of  the  Division 
of  Prehistoric  Archeology  in  the  National  Museum,  and  as 
curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  absorbed  a  portion 
of  his  time.  During  the  year  much  attention  was  given  to 
the  collections  of  the  Division  of  Prehistoric  Archeology  in  the 
National  Museum,  especially  to  their  Classification  with  the 
view  of  removal  in  the  near  future  to  the  New  National 
Museum  Building.  In  the  same  connection  the  Chief  carried 
forward  the  preparation  of  his  Handbook  on  the  Stone 
Implements  of  Northern  America. 

In  October  the  Chief  was  called  on  to  make  an  official 
visit  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining  the  exhibits  of  the  Institution  and  superintending 
necessary  repairs.  In  April  he  was  assigned  the  very  pleas- 
ant  duty  of  visiting  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  Company  with  the 
Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  great  collection 
of  art  works  recently  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
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tion  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer.  On  this  occasion  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  interesting  col- 
leotions  of  art  and  ethnology  preserved  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art. 

In  June  the  Chief  was  selected  to  represent  the  Institution 
as  a  member  of  the  delegation  of  Americans  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  attend  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  beginning 
December  25,  1908,  and  he  began  at  once  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Congress,  the  subject  chosen 
being  "The  Peopling  of  America". 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  eth- 
nologist,  was  in  the  office  engaged  in  preparing  reports  on 
her  recent  researches  in  the  field.  Her  work  at  Taos,  Santa 
Clara,  and  other  Rio  Grande  pueblos  was  not  so  well  advanced 
as  to  admit  of  final  treatment,  but  progress  was  made  in  the 
Classification  and  elaboration  of  the  data  thus  far  collected. 
Principal  attention  was  given  while  in  the  office  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  papers  relating  to  the  medicinal  and  food  plants 
of  the  Zuni  Indians,  the  pantheon  of  the  Zufii  religious 
System,  the  symbolism  of  Pueblo  decorative  art,  and  the 
preparation  of  wool  for  weaving  among  the  Pueblo  and 
Navaho  tribes. 

On  May  28  Mrs.  Stevenson  again  took  the  field  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  with  the  view  of  continuing  her  investigations 
among  the  Taos,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  other 
Pueblo  groups,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  she  was  able  to 
report  satisfactory  progress  in  this  work. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the 
year  on  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  the  editorial 
work  of  which  has  proved  extremely  arduous  and  difficult. 
This  work  is  in  two  parts.  Part  1,  A-M,  was  issued  from  the 
press  in  March,  1907,  and  the  edition  became  practically 
exhausted  in  a  few  months.  Indeed,  the  demand  for  the 
work  has  been  so  great  that  the  Bureau  has  found  it  impos- 
sible  to  supply  even  a  third  of  the  copies  requested  by  cor- 
respondents.  The  quota  under  control  of  the  Superintendent 
of  documents  also  was  soon  exhausted,  necessitating  the 
reprinting  of  an  edition  of  500  copies  (the  limit  allowed  by 
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law)  in  order  to  fill  the  ordere  received.  The  main  body  of 
Part  2  was  in  type  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  about 
250  pages  had  been  finally  printed,  though  progress  in 
proof  reading  was  exceedingly  slow  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  the  topics  treated  and  the  difficulty  of  preparing 
or  of  bringing  to  date  numbers  of  articles  relating  often  to 
obscure  tribes  and  subjects.  It  is  expected  that  the  second 
part  will  be  ready  f or  distribution  late  in  the  Coming  autumn. 
In  the  editorial  work  Mr.  Hodge  had  the  assistance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  especially  of  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Nichols,  who  devoted  her  entire  time  to  the  task. 
In  addition  the  following  specialists  rendered  all  possible 
assistance  in  their  particular  fields:  Dr..  S.  A.  Barrett,  of  the 
University  of  California;  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Syra- 
cuse;  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  Texas;  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushneil,  jr.; 
Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Clark  University;  Mr. 
Stewart  Culin,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum;  Dr. 
Roland  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  George  A. 
Dorsey,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dünn,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library;  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  United  States 
Navy;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  of  Columbia  University; 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  Washington;  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke, 
of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  William  R.  Gerard,  of  New  York;  Dr.  P.  E. 
Goddard,  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  of  New  York.;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey;  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America;  Dr.  Walter  Hough 
and  Dr.  AleS  Hrdlißka,  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum; Dr.  William  Jones,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University  of  California; 
Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  of  Washington;  Dr.  A.  B.  Lewis,  of 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  of  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  O.  T.  Mason,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum;  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  of  Washington; 
Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Doane  Robinson, 
of  the  South  Dakota  Historical  Society;  Mr.  Edward  Sapir, 
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of  the  University  of  California;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  of  the 
Peabody  Museum;  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Bureau  for  the  valued  aid  so  gener- 
ously  rendered  by  these  specialists,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  make  the  work  either  as  complete 
or  as  accurate  as  it  is. 

Throughout  the  year  Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist, 
remained  in  the  office,  occupied  either  in  the  preparation  of 
articles  intended  for  the  second  part  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  or*in  preparing  answers  to  ethnologic 
inquiries  made  by  correspondents  of  the  Bureau.  His  prin- 
cipal  work  for  the  Handbook  was  an  elaborate  and  detailed 
study  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population. 
north  of  Mexico  prior  to  disturbance  by  the  whites.  This 
important  foundation  study  of  American  ethnology  has 
never  bef ore  been  undertaken  in  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive  manner,  and  the  result  proves  of  much  scientific  interest. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  frequently  advanced  on  superficial 
investigation,  the  Indians  have  not  increased  in  number  since 
their  first  contact  with  civilized  man,  but  have  decreased  by 
fully  two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths.  California  alone,  the 
most  populous  large  section  during  the  aboriginal  period, 
contained  probably  as  many  Indians  as  are  now  officially 
recognized  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  causes  of  de- 
crease  in  each  geographic  section  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
Chronologie  sequence  in  Mr.  Mooney*s  study. 

During  the  year  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  was 
occupied  entirely  with  work  in  the  office,  principally  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Indian  languages  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
He  finished  the  analytic  dictionary  of  the  Tunica  language 
and  compiled  similar  dictionaries  of  Chitimacha,  Attacapa, 
and  Tonkawa.  All  the  extant  Comecrudo  and  Cotoname 
material,  as  well  as  the  material  pertaining  to  related  tribes 
contained  in  Fray  Bartholom6  Garcfa's  Manual  para  admin- 
istrar  los  sacramentos  (Mexico,  1760),  was  similarly  arranged, 
and  in  addition  a  comparative  vocabulary  was  construeted 
which  embraces  the  last-mentioned  data  as  well  as  the 
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Karankawa  and  Tonkawa.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  another  dictionary  was  prepared,  embracing  all  the 
Biloxi  linguistic  material  collected  by  Doctor  Gatschet  and 
Mr.  J.  O.  Doraey  in  1886,  1892,  and  1893.  The  material 
in  this  last  work  is  exceptionally  füll  and  complete.  The 
Comecrudo  and  Cotoname,  the  material  extracted  from 
Garcfa's  catechism,  and  the  Biloxi,  are  nearly  ready  for  the 
press.  The  languages  referred  to  above,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Natchez,  include  practically  all  of  those  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  United  States  that  are  in  immediate  danger  of 
extinction.  The  Information  regarding  most  of  them  is  very 
limited,  and  in  order  that  the  precious  material  may  not  by 
any  misadventure  be  destroyed,  it  should  be  published  at 
an  early  date. 

Besides  work  strictly  linguistic,  Doctor  Swanton  had  in 
hand  a  paper  on  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
and  neighboring  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico.  This  can  not 
be  completed,  however,  until  additional  researches  among  the 
tribes  in  question  have  been  made. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  July  and  August 
largely  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  on  the  excavation 
and  repair  of  the  Casa  Grande  ruins,  Arizona,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  which  was  printed  in  the  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections  for  October. 

Doctor  Fewkes  was  in  the  Southwest  from  October  24, 
1907,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  From  November  to  the 
middle  of  March  he  was  in  charge  of  the  excavation  and 
repair  work  at  Casa  Grande,  for  which  there  was  available 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  season's  Operations  at  Casa  Grande  began 
with  excavations  in  Compound  B,  the  second  in  size  of  the 
great  Compounds  which  form  the  Casa  Grande  group.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  rectangular  area  inclosed  by  a  massive 
wall;  within  this  are  many  buildings,  the  majority  of  which 
were  once  used  for  ceremonial  and  communal  purposes.  On 
excavation  it  was  ascertained  that  the  two  great  pyramids 
in  Compound  B  are  terraced  and  that  they  contain  seven 
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distinct  floors.  The  remains  of  small  fragile-walled  houses 
reeembling  Pirna  jacales  were  f  ound  upon  the  tops  of  these 
pyramids,  and  in  the  neighboring  plazas  subterranean  rooms 
with  cemented  floors  and  fireplaces  were  unearthed  under 
the  massive  walls.  This  Compound  was  thoronghly  repaired 
with  PorÜand  cement,  and  drains  were  built  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water.  A  roof  was  built  over  the  subterranean 
room,  the  decayed  upright  logs  that  once  supported  the 
walls  were  replaced  with  cedar  posts,  and  other  steps  were 
taken  f or  the  permanent  preservation  of  these  interesting 
remains. 

The  walls  of  Compounds  C  and  D  were  traced  throughout; 
in  the  middle  of  the  latter  Compound  is  a  large  building, 
the  ground-plan  of  which  resembles  Casa  Grande.  The 
most  extensive  structure  excavated  at  Casa  Grande  is  a 
clan  house,  a  building  200  feet  long,  with  11  rooms,  whose 
massive  walls  inclose  a  plaza.  In  the  middle  of  the  central 
room  of  this  Cluster  there  is  a  seat,  called  by  the  Pirna  Indians 
"the  seat  of  Montezuma".  On  the  north  side  there  is  a 
burial  Chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  in  several 
colors.  This  room  contains  a  burial  cyst  in  which  was 
f ound  the  skeleton  of  a  priest  surrounded  by  ceremonial 
paraphernalia.  The  bases  of  the  walls  of  the  clan  house 
were  protected  with  cement,  and  drains  were  built  to  carry 
off  water.  For  the  convenience  and  inf ormation  of  visitors 
all  the  buildings  excavated  were  appropriately  labeled  and 
placards  containing  historic  data  were  posted  at  various 
points.  Although  the  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  for 
completing  the  work  of  excavation  and  repair  of  the  Casa 
Grande  group,  the  amount  available  made  it  poesible  to 
present  a  type  ruin  showing  the  general  character  of  the 
ancient  pueblo  remains  in  the  Gila  and  lower  Salt  River 
Valleys. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  at  Casa  Grande,  Doctor  Fewkes 
was  able  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  mounds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Phoenix,  Mesa,  and  Tempe,  and  also  of  the 
ancient  habitations  on  the  Pirna  Reservation.  Several  large 
ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  were  visited,  and  an  extensive 
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ruin,  known  to  the  Pirna  and  Papago  as  Shakayuma,  was 
discovered  near  the  northwestem  end  of  the  Tucson  Moun- 
tains. Several  ancient  reservoirs,  now  called  "  Indian  tanks," 
situated  east  of  Casa  Grande,  along  the  trail  of  the  early 
Spanish  discoverers,  were  identified  by  their  historic  names. 
In  a  reconnoissance  down  San  Pedro  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Gila  a  number  of  ruins  was  discovered  on  both  banks 
of  the  San  Pedro  and  of  Aravaipa  Creek.  A  visit  was  also 
made  to  the  imposing  cliff-houses  near  Roosevelt  Dam,  lately 
declared  national  monuments  by  Executive  proclamation. 
Ruins  near  the  mouth  of  Tonto  River  were  likewise  examined. 
At  the  close  of  April,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Doctor  Fewkes  proceeded  to  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  southern  Colorado,  where  he 
took  Charge  of  the  excavation  and  repair  work  of  the  cele- 
brated  Spruce-tree  House.  This  ruin  was  thoroughly  exca- 
vated  and  its  walls  were  repaired  and  put  in  good  condition, 
in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  type  ruin  of  the  cliff-dwellings 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  One  hundred  and  f  ourteen 
rooms  and  eight  kivas  were  excavated;  two  of  the  kivas  were 
furnished  with  roofs  reconstructed  like  aboriginal  kiva  roofs 
in  Peabody  House;  an  approach  to  the  ruin  was  gr.aded  and 
drained;  and  labeis  were  placed  at  convenient  points  for 
the  Information  of  visitors.  Several  large  rooms,  hitherto 
unknown,  were  unearthed,  and  the  structure  of  the  kivas  was 
carefully  studied.  In  order  to  deflect  the  water  that  feil  on 
the  ruin  from  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  causing  great  damage,  a 
Channel  300  feet  long  was  blasted  out  of  the  rock  on  top  of  the 
cliff.  Two  collections  of  considerable  size  were  made,  one  at 
Casa  Grande  and  the  other  at  Spruce-tree  House.  The  for- 
mer includes  many  rare  and  several  unique  objects  that  shed 
much  light  on  our  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  the  Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila.  The  latter  includes 
skulls;  pottery  of  rare  forms  and  decoration;  stone  and 
wooden  implements;  basketry,  cloth,  and  other  woven  fab- 
rics;  sandals;  and  bone  implements  of  various  kinds.  The 
objects  from  the  Spruce-tree  House  will  be  the  first  large 
accession  by  the  National  Museum  of  collections  of  objects 
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from  the  Mesa  Verde  ruins.  Doctor  Fewkes  completed  his 
work  at  Spruce-tree  House  on  June  27. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  remained  in  the  office 
dnring  the  entire  year.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion  and  preparation  of  linguistic  data  foT  a  sketch  of  Iro- 
quoian  grainmar  as  exempüfied  by  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Mohawk,  with  illustrative  examples  from  the  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
and  Tuscarora  dialects,  for  the  forthcoming  Handbook  of 
American  Indian  Languages.  In  pursuing  these  studies  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  data  which  enabled  him  to 
supply  tiranslations  of  a  number  of  very  important  archaic 
political  and  diplomatic  terms  in  the  native  texts  embodying 
the  f ounding,  Constitution,  and  structure  of  the  government  of 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  The  meanings  of  these  terms  are 
now  practically  lost  among  those  who  speak  the  Iroquoian 
languages.  As  time  permitted  these  texts  were  studied  and 
annotated  for  incorporation  in  a  monograph  on  the  above- 
mentioned  phases  of  the  government  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  a  work  which  hitherto  has  not  been  seriously  under- 
taken  because  of  its  cumbrousness,  its  extremely  complicated 
character,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  recording  the  native 
material  expressed  in  tens  of  thousands  of  words. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  Mr.  Hewitt  prepared  for  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  descriptions  of  the  early 
mission  towns  and  villages  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  also 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  Red  Jacket  (Shagoyewatha) 
and  Thayendanegen  (Joseph  Brant).  He  wrote  the  articles 
Seneca,  Sauk,  Squawkihow,  and  Tuscarora,  and  has  in 
preparation  the  articles  Woman  and  Wampum. 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Hewitt  was  called  on  to  assist  also 
in  preparing  data  of  an  ethnologic  nature  for  replies  to 
correspondents  of  the  office. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas, 
ethnologist,  devoted  attention  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of 
the  catalogue  of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  After  the  number  of  titles  had  reached  about  4,000 
the  Institution's   committee   on  printing  suggested   some 
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modification  of  the  plan  of  the  catalogue,  which  necessitated 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  titles  of  periodicals — about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  list.  In  connection  with  this  work  Doctor 
Thomas  made  supplementary  examinations  of  works  in  the 
libraries  of  Washington,  especially  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Museum,  and  in  those  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 
He  carried  on  also,  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  the  prepara- 
tion  of  subject  cross-references. 

Doctor  Thomas  continued  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  fumishing  a 
number  of  articles,  especially  biographies,  and  assisting  the 
editor  in  the  reading  of  proofs,  particularly  with  the  view  of 
detecting  omissions,  lack  of  uniformity  in  names,  and  certain 
other  shortcomings. 

SPECIAL  RESEARCHES 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  investigations  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Bureau  staff,  researches  of  considerable  im- 
portance  were  undertaken  by  collaborators  of  distinction. 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist  of  the  Bureau,  practi- 
cally  completed  his  work  on  the  Handbook  of  American  In- 
dian  Languages,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  large  part  of 
the  manuscript  of  volume  1  had  been  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau. This  volume  comprises  an  extended  introduction  by 
Doctor  Boas,  and  a  number  of  studies  of  selected  languages,  by 
special  students,  designed  to  illustrate  the  introductory  dis- 
cussion.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  the  first  of  these 
studies — the  Athapascan  (Hupa) — by  Dr.  Pliny  E.  God- 
dard,  was  submitted  to  the  Public  Printer  with  the  view  of 
having  it  placed  in  type  for  the  use  of  Doctor  Boas  in  pre- 
paring  other  sections  for  the  press.  The  highly  technical  na- 
ture  of  the  typesetting  made  this  procedure  necessary.  Field 
work  required  in  completing  the  Handbook  was  limited  to  a 
brief  visit  by  Doctor  Boas  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  certain  investigations  among  the  rem- 
nant  of  the  Tutelo  Tribe  in  Ontario,  conducted  by  Mr.  Leo 
J.  Frachtenberg. 
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Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  continued  his  studies  relating  to  the 
tribes  of  Texas,  so  f ar  as  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  per- 
mitted,  but  he  was  not  able  to  submit  the  first  installment  of 
manuscript  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  was  expected.  An 
outline  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Doctor  Bolton  was  pre- 
sented  in  the  last  annual  report. 

During  the  year  f or  the  first  time  the  study  of  native  Indian 
music  was  seriously  taken  up  by  the  Bureau.  Miss  Frances 
Densmore  was  commissioned  to  conduct  certain  investiga/- 
tions  relating  to  the  musical  features  of  the  Grand  Medicine 
ceremony  of  the  Chippewa  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
Minnesota.  The  phonograph  was  employed  in  recording  the 
songs,  and  after  the  close  of  the  ceremony  and  visits  to  other 
Indian  Settlements,  Miss  Densmore  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton, where  she  reproduced  her  records  and  engaged  success- 
fully  in  recording  songs  of  members  of  the  various  Indian 
delegations  visiting  the  Capital.  A  preliminary  report  was 
submitted  by  Miss  Densmore,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  not  to  be  printed  until  additional  researches  have  been 
made  in  the  same  and  related  fields.  The  collection  of 
phonographic  records  thus  f ar  obtained  is  extensive,  and  the 
investigation  promisies  results  of  exceptional  interest  and 
scientific  value. 

During  the  year  arrangements  were  made  to  accept  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  a  report  on  certain 
explorations  among  the  ancient  mounds  of  Missouri  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Fowke.  These  explorations  were  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  but 
form  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in 
this  particular  field.  A  part  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
explorer  were  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

It  is  proper  that  appreciation  of  the  gratuitous  labors  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson  in  editing  and  proof  reading  his 
memoir  on  the  "Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii,"  accepted 
for  publication  during  the  year  as  Bulletin  38,  and  also  the 
important  part  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  "List  of 
Works  Relating  to  Hawaii,"  by  Mr.  Howard  M.  Ballou, 
should  be  acknowledged  in  this  connection. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  ANTIQUITIES 

The  Bureau  maintained  its  interest  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  country  during  the  year.  Bulletin  35,  "  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  was  issued.  The 
$3,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  excavation,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  Casa  Grande  ruin  in  Arizona,  and  the 
$2,000  allotted  by  the  Interior  Department  for  similar  work 
ämong  the  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
in  Colorado,  were  expended  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  execution  of  the  work 
being  intrusted  to  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  as 
elsewhere  reported. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of 
antiquities,  and  valuable  data  in  this  field  were  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Douglass,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  official 
labors  recently  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  antiquities 
of  southeastern  Utah. 

During  the  year,  by  Executive  proclamation,  several  addi- 
tions  were  made  to  the  growing  list  of  national  monuments. 
Three  of  these  are  of  especial  archeologic  interest,  namely, 
the  Tonto  National  Monument,  situated  in  the  Tonto  drainage 
basin,  Gila  County,  Ariz.,  including  two  cliff-dwellings  not 
yet  reported  on  in  detail;  the  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National 
Monument,  in  the  Gila  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico,  com- 
prising  the  group  of  cliff-dwellings  described  in  the  Bureau's 
Bulletin  35  (page  30) ;  and  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment, comprising  within  its  limits  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  in  which  are  situated  innumerable  antiquities, 
including  cliff-dwellings,  pueblos,  dwelling  sites,  and  burial 
places.  The  cliff-dwellings  are  found  mainly  in  the  walls  of 
the  canyon,  while  the  other  remains  are  scattered  along  the 
margins  of  the  plateaus. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  collections  acquired  during  the  year  and  transferred 
according  to  custom  to  the  National  Museum  are  not  equal 
in  importance  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.    They  com- 
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prise  14  accessions,  the  most  noteworthy  being  collections 
of  stone  relics  from  the  Potomac  Valley,  by  G.  Wylie  Gill 
and  W.  H.  Holmes,  respectively;  a  collection  of  ethnologic 
material  obtained  from  the  Tahltan  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  by  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons,  United  States  Navy; 
a  collection  of  stone  implements  from  Washington  State,  by 
C.  W.  Wiegel;  and  relics  and  human  bones  from  ancient 
burial  places  in  Missouri,  by  Gerard  Fowke. 

PUBLICATIONS 

During  the  year  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  continued  his  labors  as 
editor  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  to  which  pub- 
lication  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  general  edi- 
torial  work  of  the  Bureau  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gurley, 
editor. 

The  edition  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  contain- 
ing  papers  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  on  his  explorations  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  was  received  from  the  Public 
Printer  in  September;  Bulletin  30,*  the  "Handbook  of 
American  Indians,"  Part  1,  in  March;  Bulletin  33,  "Skeletal 
Remains  Suggesting  or  Attributed  to  Early  Man  in  North 
America/'  in  November;  and  Bulletin  35, "  Antiquities  of  the 
Upper  Gila  and  Salt  River  Valleys  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,"  in  February.  The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report 
was  in  the  bindery  at  the  close  of  the  year.  At  that  time 
Bulletin  34,  "  Physiological  and  Medical  Observations  among 
the  Indians  of  Southwestern  United  States  and  Northern 
Mexico,"  by  Dr.  Aleä  Hrdliöka,  was  for  the  main  part  in 
stereotype  form,  while  Bulletin  38,  "  Unwritten  Literature 
of  Hawaii,"  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Public  Printer  early  in  the 
year,  was  largely  in  pages.  The  manuscript  of  Bulletin  39, 
"Tlingit  Myths  and  Texts,"  by  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  and  of 
a  section  of  Bulletin  40,  "Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,"  Part  1,  was  also  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer. 

In  addition  to  the  work  required  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  publications,  Mr.  Gurley  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
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time  to  reading  proof  of  Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians  (Bulletin  30).  He  was  assisted  in  the  general  edi- 
torial  work  of  the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Stanley  Searles,  detailed 
f or  the  purpoee  f or  about  two  months  from  the  proof-reading 
force  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion  for  the  press  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  by  Miss  H.  A.  Andrews,  whose  work  was  done 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Franz  Boas. 

The  distribution  of  publications  was  continued  as  in 
former  years.  Fifteen  himdred  copies  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report,  and  a  like  number  of  Bulletins  33  and  35, 
were  distributed  to  the  regulär  recipients,  most  of  whom 
sent  their  own  publications  in  exchange. 

There  was  greater  demand  for  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau  than  during  previous  years.  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  public  libraries  and  the  multiplication  of 
demands  from  the  public  generally  resulted  in  the  almost 
immediate  exhaustion  of  the  supply  (3,500  copies)  allotted 
to  the  Bureau.  Duriftg  the  year  the  Bureau  received  from 
outside  sources  a  number  of  the  earlier  issues  of  its  reports 
and  was  thus  able  to  respond  to  numerous  requests  from 
Members  of  Congress  for  complete  sets,  except  the  First 
Annual,  the  edition  of  which  is  entirely  exhausted.  About 
1,000  copies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  as  well  as 
numerous  copies  of  other  annuals,  bulletins,  and  separate 
papers,  were  distributed  in  response  to  special  requests, 
presented  largely  through  Members  of  Congress. 

LINGUISTIC  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  archives  of  the  Bureau  contain  1,659  manuscripts, 
mainly  linguistic.  The  card  catalogue  of  these  manuscripts, 
begun  in  the  preceding  year  and  completed  during  the  year, 
comprises  more  than  14,000  titles,  which  give  as  completely 
as  possible  the  stock,  language,  dialect,  collector,  and 
locality,  as  well  as  the  character  and  the  date,  of  the  manu- 
script.  While  it  was  not  possible  in  every  instance  to 
supply  all  the  Information  called  for  under  these  heads,  the 
catalogue  is  found  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements  of 
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reference.  There  were  several  important  additions  to  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  during  the  year,  mainly  through 
purchase.  Prominent  among  linguistic  students  who  have 
recently  submitted  the  results  of  their  labors  to  the  Bureau 
are  Mr.  Albert  B.  Reagan,  who  is  making  important  investi- 
gations  among  the  Höh  and  the  Quileute  Indians  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  J.  P.  Dünn,  an  authority  on  the  Algon- 
quian  languages  of  the  Middle  West. 

Owing  to  the  number  and  bulk  of  the  Bureau's  manu- 
scripts, it  is  not  possible  to  place  them  all  in  the  fireproof 
vault,  and  about  half  the  material  is  arranged  in  file  cases, 
convenient  of  access.  These  manuscripts  may  be  classified 
as:  (1)  dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  (2)  grammars,  and 
(3)  texts.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  vocabularies,  of 
varying  length  and  completeness.  Usually  they  give  the 
Indian  name  and  English  equivalent  without  recording  the 
derivation  or  current  usage  of  the  term  given.  Of  greatest 
value  are  the  several  dictionaries,  among  them  a  ^egiha 
(Siouan)  dictionary,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey, 
containing  about  26,000  words;  the  Peoria  dictionary  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet;  an  Abnaki  dictionary  in  three  thick 
folio  volumes,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  Vetromile,  by 
whom  it  was  deposited  with  the  Bureau;  and  a  dictionary 
in  five  volumes,  of  the  Choctaw  tongue,  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 

Byington. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Division  of  Illustrations  was,  as  heretofore,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Walther.  Illustrations  for  Bulletins  37  and  38  were  revised, 
and  a  large  number  of  edition  prints  for  the  publications 
was  examined.  During  the  year  2,810  Photographie  prints 
were  made  for  use  in  illustrating  publications,  for  corre- 
spondents,  and  for  the  cataloguing  of  negatives,  which  is  now 
well  in  hand.  A  large  number  of  prints  of  Indian  subjeets 
were  acquired  by  purchase  and  filed  for  reference  and  for 
f uture  use  as  illustrations.  The  Photographie  work  included 
the  making  of  366  negatives,  310  of  these  being  portraits  of 
Indians  of  visiting  delegations.  The  importance  of  the  col- 
lection of  portraits  thus  being  brought  together  is  indicated 
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by  the  list  of  tribes  represented,  and  is  especially  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  these  delegations  usually  consist  of  the  best 
representatives  of  the  tribes  and  hence  may  serve  as  types 
of  the  race.    The  negatives  are  6£  by  8£  inches  in  size. 

The  tribes  represented  are  as  follows:  Apache  (Apache 
proper,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  Chiricahua  Band  held  as 
prisoners  in  Oklahoma),  Arapaho  of  northern  Wyoming  and 
southern  Oklahoma,  Cheyenne  of  northern  Montana  and 
southern  Oklahoma,  Chippewa  (White  Earth,  Red  Lake, 
and  Mille  Lac  Bands),  Choctaw,  Coeur  d' Alane,  Creek,  Crow, 
Eskimo  of  Labrador,  Flathead,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  Omaha, 
Osage,  Oto,  Pawnee,  Pirna,  Potawatomi,  San  Blas  (Argona 
tribe,  Rio  Diablo,  south  of  Panama),  Shoshoni,  Sioux,  Teton 
Sioux  (including  Brul6,  Ogalala,  Hunkpapa,  and  Tihasapa), 
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The  property  of  the  Bureau  is  comprised  in  seven  classes, 
as  follows:  (1)  Office  fumiture  and  appliances;  (2)  field  out- 
fits;  (3)  linguistic  and  ethnologic  manuscripts  and  other  docu- 
ments;  (4)  photographs,  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings; 
(5)  a  working  library;  (6)  collections  held  temporarily  by  col- 
laborators  for  use  in  research  work;  and  (7)  an  undistributed 
residuum  of  the  Bureau  publications. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief. 


NOTE   ON  THE  ACCOMPANYING  PAPER 

The  accompanying  paper  on  the  Ethnogeography  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  John 
Peabody  Harrington,  forming  the  body  of  this  report,  comprises  some  of  the  results 
of  the  research  undertaken  jointly  in  New  Mexico  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology  and  the  School  of  American  Archseology  of  the  Archseological  Institute  of 
America  in  1910  and  1911,  other  results  being  the  papers  on  the  Physiography  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Relation  to  Pueblo  Culture,  the  Ethnobotany 
of  the  Tewa  Indians,  and  the  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  either  published  or 
in  press  as  bulletins  of  the  Bureau.  Still  further  results  of  the  Joint  inveetigation  of 
the  Tewa  Indians  and  their  environment  are  in  preparation  for  publication  at  the  pres- 
ent  writing. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  devoted  much  time  during  the  last  few  years  to  study  of  the 
Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  especially  those  of  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Clara  and  San 
lldefonso,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their  language  has  served  him  well 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir.  The  task  has  been  perplexing,  as  the 
Tewa  people  are  notably  conservative  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  religious  and 
social  Organization,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  Information  bearing  on 
this  phase  of  their  life  and  requiring  the  utmost  discretion  in  dealing  with  questions 
relating  thereto.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Harrington  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  queet, 
as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  his  ethnogeographic  studies.  The  scope  of  the  paper  is 
set  forth  briefly  in  the  author's  introduction;  consequently  more  need  not  be  said  here, 
except  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  contribution  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
concepts  of  the  Tewa  people  with  respect  to  the  cosmos,  their  symbolism  of  natural 
phenomena,  their  periods  of  time,  and  their  mode  of  thought  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  geographic  nomenclature  within  the  restricted  limits  of  the  universe 
as  it  js  known  to  them. 

F.  W.  Hodob, 
Ethnologüt-in~  Charge. 

December,  1913 
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THE  ETHNOGEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TEWA  INDIANS 


By  John  Peabody  Habbington 


INTRODUCTION 

THIS  paper  presents  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Tewa 
Indiana  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico.  These 
Indians  speak  a  language  of  the  Tanoan  stock,  related  to  the  Jemez 
and  Pecos  languages,  and  again  to  those  of  Taos,  Picuris,  Sandia, 
Isleta,  and  the  Piro.  The  Tewa  inhabit  at  present  five  villages 
by  the  Rio  Grande:  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Hdefonso,  Namb6, 
and  Tesuque;  and  one,  Hano,  among  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  north- 
eastern  Arizona.  The  ränge  of  subjects  is  about  the  same  as  that 
covered  by  a  school  textbook  on  geography.  The  Information  was 
jgathered  chiefly  in  1910,  partly  by  systematic  questioning,  partly  as 
incidental  to  other  Information. 

The  difficulties  encountered  have  been  many.  The  Tewa  are 
reticent  and  secretive  with  regard  to  religious  matters,  and  their  cos- 
mographical  ideas  and  much  of  their  knowledge  about  place-names 
are  hard  to  obtain.  Their  country  is  rugged  and  arid.  Most  of  the 
places  visited  were  reached  on  foot  in  Company  with  one  or  more 
Indian  informants  whose  names  for  obvious  reasons  are  not  here 
given.  The  region  has  never  been  accurately  mapped.  All  of  the 
maps  at  the  writer  s  disposal  are  füll  of  errors,  many  of  the  features 
shown  being  wrongly  placed  or  named,  while  others  are  omitted 
altogether,  and  still  others  given  where  they  do  not  exist.  The 
occurrence  of  many  of  the  names  in  a  number  of  dialects  or  languages 
has  not  f acilitated  the  work. 

As  in  a  school  geography,  cosmographical  and  meteorological 
Information  is  presented  first.  An  alphabeticaily  arranged  list  of 
terms  denoting  the  geographical  concepts  of  the  Tewa  is  next  given. 
The  treatment  of  place-names  follows.  The  region  in  which  Tewa 
place-names  are  more  or  less  numerous  has  been  divided  into  29 
areas,  each  of  which  is  shown  on  a  map.  The  places  are  indicated 
on  the  maps  by  numbers  which  refer  to  the  adjacent  text.  Thus 
arranged,  maps  and  names  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 
Names  of  places  in  Spanish,  English,  and  various  non-Tewa  Indian 
languages  have  been  included.  A  list  of  tribal  names  and  one  of 
names  of  minerals  known  to  the  Tewa  conclude  the  paper. 
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The  section  on  place-names  is  the  most  complete  portion  of  the 
paper.  Interesting  studies  could  be  made  concerning  them.  The 
large  proportion  of  etymologically  obscure  place-names  leads  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  the  Tewa  have  inhabited  for  a  long  time 
the  region  at  present  occupied  by  them.  Again,  the  presence  in 
various  Tanoan  languages  of  phonetically  differentiated  cognate 
forms  of  Tewa  place-names  indicates  that  certain  names  of  places 
must  already  have  been  used  by  the  Tewa  at  a  remote  time  in  the 
past,  when  the  divergence  of  the  Tanoan  languages  was  still  null  or 
slight.  Folk-etymologies  and  forms  assumed  by  Tewa  names  bor- 
rowed  by  Spanish  are  curious.  The  abundance  and  the  preciseness  of 
description  of  the  geographical  terms  are  also  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion.  In  an  arid  and  little  settled  region  there  is  perhaps  more  need 
of  the  richness  and  preciseness  of  these  terms  than  elsewhere,  since 
accurate  descriptions  of  places  seldom  visited  are  necessary  in  order 
to  identify  them. 

That  a  remarkably  large  number  of  tribes  and  minerals  are  known 
by  name  to  the. Tewa  should  also  be  noted. 

The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his 
deep  indebtedness  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  director  of  the  School  of 
American  Archeeology,  who  suggested  that  the  work  be  undertaken, 
made  it  possible,  and  has  given  information  and  advice  on  many 
points  connected  with  it.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who 
has  aided  in  many  ways;  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  Mr.  N.  C.  Nelson,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Wood,  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps;  Miss 
Barbara  Freire-Marreco,  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  Mr.  T.  S.  Dozier,  Mr.  K.  A. 
Fleischer,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jean^on,  Mr.  J.  L.  Nusbaum, 
Mr.  O.  Goetz,  Mr.  C.  L.  Linney,  and  several  other  persons,  including 
the  Indian  inf  ormants. 
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PHONETIC  KEY 
I.    Tbwa  Sounds 

1.  Orinasal  ("nasalized")  vowels,  pronounced  with  mouth  and  nose 
passages  open:  q,  (Eng.  father,  but  orinasal),  #  (Eng.  man,  but  ori- 
nasal), £  (moderately  close  e,  orinasal),  \  (Portuguese  sira),  4  (French 
pas,  but  orinasal),  o  (Portuguese  tom),  y,  (Portuguese  atura). 

2.  Oral  vowels,  pronounced  with  inouth  passage  open  and  nose 
passages  closed  by  the  velum:  a  (Eng.  father),  e  (moderately  close  e), 
i  (Eng.  rouU'ne),  o  (moderately  close  ö),  u  (Eng.  rwle). 

Length  of  vowels  is  not  marked  unless  it  distinguishes  words  other- 
wisealike;  thus  'oku  'hill,'  'ökü  'turtle.'  A  superior  vowel  symbol 
indicates  that  the  vowel  is  very  short  and  apt  to  be  grating  (Ger. 
hnarrstimmig).  All  the  vowels  are  breathy.  Unless  a  vowel  or 
nasal  is  followed  by  the.  glottal  clusive,  a  glottalized  clusive,  or  a 
sonant,  an  aspiration  is  distinctly  heard  at  its  end. 

3.  Semi- vowels: ,;  (Ger.^'a,  but  very  fricative),  w  (Eng.  w?ay). 

4.  Laryngeal  consonants:  A  (laryngeal  A),'  (glottal  clusive). 

5.  Dorsal  consonants:  h  (voiceless  lenis),  hv  (voiceless  lönis  labial- 
ized  (Latin  y^is),  %  (glottalized),  TcK  (aspirated),  q  (Eng.  fin^er,  voiced 
inflative  g  preplosively  nasal),  g  (Castilian  abo^ado),  qw  (Castilian 
juez),  y  (Eng.  sin^er),  yw  (Eng.  Lan^worthy). 

-  6.  Frontal  consonants:  nf  (Castilian  maftana),  t  (voiceless  lenis), 
t  (glottalized),  f  (aspirated),  4  (Eng.  lanifing,  inflative  d  preplosively 
nasal),  J>  (Japanese  roku),  U  (Ger.  z  unaspirated),  is  (Ger.  z  glottal- 
ized), *  (Eng.  aaw),  tf  (Eng.  <?Aew  but  lenis),  tf  (Eng.  <?Aew,  glottal- 
ized), /  (the  capital  form  is  /*;  Eng.  *Aip),  n  (Eng.  now). 

7.  Labial  consonants:  p  (voiceless  lenis),  p  (glottalized),  p%  (aspi- 
rated), b  (Eng.  la?n£ent,  voiced  inflative  b  preplosively  nasal),  6  (Cas- 
tilian a&ogado),  m  (Eng.  #ian). 

The  sound  of  l  is  heard  in  some  words  of  f  oreign  origin,  and  in  San 
Hdef onso  polamimi  6  butterfly . ' 

The  consonants  may  also  be  classified  as  follows: 

Voiced  constringents:  j,  w. 

Voiceless  fricatives:  A,  *,/. 

Voiceless  fricative  labialized:  qw. 

Voiceless' lenis  sonoplosive  clusive  labialized:  hw. 

Voiceless  glottalized  clusives:  &,  i,  p. 

Voiceless  lenis  affricative  clusives:  ts,  tf. 
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Voiceless  glottalized  affricative  clusives:  is,  (f. 

Voiceless  aspirate  clnsives:  k\  t\  p\ 

Voiced  inflative  clusives,  preplosively  nasal:  ff,  4,  b. 

Voiced  lSvis  clusives:  g,  jl,  J.  The  g  of  this  series  is  not  as  lSvis  as 
the  x  and  l. 

Voiced  nasals:  y,  ny,  n,  m. 

The  following  phonems  are  consonantal  diphthongs:  qw,  kw,  ts,  ts, 
*/»  ff>  ffi  4,  and  6.  In  the  glottalized  clusives  (&,  i,  ts,  ^  j>)  the  glottal 
plosion  follows  the  oral  plosion,  even  following  the  glided  or  sukuned 
*and/of  the  consonantal  diphthongs;  that  is,  the  Ic,  2,  is,  ff,  or  p  is 
completely  immersed  in  a  glottal  clusive.  lt  has  been  determined 
that,  in  many  instances,  g  and  ff,  4  and  •£,  and  J  and  b  are  respec- 
tively  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  phonem,  as  is  the  case  with 
Castilian  g  and  lövis  g,  d  and  lövis  d,  b  and  levis  b.  The  consonants 
occur  in  one  length  only.  They  may  be  more  or  less  orinasal  when 
contiguous  to  orinasal  vowels.  The  sonancy  of  the  voiceless  lenis 
clnsives  begins  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  explosion. 

A  grave  accent  is  placed  over  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  weakly  stressed, 
and  with  falling  intonation.  The  tone  and  stress  of  the  other  sylla- 
bles  are  not  written  in  this  memoir. 

An  intensive  study  of  Tewa  phonetics  has  been  made,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  published  soon.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  f orth- 
coming  memoir  for  a  more  complete  description  of  the  Tewa  sounds, 
including  explanation  of  a  number  of  assimilations  and  other  phonetic 
phenomena  not  mentioned  above. 

IL  Phonetic  Spelling  of  Non-Tewa  Words 

The  Symbols  used  in  Tewa  have  the  same  value  as  in  Tewa. 

Vowels:  d  (French  patte),  y,  (unrounded  u).  The  acute  accent  over 
a  vowel  symbol  indicates  that  it  is  loudly  stressed.  A  circle  under  a 
vowel  symbol  indicates  that  it  is  surd. 

Consonants:  *  (aspiration),  Ä  (a  peculiar  weak  aspiration  oocurring 
in  Jemez),  k  (marginal,  "velar",  Je,  lenis),  q  (Ger.  acA),  g,  d,  b  (sonant 
stopsas  in  Eng.),  f  (bilabial  f);  /  after  a  consonant  symbol  indicates 
palatalized  or  palatal  quality.  • 

III.  Alphabetic  Order 

The  alphabetic  order  followed  in  this  memoir  i8:aq,&x$$bbid4 
e  tf  f  g  ff  ghi\  j  k  Jcw1ckx  lim  n  n/  y  yj>  o  q  p  p  pK  qqw  r  u 
s  /  t  i  t%  ts  tf  ts  ff  u  y,  y,  v  w.  The  glottal  clusive  is  ignored  in  the 
alphabetic  sequence. 
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I.  COSMOGRAPHY 

The  World  %. 

'Opa  'the  world'  'the  universe'.  The  word  is  perhaps  akin  to 
Taos  papy,  'sky'.  JOpa  includes  everything  that  is.  It  is  thought 
of  as  being  alive  and  is  worshipped  as  '  Opa%VQf  '  Universe  Man '  ('opa 
4  world';  wgf  'man  in  prime').  The  Milky  Way  is  said  to  be  its 
backbone  (see  p.  51).  The  world  is  represented  in  Pueblo  art  in 
various  ways.     Bandelier1  writes: 

Here  [among  the  Tewa],  as  well  as  among  the  Queres  [Keresan  stock],  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  heavens  and  the  sky.  The  latter  is  a  male  deity  called 
O-pat-y  Sen." 

This  Statement  is  incorrect;  '  Opa%ZDf  ls  n°t  the  Sky  but  the  World. 
The  Cardinal  Directions  and  Their  Symbolism 

The  Tewa  distinguish  six  cardinal  directions  or  regions,  namely: 
north,  west,  south,  east,  above,  and  below.  They  are  usually  named 
in  the  order  here  given.  Tewasymbolism  assigns  series  of  colors,  per- 
nons,  animals,  plants,  and  inanimate  objects  to  these  cardinal  directions. 

Divinities  in  some  instances  are  multiplied  that  one  may  be  asso- 
ciated  with  each  direction.  These  cardinal  identifications  are  not 
regarded  as  merely  general  information,  but  rather  as  a  portion  of 
secret  ritual;  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  about  them. 

The  names  of  the  cardinal  directions  are  ctearly  descriptive  in  ori- 
gin.  In  the  names  of  the  four  horizontal  directions  the  postpound  is 
pije  when  'in'  or  'to'  the  region  is  expressed,  p xq!qe  when  'froni' 
the  region  is  expressed.  Pije^i  {jbi  'froni')  sometimes  takes  the 
place  otpxq'ge.    The  names  are  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

P\mpije  'in  the  north'  'to  the  north,'  P\mpkq,'<je  'from  the  north' 
(PlVS  'mountain';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  p%q?ge  'from  the 
direction  of). 

T&bmpije  'in  the  west'  'to  the  west',  teimp^a'ge  'from  the  west' 
(f*&Qf  unexplained,  but  cf.  ts(pw4iH  'yesterday,'  and  ni'otsännü  4it  is 
a  little  cloudy';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  p*a'ge  'from  the  direc- 
tion of). 

'Akqmpije  'in  the  south'  'to  the  south',  'akqmp^qe  'from  the 
south'  (?akor)f  'piain';  pije  'toward'  'direction';  p%q!qe  'from  the 
direction  of.') 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  1890,  pp.  811-12;  see  Bibliography,  pp.  585-87  of  the  present  memolr. 
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Tqmpije  4in  the  east'  'to  the  east',  fqmjpqfqe  'from  the  east' 
W<kVf  '  ßun '  5  i?#*  '  toward y  '  direction ' ;  p'q'ffe  '  f  rom  the  direction  of '). 

'Opaketi-1  in.  or  to  the  top  of  the  world  or  above',  'iopakeJ>ipxq!qe 
'from  the  top  of  the  world  or  above'  (?opa  *  world';  lce*U  'on  top  of 
'top';  jfqtge  'from  the  direction  of ').    • 

'  Opanuge,  n&nsogenuge  4  in  or  to  the  place  under  the  world  or  down 
where  the  eaA  sits',  'opanug&ii,  *opanugepKq}ge,  ninsogenuge^i  or 
ni7isogemcgep%q?ge  'from  the  place  under  the  world  or  down  where  the 
earth  sits'  ^opa  'world';  nuge  'below'  ' under'  4down'  <nv!u  'un- 
der', ge  'downat'  'overat';  niyf  'earth';  söge  Ho  sit';  u>i  'from'; 
p^q'ge  'from  the  direction  of '). 

Bandelier1  gives  the  Tewa  cardinal  directions  as  "Pim-pi-i", 
north;  "Tzam-pi-i",  west;  "A-com-pi-i",  south;  "Tam-pi-i",  east; 
"O-pa-ma-con",  above;  "Nan-so-ge-unge",  below.  These  are  for 
Pimpije,  Ufympije,  ^ahqmpije^  tfQmpije,  'opamaJcowa,  and  rubnsogenuge. 
'Opamakowa  means  'sky  of  the  world'  ('opa  'world';  makowa  'sky') 
and  is  not  the  proper  term.  Bandelier  does  not  name  the  points  in 
their  Tewa  order. 

Directions  intermediate  between  the  cardinal  directions  are  defined 
by  postfixing  jcüa  'between';  thus  pirnpijetsqmpijejcfa  'north west' 
(Pimptje  'north';  tsimpije  'west';  ja?a  'between').  More  definite 
descriptions  of  points  between  cardinal  directions  of  points  appear 
not  to  be  used.  BJe  '  dell '  '  corner '  is  sometimes  postpounded  instead 
of  ja? a. 

Terms  for  the  cardinal  directions  have  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
boring  languages  also.  The  Taos  and  Jemez  have  somewhat  com- 
plicated  Systems,  position  higher  or  lower  than  the  Speaker  requiring 
different  f orms.  Each  distinguishes  six  directions.  The  Cochiti  recog- 
nize  six  directions,  which  they  name  in  the  same  order  as  do  the 
Tewa. 

CARDINAL  COLOKS 

The  color  symbolism  is  the  same  at  all  the  Tewa  villages.  It  has 
been  obtained  by  the  writer  from  all  of  them,  that  of  some  from  a 
considerable  number  of  informants,  This  symbolism  differs  from 
that  of  some  other  Pueblo  and  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 
Thus,  the  Zufii  and  the  Hopi  color  scheme  assigns  blue  tö  the  north 
and  yellow  to  the  west,  but  otherwise  is  the  same  as  the  Tewa.  The 
cardinal  colors  of  Isleta  have  been  obtained  by  Grätschet,2  of  Zufii  by 
Mrs.  Stevenson,2  of  the  Navaho  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers8  and 
others,  of  the  Apache  by  Gatschet,2  of  the  Dieguefio  by  Waterman.4 

» Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  311, 1890. 

»Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  I,  p.  325, 1907. 

«  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  An  Ethnologie  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  65,  Saint  Michaels, 
Arlz.,  1910. 

«The  Religlous  Practices  of  the  Dieguefio  Indlans  (Univ.  of  Coli/.  Publt.  in  Ämer.  Ärchxol.  and 
Ethnol.,  vol.  8,  pp.  332-4, 1910.) 
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The  Tewa  colors  are:  north,  tsiyw&'P*  'blue'  4greenJ;  west,  tkejP* 
'yellow';  south,  ppi?*  4red';  east,  te#V  'white';  above,  tsvgJV*  4all- 
colored'  or  i%m%ge>iii  'variously  colored';  below,  p^rulV*  'black5. 

Bandelier's  information,1  probably  obtained  by  him  at  San  Juan,  is 
identical.  An  old  Tewa  of  San  Udefonso  said  that  tbis  assignment 
of  colors  seems  very  natural  to  hin^i.  The  north  always  looks  blue  to 
him,  he  says.  The  west  is  yellow,  for  it  is  not  as  bright  as  the  east. 
The  South  is  hot  and  reddish.  The  east  is  white  just  before  the  sun 
rises.  The  above  is  a  mixture  of  all  colors,  like  the  sky,  and  the 
below  is  black.  The  Tewa  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  neighboring 
tribes  assign  different  colors. 

In  connection  with  Tewa  color  symbolism  Bandelier  says:1  "The 
summer  sun  is  green,  the  winter  sun  yellow."  "The  winter  rainbow 
is  white,  the  summer  rainbow  tricolored." 

CABDINAL  OORN  MAIDENS 

The  Tewa  mention  six  com  maidens,  each  assigned  a  direction 
and  a  color:  north,  K%yi84nyfu,a>anjfy,^  Blue  Com  Maiden;  west, 
Kyfoeföa^nfy,,  Yellow  Com  Maiden;  south,  Kx^pinu'dfanfyt^  Red 
Com  Maiden;  east,  K^y&stnfu'a^nfy,,  White  Com  Maiden;  above, 
K^ytesegeWa^nsy,,  All-colored  Com  Maiden;  below,  K%yp%e'ndi>a?an- 
SV,  Black  Com  Maiden. 

CARDINAL  MAMMALS 

North,  k'&ys  'mountain-Hon';  west,  he  'bea^;  south,  IcJa  'badger*; 
east^'ij/tf'wolf ;  above,  tse  4eagle';  below,  n$r)K%VS  'gopher*,  lit.  earth 
mountain-lion  (nftys  'earth';  IfwQf  'mountain-lion').  These  are  very 
powerful  medicine  animals.  The  sacred  com-meal  is  thrown  as  a 
sacrifice  to  these  and  other  divinities.  The  names  have  been  obtained 
at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Udefonso,  and  Nambä.  Mrs.  Stevenson  * 
has  recorded  similar  "beast-gods"  from  Zufii  and  Sia. 

CARDINAL  BIRDS 

An  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  obtained  the  following  names  of 

cardinal  birds:  north,  Ue  '  eagle';  west, ;  south,  qw%mpi  i  red- 

tail  hawk'  or  tanf\  'macaw';  east, ;  above,  Jcymteue,  unidenti- 

fied,  lit.  'corn  bird'  Qe%y?os  'maize';  tsue  'bird');  below,  kateiue,  un- 
identified,  lit.  'leaf  bird'  (ha  'leaf;  tsiue  4bird').  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  recorded  the  Zufii  and  Sia  cardinal  birds. 

CARDINAL  8NAKE8 

The  Tewa  of  San  Udefonso  mention  ^oSban/y^  or  serpent  deitiea  of 
the  six  regions,  each  with  its  appropriate  color.  Mrs.  Stevenson  * 
mentions  (not  by  name)  the  six  snakes  of  the  cardinal  regions  of  the 
Zufii,  and  gives 8  the  Sia  names  of  six  serpents  of  the  cardinal  points. 

»  Final  Report  pt.  i,  p.  311, 1890.  '  The  Zufii  Indiana,  p.  445.  *  The  Sia,  p.  69. 
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CARDINAL  SHELLS 

The  Information  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  that  Jeji  'abalone*  is 
the  shell  of  the  west;  'ögaV,  applied  to  olivella  and  cowrie*  shells, 
that  of  the  south;  fss&fa,  applied  to  large  white  bivalves,  that  bf  the 
east.  A  San  Ildefonso  Indian  told  the  writer  that  Jeji '  abalone'  refers 
to  the  west,  but  that  he  had  forgotten  the  otfier  identifications.  The 
Navaho  shell  assignments  are  given  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.1 

CARDINAL  TREES 

The  native  trees  assigned  by  the  Tewa  to  the  cardinal  points  have 
not  been  learned.  Mrs.  Stevenson  records  those  of  the  Zuni 3  and  the 
Sia8.  An  investigator  learned  at  Santa  Clara  four  cardinal  fruit 
trees:  north,  be  'apple';  west,  8%r)qwq,mbe,  a  kind  of  apple  that  ripens 
early,  lit.  St.  John's  apple  (st&yqtoqyf  <  Span.  San  Juan;  be  'apple' 
'  fruit'),  since  it  ripens  in  St.  John's  month,  June;  south,  beisejiH 
4yellow  plum'  and  pibe  'red  plum'  (be  'apple'  *  fruit';  isejiH  'yellow' ; 
pi  4redness'  4red');  east,  bepyoHH  'peach'  (be  'apple'  'fruit';  pxo 
'hair'  'hairy';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

CARDINAL  MOUNTAINS 

The  cardinal  mountains  are  the  same  f or  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Ildefonso.  From  the  other  villages  they  have  not  been  obtained. 
North,  Kepvof  'bear  mountain' (£0  'bear';  piyf  'mountain'),  San 
Antonio  Peak  (see  p.  560),  north  west  of  Taos;  west,  TsikwnMpios '  cov- 
eredobsidian  mountain'  (tri  'flaking-stone  obsidian';  humu  'to  cover'; 
PyjOf  'mountain'),  Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13];4  soath,  'Öküpiyf  'turtle 
mountain'  (Jökü  'turtle';  Pivf  'mountain '),  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]; 
east,  'Agatfs&nupiyfy  of  obscure  etymology  (Jagatf%nu  unexplained; 
P\Vf  '  mountain '),  Lake  Peak  [22:54].  There  is  no  cardinal  mountain 
of  the  above  or  the  below.  The  cardinal  mountains  are  also  called, 
respectively,  according  to  the  regions:  P\mpiji\mp\r)f  '  north  moun- 
tain' (Pimpije  'north';  \^f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
P\yf  'mountain'),  etc. 

Zuöi  and  Sia  cardinal  mountains  are  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
but  not  identified  with  mountains  now  existing  on  earth.  The  names  of 
the  Navaho  cardinal  mountains  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  and  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

CARDINAL  8ACRED  WATER  LAKES 

The  cardinal  sacred  water  lakes  have  been  learned  f or  San  Ildefonso 
only.  When  medicine  water,  wopo  (wo  'medicine';  Po  'water')  is 
prepared  in  connection  with  certain  ceremonies,  small  quantities  of 

»  An  Ethnologie  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  66, 1910. 

*  The  Zufii  Indiana,  p.  25. 
«  The  Sia,  p.  28. 

*  See  the  aocompanying  maps,  with  explanation  on  p.  97. 
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water  are  collected  f rom  the  f ollowing  four  plaoes,  all  situated  near 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo:  North,  ßusogePokwi  [15:17];  west,  Pots&netn- 
n$pokwi  [16:37];  south,  Potsintfege  [19:123];  east,  PotsifiCu  [19:39]. 
These  places  are  also  sometimes  called,  respectively,  P\mpiji\mp6kw\ 
4 north  lake'  (P\mplje  'north';  \r)f  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  pohüi  *  pool '  '  lake '),  etc.  The  medicine  water  f  rom  the  above 
is  rain water;  that  f rom  the  below  is  obtained  by  digging  a  hole  in  the 
ground  where  water  can  be  reached.  The  water  f  rom  the  six  sources 
is  mixed  in  a  woPosaHH  'medicine- water  bowl'  (wo  'medicine';  Po 
'water';  sa  'to  be',  said  of  3+;  V  locative)  and  used  ceremonially. 

OTHER  CARDINAL  IDENTIFICATION8 

Mre.  Stevenson1  mentions  cumulus  clouds,  ants,  "Ahayuta,"  etc.,  of 
the  six  regions  of  the  Zufii.  Certainly  many  Tewa  identifications 
remain  to  be  obtained. 

The  Skt 

Makowa  '  sky '.  Distinct  f rom  'opakeri  '  the  above ' ;  see  under  Car- 
dinal Directions.  This  is  probably  what  Bandelier  means  when  he 
writes: '  "  Here  [among  the  Tewa],  as  well  as  among  the  Queres  [Kere- 
san  stock],  we  must  distinguish  between  the  heavens  [the  above?]  and 
the  sky.  The  latter  is  a  male  deity  called  O-pat-y  Sen."  "O-pat-y 
Sen  "  is  evidently  f or  '  Opaszyf  '  the  World,5  as  remarked  above  under 
The  World.  The  sky  is  personated  as  Mahwasyiio  ' Sky  Old  Man' 
(makowa  'sky';  s^nfo  'old  man').  The  Sky  is  the  husband  of  the 
Earth,  who  is  personified  as  Nqgkwijo  'Earth  Old  Woman';  see  below 
under  The  Earth. 

4 In  the  sky'  is  expressed  by  makowa  without  locative  postfix. 
Tbus  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  Christian  God,  etc.,  are  said  to  live 
or  to  be  in  the  sky:  makowa  fqn  n&tfa  'in  the  sky  the  sun  lives' 
{makowa  'sky';  £'99,/» 'sun';  n4'it"he';  tKa  'tolive').  Makotoake^i 
means  'up  in  the  sky'  'at  the  top  of  the  sky'  (leedi  'on  top  of). 
Tewa  stories  teil  of  a  pueblo  in  the  sky  in  which  an  Indian  from  this 
earth  has  adventures.  The  sun  and  the  moon  have  their  paths  in 
the  sky. 

SUN  AND  MOON 

The  sun  is  called  t*q>yf,  the  moon  Po.  Tq/t)/  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  word  fa  'day'.  Po  is  used  also  with  the  meaning  'month'. 
The  divinities  resident  in  the  sun  and  moon  are  called  TKqn8$n<lo  '  Sun 
Old  Man '  (tfqyf  'sun';  sqnio  'old  man')  and  Po8$n$o  'Moon  Old  Man' 
(po  'moon';  8^n4o  'old  man').     Both  sun  and  moon  are  male,  as  they 

i  The  Zufil  IndlanB,  pp.  21, 580. 

'  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  pp.  311-12, 1890. 
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are  also  in  the  belief  of  the  Cochitefios,  and  the  sun  is  never  called 
4father'  and  the  moon  'mother',  as  among  the  people  of  Taos,  Isleta, 
Jemez,  and  Zufii. 

44The  Tehuas  [Tewa],"  says  Bandelier,1  "call  the  sun  T'han  and 
the  moon  Po;  and  their  principal  deities  bear  the  names  of  T'han  Sendo, 
sun-father,  and  P'ho  Quio,  or  moon-woman."  The  moon  is  never 
called  PohwijO)  nor  does  TKwn&qnj$o  mean  4sun-father.' 

Names  for  sun  in  other  Pueblo  languages  are:  Taos  tulenA,  Isleta 
tfuniie,  Piro  (Bartlett)  "pu-6",  Jemez  pe  ot  petftea,  Cochiti  öfafa 
ZuBij&'Uoksta  (Stevenson:  "Yätokia  .  .  .  means  bearer  of  light"), 
Hopi  td'wa.  The  moon  is  called:  Taos  Paend,  Isleta  paiie,  Piro 
(Bartlett)  "a-6,"  Jemez  pä,  Cochiti  td'watfr  Zufli  jdünanne,  Hopi 
myjaü'if,. 

There  is  in  Tewa  no  name  such  as  4  luminary '  applied  to  both  sun 
and  moon. 

The  sun  and  moon  pass  daily  f  rom  east  to  west  over  trails  which  run 
above  the  great  waters  of  the  sky.  They  see  and  know  as  do  Indians 
here  on  earth.  Whenthey  set  they  pass  through  a  lake  to  the  under- 
world  and  travel  all  night  to  the  east,  where  they  emerge  through  a  lake 
and  start  out  on  their  trails  again.  Theyknow  their  trails,'  imbipo^iyf 
4  they  2'+;  %i  possessive;  Po  'trail').  Cf.  Sanskrit  dyu-patha-  4sky 
trail,'  Latin  eursus  8ölis.  The  trails  are  also  called  'olcimpo  4vapor 
trails'  ^olfiyf  'vapor';  po  'trail'). 

When  there  is  an  eclipse  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  said  to  die.  The 
expressionsare:  nifqntfu  'it  sun  dies'  (n#  4it'  4he';  tKq/0f  '  sun';  t/u 
'todie'),  n$Potfu 'it  moon  dies9  (n$  'it'  4he';#04moon';  tf/w4todie'). 
The  Indians  never  say  T^qns^nio  n$tfu  or  Posznfc  n&tfu,  for  the 
divine  persons  in  the  sun  and  moon  can  not  die.  440ur  Lords  can  not 
die." 

The  sun  is  said  to  walk  through  the  sky  clothed  in  white  deerskin 
and  ornamented  with  many  fine  beads.  The  sun  has  a  beautif ul  face 
üe,  hidden  by  a  mask,  t%q,n/$  or  tfamty  '#  {£q,yf  4sun';  '#  'mask';  W 
possessive).  An  extracted  tooth  is  thrown  to  the  sun.  44  The  summer 
sun  is  green,  the  winter  sun  yellow."3 

Of  a  ring  about  the  sun  the  Tewa  say  Tx$n8&i4o  'ofyumQ  4  Sun  Old 
Man  hasa  ring '  ( TKqn8$n<io,  see  above;  '0 '  he' '  it';  \u  4  ring '  4  circle '; 
mgfctohave').  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico  call  this  phenomenon  ojo 
del  buey  4ox's  eye'.     The  Indians  say  that  it  does  not  mean  anything. 

When  the  sun  is  44drawing  water"  the  Tewa  say  t%qmbigw^t)f  '  the 
sun's  tail'  (fqys  'sun';  %i  possessive;  qyov&Qf  4tail').  This  phenome- 
non is  seen  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  name  is  applied 
because  the  rays  resemble  a  tail. 

The  emergence  hole  in  the  lake  through  which  the  sun  rises  is  called 
fqyJcoji  (txqyf  'sun';  Ifcji  4emergence  hole'  4roof-hole').     N^Cqmpi^ 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  308, 18Ö0. 
« Ibid.,  p.  311. 
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nitfq/mpptf*  the  sun  rises5,  lit.  the  sun  comes  out'(n4  'it'  4he';  tfqyf 
4sun';  pi  to  oome  out5  4to  go  out'  4to  issue';  V*  'to  come').  Nikwar 
jim%i)f  4it  goes  high'  (724  It'  'he';  hwajl  'height5  'high'  'on  top'; 
ms&yf  to  go').  N$tmiemwQf  4it  sets',  lit.  4it  enters'  (ni  4t'  4he';  tewie 
to  enterb  m%yf  4to  go'). 

Of  the  whiter  solstice  is  said:  tKqn  niw\yf  or  n^gl/w^?./  4the  sun 
Stands  still'  (fiqflf  4sun';  ni  4it'  'he';  wi*?./  4to  stand').  The  conception 
is  that  the  sun  rises  at  the  same  place  f or  a  number  of  days.  (Cf .  the 
etymology  of  "solstice". )  The  winter  solstice  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (pqjo),  which  is  then  called  pqjo  tsqmb'P1  'new  yeai^  (pqgo  'year'; 
tmmbP*  4new').  Of  the  time  following  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
sun  rises  a  little  f arther  south  each  day,  the  Tewa  say  fqny  HkKi^ihqyjf 
ifiqyf  4sun';  H  4it';  k%i*ii  said  to  indicate  motion  in  steps  or  grades; 
hqyf  4to  go  away');  also:  fqn  ntfstf*  4the  sun  is  Coming'  [fqyf 
4sun';  ni  4it'  4he';  #'*  4to  come').  The  summer  solstice  is  called 
£q,n  nitfa  or  nit'qnt'a  'the  sun  lives'  (£q,yf  4sun';  ni  4it'  4he';  t%a  4to 
live').  When  the  sun  rises  a  little  farther  north  each  day  the  Tewa 
say:  ?q,nf  Hk%iJ<vrnq?*  (fqyf  'sun';  H  'it';  kKi*i  said  to  indicate  motion 
in  steps  or  grades;  mqfi  said  to  indicate  the  directum).  Also:  fqn 
nimapyf  4the  sun  is  going5  (£q>yf  'sun';  w44it';  ms&yf  4togo').  When 
the  sun  runs  low,  as  in  theperiod  about  the  winter  solstice,  it  is  said: 
fqnf  'iyffetage  n^ji?*  'the  sun  inoves  low5  (txqyf  4sun';  'iygefage  'low' 
4on  the  lower  part  of  a  slope'  <^iyf  'foot5;  ge  locative;  ta?a  'gentle 
slope';  ni  'it'  'he';  j?*  'to  move'  'to  go  about').  When  the  sun  runs 
high,  as  in  summer,  it  is  said:  fq,n  kwa/jl  nifö*  'the  sun  moves  high' 
{fiqyf  'sun';  kwajh  'height'  'high'  4on  top';  ni  'it'  'he';^  'to  move' 
'to  move  about'). 

The  Tewa  have  no  designation  f or  the  equinoxes  and  say  that  these 
are  not  recognized. 

The  calendar  is  determined  by  noticing  the  point  at  which  the  sun 
rises.  This  is  done  by  sighting  along  race-courses,  hüls,  or  merely 
marking  the  rising  place  on  the  outline  of  the  eastern  mountains.  At 
Santa  Clara  the  sun  appears  always  to  rise  at  different  points  in  the 
great  gap  in  the  Santa  Fe  Range  known  as  Wijo  [22:29].  Who  does  the 
determining  of  the  rising  place  and  just  how  it  is  done  remain  to  be 
learned.  The  Tewa  believe  that  the  sun  has  a  house  in  the  east,  and 
has  a  wife.  The  fatber  of  the  War  Gods,  according  to  Tewa  ver- 
sions,  is  *OJ£vfwapi  'red  cloud'  ^okKuwa  'cloud';  pi  'red'),  who  lives 
on  top  of  Sandia  Mountain  [28:83],  and  not  the  Sun. 

The  spots  on  the  moon  are  said  to  be  his  clothing:  Posqrvldbi  *a '  the 
MoonOldMan's  clothing'  (Posenfio,  see  above;  ti  possessive;  ya  'cloth 
4clothing5). 

The  terms  applied  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  also 
applied  to  the  moon. 
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The  new  moon  is  called  Po  tsämbi**  4new  moon'  (fo  4raoon';  tsqmbi 
'new'j'i^  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Its  appearance 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Tewa  montb.  Of  the  elender  crescent 
is  said:  tf%?P*  n$Poko  'the  moon  is  little'  (tf/V  littleness'  4little'; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ntf  4t';  fo  'moon';  Ico 
4to  lie'  4to  be').  As  the  crescent  grows  fuller  they  say:  n4Po*&* 
4the  moon  is  Coming'  (ntf  4it'  4he';  Po  4moon';  #'*  'tocome').  The 
füll  moon  is  called  Po  fagi**  4 round  moon'  (Po  4moon';  tfagz*  'large' 
4  round ').  As  the  moon  wanes  they  say :  nüPom&Qf  4  the  moon  is  going ' 
(n4  4it';  Po  4moon';  ms&ys  4to  go').  When  the  moon  disappears  they 
say:  n$Pohoys  '  the  moon  is  gone'  (ntf  'it'  che';  Po  'moon';  hoyf  'to 
be  gone').  Why  the  moon  has  phases  the  Tewa  do  not  pretend  to 
know. 

Other  expressions  are:  lcw<i/n4iH  Po  4rainy  moon'  4moon  seenin 
rainy  weather'  (kwüyf  '  rain';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix ;  po  4  moon ').  Of  the  moon  on  top  of  a  cloud  is  said  Pos^n^o  ^olcu- 
wakewi  ntfs&yf  'Moon  OldMan  sits  on  a  cloud'  (Posenfo,  see  above; 
^oKuwa  4cloud';  Icewi  4on  top  of ';  n$  4it'  4he';  '&gs  '**>  sit').  Po- 
8w4°  n^bumq  4  Moon  Old  Man  bas  a  ring'  (Postnfo,  see  above;  w#  '  it' 
4 he';  hu  4ring'  4circle';  mq  4tohave').  The  writer  learnedat  San  Ede- 
fonso  that  this  is  a  sign  that  it  will  rain  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
information  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara  that  if  thfe  ring  is  white  it 
means  snow;  if  blue,  rain;  if  red,  wind.  Mr.  C.  L.  Linney,  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe,  states  that  in  this  part 
of  New  Mexico  the  lunar  ring  is  truly  a  sign  that  it  will  rain  in  two 
or  three  days.  He  says  it  is  a  scientific  fact.  The  ring  is  seen  only 
when  high  clouds  (cirrus  or  alta)  are  in  the  air.  These  clouds  are 
supposed  to  be  in  reality  minute  spicules  of  ice — frozen  moisture  sus- 
pended  in  the  air. 

8UN-DOG 

Tqnnuge  n&tbe  4undcr  the  sun  it  is  yellow'  {pq/Qf  'sun';  nu9u  'un- 
der';  ge  locative;  nq  4it';  Ue  'to  be  yellow'). 

STARS 

'Agcjo  4star'.  The  gender  is  mineral.  MaJcowa  iPagojosa  4the 
stars  are  in  the  sky'  (makowa  4sky';  $i  4they  2+';  'agcjo  4star';  m  4to 
be  in  or  at',  said  of  3+). 

Pueblo  languages  have  the  following  words  for  star:  Taos  $ojy- 
laenäy  Isleta  Pafcylade,  Piro  (Bartlett)  "a-hio-sa-6,"  Jemez  wyhy,, 
Cochiti  fetfaty,  Hopi  söhy,. 

^Agojo  so* jo  4large  star'  (fagojo  4star';  %<fjo  '  large').  'Agqjo'e  4litÜe 
star'  Cagqjo'e  4star';  '0  diminutive).  Pins 'agcjo  ktpoJ°  4the  stars 
come  out'  (d\yf  4they  3+to  me';  'agqjo  4star';  Tci  4light';  jw'°causa- 
tive).  'Agojo  <j,im%i)f  '  the  stars  are  marching'  (?agojo  4  star';  4i 4  they 
2+';  m%T}S  4to  go'  'to  march').     'Agojo  myw&kiqn4i>4  'a   dim   star' 
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Qagqjo  4star  ;  my,w&  'heat  lightning  'light';  Tfq/Qf  'hoariness' 
'hoary';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  '  Agojo  rny/w%- 
föi**  'a  bright  star'  {'agojo  'star';  my,w$  'heat  lightning'  'light'; 
he  'strength'  'strong';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Wi  'agqjo  nffivgqwq'Qf  'a  star  deacends  angry'  (wi  'a'  'one'; 
'agqjo  'star';  w4 'it';  kK%Qf  'angry';  qwqyf  'to  descend').  Thisis 
said  of  a  falling  star;  coriously  enough,  the  Jemez  have  the  same  idea: 
pgse  wy,hy,  gfubäm\  4a  star  is  going  to  fight'  '  a  star  is  chasing  to  fight' 
(Py*e  'one';  wyhy,  'star';  gymbä  'to  fight';  m\  'to  go').  TheTewa 
sometimes  also  say  'agqjo  ri&kAq,  'a  star  falls'  (?agqjo  'star';  n$  'it'; 
JceUz  'to  fall',  said  of  a  single  object). 

A  comet  is  called  'agojo  qw&n4i'i  'tailed  star'  (agojo  'star'; 
qyx&Df  'tail';  t?i  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  The  comet 
seen  in  November,  1910,  excited  the  interest  of  the  Tewa. 

The  Morning  Star,  i.  e.,  the  brightest  star  seen  in  the  morning,  is 
called  merely  'agcjo  scfjo  'big  star'  (agojo  'star';  &o>jo  'big').  In 
this  Tewa  agrees  with  nearly  all  the  Indian  languages  of  the  South- 
west. It  is  a  male  divinity.  "One  of  the  fetiches  of  Tzi-o-ueno 
Ojua,  or  the  morning  star."  *  Twguwvbnuy/öVuwa  is  the  Lightning 
Cachina  (tsigtcw^nuTjy  'lightning';  'öfruwa  'Cachina  spirit')  and  not 
the  Morning  Star. 

The  Evening  Star  is,  however,  to  the  Tewa  a  female  divinity.  Her 
name  is  fiele  qn/agojo  'dim  yellow  star'  or  fseJSqflJcwijo  'old 
woman  with  the  yellowish  hoary  hair'  (Cse  'yellowness'  'yellow'; 
Jc%q/t)f  'dimness'  'dim'  'fadedness'  'faded'  'hoariness'  'hoary';  ^  agojo 
'star';  bwijo  'old  woman').  She  is  followed  by  ^OM  agojo  (see below), 
who  has  a  carnal  desire  f or  her. 

^Oh^  agojo  or  'Agqjo'oke  'star  of  San  JuanPueblo'  ('Ohe  'San  Juan 
Pueblo *i  *  agojo  'star')  is  said  to  be  a  bright  star  that  continually 
chases  TlekK  an/ agojo;  see  above. 

AgojoB^n^v1  'horned  star'  ('agojo  'star';  sqqs  'hörn';  V  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix)  is  a  bright  star  not  yet  identified. 

'Akqmpije>£i  'agojo  'the  southern  star'  (JakQmpije  'south';  HH  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'agojo  'star').  This  is  a  bright 
star  seen  f  ar  in  the  southern  heavens.  In  October  it  is  seen  near 
dawn. 

The  Tewa  had  no  special  name  for  the  North  Star.  They  did  not 
notice  particularly  that  one  star  in  the  sky  is  stationary.  Of  it  might 
be  said:  win4m%mpi  'itdoes  not  march'  (wi  .  .  .  pi  negative;  n$ 
'W^mwqf  'togo'). 

The  Tewa  did  not  know  planets  other  than  the  Morning  Star  and 
the  Evening  Star.  The  latter  are  now  one  planet,  now  another,  but 
they  did  not  know  it. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  809, 1890. 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 4 
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/ 
CONSTEIXATIONS 


R%r3tabe  4meal-dryingbowl'  (JSs&Qf  4flour'  4raeal';  ia  4to  dry';  \e 
4vessel'  4bowl').  .This  name  is  given  to  the  Northern  Crown  constel- 
lation, the  stars  of  which  studded  on  the  black  sky  show  beautifully 
the  form  of  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  meal-drying  jar.  These  jars 
are  of  black  wäre,  and  meal  is  placed  in  them  and  stirred  near  a  fire 
in  order  to  dry  it  f  or  keeping.  There  appears  to  be  no  New  Mexican 
Spanish  name  f  or  this  constellation. 

Cassiopeia  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa.  Persistent  attempts  to  gain 
knowledge  prove  this.  The  Indiana  can  readily  see  that  it  looks  like 
a  s^rjw\r)f  4  zigzag'  or  W,  but  never  call  it  thus.  The  Mexicans 
appear  to  call  it  "la  puerta  del  cielo." 

pde  'ladder '.     Said  to  be  a  constellation;  not  yet  identified. 

^Agqjoteqwa  4star  house'  ('agojo  4star';  teqwa  4  house').  This  is  a 
large  constellation  seen  af  ter  sunset  in  the  west  in  September.  The 
writer  did  not  identify  the  stars. 

Totätsi  4bull's  eye'  (foMi  4bull'<Span.  toro;  Ui  4eye').  Name  of 
a  constellation  called  in  Span.  Ojo  del  Toro.     Not  identified. 

Butfa  4big  round  circle,'  name  of  an  October  dance  (fru  'ring'  4cir- 
cle';  t%a  Marge  and  round').  This  is  a  great  irregularly-shaped  ring 
of  stars  near  the  Northern  Crown.  Some  of  the  stars  are  very  dim. 
No  Spanish  name. 

El  Corral.     Spanish  name  of  a  constellation  near  Cassiopeia. 

Los  Ojitos  de  Santa  Lucia.  Spanish  name;  consists  of  two  stars, 
seen  east  of  Orion. 

La  Campana.  Spanish  name  of  a  constellation  of  perfect  bell  shape, 
seen  between  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 

'OJcqmbitu  ' sandy  corner'  i^oTcwt)/  'sand';  hvtu  Marge  low  round- 
ish  place').     This  is  a  large  constellation  of  dim  stars  seen  near  Orion. 

M<&yf  4hand\  This  constellation  contains  five  stars  at  the  tips  of 
the  imaginary  fingers,  and  one  at  the  wrist.     No  Spanish  name. 

QwuViyf  4in  a  row'  (qwiii  4row'  4line';  'iyf  locative  add 
adjective-forming  postfix).  The  San  Juan  form  is  qwuiniyf.  This 
refers  to  the  three  bright  stars  in  a  row  in  Orion's  belt.  The  Spanish 
name  is  Las  Tres  Marias. 

Tsebege  4seven  corner'  (tse  'seven';  b<?e  4small  low  roundish 
place';  ge  locative).  This  name  is  given  to  Ursa  Major,  which  is 
Said  to  contain  seven  bright  stars.  Some  Indians  call  it  teeqws&yf) 
which  they  translate  4 seven  tail'  or  even  4dogtail'  (tse  4 seven',  also 
'dog';  qw%yf  'tail').  It  is  so  called  because  some  of  the  stars  (the 
handle  of  the  dipper)  project  like  a  tail.    Mexicans  call  it  El  Carro. 

figiVf  4inabunch'  (Ugi  4bunched';  '$7?y  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  The  San  Juan  form  is  liginiyf.  This  is  the  name 
of  the  Pleiades.    The  Mexicans  call  them  Las  Cabrillas. 
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P?4ys  'turkey  foot'  (<$i  'turkey'  'chicken';  ^yf  'foot').  This 
is  an  easily  learned  constellation  of  the  exact  form  of  a  turkey's  f oot. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  know  it  The  Tewa  afeo  make  a  cat's  cradle  in 
the  form  of  a  <l?<lyf. 

KugriüUesipu  'belly  of  a  sling'  (hu  'stone';  qwue  'to  sling';  sipu 
4  the  hollow  under  a  person's  ribs ').  This  is  applied  to  the  Dolphin,  or 
Job's  Coffin,  constellation.  The  Mexicans  interviewed  did  not  know 
it.    It  has  the  form  of  a  sling  belly. 

Feketo  'yoke'  (jfe  'stick'  'wood';  he  'neck';  to  '  to  be  in  or  on'). 
This  is  a  translation  of  Spanish  el  Yugo,  'the  Yoke,'  name  of  the 
Square  part  of  the  Little  Dipper,  or  Urea  Minor,  constellation. 

The  Milky  Way  has  two  names.  'Opatuk'y,  'backbone  of  the  uni- 
verse' ('qpa  'world'  'universe';  tu  'back';  Jc%y,  'hard  straight  thing' 
'bone')  appears  to  be  the  common  name.  It  is  called  also  Ts%Icom> 
4 whitishness'  (ts%  '  whiteness'  'white';  Jcom>  element  to  weaken  force 
of  ft#).  TheTaos  and  the  Jemez  call  the  Milky  Way  by  names  which 
mean  'backbone  of  the  universe.'  The  Mexicans  usually  call  it  el 
Camino  del  Cielo. 

The  Underworld 

Noterm  for  'underworld'  different f rom  thosemeaning  'thebelow' 
has  been  obtained.  (See  under  Cardinal  Directions.)  The  Tewa 
declare  that  they  believe  in  a  Single  underworld,  where  the  sun  sbines 
at  night,  pale  like  the  moon.  It  was  there  that  the  human  race 
and  the  lower  animals  lived  until  they  found  their  way  through 
Sipop'e  (see  pp.  567-69)  and  entered  this  world.  The  underworld 
is  dark  and  dank,  and  this  world  rests  on  top  of  it.  The  under- 
world is  never  personified;  it  is  the  base  of  'opa  'the  universe.' 
When  the  sun  sets  in  the  west  it  passes  through  a  lake  (Pokwi)  and 
enters  the  underworld  (fopcmuge  or  ninsogjenuge),  passing  through 
the  latter  to  reach  the  east  (?$mpije)  again. 

In  the  underworld  is  situated  Wajima^  "the  happy  hunting-grounds" 
(see  pp.  571-72).  Wajima  is  described  as  a  kiva-like  place  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  The  word  is  akin  to  Cochiti  Werifema  and  Zun! 
Wejima. 

The  Earth 

N&yf  'the  earth';  personified  as  N^ykwijo  'Earth  Old  Woman' 
(n4vy  4  earth ' ;  hmjo  '  old  woman'),  wif e  of  the  Sky.  Bandelier  *  say s: 
"The  earth  a  female  deity,  called  Na-uat-ya  Quio,  and  totally  dis- 
tinct  f rom  the  conception  of  below."  "Na-uat-ya  Quio"  must  be 
intended  for  Niyhwijo^  as  the  Earth  is  not  known  by  any  other  name. 
For  thepeculiar  "-uat-ya"cf.  Bandelier's  "O-pat-y  ",  quoted  underTHE 
Sky.    According  to  Mrs.  Stevenson3  the  Zufii  speak  of  "A'witelin 

» Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  312, 1890.  «The  Zufii  Indiana,  p.  24. 
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*Si'ta  (Earth  Mother)".  The  Tewa  never  speak  of  the  earth  as 
'  Earth  Mother  '  but  as  '  Earth  Old  Woman '.  The  Taos  call  the  earth 
namenA,  the  Isleta  namiie,  the  Jemez  hy,y,  or  hy,nq,peta,  the  Piro 
(BarÜett)  "na-f'ol-6". 

EAETHQUAKE 

N4nt%q,t%q,  'earthquake'  {niyf  'earth';  t'qfq  'to  quiver'  'to  trem- 
ble').  N$7vknCq,t%q,po° '  the  earth  is  trembling'  (n$  'it';  nüyf  'earth'; 
tfqfq  'to  tremble';  j><?°  postpound). 

LANDSUDE 

N$n<&nsunfu  'the  land  slidesor  slips';  n$n$njemu  'the  land  falls' 
(n4>  4it';  7i4yf  'land';  sunjnc  'to  slide';  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3+). 

Water 

Po  ' water'.  Water  was  not  personified.  It  symbolized  life  and 
fruitfulness. 

OCEAN,  LAKE 

Pokwi  'lake'  'ocean'  (po  'water';  hw\  unexplained). 

The  Tewa  in  primitive  times  knew  of  many  lakes,  and  doubtless  also, 
in  a  more  or  less  mythical  way,  of  the  ocean.  All  lakes  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  *dkxuwa  'cachinas'  and  passage- 
ways  to  and  from  the  underworld. 

WAVE 

^Vv/Wf  'wave'.    'Ola  (<Span.  ola)  is  also  sometimes  used. 

IRRIGATION 

The  Tewa  constructed  Systems  of  irrigation  ditches  before  the 
Spaniards  came  to  their  country.  Irrigation  ditch  is  called  üwPo. 
A  large  or  main  ditch  is  called  jijaJcwi'Oy  lit.,  'mother  ditch'  (jija 
'mother';  kwtio  'ditch').  Cf.  Span,  acequia  madre,  of  which  the 
Tewa  expression  may  be  a  translation.  A  small  irrigation  ditch  is 
called  kwi'o'e  ('<s  diminutive).  The  ditches  in  use  at  the  present  day 
are  of  modern  construction  and  supply  Mexican  and  American  as 
well  as  Indian  farmers.  In  the  spring  the  governor  of  each  Tewa 
pueblo  Orders  the  Indians  of  his  pueblo  to  repair  the  ditches  used  by 
the  pueblo,  and  each  male  member  of  the  Community  must  do  his 
share  of  the  work.  In  former  times  the  women  also  worked  at  ditch 
cleaning. 
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Faik  Weather 

EijagUinni  'itisfair  weather'  (of  obscure  etymology:  Kappar- 
ently  'light'  'bright';  ntf  '  to  be'). 

ICE 

?Oji  'ice'.  'Oji  Uiyw&i'1  'green  or  blue  ice'  Coji  'ice';  tsüywsz 
'greenness'  'green'  'blueness'  'blue';  '**  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  *Oji  jf^nüP*  'black  ice'  (?qji  'ice';  p%$yf  'black- 
0688'  'black';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  'Black  ice* 
is  found  the  year  round  on  the  east  side  of  Truchas  Peak  [22:13],  q.  v. 

Pon&oji  'the  water  is  frozen'  {Po  ' water;'  n&  'it';  'oji  'ice'  'to 
freeze').  Ntfojijuwa  'the  ice  is  melted'  (n$  'it':  yoji  'ice';  juwa 
'tomelt'). 

Icicle  is  called  'ofaatQQf  'long  slender  form  in  which  the  ice  lies' 
(Jqji  'ice';  sa  'to  be  in  or  at',  said  of  3+,  here  used  with  sing,  of  min. 
gender;  tqt)f  4tube'  'thing  of  long  slender  form'). 

Glacier 

There  is  no  special  term  for  'glacier.'  The  Indians  would  say 
merely  Joji  n^lco  'ice  lies'  (?oji  'ice';  n<l  'it';  Ico  'to  lie'). 

Heat,  Cold 

Nfauwa  'it  is  warm'  (n$  'it';  suwa  'to  be  warm').  Said  of  the 
weather  and  of  objects.  N$t8QT)w%  'it  is  hot'  (ntf  '  it';  tsiywsß  Ho  be 
hot').  Said  of  the  weather  and  of  objects.  N&i  'it  is  cold'  'it  is 
cool'  (n4  'it';  U  'to  be  cold').  Said  of  the  weather  only.  HtfahVjo 
nqii  'it  is  very  cold'  (Ao'akPjo  '  very';  n$  'it';  U  'to  be  cold').  Said 
of  the  weather  only.  Ntfofcadi  'it  is  cold'  (ni  'it'?  yok%cui  'to  be 
cold').     Said  of  objects  only. 

The  winter  is  cold  in  the  Tewa  country,  and  in  the  summer  the 
temperature  rarely  rises  above  90°  F. 

Smoke 

^lrifft  '  smoke '.  Tobacco  is  smoked  in  connection  with  ceremonies, 
the  smoke  symbolizing  clouds. 
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Steam,  Vapob 

'Ok%\r)f  'steam'  'vapor'.  The  trails  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are 
said  to  consist  of  vapor.    See  Sun  and  Moon. 

Kw$okK\gf  'rain  vapor'  (hw$  'rain';  'olciyf  'vapor').  This  is 
applied  to  vapor  or  steam  sometimes  seen  riaing  f rom  the  ground  after 
a  rain. 

Mist,  Fog 

Soiofcuwa  'mist'  'fog'  (unexplained,  cf.  'o¥uwa  'cloud').  iV$- 
sotok%uwan<&  'it  is  misty'  (n4  'it ';  sobokxuwa,  as  above;  n4  postpound). 
N$8öbo¥uwapi  'the  mist  is  Coming  out'  (n4  'it';  sdboTcuwa  as  above; 
pi  '  to  issue').  N<$,sdbokKuwako  '  the  mist  is  out'  (n4  '  it';  sobofcuwa,  as 
above;  Ico  'to  lie').  Sometimes  the  mist  comes  strangely  thick  and 
white.  This  is  called  sohok%uwa  fsglca??* '  thick  white  mist'  (söboföuwa, 
as  above;  ts%  'whiteness'  'white';  lea  'thickness"  thick';  Vlocative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Mist  is  rare  in  the  Tewa  country,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  days  of  continuous  mist.  Mist  is  recognized  by  the  Tewa  as 
being  merely  a  cloud  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  of ten  seen 
rising  f  rom  the  river  at  nightfall  in  winter. 

Dew 

Pose  'dew'  {Po  'water';  se  unexplained).  ^Iposejemu^  'the  dew  is 
falling'  (H  'it';  Pose  'dew';  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3+,  here  used  with 
sing,  of  min.  gender;  4e*e  present). 

Frost,  Hoarfbost 

Ts$pi  'white  comes  out'  (fs$  'whiteness'  'white';  pi  'to  issue'). 
Nqts%pin4  'it  is  (hoar-)  frosty'  (ntf  'it';  is%pi,  as  above;  n$  'to  be'). 

'Ojegi  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  light  frost  with  long  spicules,  seen  espe- 
cially  on  the  surface  of  snow  when  after  a  snowstorm  a  cold  wind 
comes  f  rom  the  northeast.  Small  spicules  of  ice  come  down  as  a  mist, 
and  even  fall  in  such  quantity  that  they  can  be  scooped  up  by 
the  handful  where  they  have  fallen  as  powder  on  top  of  the  snow. 
It  is  also  called  jfyo/ojeqi  (pxQVS  'snow').  According  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Linney,  of  the  Weather  Service  at  Santa  Fe,  'ojegi  is  not  hoarfrost — 
there  is  no  populär  English  name  for  it.  Nftojegmi  'the  ground  is 
covered  with  this  kind  of  frost'  (ntf  'it';  'qjegi,  see  above;  n<l  'to  be'). 

CLOUD8 

'  Ok'uwa  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  cloud.  It  is  distinguished  f  rom 
^olcwwa  'spirit'  'cachina'  by  having  its  first  syllable  short;  it  is  doubt- 
less  connected  etymologically  with  the  latter  word.  Cf .  also  soiok'uwa 
'mist'.  Wordsmeaning  'cloud'  in  other  Pueblo  languages  are:  Jemez 
todhäfy  Cochiti  Aaß'nate,  Hopi  (Oraibi)  ömatfy,. 
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Clouds  are  said  to  corae  up  or  out  and  then  to  be  in  the  sky. 
2MpokKuvKipi?3f?*  'the  cloud  is  coining  up  or  out',  i.e.  into  view  above  the 
horizon  (n$  *it';  ^oJcuwa  'cloud';  pi  'to  issue'  'to  emerge';  '#'*  'to 
come').  '  Ofcuwa  makowa  rups&yf  'the  cloud  is  in  the  sky'  ^ohxuwa 
cloud';  makowa  'sky'  'in  the  sky';  v4  'it';  *%yf  'to  sit'  'to  be'). 

The  verb  'oKuwanü  means  'to  be  cloudy'.  N$okKuwan$  'it  is 
cloudy'  (n4  'it';  'oteuwa  'cloud';  tu$  postpound).  To  give  the  mean- 
ing  that  the  whole  sky  is  overcast,  hßki  'all'  or  \%>m%pije  'in  every 
direction'  may  be  added. 

Clouds  are  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  color. 
Thus  'olcuwa  ütfi*4  'white  cloud'  (Jok%uwa  'cloud';  ts&  'whiteness' 
'white';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix);  'ofcuwa  pi*?'  'red 
cloud'  (?okKuwa  'cloud';  pi  'redness'  'red';  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  The  word  pobl  'flower5  is  used  in  describing  fluffy, 
cumulus  clouds  of  white  or  dark  color.  '  OTcuwajxXi  'fluffy,  cumu- 
lus  cloud'  ^okKuwa  'cloud';  po%\  'flower5) — literally  'flower  cloud'. 
Wkxuwa  pd&d&tfi?1  or  'ok'uwa  üsepoWi?*  'white  flower-cloud'  'fluffy 
white  cloud'  (folcuwa  'cloud';  pdtii  'flower';  &#  'whiteness'  'white';  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  ^OTcuwa  pdtiinytfcypV*  or 
^oJcuwa  nyJe^pobVt?*  'dark  flower-cloud'  'dark-colored  fluffy  cloud' 
^okKuwa  'cloud';  jxM  'flower';  nyJc'y,  'dark  color5  'dark';  V*  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

Names  of  seasons  are  prepounded.  Frequent  is  pqyo'ofcitwa  'spring 
cloud'  (pqjo  'spring  time';  ^olcuwa  'cloud'). 

Clouds  may  be  described  by  their  accompaniment  W$okKuwa  or 
^ofcvwxLwtfV1  'wind  cloud'  {toi  4wind';  'ofcuwa  'cloud';  V  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  PKqt)/oKuwa  'snow  cloud'  (jfQVf  'snow'; 
Jok*wwa  'cloud').  Kwiy/oVuwa  'rain  cloud'  (hjoiys  'rain';  ^oVuwa 
'cloud').  Tsiguw^n^yj^ok'uwa  'lightning  cloud'  'thunder  cloud'  (tsigu- 
w%ny,r)f  'lightning';  ^oUuwa  'cloud'). 

Other  expressions  relating  to  clouds  f ollow.  Kwiy^i^  ntfok'woarui 
4it  i9  cloudy  and  threatens  rain',  lit.  'rainily  it  is  cloudy'  {kwiyf 
'rain';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ni  4it';  'ok'uwa 
'cloud';  n$  verbifying  element).  Wfcuwawiyhi  'a  long  strip  of 
cloud'  'a  stratus  cloud'  {'ok%uwa  'cloud';  w\yki  'long,  straight,  and 
narrow').  ^Olcuwabu  'long  bent  cloud',  stratus  or  other  cloud  that 
extends  far  across  the  sky,  because  of  its  length  appearing  to  be 
bent  (?ok*uwa  'cloud';  fru  'length  and  state  of  being  bent'  'long 
and  bent').  ^Olcuwa  ts4yw$pigiH  'small  flattish  bluish  cloud'  of  the 
kind  seen  high  in  the  sky  on  some  cold  days  {'ok*uwa  'cloud' ;  tsiywsz 
'blueness'  'blue' ;  'greenness'  'green' ;  pigi  'smallness  and  flatness' 
4  small  and  flat ' ;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  '  Ok'  uwar 
boui  'cloud  pile'  'cumulus  cloud'  ^ok'uwa  'cloud';  faii  'pile'). 
'Ofcuzoa  tsiyw&P*  'bluish  cloud'  of  the  kind  usually  large  and 
high  QcJcutoa  'cloud';  te4yw%  'blueness'  'blae'  'greenness'  'green'; 
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'i5*  locative  and  adjective-f orming  postfix).  '  OVuwa^ywiyf  6  cloud 
zigzag'  'cloud  in  zigzag  form'  ^ottv/wa  'cloud';  s^vwiyf  '»zigzag5). 
^OVvAJOcCokq  ' cloud  down',  applied  to  high  whitish  cirrus  clouds 
VoVwjDa  *  cloud5;  >okq  'down5  'fine  feathers5  'fluff5).  'OKuwaTeiV* 
4 sharp  cloud'  'cloud  with  a  sharp  point  or  edge5  ^otiwwa  'cloud' ;  Tee 
'sharpness5  'sharp';  V  locative  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix). 
K^spgjtofcuwa  '  mountain-lion  cloud5,  a  light-colored  cloud  associated 
with  the  north  (kx%r)f  'mountain-lion';  'oJcuwa  'cloud').  'Ok'uwa 
qwaj&i?*  'hanging  cloud'  ^oJe'vAJoa  'cloud';  qwaji  'to  hang';  V  loca- 
tive and  adjective-f  orming  postfix).'  ' OJfuwawiri  'horizontally  pro- 
jeeting  point  of  a  cloud'  (foVuvxi  'cloud5 ;  wud  'horizontally  projeet- 
ing  point5;  see  under  Geographical  Terms).  'Ok*uvxipir}j>  'cloud 
mountain';  sometimes  applied  to  a  cloud  that  resembles  a  mountain 
{?oJcxwwa  'cloud';  piyf  'mountain');  these  clouds  are  usually  dark. 
'OJcuwawaJ>JiH  'scattered clouds5  ^oTeuwa  'cloud5;  vxue  Scattered'; 
V  locative  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix).  'Ofcuzoa  qwiui  'a  line  or 
row  of  clouds5  ('oFuwa  'cloud5;  qwiti  'line5  'row5).  Polcany,,  the 
Tewa  name  of  Julian  Martinez  of  San  Hdefonso,  is  said  to  mean  a  line 
or  arch  of  clouds.  'Ottuioa  tKy,  'spotted  cloud5,  applied  to  a  kind 
of  greenish  cloud  with  whitish  tinge  (fok'uwa  'cloud';  tKy,  'spotted- 
ness'  'spotted').  JOkxuwajfagiH  'broad  flat  cloud'  ^okKuwa  'cloud'; 
p'agi  'breadth  and  flatness'  'broad  and  flat';  V  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming  postfix).  yOkxuwd?e  'little  cloud'  (yokxvwa  'cloud';  'e 
diminutive). 

The  mythological  serpents,  'Jfltansv,  and  cachinas,  'dkxuwa,  are 
supposed  to  live  in  the  clouds  and  to  be  seen  sometimes  by  people 
when  looking  upward.  The  cachinas  or  deified  spirits  (?okxuwa)  are 
supposed  ever  to  be  present  among  the  clouds,  and  the  close  asso- 
öiation  between  them  and  the  clouds  probably  aecounts  for  the 
resemblance  of  the  words  *ökxuwa  and  'oFuwa.  The  Tewa  also 
speak  of  mythic  persons  who  are  known  as  'ok'uwc&owh  'cloud  peo- 
ple' ('okxuwa  'cloud';  iowä  'person5  'people5),  *okxuwa?eny,  'cloud 
youth'  ^okxwwa  'cloud';  'eny,  'youth5),  and  'okxwjDd?d?anfy,'  'cloud 
maiden'  (?okxmoa  'cloud';  ya?ansy,  'maiden5).  These  people,  youths 
or  maidens,  are  also  mentioned  with  appropriate  colors  for  the  six 
directions.'  Ok'uwapi  'red  cloud5  figures  in  the  War  txod  myth. 
The  Tewa  also  speak  of  ^oüwoateqwa  'cloud  house'  (yokxuwa  'cloud'; 
teqwa  'house').    They  teil  of  a  pueblo  in  the  sky  above  the  clouds. 

The  terrace,  so  common  in  Tewa  art,  represents  clouds.  Bandelier1 
says:  "The  clouds,  the  moon,  lightning,  and  the  whirlwind  maintain 
[in  Tewa  religious  paintings]  the  same  hues  all  the  year  round." 

Tewa  personal  names  compounded  with  ^ofcwwa  seem  to  be  given  to 
males  only. 

Tobacco  smoke,  soap  plant  suds,  feathers,  etc.,  symbolize  clouds  in 
ceremonies. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  r,  p.  311, 1890. 
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The  shadow  of  a  cloud  iß  called  'otfuvxfofry  ('ok'uwa  'cloud';  'oFy 
4  shadow'). 

Cloudiness  is  ntfotsünni  4it  iß  a  little  cloudy'  4the  sein  is  somewhat 
obecuredbyelouds' (ntf  *it';  'ofetf^yunexplained;  cf.  Uimpije^  4west' 
and  ts4n4i  '  yesterday';  n$  * to  be'  postpound). 

Rain 

uThe  rainy  season  is  defined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  limited  to  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September.  .  .  .  Weeks  may  elapse  without 
the  discharge  of  a  single  sho#er;  then  again  weeks  may  bring  a  series 
of  thunder-storms  acoompanied  by  floods  of  rain.  Döring  the  other 
nine  months  of  the  year  there  are  occasional  days  of  rain,  which 
usually  comes  from  the  southeast,  and  lasts  until  the  wind  settles  in 
the  opposite  qnarter.  The  same  happens  with  snow-storms;  the 
southeasterly  winds  are  their  forerunners,  while  northwesterly  cur- 
rents  bring  them  to  a  close." *  Most  rains  of  the  Tewa  country  come 
from  the  southwest,  not  from  the  southeast  as  Bandelier  states.3 

Eain  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  farmer  in  the  Southwest  The 
Tewa  religion  is  replete  with  practices  and  prayers  the  objeet  of 
which  is  to  bring  rain  and  insure  crops.  There  are  also  special  dances 
held  by  the  Tewa  for  producing  rain.  These  are  called  kw$nfcue, 
kw$mpafctfe,  or  hw$mp\n$nfcue  'rain  dance'  'rain-making  dance' 
4rain-power dance'  (hoiys  4  rain '  ;/a^ 4  dance';  pa  4to make'; pinbyf 
'magic  power'). 

Rain  is  called  hwtyQf.  yIhu4'n4o>0  4it  is  raining'  ('*  4it';  foaiys 
4rain';  V°  progressive  postpound,  present).  'Ihw$nni  *  it  has  rained' 
('* 4  it ';  hwüys i  *****  '>  ^4  verbifying  postpound,  perf ect).  Nikwiyka- 
4a?a  4it  wants  to  rain'  (n$  4it';  kv>4ys  'rain';  iacausative;  <lda  cto 
want').  Ewi'Of'e  4adrizzle'  4a  little  rain'  (kuxiys  'rain';  '* diminu- 
tive). Kwiys  h^itu}?'  4a  little  rain'  (kwüys  'rain';  h€\t)f  'little'; 
V  locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix).  Pajeki  Jtku4n4o'0  4itis 
raining  much'  Qbajeki  4much';  H  cit';  hwiyf  'rain';  V°  progres- 
sive, present).  HüwQhwü'gf  4good  rain'  (hPwQ  4goodness' 
4good';  fcuxiys  'rain').  Nihux&ywiof  4the  rain  is  standing',  said 
when  rain  is  seen  in  the  distance  (n#  cit';  kwfyyf  4rain';  w\*Qf  4to 
stand').  Nükwüywinise  'the  rain  Stands  yellow',  said  when  rain  is 
seen  in  the  distance  and  looks  yellowish  (n4  4it';  Jcwivj»  4rain':  wiyf 
*to  stand';  ise  4yellowness'  4 yellow').  N$kw$nj>>%F  'the  rain  is 
Coming'  (n$  'it';  Jcwüys  4rain';  '#'*  'tocome').  fuwagi  ^ikwiyJcemq 
k soonit will  rain '  (fuioagi 'aoon']  H  4it';  ^i^y'rain';  kemq  f uture). 
Kwimpo  4rain  water'  4rain'  (kmyf  'rain';  Po  4 water').    Kwßwliwe 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  15, 1890. 

'  See  Henderaon,  Geology  and  Topograph y  of  the  Rio  Grande  Region  in  New  Mexico,  Butt.  £f ,  Bw~ 
Amer.  Btkn, 
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(or  JcwümPoHwe)  n$Popi  4  Springs  come  up  in  the  rain'  {kw$ys 
4rain';  kwimpo  4rain'  'rainwater'  <kw4ys  4vain',  Po  4water';  Hwe 
locative;  n&  4it';  Po  4water';  pi  *to  issue'). 

A  cloudburst  is  called  kwimpo 80JQyy  4  big rain '  (kw&mpo i rain ' 4  rain 
water '  <  hwiyf  'rain,'  Po  4  water';  sdoyf  'big'). 

Rainbow 

£w$ntenil>e  4 rainbow'  (kzoiyy  4rain';  tvyf  c long  cy lindrical  thing 
or  tube';  \e  ref erring  to  round  or  wheel-like  shape;  wagon  wheel  is 
called  tzmbe).  The  divinity  of  the  rainbow  is  Kwürd&nbe8$n4o 6  Bain- 
bow  Old  Man '  (senfo  4  old  man ').  A  rainbow  on  top  of  another  is 
called  kwinizmbe  hwage^ivf  4 rainbow  on  top'  {Jcwage  4on  top';  *\rjs 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.)  Bandelier1  says:  "The  Win- 
ter rainbow  [of  Tewa  symbolism]  is  white,  the  summer  rainbow 
tricolored." 

Hail 

SakqmhJ'  'hail'  (of  obscure  etymology;  \3e  seems  to  mean  4  small 
and  round').     *hak$mh£<?°  4it  is  hailing'  (V  4it' ;  V°  progressive). 

Snow 

Pqyf  'snow5.  lj)\nio>0  4it  is  snowing'  (H  cit';  p'oys  'snow'; 
V°  progressive).  Snowball  is  called  p%Q?nbv?u  or  p'Qmb^e  according 
to  its  size  (pKQVf  'snow';  \u!u  clarge  and  round';  \£e  4small  and 
round').  For  4snowy'  the  adjective  is  formed:  Icu  p%<?n$i?i  'snowy 
stone'  (hu  4stone';  pKQys  4snow';  4i"  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix). 

HAIL-LIKE   FLAKE8  OF   SNOW 

JFQmtewJe  'small  round  snow'  (p*QVS  'snow';  \ewe  4small  and 
round';  7e  diminutive)  is  the  name  given  to  small  flakes  of  snow,  hard 
like  hail,  which  come  down  while  it  is  snowing. 

RAINY   SNOW 

Kwimp%qi)jf  4rain  snow'  (kw^yf  4rain';  pxqyf  4snow').  Said  of 
snow  mixed  with  rain. 

LTTTLE   HOLE8  IN   THE   8NOW 

Little  holes  seen  in  the  crust  of  fallen  snow  are  called  p*Qmpxdie 
(p'qvS  'snow';  p*o  4hole';  Je  diminutive). 

*  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  311, 1890. 
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Wind 

W$  4wind'.  'iw^V0  4it  is  blowing'  4t  is  windy '  (H  4it';  w$  'wind'; 
V°  progressive).  lfi$iD$<Ia?a  4  it  wants  to  blow '  4  it  looks  like  wind '  (n4 
fiit';  w$  'wind';  4c?a  'to  want').  Kegi  Hvxio'0  4it  is  blowing  hard' 
(kegi  4hard').  A  bullroarer  is  called  vxity,  'wind  call'  (vxl  'wind';  ty, 
4to  call').  Wind  is  produced  by  Wiikwijo  'Wind  Old  Woman'  (wq 
4  wind';  Jtwijo  4 old  woman'),  who  liveson  Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]. 

DUST-WTNT> 

NqfsjiP '  dust-wind*  (of  obscure  etymology).  'i7i#'2;W0  4it  is  dust- 
windy'  4there  is  a  duststorm'  ('i  'it';  V°  present).  N<$itfVikK,y>  4a 
dark  dust-cloud'  (nq?*ji?\  as  above;  k%y,  'darkness'  'dark'). 

WHIRLWIND 

Nigomi  4there  is  a  whirlwind'  (n4  4it';  gomi  unexplained).  Ban- 
delier *  speaks  of  the  whirlwind  in  Tewa  symbolism. 

Lightning 

TMQuw%ny,T)f  'lightning'.  'Iteiguw%nym4Je  'lightning  flashes'  C& 
*it';  tsiguw%ny,ys  'lightning';  $Je  present).  At  the  point  of  each 
lightning  bolt  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  t8iguw%ny,nt#Pi  'lightning 
point'  (tsigtiw&nyyf  lightning';  UPi  'flaking  stone'  'piece  of  flint  or 
obsidian '  4  arrow  point ').  The  light  accompany ing  a  lightning  flash  is 
called  tsikx%r)f  4meal  of  the  point'  (taPias  above;  Ics&yf  4meal  flour'). 
Lightning  is  produced  by  'öVuwa,  who  throw  it  from  the  clouds. 
Flaking  stone,  wherever  f  ound,  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  light- 
ning striking  the  earth.  An '  ok%uwa^  having  hurled  a  tsiguws^nyntsi1^ 
picks  it  up  again  if  it  is  not  shattered.  That  is  why  no  perfect 
t8igvw$ny,nt8i'i  are  ever  found  on  the  earth. 

The  arrows  of  the  War  Gods  were  of  lightning;  these  arrows  they 
stole. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Linney  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Santa  Fe  gives  the  In- 
formation that  lightning  caused  more  than  twenty  deaths  in  New 
Mexico  in  1911.  Three  years  ago  a  prominent  Indian  of  Namb6  was 
killed  at  the  place  called  Jobuhitu  [25:60],  east  of  that  pueblo. 

Thunder,  Thunderstorm 

Kw4ü  'thunder'.  'ITcutitfo'0  4it  is  thundering'  (H  4it';  hwm 
4  thunder';  V°  progressive).  Thunder  is  produced  by  the  Kwqt&kwijo 
'Thunder  Old  Woman'  (foo4t$  4thunder';  Jcwijo  4old  woman'). 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  311, 1890. 
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There  is  no  Tewa  name  for  '  thunderstorm',  although  such  storms 
are  very  frequent  in  sunimer.  The  Tewa  speak  merely  of  hwiti 
'thunder'  and  kw&yf  'rain'. 

4 '  HEAT-LIGHTNING" 

My,w%  4  heat-lightning'  'lightof  da wn  which  resembles  heat-light- 
ning' 'northern  lights'  'brightness/  said  of  starlight  (of  obscure 
etymology).  2ftbmy,w%tfa  4the  heat-lightning  leaps  up'  (n4  'it'; 
my,w%  ' heat-lightning';  tfa  'to  leap').  'Imy,w%$de  'it  is  light- 
ning  with  heat-lightning'  (H  'it5;  my,w%  as  above;  ude  present). 
N<lmy,w%pd>0  'it  is  lightning  with  heat-lightning'  (n4  'it';  my,w%  as 
above;  j>(?°  verbifying  postpound).  My,w%  appears  in  a  number  of 
personal  names. 

Mirage 

NüPolcowagi  n$o  or  nipolcowagi  'ynffqys  '  it  resembles  water  lying' 
(n4  'it';  ^o'water';  leo  4tolie';  wagi'like';  n#4it';  io  4toresemble'; 
^Wf  'it';  ffiys  'to  appear  to  one'). 

Echo 

NqfrAo  'it  echoes'  (n4  'it';  icio  'to  echo'). 
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III.  PERIODS  OF  TIME 

Yeab 

Fqw  4year';  cf.  pqjoqfrii  'summer'.  NstfiP  'c?anfiüce  ts^iisi  pqjo 
rin4mu  4this  girl  is  sixteen  years  old'  (n&  4this';  V  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  'a^nfuke  'girl';  t&risi  4  sixteen*  <£#  4  ten', 
M  'from',  ai'six';  pqjo  'year';  'i'she';  /itf'she';  mm  'to  have' 

4  tobe5). 

The  y ear  began  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstioe.  The  time  of  new 
year  was  called pqjo  ts^mb  ''*  (pqjo  'year';  tiümfyi  'new';  HH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

N&Ppqgo  c  this  year '  {n%  '  this ';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  He  pqjo  ' last  year'  (he  ' last'  in  this  sense).  N%w?a  pqjo 
or  'oweurPa  pqjo  'next  year'  (n%  'this';  wVa  '  Coming'  'other'  '  dif - 
ferent';  'owe  'there').  Wije  pqjo  nip'aJ^^*  'two  years  ago'  (wije 
4  two ';  pqjo  '  year ';  ni  4  it' ;  pcUe 4  to  pass ';  '&*  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix).  Wije  pqjo  Hwe  4  in  two  years '  *  two  years  f rom 
now'  (wije  4two';  pqjo  4year';  Hwe  'at',  4in'  in  this  sense). 

Seasons 

The  Tewa  distinguish  only  two  seasons — summer  and  winter.  The 
summer  (pqjog&ii,  unexplained,  but  cf .  pqjo  4  year ')  begins  in  the 
spring  and  lasts  until  the  fall,  including  the  months  of  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  The  winter  (te^niui^  unex- 
plained) begins  in  the  fall  and  lasts  until  the  spring,  including  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March.  The  Tewa  speak  also  of  ta^n^i  4  the  spring  or  planting  time ', 
m&p^cjeti  4  the  harvest  time',  both  of  these  words  being  obscure  in 
derivation  and  not  considered  to  denote  true  seasons.  Unlike  the 
Tewa,  the  Jemez  appear  to  distinguish  four  seasons:  tqdäglü  4spring', 
pef  4 summer',  päl  '  autumn ',  töol 4  winter'. 

fflß'i?*  tJntui  4this  winter'  (n%  4this';  '&"  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  tänudi  'winter').  N%wVa  tönvM  4next  winter' 
(n%  4this';  wi?a  4other';  t£nvJ>i  4  winter').  HetJwuAi  4  last  winter' 
(he  4last';  tönuui  4 winter'). 

All  the  clans  of  the  Tewa  villages  belong  to  either  the  Summer  or 
the  Winter  phratry .  The  same  clan,  wherever  it  is  f  ound,  always 
belongs  to  the  same  phratry.  The  Summer  phratry  or  division  is 
called  Ihjog.e^iräowä  4  summer  people'  (pqjog&U  4 summer';  ^vof 
locative  and  adjective-forming   postfix;   Iowa    'person'    'people'), 
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Itunfghwä  'turquoise  people'  Qcunf%  'turquoise';  fowä'person'  'peo- 
ple'), or  Kaje  (of  obscure  etymology).  The  Winter  phratry  is  called 
TdnuJßirdowh  'winter  people'  (te'niai  4  winter';  ^vOf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  iowä  4person'  4  people');  Potowä  4 squash 
people'  (po  4  squash'  4pumpkin'  4gourd'  4calabash';  Iowa  4person' 
'people'),  or  Kw&ii  (of  obscure  etymology).  The  Summer  people  are 
presided  over  by  the  Summer  cacique,  po^tyrijo  4ceremony-presiding 
chief'  (p<?%  4to  presideataceremony',  said  of  either  Summer  or  Win- 
ter cacique);  tymjo  'chief,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  summer  ceremo- 
nies.  The  Winter  people  and  ceremonies  are  in  charge  of  the  Winter 
cacique,  'ojiketynjö  4hard  ice  chief  ('oji  4ice';  Jce  4hardness'  4hard'; 
tymjo  4 chief')-  Bandelier l  writes:  ccThe  [Tewa]  altar  (Cen-te)  used  in 
the  estufas  is  green  for  the  summer  months,  yellow  after  the  autum- 
nal  equinox."  So  far  as  the  present  writer  has  learned,  the  Tewa  do 
not  recognize  equinoxes,  but  only  solstices. 

Distinct  personal  names  were  considered  appropriate  for  children 
according  to  the  season  in  which  they  were  born — summer  or  winter. 

Months 

The  Tewa  year  contained  twelve,  not  thirteen  months.  In  this  it 
agreed  with  the  Zuni  year  according  to  Cushing  (see  the  accompany- 
ing  table).  The  months  are  said  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  new 
moon,  but  this  subject  needs  f  urther  investigation.  They  are  divided 
into  summer  and  winter  months  (see  under  Seasons).  Month  is 
called  Po  4moon'.  The  term  Pos^n^o  is  applied  only  to  the  divinity 
resident  in  the  moon  (see  under  Sun  and  Moon)  . 

The  months  were  known  by  descriptive  names,  which  are  passing 
out  of  use.  These  names  differed  considerably  according  to  the 
Speaker  and  the  village.  The  accompanying  table  gives  month-names 
obtained  from  Indians  of  four  Tewa  villages;  also  Jemez  and  Zuni 
month-names,  the  latter  from  Cushing.2  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
old  designations  of  some  months  have  been  supplanted  partially  or 
wholly  by  names  of  saints7  whoso  festivals  play  an  important  röle  in 
present-day  Tewa  life.  December  is  invariably  named  from  ny,p*a 
4  Christmas,'  and  the  old  name  could  not  be  discovered. 

i  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  311, 1880. 

*Zufli  Breadstuff,  The  MilUtone,  p.  58,  April,  1884. 
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The  Christian  Week 

Jaui  'time  between'  Sundays,  'week'.  Qomiygu  4Sunday'  is  fre- 
quently  used  to  render  4  week'.  Spanish  semana  '  week '  is  rarely  used 
in  Tewa. 

Qomiygu  4Sunday'  (<Span.  domingo).  Lunk  4Monday'  (<Span. 
lunes).  Meute  4Tuesday'  (<Span.  martes).  MleJJcoli  'Wednesday' 
(<Span.  miercoles).  QmSbh  'Thursday'  (<Span.  jueves).  T^Uirik 
'Friday'-  (<Span.  viernes).  Saba<}il  4Saturday'  (<Span.  sabado). 
No  expressions  meaning  4first  day',  'second  day',  etc.,  are  in  use. 

Day,  Night,  Times  of  Day  and  Night 

Ta  'day';  cf.  fqyf  4sun\  Tcui  4day'  (tf'a'day';  *i  ablative, 
locative).  Ta  refers  to  the  period  beginning  when  it  becomes 
ligbt  in  the  morning  and  ending  when  it  gets  dark  in  the  evening. 
For  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  there  is  no  expression  current  in 
Tewa. 

N&ateuims&Qf  4the  days  are  getting  shorter'  {ni  'it';  txa  'day'; 
tsUi  4cut  short ' ;  m&ys  '  to  go ') .  Tf&ict«  nifemi  4  the  days  are  short ' 
(tf%dc?«  4short';  ni  4it';  fa  'day';  ni  4to  be').  MfasomvvS  4the 
days  are  getting  longer'  {ni  'it';  txa  'day';  #>4large';  ms&yf  4togo'). 
Hek%nfu  nit*ani  'the  days  are  long'  (Aeh&nsu  4long';  ni  4it';  fa 
4 day';  *i4*tobe'). 

N$k%y,nn<l  4itis  dark'  {ni  4it';  K^yf  'dark';  ni  'to  be').  N<j,ki>powc?%?* 
4the  light  is  going  to  come'  {ni  'it';  Jd  4light';  powa  4to  arrive';  V* 
'tocome').  N<JttK£3&*fa?°  'the  light  is  already  coming'  4it  is  beginning 
toget light' (n4  4it';  fe  'light'  'clear light'; V*  'tocome';  Ao'* 'already'). 
Mt%en$  cit  is  light'  4it  is  deai?  {ni  'it';  fe  4light'  4clear  light';  ni  'to 
be').  Mkipc?0  4it  is  light'  {ni  'it';  ki  'light';  po>°  4to  make').  MJcini 
4it  is  light'  {ni  'it';  ki  'light';  ni  'to  be').  Wa'utii  'the  time  of  the 
early  morning  when  already  light  but  not  yet  dawn  or  sun-up'  (of 
obscureetymology).  Nfyfamvtstf*  4  the  dawn  is  Coming5  {ni  4it';  famu 
'dawn';  V*  'tocome').  Nitxamuni  4itisdawn'  {ni  4it';  txamu  'dawn'; 
ni  'to  be').  Muw%t%e  'the  light  of  dawn'  {muw$  4heat-lightning';  txe 
4light').  Nimuw%t Kep<?°  'the  dawn  is  shining5  {ni  'it';  muw%tfe  as 
above;  poy°  4to  make').  NitxqmpV%?*  'the  sun  is  about  to  come  up'  {ni 
4t';  txqnf  'sun';  pi  4to  issue';  '#'*  'to  come').  NiVqmpi  'the  sun 
comes  up'  {ni  'it';  fqyy  4sun';  pi  4to  issue'  4to  come  out').  Tqnfe 
'sunshine'  4sunlight'  {txqny  'sun';  fe  'light').  Nit'qnfe  'the  sun  is 
shining'  {ni  4it';  tfqyf  'sun';  Ce  'to  shine').  HeJWnhc?0  'early  morning' 
{he^yy-  'morning';  ho*°  progressive).  HeJtyvii  'morning'  'forenoon' 
{heJ>iyf~  'morning'  'forenoon',  absolute  form  never  used;  M  ablative, 
locative).  Heu^ntagMi  'morninf  straight  up  time'  'time  about  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning'  {heJ>VQf  'morning5;  tag.e>ii  as  below;  cf. 
fJitagMi*). 
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Tage  'straight  up',  ref erring  to  the  sun,  '  noon'  (cf.  taje  'straight', 
not  crooked  or  bent).  Tageui  'npon'  (tage  as  above;  ui  ablative,  loca- 
tive).  Tqn  tagest  n$n$  'the  sun  is  at  noon'  (txqr)f  'sun';  tageui 
'noon';  ni  'it';  ni  'to  be').  JFitagepo90  'it  makes  straight  up'  'it  is 
noon'  {ni  'it';  tage  as  above;  jxf°  'to  make').  fuwagi  nitagepo'0 
'noon  comes  very  soon'  (fuwagi  'soon';  nitagepo*0  as  above). 
NitageuipKaue  'noon  is  passed'  {ni  'it';  tageM  'noon';  jfaue  'to 
pass').  Tageuijfaueusi  'afternoon'  {tagest  'noon';  pKaue  'to  pass';  ui 
ablative,  locative).  rjitageui  'evening  straight  up  time'  4time 
about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'  {tKdi  'evening';  tageM  as 
above).  Tx£iui  4evening'  {fdi  'evening',  absolute  form  never  used; 
ui  ablative,  locative).  Nugepije  nitxqmm%r)f  cthe  sun  is  declining' 
{rmge  'down'  'below'  <nv?u  'below',  ge  locative;  pije  '  toward';  ni 
'it';  tfays  'sun';  mkvf  4to  go').  Nikiyf  4it  is  twilight'  {ni  'it'; 
kiyf  4to  be  twilight').  E\n^i  'twilight'  {kiyf  'to  be  twilight';  ui 
ablative,  locative).  NiTcwmjx?0  4it  gets  dark'  {ni  fcit';  kKy,yf  'dark'; 
po*0  4to  make').  Nik'yyf  4it  is  dark'  cit  is  night'  {ni  'it';  Fy,yf 
4to  be  dark').  Nilcynni  'it  is  dark'  {ni  'it';  kxy,yf  'dark';  ni  'to 
be').  ITyui  'night',  especially  used  meaning  'last  night'  (##,  con- 
nected with  kxy,yj>  'to  be  dark';  ui  ablative,  locative).  ITyuiui 
'night'  {kxyui  as  above;  ui  ablative,  locative). 

N&a  4to-day'  {n%  'this';  fa  'day').  JBTyui  'last  night',  see 
above.  TsiJn4i  kxyM  'last  night'  {tsiJn4i  'yesterday';  fcyui  as 
above).  Tsi'nfii  'yesterday'  {tsiyy,  cf .  teimpije  'west'  and  ni'oteirmi 
'it  is  a  litÜe  cloudy ';  ui  ablative,  locative).  Tsimp&rjge  'day  before 
yesterday'  (&tf#y\  as  above;  P%yge  'beyond').  Tcünii  'to-morrow' 
{fayf  'sun';  ui  ablative,  locative).  TdniiKeu^nii  'to-morrow 
morning'  (fa'nfii  'to-morrow';  heu&i4i  'morning5).  rdmpspQge 
'day  after to-morrow'  {txays,  as  above;  P%yge ' beyond'). 

Houes,  Minutes,  Seconds 

yOuä  'hour'  (<Span.  hora).  Mimtiii  'minute'  (<Span.  minuto). 
Segwviu  'second'  (<Span.  segundo).  Wetsßuijonu  youä  wi  "day" 
fctwenty-four  hours  make  a  "day"'  {wets&uijonu  'twenty-four';  'ouä 
'hour';  wi  'one').  Segintsg?*  minutii  wi  Jouä  'sixty  minutes  make  an 
hour'  {segintsg*  'sixty';  minutii  'minute';  wi  'one';  'ouä  'hour'). 
Seg\nt%?*  segunftii  wi  mmutii  'sixty  seconds  make  a  minute'  {segintsg* 
'sixty';  segun$U  'second';  wi  'one';  minutu  'minute'). 

Clock  or  watch  is  called  txqnta  'sun  measure'  {txqyy  'sun';  ta 
'measure'),  or  fqmpy,nw%  'sun  for  lookingat'  {tfqyf  'sun';  py,yw& 
'to  look  at').  Qspmuui  *y,mbi  txqmpy,yw&  'look  at  your  watch!'  {g& 
'you  1'  imperative;  muui  'to look';  'y,mbi  'your';  txqmpy,yw%  'watch'). 

'Iheui  'o'clock'  (said  tomeansomettinglike  'long  being' — cf.  henfi 
'long' — ui  ablative,  locative;  the  '*  is  unexplained).  Tse  'ih&ti  V#'* 
'you  will  comeatseven o'clock *  {tse  'seven';  'iheui,  as  above;  '#  'you'; 
V*  'to  come'). 
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Es^nfu  HMj4u  n&n$  4what  time  is  it'?  (h^nync  4how  miich'; 
'tÄ^^/,  cf.  Hheii  above;  n$  4it';  n4  'to  be').  Ts&iheM  4ten  o'clock' 
(tsg*  'teil';  't  A<ut  'o'clock').  HaMJti  t%Hhe-t>i  or  ttum  t^ihe^i  'about  ten 
o'clock'  (h<uU%  mctfi  'about').  Jorm  uaha  piygeheJtri  'half  past  foiir* 
(jonu  'four5;  daha  'and';  piygehedi  ihsAf<pwffe  'in  the  middle',  A**t, 
cf .  'iÄ^i,  above).  7#'*  minutii  n$te  tsfrtivrijJiwe  4ten  minutes  bef ore 
twelve'  (^*  4ten';  mtnufö 'minute';  n$  4t';  te'tobelacking';  t&Uwije 
'twelve';  Hwe  locative).  Wi  '<uä  n$te  4one  hour  remains'  (wi  4one'; 
'<nä  'hour5;  n4  4it';  te  4to  be  lacking5). 

FEßTTVAL 

piykPiii  4festival'  'fiesta' (of  obscure  etymology)  or  hl  'festival' 
4fiesta'(related  to  hitfi  4to  be  glad'). 

Faik,  Cakntval 

P\s/£a<Span.  feria.  K<uniba(l)  <&pa.n.  carnival.  Fairs  or  cami- 
vals  are  held  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque. 

Time  of  Plague 

Hdiwiwaqi  Iowa,  tah4n4iH  'dying  of  a  great  many  people'  (hcfiwi- 
wagi  4very  many'<  haHwi  4very  many',  wagi  'like';  Iowa  'people5; 
taHvf  cto  die  of  the  plague';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 
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Note. — The  alphabetic  order  isaqdsßvibibdüe  4  f  f  g  g  Q.hi 
%j  kkwlcV  lim  n  nf  y  yw  yy  o  qj>  p  p%  q^qwr  u>  8  f tltK  ts  tfts  ff 
uy,y,vw.    The  glottal  stop  (')  is  ignored  in  the  alphabetic  sequence. 

^A!a  'steep  slope'.     Cf .  tcüa  'gentle  slope'. 

' Akqrnkvüu  '  piain  wholly  or  partly  surrounded  by  higher  land '  '  corner 

of  a  piain'  (yakqys+iuyu). 
'Akqmpije  'south,'  literally  'direction  of  the  plains'  üdkqys+pije). 
^AJcqmpije'intJe  'south  estufa'  ('akqmpije  '  south '+&^).     Synonyms: 

PQJogeji'infotvdfiite'e,  1cy,nj>%täe,  and  k'ajit^e. 
1 *  Akqmpijd\yqwaP%yge  'locality  beyond  (south  of)  the"  south  house- 

row  of  a  pueblo'  ('akqmpije  '  south  *+'>i3i+p%yge).     See  diagram  1, 

p.  305. 
'AJcqmpijJiyqwa#u, 'south  houserow  of  a  pueblo'  (?aJcqmpije  '  south '+ 

^i+qwasy). 
'AkqmjrijeP%n4?i '  south  part  of  a  pueblo'  (yakqmpi;e^psßn4^% 
yAkqni}iwe  'at  the  piain'  (*akqys+'iwe). 
'Akqnnu  'piain'  ^akqyf+nu).     yAkqnn&  ('akqyj>+n&)is  neverused. 

The  various  postfixes  can  be  added  to  'akqnnu  as  to  ^akqyf  with- 

out  difference  of  meaning.     But  Mittle  valley'  is  rendered  'akqyye, 

not  'akqnnu'e. 
'Akqyge,  'akqnnuge  'down  at  the  plains'  ^aJcqyf,  'akonnu+ge). 
^AJcqyf  4  piain'. 
^AJkqy/henfiyf  'long  piain'  '  long  valley  or  glen  with  flatbottom' 

'long    mesa-top'    ^akqyf+henfiyf    'length'     'long',     mineral 

gender). 
^AJcqyfhu\v  'arroyo  with  a  flat,  plain-like  bottom'  ('akqyf+hu'v). 
^Anv!u  'foot  of  a  slope'  'below  a  slope'  fa'0+ntt'tt). 
'Apinnxui  4 middle  of  a  slope' 'half  way  up  or  down  a  slope' (Va+ 

pinnuJ>i). 
'Awap^abu'u,  JawapxdbJe,  'awap*ibv?u9  *awap%ibJe  'low  place  in  which 

cattails  grow'  i^awap%a^  yawap*i  species  of  cattail  +  Jw'w,  J>e*e). 
'jgpo  'race  track'  ('#  'to  run'+^o  'trail'  'track'  4road'). 
yÄki  'V-shape'. 
*>Äyge  'footof  'base  of '  (*4yf  'foot'+g^).     This  is  of ten  combined 

with  other  words,  as:  iygiage  'down  the  slope  to  the  base  of 

the  slope'. 
^nfs&gi  '  on  the  head '. 
'Änfatgilcu,  (?&nf%gi+1cu)  a  conical  rock  bearing  on  its  apex  a  rock 

cap,  thought  by  the  Indians  to   resemble  a  person  carrying  a 

bürden  on  the  head.     (See  pls.  7,  8.) 
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ßa'a  'woman's  beif.     It  is  also  used  figurata  vely  of  a  belt  or  strip  of 

country.     A  man's  belt  is  called  s^mbcSa  {sVQf  4  man  '+#ä'ö). 
gab  4ford'  (<Span.  vado  4ford'). 
Jße  4pottery'  4vessel'. 
£Je  (1)  4  small,  low  roundish  place'  4dell'  4dale'  4small  Valley'  4  small 

corner'  of  a  space,  as  of  a  room.     (2)  4of  roundish  ball-like  shape' 

4baU'4clod'4mound'. 
Jieny$ite  4watchhouse  for  watching  a  melon  field'  (ienuii  4musk- 

melon'  +  te). 
Jiepufcdlbl  4potsherd'  (be  'pottery  *+pu  'base'+i'aM  4to  break'). 
jßesu  'chimney'  4fireplace  connected  with  a  chimney'  (apparently  \Je 

(1)  or  bJe  (2)+8u  'arrow'). 
Jiesujfo  4hole  or  opening  of  a  chimney'  (besu+po). 
&WS  'Httle  bend'. 
JiVQShu\i  4arroyo  the  course  of  which  bends  at  short  intervals'  (b^y+ 

hv?v). 
Jii-  4small  and  roundish'. 
JJig.e  4 sharp  bend'  (bi-  +Q,e). 

Jßiii  4  small  roundish  pile,  grove,  clump,  hill  or  mound'. 
jßokä  4  mouthof  acanyon '  ( <  Span,  boca  c  raouth ' 4  raouth  of  a  canyon '). 
JioM, i  large  roundish  pile,  grove,  clump,  hill  or  mound'. 
Jiula  4dry  dell'  (bitu  (l)+la  'dryness'  4dry'). 
Jiv?u  (1)  large  roundish  low  place '  4dell ' 4  dale ' 4  Valley ' 4  bottom '  (in  the 

sense  of  4low  dell')  4 large  corner  of  a  space'  4courtyard'  4p1aza' 

4placita'  4settlement  surrounding  a  plaza'  'settleraent'  4town' 

4city'.     (2)  4of  large  roundish  ball-like  shape'  4 large  ball'  4 large 

mound'.     See  diagram  1,  p.  305. 
Buioate  4oven'  (buwa  4bread'  +  te). 
BwOf  ' largo  bend'  4 large  turn  of  a  waterway'. 
Bwofhvtu  4arroyo  the  course  of  which  makes  large  turns  at  intervals' 

Iwöf  +  hu?u). 
X)epKo  4coyote's  den'  ($e  4coyote'  +  p*o). 
J)$yf  4  small  point'  4  small  conical  point'. 
j[)y>ys  4 large  point'  4 large  conical  point'. 
'J?4  offspring'  4child',  also  used  as  the  diminutive  postpound.     The 

tone  in  the  singular  is  falling,  in  the  2  +  plural  it  is  rising-f alling. 

When  meaning  4 offspring'  4child'  two  plural  forms  are  in  use:  'ö 

and  *enf%. 
'Ekwelä  4school'  (<Span.  escuela  4school'). 
5 Ekweläteqwa  4schoolhouse'  Qekwelä  +  teqwa): 
'Eiä  4threshing  floor'  (<Span.  era  4threshing  floor'). 
'Etap^etä  4postoffice'  (<Span.  estafeta  'postoffice'). 
'Eta&qn  4railway  Station'  (<Span.  estacion  4railway  Station'). 
JEtupxä  4stove'  (<Span.  estufa  'stove'). 
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f*e  'at'  'down  at'  'to'  'down  to',  locative  postfix  denoting  rest  or 

motion  at  or  motion  toward  one  or  more  places  below  the  level 

of  the  Speaker. 
Hs&  'that  yonder'  'there  yonder,'  demonstrative  element  denoting 

location  not  very  far  f rom  the  Speaker.     Cf .  n%  (1)  and  'o.     It  is 

much  used  bef  ore  postfixes  of  locative  meaning,  e.  g.  h%Jcwajb '  up 

yonder  on  top'  (h%  +  Jcwajh).    It  is  also  used  as  a  noun  prefix, 

e.  g.  h%teqwa?iwe  'at  thathouse'   (A#+  teqwa+Hwe);   also  as  an 

adjective  A#V  teqwaHwe  'at  that  house'  (A#  +  V  +  teqwa+  'iwe). 
H%ge  '  down  there  yonder,'  denoting  location  not  very  far  f rom  the 

Speaker  and  lower  than  the  Speaker  (h%  +  ge). 
H%ns&  '  there  yonder,'  denoting  location  not  very  far  f  rom  the  Speaker 

(h%  +  n%  [2]). 
II%we  'there  yonder,'  denoting  location  not  very  far  from  the  Speaker 

and  at  about  level  of  or  higher  than  the  Speaker  (h&  +  we). 
Hs&vrigakwd'i**  '  inner  storeroom'  'closet'  (h%wi  'something'  'thing' 

+jakwo  'to  be  put  away'  +  V)« 
Hs&wiqwikwonv??*   'inner    storeroom'    'closet'    (h%uri  'something' 

'thing'  +  qwikwonu  'to  be  hung  up'  +  V)« 
H&yge  '  beside'  'at  one  side  of '  and  not  contiguous  Qi&'Qf-  +  ge). 
JSiyqvxue,  pohw\hbyqwoJLe  'mouth  of  a  lake  or  a  body  of  water'  (h$yf 

'respiration'  'spirit'  +  qwcue;  Pokw\).     S^yqwcue  is  also  applied 

to  the  break  in  the  "life-line",  a  line  which  nearly  encircles  the 

vessel  in  certain  designs  of  pottery  painting. 
E&yf  in  h&yqe. 

HJe  'small  groove'  'arroyito'  'gulch'. 
He^e  'wide  gap'. 
JTegi  'gulchlike,'  'groove'. 
Hejlpije  'lengthwise'  (heji  unexplained  +pije). 
Heuimpcfage '  place  down  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning'  {JieJ^yf 

'morning'  +  pcfage). 
HeJ^mpctcuii  ' place  where  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning'  {JveJ^yf 

4  morning'  +  pcfaud). 
ITeu^ksßnivge  'side  or  place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning' 

(hwof  ' morning'  +  Jc%yf  +  Jiyffe). 
JTe4eyk%nmtge  'place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning'  (he^zys 

.'morning'  +  l*#yj>  +  nu  +  ge). 
HeJ^yk^yqe  'place  where  there  is  shade  in  the  morning'  (heuzys  + 

Jc%VS  +  ge). 
HinswegP*  'neck  of  a  peninsula'  (hmf%  'smallness'  'small'  +  segi 

'slenderness'  'slender'  +  V). 
Hui  'near,'  locative  prefix  and  adverb  (At  unexplained  +  j4). 
JTuge  'large  groove'  'arroyo'  (hu'u  +  ge). 
HugePo    'arroyo  water'   'water    from  «an    arroyo'    (hv?u  +  ge  +  Po 

'water'). 
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HiigwoQß  'delta  of  an  arroyo'   'place  down  where  an  arroyo  cuts 

through'  (hu'u  +  qioogß). 
Htäahvtu  'dry  arroyo'  (hitu  +  ia  'dryness'  'dry'  +  hvtu). 
JltSu  'large  groove'  *  arroyo'  'canada'. 
'Ibe  locative  postfix  meaning  'in'  'into',  ref erring  to  rest  or  motion 

in  or  motion  into  hollow  objecto);  HH  +  be  unexplained).     'Ibe  is 

also  used  as  a  noun  meaning  '  room  of  a  building'.     'In'  contigu- 

ous  g&s,  liquid  or  solid  is  expressed  by  Hwe. 
^Repvoge  'in  the  middle'  (?ibe  +  j>XQ<[e). 
'/*  is  primarily  a  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  ref  erring  to  place  at 

about  tbe  same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker.     It  is  also  postfixed 

to  adjective  stems  to  denote  gender  and  number.     JIH  ncver  means 

'in.'    Its  forms  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Sin*.  Dual         8  +  Plural 

Mineral  gender V  'iys  V 

Vegetal  gender 't#y  'iys  *f* 

Animal  gender V  Jiys  ^\Vf 

When  postfixed  to  words  ending  in  o,  q,  u  or  #,  W,  w\i)f  may  be 
used  instead  of  V,  J\VS*  JJJ^  appears  as  a  part  of  many  other 
postfixes,  as  'tbe  (V  +  be),  fani?*  (P%ys  +  V).  J1H  and  its 
Compounds  denote  place  either  near  or  remote.  This  can  be 
observed  by  comparing  'ipije  (V  +  pije)  4to  this  place'  'to  that 
place'  with  n%pije(n%  +jrije)  'to  this  place',  h%pije  'toyonder 
place',  'qpije  'to  that  remote  place'.  The  forms  in  't^y  are  some- 
times  elided  with  the  preceding  syllable;  thus  'OkqQf  'San  Juan 
people'  for  'OkJxgf  (?Oke  'San  Juan  Pueblo'). 

'Ije  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  ref  erring  to  two  or  more  places  of 
about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker  (Y*  +je  unexplained). 
At  two  or  more  places  'in'  contiguous  gas,  liquid  or  solid,  is  also 
expressed  by  Hje.    Cf.  Hwe. 

'Ijepije  'to'  'toward',  ref  erring  to  two  or  more  places  of  about  the 
same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker  (?ije+pije). 

'IjeM,  'from'  'out  of ',  ref  erring  to  two  or  more  places  of  about  the 
same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker  (Hje  +  *i). 

yJnu '  in  "  within ',  ref  erring  to  motion  which  takes  place  entirely  within 
an  object,  as  in  the  sentence  'eagles  soar  in  the  sky'  (V*  +  nu). 

'Iwe  locative  postfix  meaning  '  at',  ref  erring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or 
more  objects  of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker 
(V*  +  we).  '  In'  contiguous  gas,  liquid  or  solid  is  also  expressed 
by  Hwe.  Cf .  Hje.  'Iwe  is  also  used  as  Jibe  is  used,  especially  if 
the  whole  of  an  object  is  not  inside,  e.  g.  of  a  person's  hand  'in'  a 
box. 

'Iwepije  'to'  'toward',  ref  erring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or  more  ob- 
jects of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker  Qiwe  +pije). 
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^Iweii '  f  rom ' '  out  of ',  ref  erring  to  one  place  but  to  one  or  more  objecto 
of  about  the  same  level  as  or  above  the  Speaker  Qiwe  +  u4). 

^\nn^  'aide'  'at  side'  (?ivs  (2)  +  n$). 

'Irm&ti  'side'  'at  side'  ^\f)f  (2)  +  n&  +  Jn).    Cf.  *\rm$. 
lv$e  'side'  below  Speaker,  'down  at  aide'  diyf  (2)  +  ge). 

'lygeUri  'side'  below  Speaker,  'down  at  side'  (?iyf  (2)  +  ge+  ut).  Cf .  'iyge. 

*lvf  (1)  a  form  of  V,  q.  v.  (2)  appearing  in  several  words  meaning 
'side'. 

Ja  'in  the  middle',  appearing  in  yarious  Compounds. 

Jage  'amid'  'in  the  middle  of '  (ja  +  ge). 

Jcue  in  ficjaue  'island'  (apparently  ja  +  Js  unexplained). 

Jojli  'between'  '  among,'  referring  to  a  position  between  or  among 
two  or  more  places  or  objects  (Ja  +  u{). 

Jawe  'outside'  'out  doors'  (ja,  probably  akin  to  ja  'to  put  away'  'to 
put  out  of  the  way'  +  we). 

Jtynteüi  'willow-grown  canyon'  (jiys  'willow'  +  tsi?z). 

JiVffe  'amid'  '  in  the  midst  of '  (j$yf-+ge).  Used,  for  instance,  in  the 
sentence  Toioäjiyffe  ^ojiH  '  I  am  moving  about  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  people'  (jtoioä  'peopl%';  'o  '1';^'"  'to  move  about'). 

Jiygi  'middle  location'  'middle'  'medial'  (jiyf  +  Oh  postfix  appear- 
ing in  many  adjectives). 

Jiygip^agi)  J4ygipKigi  'flat  terrace  part  way  up  between  base  and  top 
of  mesa',  as,  e.  g.,  'bench  at  top  of  talus  slope'  (jiyffi  'middle  loca- 
tion' 'middle'  'medial'  +  pKagi  'largeness  and  flatness'  'large  and 
flat';  j^Vgi  'smallness  and  flatness'  'small  and  flat'). 

J$yf-  'amid 'in  the  Compounds  jiyge  and  jiygi. 

Jo  augmentative  postpound.  It  may  be  postpounded  to  certain  words 
only,  its  usage  being  not  as  free  or  f requent  as  that  of  the  dimin- 
utive '0. 

KdbajuTcdti?1 '  pasture  f enced  in  for  grazing  for  horses '  (kafiaju  <  Span, 
caballo  '  horse '  +  Tca  +  V*)- 

Kaiajute,  Mbajideqwa  'barnorstable  for  horses'  (Jcdbaju  <  Span,  ca- 
ballo ' horse'  +  te;  teqwa). 

Kcmfedh,  'cafiada'  'glen'  'narrow  mountain  valley'  (<  Span.  cafiada, 
of  same  meaning). 

Kanfe-iapois'Pi  'cafiada  with  canyon-like  walls  with  a  stream  flowing 
in  it'  (kanseuä  +  PoisVi). 

Kapijh  'chapel'  (<  Span,  capilla'  'chapel'). 

Kqmpusqtitti,  'graveyard'  (<  Span,  campo  santo  'graveyard'). 

K$n4iH  'shady  place'  (fa&yf-  +  V). 

Kspnnu  'shady  place'  (fa&yf-  +  nu). 

K%i)j>-  '  shade,'  in  some  Compounds,  as  heJ#rjk%n\yqe). 

Keji  'old',  said  of  things,  not  persons.     Used  only  as  a  postpound. 

£i>  an  element  postfixed  to  many  adjective  stems.  Its  meaning  is  not 
clear. 

Rite  'prairie-dog  holes'  (ki  'prairie-dog'  +  te). 
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K\mmu  '  edge'  (Jciys  +  #m*  unexplained). 

K\nnu  '  edge'  (£i#y-  +  nw). 

ÜS#öte  'edge,'  as  of  a  table  or  mesa  (kiyf  +  g.e). 

Kfaf-  in  kivgey  kinnu,  etc. 

iEbp'ö  'boat'  'bridge'  'plank  or  log  across  a  ditcn  or  body  of  water  to 
serve  as  a  bridge'  (ko  probably  identical  with  Tco  4to  bathe'  +  p%e 
'stick'  Svood'  'timber'  'plank'  'log5).  What  is  said  to  be  a  primi- 
tive Tewa  bridge  is  to  be  seen  over  the  mother-ditch  at  San  Juan 
Pueblo.     Such  a  bridge  consists  of  a  roughly  flattened  log. 

Komi  'corrai'  (<  Span,  corral  'corrai').  The  native  Tewa  equivalent 
is  Jca. 

KdJtri-  'right'  opposed  to  left,  in  various  Compounds. 

Kd>a>ig.e*i  'at  the  right  side  of  locative  postfix  (koy*H-  '+  g.e  +  m). 

K<?Mn%  'on  the  right'  'at  the  right  side'  (ktfui-  +  n%  [2]). 

Kq  'barranca,'  'bank  of  an  arroyo  or  gulch'  'arroyo'  'gulch'.  The 
term  is  applied  especially  to  arroyos  of  which  a  barranca  is  a 
prominent  f eature.  Arroyos  which  have  a  bank  on  one  side  and  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  other,  like  those  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  are 
called  kq.     As  a  term  for  arroyos  kqhu^u  is  as  common  as  kq. 

Kqhv!u  'arroyo  with  barrancas  or  banks  as  a  prominent  f eature'  'large 
groove  by  the  barrancas'  (kq  +  Au'v).     Cf .  kq. 

Kqso'o,  kqsoQß,  kqstfjo  'large  barranca'  'large  arroyo'  (kq  +  %<fo  'large- 
ness'  'large';  Q.e\jo). 

Kqtafwtu  'dry  arroyo'  Qcq  +  ta  'dryness'  'dry'+  hu'u). 

Kqvxui  'wide  gap  between  barrancas'  (kq  +  waui). 

KqwVi  'gap  between  barrancas'  (kq  +  wPi). 

Kutfijä  'knife-like  tapering  ridge'  (<Sp.  cuchüla  of  same  meaning). 

Kuwait  a  'sheep-fold'  (kuwa  'sheep'  +  k*a). 

Ky,te  'störe'  'shop'  (ky,  'to  barter'  +  te). 

Kioa-  in  hmge,  kwaji,  etc. 

Kwdta  'downstairs'  'on  the  ground  floor\ 

Kwa&e  'on  or  at  the  broad-topped  height  of  'flat-topped  height' 
'mesa'  'height'  (kwa-+g.e).  Used  of  mesa- top,  top  of  frustrated 
cone,  flat  top  of  a  hand-quern,  etc. 

Kwag.efu'u  ' horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  mesa'  (kwag.e  +/w'w). 

KwcLQßwiii  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  mesa'  (kwag.e  +  wiii). 

Kwajl  'on  orat the  height  of  'height'  'ontopof  'above'  (kwa+je 
unexplained).  This  is  the  most  inclusive  term  meaning  'on  top' 
'at  the  top'  'in  the  top'  'above'  'above  the  top'.  It  may  be 
used,  for  instance,  of  a  bird  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  on  the  top  of  a 
tree,  or  above  a  tree.  Pokwaß  means  'above,  not  touching,  the 
surface  of  the  water'  (f>o  'water'). 

Kvxxglpije  'up'  (kwajl  +pije). 

Kwautü, ' room' of  a  building(<Span.  cuarto  'room  of  a  building'). 
The  term  of  native  Tewa  origin  is  Hfä. 

Kw%kv?iH  'Mexican  settlement'  (Kw%lcw  'Mexican'  +  V")- 
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Kw%hu%üeqwaHH  'Mexican  settlement'  (Kws^hi^  cf.  Kws&Icwqs  'iron', 

'Mexican'  +  ii  possessive  +  teqwa  +'  ^"). 
Kw%hjbv?u  'Mexican  placita'  'Mexican  plaza'  'Mexican  settlement' 

(Kws&lcy,  'Mexican'  +  bu'u). 
JTwghymPo  'railroad'  {Jtw%lctyf)f  4iron'  4metal',  cf.  Tcw%ku  'Mexican' 

+  'ivS>  vegetal  gender  of  iiHt).    This  term  is  frequently  used  for 

railroad  train,  thus:  Kw%ky,mp<>  nimseyf  4  the  train  is  going,'  lit- 

erally  'iron  road  goes'  (n$  'it'  +  mapQf  'to  go'). 
Kw3&ky,mpokop*e  'railroad  bridge'  (<kw%ky/m,po  +  kop'e). 
Kw&ii  'winter  person  'member  of  winter  phratry'  (unexplained.) 
Kiv%MteJe  ' winter  people's  estufa'  (hw&ri   ' winter   person5  +te'e). 

Synonyms:  terwui  'intowübite'e,  pimpije  HrdowcMte' e,  pote'e. 
KwijekwPo  'irrigating  ditch'  {kwije  'to  irrigate'  +  kvrPo). 
KwVo  'irrigation  ditch'  *  ditch'.     The  Tewa  made  extensive  use  of 

irrigation  by  means  of  ditches,  in  pre-European  times.     Ditch- 

work  is  now  done  by  the  men.     In  olden  times  it  was  done  by 

men  and  women  working  together  and  the  implements  used  were 

narrow  shovel-shaped   digging-sticks.      Ditchwork    is    still,  as 

f ormerly,  communal  and  compulsory. 
KwVojija  'main  ditch',  literally  'mother  ditch'  (kwi?o  +^#0 'mother'). 

The  corresponding  term  in  New  Mexican  Span,  is  acequia  madre, 

of  which  the  Tewa  name  is  probably  a  translation. 
Kwtfopo  'irrigation  ditch  water'  ' water  from  an  irrigation  ditch' 

(kwi?o  +  Po  'water'). 
Sa  'denseness'  'dense'  'thicket'  'forest'.    The  word  refers  to  any 

thick  growth  of  vegetal  matter. 
Sja^oM  4grove'  'clump-shaped  thicket'  (loa  +  fall). 
Kabu'u  'grove'  (ha  +  bu'u). 

Rasogß  'big  forest'  'grove'  Qca  +  so'o  'largeness'  4large'  +  g.e). 
Ke  'point'  projecting  more  or  less  vertically,  4projecting  corner'  as 

of  a  table,  4sharp  point'  as  a  cactus  thorn. 
fie  4neck'  of  man  or  lower  animal.    The  tone  of  the  word  is  distinct 

from  that  of  Ice  4 point.' 
Ke^ugi  'large  pointed  peak'  Qce  +  iJtVQi  'largeness  and  pointedness' 

'large  and  pointed'). 
&eg.e  'eage'  (%e  4neck'  +  gß).     This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  word 

meaning  4edge'  of  a  cliff,  4shore'  of  a  lake,  4bank'  or  4edge'  of 
a  river,  etc. 

SeJ^e  4dipper'  'ladle'  (of  obscure  etymology). 

KeJii  4on  top'  of  an  upward-projecting  pointed  object  (Ice  'point'  + 
•ii).  The  term  seems  to  refer  to  an  edge  at  the  top  of  an  upward- 
projecting  more  or  less  sharp  object. 

R&iipije  4to  the  summit'  Oceu>i+pije). 

itewe  4on  top'  of  an  upward-projecting  pointed  object,  4 point'  4peak' 
4 dorne'  (Ice  'point'  +  we).     The  term  seems  also  to  be  used  with 
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the  more  general  meaning  'in,  on  or  at  the  top  of '  'above,'  in 
such  usage  being  identical  with  kwafö.  Said  of  water,  it  denotes 
Position  above  the  surface,  not  touching  the  surface;  cf.  kwajk 

Itewepa?*  'near  the  top'  'a  short  distance  below  the  top3  'not  as  far 
upasthetop'  (Jcewe  +pc?a). 

Rigi  'onthe  upper  surface  and  contiguous  with  the  upper  surface ' 
'on  top  of  or  on  a  surface '  (of  obscure  etymology).  Thus  Po- 
higi  means  'on  the  surface  of  the  water'  (j>o  '  water  *). 

Ru  'stone'  'rock'. 

Rutye  'rocky  dell'  (hu  +  \ie  [1]). 

Kvbui  'small  pile  of  stones'  (hu  +  hüi). 

Itubaii  'large  pile  of  stones'  (hu  +  b<ui). 

Kvbrfu  (1)  i  rocky  dell,'  (2) '  place  enclosed  within  a  circle  of  stones ',  as 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Stone  Lions  [28:27]  or  Stonehenge. 

Ru4Q$egi'iH)  hu4'u4ugiHH  'pointed  rock'  'tent  rock'  ( hu+  i^iegi, 
iuiugi  'pointedness'  'pointed'  +  HJi).     See  plates  6-8. 

J£tt4&i4vn4'Pi,  Ru4V'^4'W^4^i  'pointed  'rock'  'tent  rock'  (Jeu  +  4en4eys 

'pointedness' 'pointed' +  V)-  " 
Ruföaji  '  stone  f etish '  '  stone  shrine'  (Jeu  +  Je'aje).    This  term  is  applied 

to  all  kinds  of  f etishes  and  shrines  made  of  stone.    Cf .  Vajekv^oui. 
RuVspmbtyf  Mittle  gravelly  bend',  as  for  instance  in  the  course  of  a 

creek  (JcuVszys  +  $ZVS)' 
RuV%Mbu?u  '  gravelly  dell'  (Jcu¥%r)f  +  bu'u  [1]). 
RuVspmPo  'gravelly  water'  (JcuVszyf  +  po  '  water'). 
KuV^yf  'gravel'  'coarse  sand'  (Jeu  +  Vs&yj*  'flour'  'meal'?). 
RuWorywi  'pueblo   built  of   tufaeeous   stone'  (JcuYi  'tufa'   'tuff' 

'pumice  stone'  ' tufaeeous  stone'  +  'Qvwi)* 
KuJc*iJQywiJeeji  'tufa  stone  pueblo  ruin'  (huk'i  'tufa  stone'  +  ^qyw\  + 

leeji). 
RuViwcue  'place  where  tufa  stones  or  blocks  are  strewn  or  scattered' 
^     (Jcuk'i  'tufa  stone'  +  wcue  'to  strew'  '  to  scatter'). 
E-u?nf$te  'ant  nest'  (Jcu'nf%  'ant'  +  te). 
Ru?nj>%tebUi  'ant  hill'  (Jcrfnf%te  +  \ui). 
Kuiif%tje  cturquoise  estufa'  (Jcurif%  'turquoise'  +  te?e).     Synonyms: 

'akomjnje'inU'e,  pqjogeuPinhwübite'e  and  VajMe'e. 
Ru\rywi  'pueblo  built  of  stone'  (hu  +  'Qywi). 
Ku'oywikeji  'stone  pueblo  ruin'  (Jeu  +  ^qywi  +  Jeeji ). 
Kupu'un%,  said  to  be  a  Santa  Clara  equivalent  for  hufrUi  '  small  pile 

of  stones'  (Jeu  +puyu  unexplained  +  n%  (2)). 
Itupo  'stone  water'  'water  in  stony  creek-bed'  (hu  +  Po  'water'). 
Kupo  'hole  in  a  stone'  'hole  in  a  stone  in  which  water  collects'  'water 

hole'  in  a  stone  or  rock  (Jeu  +j?Ko).     This  is  the  only  name  by 

which  water-holes  are  commonly  designated. 
j£up%op"awe  'hole  through  a  stone'  (hu  +p'o+p*awe  'to  go  corapletely 

through'). 
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lLu8$yw\rnbv!u  'dell  partly  or  wholly  surrounded  by  a  zigzag  of  stone' 

Qcu^ywyof  +  \u)u  (1)). 
Busüywiys  'zigzag  stone'  'stone  zigzag'  0cu  +  8$r)wiyf  ' zigzag'). 

Applied,  f  or  instance,  to  strata  of  stone  with  serratedly  eroded 

edges.    These  are  represented  in  pottery  painting. 
itusvrjf  'hornlike  projection  of  rock'  (hu  +  styf  'hörn'). 
Kufvtu  '  horizontally  projecting  point  of  stone'  (hu  +föu). 
RutqJan4iH  '  painted  rock '  *  rock  painting '  (hu + ti$*Qf '  painting '  +  V). 
Kutepa  'stone- wall'  used  eitheras  a  fence,  oraspartof  a  building 

(hu  +  tepa). 
Statuta  '  rock  cliff '  (hu  +  ioha). 
£ufa4ugi  '  rocky  peak  or  pinnacle9  (hu+  tfa  unexplained  +  4ug.i '  large- 

ness  and  pointedness'  'large  and  pointed '). 
Kuwcus  '  place  where  stones  are  strewn  or  scattered'  (hu  +  wcuie  'to 

strew'  'to  scatter'), 
üTtf'corral'  'fence'  surrounding  an  enclosure,  'fence'  'enclosure'. 
K*abu'u  'roundish  place  enclosed  by  a  fence  or  hedge  of  some  sort' 

Qc%a  +  h£u  [1]).    The  enclosures  made  f or  certain  Jicarilla  Apache 

and  Navaho  dances  are  called  Yabrfu. 
ITajb  'fetish'  'shrine',  applied  to  anything  in  which  pin<$ys  'magic 

power'  is  believed  to  reside. 
KKaje  'summer  person'  'memberof  summer  phratry'  (unexplained). 
ITqjeku,  kxajehul}(hii  'sacred  stone'  'sacred  stones'  'sacred  stone-pile' 

'  shrine '  (Jcaje  +  hu  +  \ojl%).    Cf .  huJcajb. 
K*ajete'e  ' summer  people's  estufa'  (Jc*aji  'summer  person'  +  te'e). 

Synonyms:     'akQmpije%7tiawÜbite'ef    jwJogeui'iTdvwdftite'e,     and 

kuns&te'e. 
KawiH  '  gap  between  f  ences '  '  entrance  or  exit  of  a  corral '  (Jca  +  w&i). 
ITewVi  'outside  corner  o    a  houserow,  house,  corral,  etc.'  (kKe  unex- 
plained +  wPi). 
ITo  'arm'  of  body  or,  used  figuratively,  'branch'  'bough'  of  a  tree, 

'arm'  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water,  'inlet'  'bay'  'bight'. 
JETcgi  'roofhole'  'door  in  the  roof  through  which  entrance  and  exit 

are  effected'.    In  Tewa  dwelling  rooms  the  hxqji  have  been  largely 

replaced  by  doors  in  the  walls,  but  the  estufas  or  kivas  still  have 

them.     Mythical  h'oji  are  believed  to  exist  at  lakes;  see  pohüflccji. 

Tewa  föqji  has  been  hispanized  as  cöye,  and  the  word  is  cur- 

rent  in  New  Mexican  Spanish.     Bandelier *  writes  "Ko-ye." 

Tewa  Fojime&na  'roofhole',  not  'inner  room'. 
ITondiwe  'place  where  mineral  or  other  substance  is  dug'  'mine' 

'quarry '  (k%oys  '  to  dig'  +  Hwe). 
JToyge  'at  the  end'  'end'  'extent'  (kxVQj>  +  ge). 
KKQyj-  in  fcoyffe. 
Mdkina  'machine'   'engine'  'sawmill'   (<Span.  mäquina  'machine' 

'engine'). 

>  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  262,  1800. 
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Mcu  4ocean'  (<Span.  mar  fcsea'  'ocean'). 

Mcupokwi  4ocean'  (mctf+pohwi). 

MaJLpokwiPszygew&yge  4the"country  down  oeyond  the  ocean'  {mcu- 
Pokwi+p&Qge+nüyf+Qß). 

Mesä  4  table'  'mesa'  'tableland'  (<Span.  mesa  'table'  'mesa'  *  table- 
land'). 

Mesäkwag.e  4mesa'  4tableland'  (medä+ktoag.e). 

Misate  'church'  (misa  <Span.  misa  4  Roman  Catholic  mass'+fe). 

Misätöe  'chapel'  '  little  church'  (müäte+'e). 

Ndba  4  cultivable  field'  'field'.  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Russian  nsboa,  which  it  resembles  in  sound.  Tewa  nata  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  uncommon  Span,  word  nava  4  piain.' 

Nctiba  4game  pitfall'  4large  bottle-shaped  hole  excavated  in  theearth, 
covered  with  brush  and  earth';  deer  fall  into  it  and  are  thus 
caught.  Such  a  pitfall  is  called  in  the  Taos  language  qyana. 
Plate  11  shows  an  ancient  naba. 

Natbahtu  'dell  of  cultivable  land'  (naba  'field'+Jw'v  [1]). 

Ncibahrfu  4arroyo  orcaffada  with  cultivable  land  in  it'  'field  arroyo' 
(ndt>a  '  field '+Aw'w). 

Ndba$oKv}u  4  arroyo  or  cafiada  with  cultivable  fields  and  a  stream  of 
water  in  it'  {ndba  *field'+^öAwV). 

NctibatkVi  'canyon  with  cultivable  land  in  it'  4  field  canyon'  {ndba 
'field '+&«). 

JFqsä,  nasä  'fishweir'  (<Span.  nasa  4  fishweir'). 

N%  (1)  4this'  'here',  demonstrative  element  denoting  position  closeby 
the  Speaker.  Cf .  h%  and  '0.  It  is  much  used  before  postfixes  of 
locative  meaning,  e.  g.  nsßhwaji  'here  on  top'  (n%  +  JcwajS).  It  is 
also  used  as  a  noun  prefix,  e.  g.  n%teqwd}i/u)e  'at  this  house' 
(n%  +  teqwa  +  ^vwe)\  also  as  an  adjective  n&t?*  teqwaHwe  4at  this 
house'  (n#  +  V  +  teqwa  +  Hwe).    (2)  4at'  locative  postfix. 

Nsege  4here'  4down  here',  denoting  position  of  or  close  by  the  Speaker 
and  relatively  low  {ns&  +  ge). 

N%n%  4  here',  denoting  position  of  or  close  by  the  Speaker  (n%,  +  n%  [2]). 

Ns&n%?otxQnn% 4  on  this  side ',  ref erring  usually  to  a  river  or  other  body 
of  water  (n%n%  +  ^ofqnns^. 

Nspnifrii  4on  this  side',  said  of  body  or  otherwise  (n%n%  +  ui). 

Ns&we  4here',  denoting  of  or  close  by  the  Speaker,  and  relatively  high 
(n&  +  we). 

N%we*i  'here'  4on  this  side'  (n$we  +  u4). 

N4ml)je  'small  clump  of  earth'  4mound  of  earth'  (nüys  +  bJe). 

Nirrüt^u  4large  clump  of  earth'  '  mound  of  earth'  (nivS  +  Jt^u  [2]). 

Ninripu  4shrine',  literally,  4earth's  hollow  where  belly  and  rib- 
region  join'  {n$Vf  +  *ipu  'belly  base'  Depression  below  the  ribs 
and  above  the  protruding  part  of  the  belly  on  each  side  of  the 
navel'  <ri  'belly',  ^>w  4base'). 
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Ninla  'desert'  'dry  land'  (niys  +  ia  'dryness'  'dry'). 

Niyge  'floor'  'country'  (niys  +  g.e). 

NiykeJÄ,  'on  earth'  4in  the  world'  (niys  +  Icedi). 

Niys  'earth'  'lfmd'  'country'  'soil'  'floor'. 

N$op%Je  'plastei^  'mortar'  (ni  formative  element  +  'opVdunexplained). 

Ni Po  'kneaded  or  workable  mud'  'mud  suitable  for  matdng  adobe 
walls  or  brick'  (ni  formative  element  +  Po  '  water5).     Cf .  potsi. 

N&pofcy,  'hard  adobe'  whether  in  form  of  adobe  bricks  or  in  other  form 
(n4Po  +  kKy,  indicating  length  and  hardness,  as  mpKekKy,  'bone'  (p%e 
'stick')).  The  Tewa  constructed  pueblos  of  adobe  in  pre-Colum- 
bian  times,  building  up  the  walls,  a  layer  at  a  time,  with  formless 
mud  (nipo).  They  learned  from  the  Spaniards  how  to  make 
adobe  brick  and  the  modern  Tewa  pueblos  are  constructed  of 
such  brick.  The  Tewa  call  an  adobe  brick. wi  niPofcy,  (wi  'a' 
'one'). 

NiPo'Qywikeji  'adobe  pueblo  ruin'  (niPo  +  \yw\h^i). 

NiPowi  'the  water  trickles  down'  said,  for  instance,of  water  trickling 
down  a  clin*  (ni  Ht';  Po  'water';  wi  'to  trickle  down'). 

N<$otajemu  'the  bank  falls'  (ni  4t';  löba  'clifF;  jemu  'to  fall',  said  of 
3+,  used  here  with  mineral  singulare.  Cf.  the  San  Juan  name  for 
February  (p.  63). 

Ni  a  Namb6  and  San  Juan  form  sometimes  used  instead  of  Jiys,  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix. 

Nouüa  'well'  (<New  Mexican  Span,  noria  'well').  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary  Tewa  word  meaning  'well'. 

Nu  'ashes'. 

Nu  locative  postfix  meaning  'at',  ref erring  to  one  or  more  objects  at 
any  level.  It  never  means  'in'.  Its  usage  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical  with  that  of  n%. 

Nuqfi  '  below '  '  under '  '  beneath '  '  at  the  f  oot  of '  (nvtu  +  g.e). 

Nug.epije  '  down '  (nug.e  +  pije). 

Nv!u  'below'  'under'  'beneath'  'at  the  foot  of  'at  the  base  of 
'  close  to '  '  down  in ';  said  of  liquids. 

$w%nla?iH  'place  where  pine  sticks  are  scattered  on  the  ground' 
'place  where  pines  are  dry'  (yw%yf  'rock-pine'  +ia  'dryness' 

'dry'+VO- 

Nfq?m%-  'left',  in  various  Compounds. 

Nf%?m%QfiU,i  '  at  the  left  side  of ';  locative  postfix  (nf%?m%-  +  ge  +  ui). 

Nfq?m%n%,  'on  the  left' '  at  the  left  side'  (nfitfm%>  +  n%  (2)). 

'0  'that'  'there',  demonstrative  element  denoting  remoteness  from 
Speaker.  It  can  not  be  postfixed.  Cf .  n%  (1)  and  h%.  It  is  much 
used  before  postfixes  of  locative  meaning,  e.  g.,  ^ohwajh  'way  up 
there  on  top'  (Jo  +  hwajh).  It  is  also  used  as  a  noun  prefix,  e.  g., 
^oteqwcCvwe  'at  that  house'  ('0  +  teqwa  +  Hwe)\  also  as  an  adjective 
'0V  teqwaHwe  '  at  that  house '  ('0  +  V  +  teqwa  +  Hwe). 
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'Oge  'down  there',  denoting  remoteness  from  and  position  lower  than 

Speaker  ('o  +  ge). 
'ö/i'ice'. 
^Ojipyyf  'ice  mountain'  'mountain  with  ice,  snow  or  glaciers  on  it' 

ayi  +  Pins)* 

'  Oku  '  hill '.  Distinguished  by  its  tone  and  the  length  of  its  vowels 
from  'ökü  'turtle'. 

9  Okahege '  gulchlike  place  by  (lower  than  top  of)  hill(s)'  (Joku + hJe  +  ge). 

Okuhegi  4  gulchlike  place  of  the  hills  y(Joku+hegi  'marked  by  gulches' 
'gulchlike'). 

'  Okuleewe  '  hill  peak '  '  peaked  hill '  (oku  +  Icewe). 

'OJcuPiys  Marge  hill'  'small  mountain'  ' mountainous  hill'  'hill-like 
mountain'  ('oku  +  Piyf). 

'  Okup%4yki '  not  very  narrow  hill  or  hilltop  ridge'  (foku+p^üyki  '  large- 
ness  and  narrowness'  'large  and  narrow'). 

yOJcup%iT)ki  'narrow  hill  or  hilltop  ridge'  ('oku+p%iyki  'smallness  and 
narrowness'  '  small  and  narrow '). 

yOhdy,r)w%jocvzTy  high  hill'  ('oku  +  ty,r)w%  'highness'  'high'  'tallness' 
'tall';  jo  augmentative).  The  name  is  applied  especially  to  cer- 
tain  tall  hills  with  shrines  on  them;  near  each  of  the  three  pueblos, 
San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque,  one  hill  called  thus  and 
having  a  shrine  on  its  summit  is  found.  These  were  in  former 
times  ascended  each  dawn  by  a  priest  to  worship  the  rising  sun, 
it  is  said. 

'Okuwcui  'wide  gap  in  the  hüls'  (?oku  +  waui). 

'Okuwi?i  'gap  in  the  hüls'  (Joku  +  wPi). 

Wk^mbe'e  *  small  sandy  low  place'  ^ok%^yf  +  bJe). 

WkK<bmbui  'small  sand  pile'  (?oJcqyf  +  1tiii).  This  is  used,  for  in- 
stance,  of  the  sand  piles  made  by  ante. 

'Ofc$mboM  'sand  pile'  'sand  dune'  ^oViyf  +  hoAi). 

'Ofcümbu'u  'large  sandy  low  place'  QokK$yf  +  fytu).  This  is  also  the 
name  of  a  constellation.      (See  p.  50.) 

'Ok*$mPo  'sandy  water'  ^ok'iyf  +  Po). 

'Ok'imp'o  'hole  in  sand'  'quicksand'  ^oTffyyf  +  p%o). 

3 Ok%innuPoy  nfynnuPo  ' subterranean  water'  ('okKq,yj>  +  müu  +  Po 
'water';  nüyf). 

^Oföiyfös&tO)  'ok'iyk^toio  'quicksand'  ^ottfyyf  +  kK%to  'to  sink  in';  to 
'to  be  apt  to'  'to  look  as  if  it  would'). 

'0£%./'sand'. 

yOK\yf  'steam'  'vapor'. 

WVy,  'shadow'  'shade'  'shed'. 

' OfctfiygeJi  'shady  side'  (?okxy,  'shade'  'shadow';  'iygeUti  'side' 
<Jiyffe  'side',  J,i  ablative,  locative).  The  shady  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, e.  g.  of  Truchas  Peak  [22:13],  is  called  thus. 

'Ofcyteqwa  'shed'  (?okxy,  +  teqwa). 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 6 
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'ön#  'there',  denoting  remoteness  from  Speaker  ('o  +  n%  [2]). 
**OtKqnn%  'on  the  other  side',  used  especially  with  reference  to  bodies 

of  water  Qo  +  -tK<tf)f-  +  n%).     For  'on  this  aide'  of  a  body  of 

water  n%n%  *otKQnn%  is  used. 
^  Owe  'there',  denoting  remoteness  from  Speaker  and  position  at  about 

level  of  or  higher  than  Speaker  ('<?  +  we). 
'Qywi  'pueblo'  'village'.    The  Santa  Clara  form  is  'y,ywi. 
'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  ^<ygw\  +  Jceji). 
'Qywiyge  'pueblo'  'down  ata  pueblo'  ('^^l  +  fl0)- 
yQyw\pKaJcqn4i>i  'burnt  pueblo'  (?Qywi  +  p'alcqys  'to  burn'  <  pxa  'fire', 

'Qywitsimbi"  'new  pueblo'  'pueblo  at  present  inhabited'  (?oywi  + 

tsimbi>i  'new'). 
Pd?a-  inpcfage,  pa?<ui  (akin  to  Jemezp<s  'sun'). 
P<z'a  'sleeping  mat'  'bedding'  'bed'  'mattress'. 
Poüa  in  Icewepct*. 

Pctage  'sunny  place'  below  Speaker  (pd!a  +  ge). 
Ptfojepjje  'to  the  front'  'in  front'  {pa?aJe  'first'   'eldest'    'older 

brother  or  sister'  +  pije). 
PdaM  'sunny  place'  (pa?a  +  dt). 
PqjoQieJ>i?itäowii!bite>e  'summer  people's  estufa'  {pqjogedi  4summer'+ 

V  +  iowä  'people'  +  %i  possessive  +  tJe).     Synonyms:  akqmpijj- 

irUowäüte^e,  Icunfs&te'e,  and  Jc%ajite'e. 
P&nte  'oven'  {pqpof  'bread'  <Span.  pan  '  bread'  +  te). 
P%nj>ute  4snake  nest'  'snakehole"snake  den'  {ps&nfu  'snake'  +  te). 
P&ieniylco  'salt  lick'  frequented  by  deer  (p%  'deer'  +  ^  'they'  3  + 

n4vs  +  %o  4to  eat-). 
Pjpä  'thread'  4string'.    The  word  is  probably  also  used  figuratively 

to  mean  'little  stream'. 
Penible,  penzfru'u  'graveyard'  {peni  'corpse'  +  bJe,  £w'w). 
PesoteVa  'pigsty'  {pesote  4pig5  +  Jcd)> 

PhbüaQß  '  place  where  meat  is  dried '  (ptbi  '  meat'  +  ta  '  to  dry '  +  ge). 
PPiwe  'ford',  literally 'where  they  comeorgo  through'  (pi  'to  issue' 

'to  come  or  go  through'  +  Hwe). 
Pije  'to'   'toward'   'direction'   'region'.     Naüpije  means  'to  my 

home'  (ndbi  '  myJ  +pije\  'ybipije  'to  your  home'  (Jybi  'your'  + 

pije). 
Pijedi  'from'  'from  the  region  or  locality  of '  {pije  +  dt). 
Piwe  'ford'  {pi  'to  cpme  or  go  through'  +  we). 
P\nq/t)f  'power'  'magic'  'magic  power  resident  in  a  f etish \ 
P\nnu  'in  the  midst  of '  (pyjQf  +  ww). 
Pinnvui  '  middle '  '  in  the  middle '  (piyf  +  nu  +  di). 
Piyqe  'in  the  middle  of  'amid'  {piyf  +  ge).    It  means  also  'half- 

way\ 
Piygedi  'in  the  middle'  'from  the  middle'  {piyge  +  di). 
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Piyf  4heart'  4core'  'middle'. 

Pope  'driftwood'  4pile  of  driftwood'  (unanalyzable). 

Popeboui  4pile  of  driftwood'  (pope  +  J^ou4). 

PopevxUe  4  scattered  driftwood '  (pope  +  wate  4  to  scatter'). 

Po4e  'fishweir'  (unanalyzable). 

Pouete  'watchhouse  built  near  a  fishweir'  (pou>e+  te  'dwelling  place'). 

PotJe  4squash  estufa'  (po  'squash'   4pumpkin'   4calabash'  +  täe). 

Synonyms:  pimpijjyrdowbbitJe,  tJnuJfirdowäbite'e,  eaidJcw&iite'e. 
Pc&agß  'place  where  squashes  are  dried'   (po  'squash'   'pumpkin' 

'calabash'  +  fo  4to  dry'  +  fl^). 
Pu  4ba8e'  'buttocks'  4root\ 
Pufeyf  4tree  stump'  (pu  +  <kyf). 

Puna$e  'ball'  (probably  containing  \ey  ref erring  to  roundish  shape). 
Punu'u  'near3  4a  little  way  from',  said,  for  instance,  of  an  object  on 

the  ground  near  a  house  (pu  +  nw'-w). 
Pute  'rabbit  holes'  (pu  'rabbit'  'cottontail  rabbit'  +  te). 
Pawa  4cultivated  land'  4ploughed  field'  (unanalyzable). 
Puwabu'u  4  dell  of  cultivated  land '  (pwoa  +  $w'w), 
Pw^nti  'bridge'  (<  Span,  puente  'bridge'). 
P%n$i  4on  the  other  side'  4beyond'  (P%yf  +  ui). 
Pstnili?*  4part'  4side,'  used  especially  of  parts  or  quarters  of  pueblos 

(pvyf  +  V). 
P$nn$  4on  the  other  side'  4beyond'  (P#yf  +  n%  [2]). 
P%yge  4over  or  down  on  the  other  side'  *  beyond'  (P%yf-  +  ge). 
P%Vf-  4beyond,   4side',  used  only  in  Compounds,  such  as  ##fi^i", 

P&nn%  P%p$e. 
P\mku!u  4a  dell  in  the  mountains'  (Piyf  +  iu'u). 
Pimpije'yitJe  4north  estufa'  (Pimpije  4 north  +  V  +  täe).     Synonyms: 

pqjogM?  iräowbftite'e,  pote'e,  and  Jcwserite'e. 
Pimpije>iyqu)aP%yge  i  locality  beyond  (north  of )  the  north  houserow ' 

of  a  pueblo  (Pimpije  4 north5  +  V  +  qwa  +  P%yqe). 


>;h 


PimpijJiyqwasy, 4 north  houserow'  of  a  pueblo  (Pimpije  4 north'  +  '* 

+  qwa#tf). 
P\m,po  4mountain  stream'  (Piyf  +  Po  4  water'). 
P\mPo  4mountain  trau'  (Piyf  +  Po  4trail'). 
P\mpKa  4flat-topped  mountain'  (piyf  +  pKa  'largeness  and  flatness* 

4largeandflat'). 
P\mpxiyH  4  mountain  ridge'  (P\yf  +  pK4yki  4narrowness'  4narrow'). 
P\mpxopi  4bald  mountain'  (Piyf  +  pKo  'hair'  +  pi  negative).     The 

term  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  Span,  cerro  pelado,  etc. 
P\n4ugi  4 mountain  peak'  (Piyf  +  iugi  4largeness  and  pointedness* 

4  large  and  pointed '). 
P\rm%  4in  the  mountains'  (Piyf  +  n%  [2] ). 
Pynsiywiyf  4zigzag-shaped  mountain'  (Piyf  +  Hywiyf  'zigzag'). 
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Piykwajl  'mountain  top'  'mountain  height'  (Piys  +kwaß). 

Piyhe  ' sharp  mountain  peak'  (Piys  +  Tee). 

Piyke$ugi  'mountain  peak'  'mountain  with  a  tall  peak'  (Piys  +  %e  + 
$ügi  'largeness  and  pointedness'  'large  and  pointed'). 

Piylcewe  '  mountain  peak'  (Piys  +  leewe). 

Piywaue  '  place  where  mountains  arestrewn  or  scattered'  (Piys  +  wetfe 
'to  strew'  'to  scatter'). 

Piywaui  '  wide  gap  in  the  mountains'  (Piys  +  wom). 

P\ywihc?o  'lone  mountain'  (Piys  +  wi  'one'  +  fy?o  'being'). 

PiywVi  'mountain  pass'  'gap  in  the  mountains'  (Piys  +  wi*i). 

Piys  'mountain'. 

Piys'e  'small  mountain '  (Piys  +  '*)• 

Piys'ofcy,  'mountain  shadow'  'shady  ioeality  in  a  mountainous 
country '  (Piys  +  yok'y). 

Po  'water'  'river'  'creek'  'brook'  'body  of  water'  'juice'.  The 
writer  has  not  learned  that  rivers  are  personified  by  the  Tewa. 
But  Goddard  says  of  the  Pecos,  Canadian,  Rio  Grande,  and  Chama: 
"These  are  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Jicarilia.  The  Canadian  and 
Rio  Grande  are  male,  '  men,'  the  Pecos  and  Chama  are  f  emale  and 
are  so  pictured  in  the  ceremonial  by  paintings."1 

A>' trail  "track'  'road'. 

Potye  'dell  With  water  in  it'  (Po  'water'  +  \ie  [1]). 

Pdbige  'sharp  bend  in  a  stream'  (Po  'water'  +  bige). 

Pohvüu  'dell  with  water  in  it'  (Po  'water'  +  l}v?u  [1]). 

Po'e  'small  stream'  'brook'  'puddle'  (Po  'water'  +  '0). 

Po*e  'small  trail'  (fo  'trail'  +  V). 

Po'ego  'a  stream  or  body  of  water  which  shifts  its  bed'  (Po  'water' 
+  '^ö'toshift'). 

Poge  'river'  'creek'  'low  place  where  water  is  or  runs'  (Po  'water' 

+  £*). 

Poge  'trail'  'road,'  coneeived  of  as  running  low,  on,  or  through  the 

surface  of  the  earth  (Po  'trail'  'road'  +  ge). 
PohJe  'little  gulch  in  which  water  is  or  runs'  (Po  'water'  +  hJe). 
Pohege  'little  gulch  where  water  is  or  runs'  (Po  'water'  +  hJe  +  ge). 
Pohuge  'arroyo  or  canada  in  which  water  is  or  runs'  (Po '  water'  +  hv!u 

+  ge). 
Pohu'u  '  arroyo  or  canada  in  which  water  is  or  runs '  (Po '  water'  +  hifu). 
Pcjcue  'island'  (Po  'water'  +jcue). 
Pojege  ' conti uence  of  two  streams'  (Po  'water'  +je  'to  meet'  'to  join' 

+ge). 
Pojemuge  ' waterfall'  (Po  'water'  +jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3  +  +  ge). 
Pojemv??*  'waterfall'  (Po  'water'  +jemu  'to  fall',  said  of  3+  +  V). 
PcjemuHwe  'waterfall'  (po  '  water'  +jemu  ' to  fall',  said  of  3  +  +  Hwe). 

*  Goddard,  Jicarilia  Apache  Texte,  p.  223,  footnote,  1912. 
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Pokiyge  'bank  of  a  river  or  body  of  water  \  said  of  a  bank  which  haß 
a  rather  sharp  and  straight  edge  (J>o  '  water'  +  kiyffe). 

Pokwaß  4up  river'  *  north'  (J>o  4  water'  +  kwaß). 

Pokw\  'lake'  4pond'  4lagoon'  4sea'  'body  of  water'  (Po  4  water ' + 
kwi  unexplained).  The  -kw\  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  compar- 
ing  the  Taos  PaqwW- 4  lake '  and  Taos  qvMr  4  pit ' 4  pitf all '.  Lakes 
are  believed  by  the  Tewa  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of  'ök'uwa 
and  to  communicate  with  the  waters  beneath  the  earth.  At  every 
lake  there  is  a  Jcoji  or  roof-hole,  through  which  the  yö¥uwa  pass 
when  they  leave  or  enter  the  lake,  It  is  said  that  each  pueblo  haa 
its  lakes  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  Among  the  Tewa  place- 
names  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  sacred  lakes. 

Pohw$e  Mittle  lake'  4pond'  4lagunita'  (Pokwi  +  '*). 

Pokwige  Make'  4down  at  a  lake'  (pokwi  +  ge). 

Pohw^ciyge  4  rim  of  a  lake'  (Pokwi  +  kiyge). 

Pokwjjco  4 arm  or  inlet  of  a  lake'  (Pokwi  +  Jco). 

Pokwik'qfi  4roofhole  of  a  lake,'  a  mythic  opening  in  a  lake  through 
which  the  'öfcuwa  are  supposed  to  pass  (Pokwi  +  fcqji). 

Pohwin%  4by  a  lake'  (Pokwi  +  n%  [2]). 

Pokwinu  4by  a  lake'  (Pokwi  +  nu). 

Pokwifa'iwe  4place  where  lake  grase  grows'  (pokwi  +  ta  'grass'  +  Hwe). 

Polcege  4banks  or  shore  of  a  body  of  water'  4 river  bank'  (Po  4water'  + 
hege).  This  word  is  commonly  used  where  we  use  '  river.'  The 
Tewa  speak  of  going  down  to  the  river  bank  (Polcege)  instead  of 
going  to  the  river. 

PoIcegepPiwe  '  place  on  the  edge  or  shore  of  a  body  of  water  where 
one  enters  or  emerges  from  a  ford'  (Polcege  +  pViwe). 

Polco  4stagnant  water'  4body  of  water'  (Po  4 water'  +  ho  'to  lie'). 

Polcvwagi  n<$o  4mirage'  (Po  4 water'  +  leo  4to  lie'  +  wagi  4like'  4siinilar 
to'  +  n$  4it'  +  io  4to  have  the  semblance  of '). 

Pohu  4rock  in  the  watei^  (Po  'water5  +  Icu  4stone'  'rock'). 

Pok'oyffe  'end  of  the  water'  4end  or  mouth  of  a  river'  (fo  4 water'  + 
k'ovffe). 

Pwnspgs  4running  watei^  (Po  4water'  +  m^Vf  'to  go'). 

Ponuge  4down  river'  4south'  (Po  'water5  +  nuge). 

Pcfo  4 yrater  mill'  4mill  driven  by  water'  (Po  'water'  +  '0  'metate' 
'quem'  'mill').1 

Popi  'spring5  (Po  'water*  +  pi  'to  issue'). 

Popikde  4dell  where  there  is  a  spring  or  are  Springs'  (Popi  +  \4e  [1]). 

Popibrfu  4dell  where  there  is  a  spring  or  are  Springs'  (f>opi +  $11*11  [1]). 

Popfe  4little  spring'  (Popi  +  V). 

Popip'o  'basin,  pool  or  bowl  of  a  spring'  (Popi  +p'o). 

PopKo  'waterhole'  'holein  a  rock  or  elsewhere  in  which  water  col- 
lects'  (Po  4  water'  +p*o). 

1  For  a  good  Illustration  of  a  New  Mexican  water-mill,  see  W.  O.  Riten,  lllustrated  New  Mexico, 
P.  133, 1885. 
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Poqwa  '  water  tank'  '  water  reservoir'  'basin  of  water5  (Po  'water'  + 
qwä).  The  artificially  constructed  reservoirs  of  ancient  Tewa 
pueblos  were  called  thus. 

Poqwa! e  4  little  reservoir '  '  cistern '  (Poqwa  +  'e) . 

PoqwoQß  'delta  of  a  stream' 'place  where  the  water  oute  through  or 
washes  out'  (Po  4  water'  +  qwog.e), 

Poqwous  'water  outlet'  4place  where  water  cuts  through  or  washes  out 
little  by  little,  as  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake'  (Po  'watei^  +  qwode  'to  cut 
through  little  by  little *<qwo  4to  cut  through',  ue  seemingly 
meaning  4 little  by  little'). 

Po8<zjen4iwe9  PosajJiwe 4 place  of  bubbling,  boiling  or  turbulent  water' 
(Po  4  water'  +  sage,  sajzyf  'to  bubble'  4to  boil'  'to  be  turbulent' 
+  Hwe).  This  term  is  applied  to  some  hot  Springs  and  to  the 
water  of  the  Bio  Grande  at  Embudo  Canyon  [8:75],  north  of  San 
Juan  Pueblo. 

Poswy??1  'stinking  or  stagnant  water'  (Po  'water'  +  sisy,  4to  stink'  + 

P080  4high  water',  said  of  the  Rio  Grande  when  ft  is  high  (Po  4 water' 

+  so  4 to  be  at  flood'  4  to  be  high'). 
P08OQ.6  4big  rive^  (Po  Spater5  +  8C?o  4bigness'  4big'  +  g.e).    This  term 

is  applied  especially  to  the  Bio  Grande.     It  is  never  applied  to 

the  ocean. 
P 080^0  4big  river'  (Po  'water'  +  %<to  4bigness'  'big').    This  term  is 

applied  similarly  to  Posogß,  above. 
PomwctV*  'warm  water'  4 place  of  warm  water'  (Po  4 water'  +  suwa 

4warmth' '  warm'  +  V).    This  term  is  applied  to  hot  Springs. 
PoftCu  4bend  of  a  body  of  water  reaching  into  the  land'  4projecting 

bend  of  water  of  a  river,'  literally  4  water  point'  (Po  4 water'  + 

fu'u). 
Poto  4 place  where  the  water  of  a  stream  sets  back'  4pool  or  place  of 

stagnant  or  slowly  flowing  water  beside  a  stream'  (Po  4 water' 

+  to  4  to  set  back'). 
Potde  '  small  backset  or  pool  by  a  stream '  (Poto  +  '<?). 
PotoQß  4 backset  side  of  a  stream'  (Poto  +  g.e). 
Potoiyge  'place  by  the  side  of  a  stream  where  water  sets  back  or  a 

pool  is  formed  (Poto  +  'ivffe). 
Pola  4drying  or  dry  water'  'mud'  (Po  *  water'  +  ia  'dryness'  'dry' 

'to  dry').    This  is  also  used  of  low  water  in  the  river;  opposite 

of  Poso  4  high  water.' 
Polare  'place  where  water  is drying  up  or  has  dried  up'  (Po  '  water '  + 

ia  'dryness'  4dry'  4to  dry'  +  g.e). 
PoiaW  'place  where  water  is  drying  up  or  has  dried  up'  (Po  'water' 

+  ia  'dryness'  'dry'  'to  dry'  +  V). 
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PciaHwe  4  place  where  water  has  dried  up  or  is  drying  up '  (Po  4  water' 

+  ia  'dryness'  4dry'  4to  dry'  +  Hwe). 
Potsa  'marsh'  4swamp'  'marshy  meadow',  in  Span,  cienega.    Potsi 

4  mud'  is  the  diminutive  form  (Po  4  water '  +  tsa^  which  is  said  to 

be  identical  with  tsa  4to  cut  through'  4to  cut  across  the  gram', 

becaose  water  cuts  or  oozes  through  land  in  making  a  marsh,  but 

this  may  be  only  a  populär  etymology).    Cf .  Potsi. 
Potsage  '  marsh'  (Potsa  +  g.e). 
PotsakK^nMdiwe  4miry  place',  as  in  a  marsh  where  persons  or  stock 

sink  into  the  mud  (jtatoß  +  k%%nto  'tosink  in'  +  h  i  to  be  apt  to'  + 

'iwe). 
PotsaPqjcUe  Mand  in  a  marsh  or  swamp'  (Potsa  +  Pojcue). 
Pots4yw%?i>i  4hot  water'  4hot  water  place'  (Po  i water '  +  ts$yw% 

'hotness'  *hot'  +  VO*    This  term  is  applied  to  hot  Springs. 
Potsi  'unkneadedand  unworkable  mud'  4nastymud'  'puddly  mud' 

4  mud'  4muddy  place'  (Po  'water'  +  tsi  diminutive  of  the  tsa 

which  appears  in  potsa).    Cf .  n$Po. 
Potrikie  4muddy  dell'  (Potri  +  Jrfe  [1]). 
PotsiWu  4muddy  dell'  (Potsi  +  \u"u  [1]). 
Potsige  *muddy  place'  (Potsi  +  g.e). 
PotsihxCu  'arroyo  with  muddy  places  in  it',  as  for  instance  Tesuque 

Creek  [26: 1]  (Potsi  +  hv?u). 
Potsitfem%n4iwe  'place  where  the  water  sinks  into  the  earth'  (Po 4  water* 

+  tsvM  4to  enter'+#i##y>  4to  go'  +  'noe). 
Pcisige  4canyon  in  which  water  is  or  runs'  (Po  ^water^  +  feVi  +  g.e). 
Poüfi  4canyon  with  water  in  it'  (Po  'water'  +  tsi?i). 
Powe  4river'  4creek'  (Po  'water^  +  we).     Used  only  in  the  Namb6  dia- 

lect. 
PowVi  *gap  through  which  a  trail  or  road  passes'  (Po  4trail'  'road'  + 

w&$). 
PowQn4iwe  4confluence'  of  two  streams  (Po  4water'  +  wqyy  4to  come 

down'  +  *iwe). 
Paie*e  4hearth'  4stove\  literally  'fire  corner'  (p%a  'fire'  +  \4e  [1]). 
Pafruge  4hearth'  (p'a  4fire'  +  Jw'u  (1)  +  g.e). 
PdWu  4hearth'  (p%a  4fire'  +  h£u.  [1]). 
Pahewe  'hearth'  {pKa  4fire'  +  hde  +  we). 
Ptfmpije  'hither  from'  (pK$yyf-+  pije).     Ptfmpije  means  4from 

hither  toward  Speaker';  .64  and  its  Compounds  mean  merely  4from' 

and  denote  notbing  as  to  destination. 
Ptfyge  i  hither  from'  (p%$fyf'+Q.e).    Ptfyge  means  4 from  hither  to 

Speaker';  j4,  and  its  Compounds  mean  merely  *from'  and  denote 

nothing  as  to  destination. 
Ptfyfi  in  p'tfrnpija,  p%tfyge. 
Pe  4stick'  4timber'  'log' 4  wood'  'plant'. 
Pek'a  4  wooden  corral  or  fence'  (pe  +  k%a). 
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Pekfs&ykilcetöe  4a  peak,  hilltop,  or  mountain  top  as  steep  as  a  vertical 
pole'  (kpxe  +  kK%ki  ' verticalness'  'vertical'  +  kewe). 

Pepu  'underside  of  a  roof  {p%e+pu). 

Pepwn4yf  '  dirt  or  dust  that  lodges  on  the  raf  ters  or  thatch  of  the 
ceiling  of  a  house'  (p'epu  +  n$yf). 

Ptep*a8ibe>t?i  'sawmill'  (p%epKa  'lumber'  <pKe  ' stick'  'wood'  'timber' 
'log',_p'tf  'largeness  and  flatness'  'large  and  flat'  +  *$0  'to  cut 
across  the  grain'  +  V*).  Stbe  should  be  contrasted  with  jpoS*  'to 
split  with  the  grain'. 

PesibeW  'sawmill'  (p%e  ' stick'  'wood'  ' timber'  'log'  +  *tfo'to  cut 
across  the  grain '  +  V*)- 

Pefvtu  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  timber'  'horizontally  pro- 
jecting  point  of  cliff,  mesa  or  rock  with  timber  on  it'  {pKe  +  fu'u). 

P'eteqwa  '  wooden  house'  'log  cabin'  'log  fort'  (p'e  +  teqwa). 

P'ui  'small  pile',  said,  for  instance,  of  a  pile  of  owl  manure  and  of 
hüls  resembling  in  sbape  such  a  pile.     See  [3:18]. 

P%o  'hole',  as  opening  through  or  into  an  object,  'mouth of  a  canyon 
'cave'  'pit'. 

Phobie  'dell  with  a  hole  or  pit  in  it'  (pKo  +  be'e  [1]). 

PV*  Mittle  hole'  (pxo  +  '*). 

Pxop%wwe  'hole'  going  completely  through  an  object  (pKo  +  p*awe  'to' 
go  completely  through').  Such  holes  in  natural  rocks  and  hill- 
tops  attract  much  attention  and  are  represented  in  pottery 
painting.     See  [19:75J. 

PoJbi  'doorway'  'door',  ref erring  to  the  hole  and  not  to  the  leaf 
or  operculum  {pKo  +  Ji).  The .  word  is  applied  only  to  holes 
through  which  people  pass.  P*aii  can  be  applied  to  a  roof  hole 
doorway  or  hatchway,  although  the  more  proper  term  for  the 
latter  is  Jcoji.     Cf.  pxotui,  Jcoji,  and  qwap'oud. 

Pxotui  'thin  flat  object  used  to  close  an  opening'  'door'  'shutter' 
'operculum'  (pKo  +  tili  'shield'). 

P'owid  'horizontally  projecting  point  at  or  side  of  a  hole'  'canyon- 
side  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon'  (p*o  +  wiii). 

pQmPiyf  'snowy  mountain'  (pxQVf  'snow'  +  Piyf).  According  to 
Fewkes1  the  Hano  Tewa  call  the  high,  snowy  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tains of  Arizona,  "Pompin,"  which  is  evidently  this  same  term ; 
cf .  Fewkes'  spelling  "  Pon  "  as  the  name  of  the  '  snow '  cachina  (p. 
123  of  the  same  report). 

Qwa  '  row  of  houses'  '  house  row  or  side  of  a  pueblo.'  In  its  primary 
meaning  it  seems  to  denote  the  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  cf. 
teqwa,  fioqwa.  The  houserow  is  regarded  as  the  unit  of  pueblo 
architecture.     Probably  entirely  distinct  from  qwa-,  qwi-  below. 

Qwa-  referring  to  a  wall  in  the  Compounds  qwoüawe  and  qwapx\. 

» Hopi  Kateinas,  Twenty-ftrst  Rep.  Bur.  Ämer.  Ethn.,  p.  105, 1903. 
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Qwa-,  qwv-  4line',  in  the  Compounds  q^ocui,  qwiii. 

Qwatawe  'surface  of  a  wall'  'wall  of  a  building'  4housewall'  (qwa  as 

in  qwapK^Pawe  unexplained).     Cf .  qwap'i,  tepa,  and  tep*£. 
QwaJcwaQfi  4a  mesa  that  resembles  a  pueblo  houserow'  (qwa+kwa&e). 
Qwake,  qwaketi  'upstairs'  4second  story'  'upper  stories'  (qwa+ke; 

Qwap\  'small,  low  housewall,'  apparently  used  as  diminutive  of 
qwdaioe  (qwa  as  in  qwa?awe+pxi  as  in  tepK%  possibly  identical  with 
p'i  in  p'iki  4narrowness'  4narrow').  QwapK\  is  employed  espe- 
cially  to  designate  the  low  ^parapet  which  runs  around  the  flat 
roofs  of  Tewa  adobe  houses.    Cf.  qwcfawe,  tepa,  and  tep\. 

QwapKo  *  window  hole,  through  which  people  did  not  pass,  in  the  wall 
or  roof  of  a  building'  (qwa  (l)+p*o).  These  holes  were  sometimes 
closed  by  Pueblo  Indiana  in  ancient  times  by  means  of  slabs  of 
selenite  or  mica  or  by  stretching  cornhusk.     Cf .  qwap'odi. 

Qwapoti  *  window  of  the  modern  sort,  fitted  with  panes  of  glass,  and 
capable  of  being  opened '.  Distinguished  from  the  ancient  qwap%o 
by  their  resemblance  to  doors  (qwa  +y^*).     Cf .  qwapo. 

Qwom  4large  long  line'  (qwa-  +  ui).  Augmentative  of  qwiti.  See 
w<ui,  the  San  Juan  form  of  the  word. 

Qwasy,  4row  of  houses'  4  houserow  or  side  of  a  pueblo'  (qtoa  +  sy, 
unexplained). 

Q\o<£täi  '  street',  as  in  Indian  pueblos  or  Mexican  or  American  Settle- 
ments (gwa  +  is'Pi). 

Qwawfi  4gap  or  passageway  between  houserows  of  a  pueblo' 
(qtoa  +  w$i). 

QvyawUi  'end  of  a  houserow'  (qwa  +  wUi). 

QwawitkVi  4street-like  gap  or  passageway  between  houserows  of  a 
pueblo'  (gwa  +  wPi  +  i&Pi). 

Qwi  *fiber'  'line'.    Cf.  qwaM,,  qwiii. 

Qwiri  'small  slender  line'  (qv)i-  +  u>i).  Diminutive  of  qwa&L  See 
wiri,  the  San  Juan  form  of  the  word. 

Qwoq.6  4delta'  4  place  down  where  an  arroyo  or  water  cuts  through, 
breaks  through,  or  washes  out'  (qwo  4  to  cut  through '  +  g.e). 

Qvxue  4outlet  of  a  lake  or  body  of  water'  (gwo  4to  cut  through'  'to 
break  forth'  +  u#).     Cf.  hiqyxue. 

yre  is  postfixed  to  many  verb  roots  and  denotes  either  contdnuous 
or  intermittent  action.  Cf .  se  4  to  push '  and  %eJ*e  i  to  push  in  little 
jerks';  qwo  4to  cut  through'  and  qvxue  4to  cut  through  con- 
tinually ',  as  water  through  the  outlet  of  a  lake. 

Jji  i  from.'  The  ablative  meaning  of ten  goes  over  into  almost  locative 
meaning.  y[i  and  its  Compounds  mean  merely  4  from'  and  denote 
nothing  as  to  destination;  p*<iJy<je, pK$mpi]e  mean  'from',  in  a 
direction  to  or  toward  the  Speaker. 
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Sawqys  'vestibule'  'hall'  'corridor'  (<Span.  zaguan  of  same  mean- 

Süywiyf.  ' zigzag'. 

Sipu  4  the  hollow  at  each  side  of  the  abdomen  below  the  ribs '  (si  'belly ' 
+  pu  *base').  Sipu  does  not  refer  to  the  hollow  just  below  the 
stern um  nor  to  the  hollow  about  the  navel.  The  former  is  called 
pimpxo  'heart  hole '  (p\Qf  'heart'  +p%o  'hole'),  the  latter  stbep%o 
'  navel  hole '  (stbe  '  navel'  +  pxo  '  hole ').  Sipu  appears  compounded 
in  the  words  rvinsipu  'shrine'  (n4vf  4earth'),  and  sipuwiua  'pro- 
jecting  ribs  at  the  sides  above  the  sipu'  (sipu  +  wui),  the  latter 
being  used  as  the  place-name  [2:36]. 

SipopiQjeteqioa  'sweat-house'  such  as  the  Jicarilla  Apache  use  for 
taking  sweats  (sipo  'sweat'  +pi  'to  come  out'  +  g.e  +  teqwa). 

So  '  mouth '  of  person,  animal,  cave,  bottle,  etc. 

Sop'o  'mouthhole'  of  person,  animal,  cave,  bottle,  etc. 

Sqmxfatirfca  'military  stockade'  (synictfh  'soldier'  +  k*a). 

Sy,n4aMipo  'military  trail  or  road'  (sy,n4ctfu  'soldier'  +po  'road') 

Syrufaiup^^a  'military  stockade'  (syn<l<uu  'soldier'  +  ptekta). 

SwQwstfi?*  teqwa  'saloon'  (syyw&i?*  <swyw%  'to  drink'  +  V  +  teqwa). 

£äe  'ladder'  'stairway'. 

fukeQß  'edge  of  a  horizontally  projecting  point'  (fu*u  +  Icegfi). 

fu'u  'horizontally  projecting  point*  (probably  connected  with/t* 
'nose'). 

fuwiU  '  horizontally  projecting  corner '  (fu'u  +  wirf). 

Tcta  'gentle  slope'.    Cf.  Va  '  steep  slope'. 

TajePo  'straight  trail '  'short-cut'  (taje  'straightness'  'straight' + 
Po  'trail'  'road'). 

Takt '  horizontal  layer  or  Stratum '  ( unanal yzable). 

Tqtyf  'painting'  'pictograph'. 

Tq,yke  'tank'  '  water  tank'  (<  Span,  tanque  'tank').  Thetrainis  said 
to  drink  at  a  railroad  water  tank. 

Tintsaur }e*ä  'threshing  floor'  (tiVf  'seed'  'grain' +  tsa  'to  cut 
through'  +  u>i  +  'etä). 

Te  'dwelling-place'  'house'  'habitation'  'nest  or  hole  of  certain 
animals'. 

Te-,  referring  to  wall  in  the  Compounds  tepa  and  tep*\. 

Te  'cottonwood  tree'  '  Populus  wislizeni '. 

le  'wagon'.  Nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  th$  origin  of  this  word. 
It  means  'wagon'  and  nothing  eise.  '  Wheel'  is  tele  ($e  'round- 
ness'  'round'). 

TJa  'tipi'  'wigwam'  'tent'  (te  'dwelling  place'  +  '«  'cloth'). 

Tdbie  'dell  where  there  are  cottonwood  trees'  (te  'cottonwood' + 

ye). 

Tebu'u  'dell  in  which  there  are  cottonwood  trees'  'plaza  or  park  in 
which  cottonwood  trees  grow'  (te  'cottonwood'  +  bu'u  [1]). 
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TJe,  teH  'estufa'  'kiva.'    Both  pronunciations  are  in  use. 

TJeliufaQpf* 'round  estufa'  (tde+bufagi,  'roundness'  'round'  +  V*). 

TJe  hejüV1  'rectangular  estufa'  (te>e  +  heji  'longness'  'long'  +  V). 

Tehvtu  'arroyo  or  caöada  in  which  cottonwood  trees  grow'  (te  'cot- 
tonwood'* hu'u). 

Teji  'pueblo  ruin'  (te  'dwelling  place'  +;i  as  in  Jceji).  This  is  saidto 
be  a  little  used  San  Juan  form  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  ^qywi- 
Jceji  or  tekeji. 

Tekeji  'ruin'  (te  'dwelling  place'  +  heji).  This  is  a  more  inclusive 
term  than  \ryw\keji. 

Tekop'e  'wagon  bridge'  (te  'wagon'  +  hopxe). 

Teka  'cottonwood  grove'  (te  'cottonwood  +  ha). 

Ttkakoti  'roundish  grove  of  cottonwoods5  (te  'cottonwood'  +  lea  + 

TJnuJLpirdovHätitJe  'winter  people's  estufa'  (tdntiui  'winter'  +t?i  + 
fowä  'people'  +bi  possessive  +  tde).  Synonyms:  PimpijeHn- 
iowäbite'e  and  potJe. 

T£6k%WQf  'wagon  shed'  (te  'wagon'  +  'tf£t#!?y,)• 

Tepa  'wall'  (te  as  in  tep'i  +  pa  unexplained).  Cf.  tepx%  qwa'awe  and 
qwap%\. 

Tefo  'wagon  road'  (te  'wagon'  +  f>o  'trail'  'road'). 

Tep\  'small,  short  wall,'  apparently  used  as  diminutive  of  tepa  (te  as 
in  tepa  +  p*i,  as  in  qwapx\^  possibly  the  same  as  in  pK\ki  'narrow- 
ness'  'narrow').  Tep\  is  applied  to  the  low,  short  walls  or  fire- 
screens  built  beside  some  fireplaces  of  Tewa  houses.  TepK\  was 
also  applied  to  a  low  stone  wall  used  as  a  f  ence,  although  tepa 
is  said  to  be  a  more  proper  term  for  such  a  wall.  Cf.  tepa, 
qwcüawe,  and  qwapK\. 

Teqwa  'house'  (te  +  qwa).  This  is  the  common  term  for  separate 
house.  A  '  Kosa's  house'  traced  on  the  ground  in  connection  with 
a  certain  dance  at  Santa  Clara  was  also  called  teqwa. 

TeqwabJe  'inside  corner  of  a  house'  (teqwa  +  \ie  (1)).    * 

TeqwaJferu&i  'outside  projection  corner  of  a  house'  (teqwa  +  Jcxewi?i). 

TeqwapKakxQn$i?i '  burnt  house'  (teqwa +p%aJcKqr)f '  to  burn  J<p*a  ' fire', 
i'^/  'todo'  +  V*). 

Teqicwwibo'o  'lone  house'  'detached  house'  not  part  of  a  houserow 
(teqwa  +  wi  'one'  +bo'o  '  being'). 

Tyeniä  'störe'  (<  Span,  tienda  'tent'  'störe'). 

Tafiawe  'place  where  the  mud  curls  up  when  it  dries'  (ia  'to  dry' 
'dryness'  'dry*  +  $awe  'to  be  curled  up'  'to  have  risen  in  a 
curled  state'). 

Ta4atDebitu  'dell  where  the  mud  curls  up  when  it  dries '  (iadawe  + 

Wu(l)). 
TaV*  'goal'  such  as  set  in  playing  certain  games  (ia  unexplained  + 

V). 
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T%m%-  '  every '  in  Compounds. 
T%m%pije  '  in  every  direction '  (t%ms&  +  pije). 
Tigi 'dot\ 
Toba'cliS'. 

Tdbabv?u  'dell  surroanded  by  cliffs'  (ioia  +  hSu  (1)). 
Tdbahupo  'mouth  of  a  cliff-walled  arroyo  or  canada'  (fobahvfu  +  jfo). 
Tdbahup*owui  'horizontally  projecting  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  cliff- 
walled  arroyo  or  canada'  (lobahu'u  +p%owiii). 
Tdbahjüu  '  arroyo  or  canada  with  cliff-like  walls'  (Iota  +  hu\i). 
Tdbdket^iwe  'place  where  a  cliff  or  bank  is  tumbling  or  falling  down' 

(Iota  +  keti  'to  fall'  +  Hwe). 
Tobakwage  'mesa  surrounded  by  cliff-like  walls'  (toba  +  kwage). 
Tdbakwajh  'cliff  top'  'heights  at  top  of  cliffs  or  cliff-like  land'  (tcfia+ 

kwaje). 
Tobanifu  'place  at  the  base  of  a  cliff'  (icba  +  nw'w). 
Tdbapo  'hole  in  a  cliff'  (ioba  +  pKo). 

Totaqwa  'cliff-dwelling'  'cave-dwelling'  (jtoba  +  qwa).     See  plate  16. 
Tobaqwak*%nto>Pi  'subterranean  cave-dwelling'  (fobaqwa  +  k'%nto  'to 

sink'  +  V)- 
Tobafu'u  ' horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  cliff'  (toba  +/w'w). 
Tdbati'M?'  'painted  cliff'  (tdba  +  ttfys  +  V)- 
Tobawa^i  '  wide  gap  in  cliffs'  (foba  +  wa*ri). 
T&awiH  'gap  or  pass  in  the  cliffs'  (toba  +  w€i). 
Töbawui  *  horizontally  projecting  point  of  a  cliff'  (Iota  +  wiii). 
Tokdtakqqf  'sage-brush  piain'  (io  'chamiso',  commonly  called  sage- 

brush  +  Tca  +  'aJcoyf). 
7nqmpijefiyqwaP$r)<je  'locality  beyond  (east  of)  the  east  houserow'  of 

a  pueblo  (tKqmpije  'east'  +  V  +  qwa  +  P%yge). 
T*q/mpi)e>iyqwa#u,  'east  houserow'  of  a  pueblo  (t'qmpije  'east'  +  V  + 

qtoasy). 
Tqyf  appears  only  in  *ot%onn%  'on  the  other  side'. 
T84mpije'iyqwaP%yge  '  locality  beyond  (west  of )  the  west  houserow'  of 

a  pueblo  (Uimpije  'west'  +  V*  +  qwa  +  P%yge). 
T&impigJiyqwasy,  'west  houserow'  of  a  pueblo  (tsimpije  'west'  +  HH 

+  qtoasy). 
Tsima^iä  'chimney'  'hearth'  (<Span.  chimenäa,  of  same  meaning). 
Triteqwa  'dog  house  or  kennel'  (tri  'dog'  +  teqwa). 
TriJcwage  'basalt  mesa'  (ts\  'basalt'  +  kioage). 
Trijcwajh  '  basalt  mesa  or  height'  (ts\  '  basalt '+  hwajS). 
T%\fv!u  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  basalt'  (tri, '  basalt '+yV?/). 
Triw^i  'horizontally  projecting  point  of  basalt'  (ts\  ' basalt '+ win). 
Tsuge  'entrance'  'sbed'(^w  'to  enter '+ge). 
TsiUe'P*  'entrance'  (tsiue  'to  enter'+  V*). 
TstueHwe  'entrance'  (tsiue  'to  enter'  +  Hwe). 
flige  'canyon'  (tsfi  +  ge.) 
fligepo  '  canyon  water '  '  water  f rom  a  canyon '  (tsPi  +  ge  +  Po'  water '). 
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TsPi  'canyon'  'large  steep-walled  groove  or  Channel'. 

Tsip'o  'mouth  of  a  canyon'  (tePi+po). 

TsipKowUi  '  horizontally  projecting  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  canyon ' 

(tePi  +  p%owUi). 
Tliso^o  '  great  canyon '  (FsPi  +  80*o  '  largeness '  '  large '). 
Tsiwaui  '  wide  gap  in  a  canyon '  (isPi  +  wcui). 
TsiwekPiwe   'narrow  place  in  a  canyon '  (isPi  +  weki   'narrowness' 

'  narrow '  +  '2w). 
Wa  'breast'  'mountain  tbat  resembles  a  breast'. 
Wage  '  wide  gap'  (wa  as  in  wctfi  +  ge).     This  is  an  uncommon  form 

equivalent  to  vxui. 
Wagiyy  'stair',  especially  foothole  cut  in  rock  for  climbing  steep 

slopes,  cliffs,  rocks,  etc.  (unanalyzable). 
Waki  'slope',  used  especially  of  'talus  slope'  'talus'  at  the  base  of  a 

cliff  (wa  probably  identical  with  wa  in  waui  +  ki). 
Wake  'nipple'  'head  of  breast'  (wa  +  he  'point'). 
Wcue  'to  scatter'  ;  State  of  being  scattered'  'scattered'. 
Wiui  'wide  gap  with  sloping  sides'  (wa  probably  identical  with  wa  in 

waki,  but  cf .  also  wPi,  of  which  it  may  be  the  augmentative  +  ui). 
Wiui,  San  Juan  dialectic  form  of  quxui. 
Wasik'a  'cattle  corral'  (roasi  'cow'  'cattle'  +  k*a). 
Wasitegwa  'cowshed'  (wasi  'cow'  +  teqwa). 
W$pKo  'window  hole'  (wq  'wind'  +  po). 
W<ip*ou4  'window',  the  part  that  fills  the  hole,  the  removable  part  (w$ 

'wind'  +  p*o  +  u,i). 
WQwPi  'windy  gap'  (wq,  'wind'  +  wPt). 
We  postpounded  in  many  locative  postfixes  and  postfixed  in  a  number 

of  place-namea.     It  appears  to  hav.e  the  same  meaning  as  Hwe, 

supplanting  the  latter  to  a  large  extent  in  the  NamW  dialect. 
Wegi  'hollowness'  'hollow'  or  'dell'  of  small  size.     Cf .  wogt. 
Weki  'narrow  place'. 

WqoqekwtfP1  'council  Chamber'  (wvgge  'together5  +  kwo  'to  sit'  +  V*). 
Wige  'gap'  'pass'  (wPi  +  ge). 
Wige  'horizontally  projecting  point  or  corner5  (wi  as  in  wui  +  ge). 

This  is  a  form  used  only  in  the  Santa  Clara  dialect  and  equivalent 

to  wui. 
Wihvtu  'arroyo  or  cafiada  running  through  or  f  rom  a  gap'  (wPi  +  hu?u). 
WPi  'gap'  'pass'  'chink'. 
WinifapPiwe  'place  where  no  one  lives'  'desert'  (wi  .  .  .  pi  negative 

+  n$  'he'  +  tKa  'to  live'  'to  dwell'  +  Hwe). 
Wui  'horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point'  as  of  a  cliff,  mesa,  or 

house  (wi  unexplained  +  di). 
Wui  San  Juan  dialectic  form  of  qwui. 

WitePi  'canyon  running  through  or  from  a  gap'  (wPi  +  tsPP). 
Wöbe  'high  and  dry  piain'  'arid  piain'  (unanalyzable). 
Wogi  'hollowness'  'hollow'  or  'dell'  of  large  size.     Cf.  wegi. 
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V.  PLACE-NAMES 
Introdüction 

The  Tewa  have  a  marked  f  ondness  f or  geographical  conversation, 
and  the  numberof  place-names  known  to  each  individual  is  very  large. 
Many  a  Tewa  is  acquainted  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  place-names  in 
localities  in  which  he  has  lived  or  worked.  A  Tewa  is  almost  certain 
to  know  most  of  the  names  of  places  about  his  village  current  in  the 
dialect  of  the  village.  He  is  especially  familiär  with  names  of  places 
near  his  field  or  fields.  Of  places  situated  about  other  Tewa  villages 
he  usually  knows  but  f ew  names.  Shepherds  and  hunters  are  best 
inf ormed  about  places  lying  in  the  hüls  or  mountains  remote  from  the 
villages.  The  Tewa  do  not  travel  much  outside  their  own  country. 
A  few  occasionally  attend  festivals  at  Taos,  Picuris,  Cochiti,  or  Santo 
Domingo.  They  f  requently  go  Shopping  to  Espaüola  or  to  Santa  Fe. 
Hardly  any  of  the  places  with  Tewa  names  lying  outside  the  Tewa 
country  are  ever  visited  or  seen  by  the  persons  who  use  the  names  in 
daily  speech.  No  one  Tewa  knows  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  total 
number  of  place-names  presented  in  this  paper.  The  number  of  place- 
names  known  to  an  individual  depends  on  environment,  interest,  and 
memory. 

The  use  of  place-names  by  the  Tewa  bef  ore  the  introdüction  of  Euro- 
pean culture  was  doubtless  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  As 
many  places  outside  the  Tewa  country  were  known  to  the  Tewa,  and  as 
few  visited,  as  at  present. 

Each  Tewa  pueblo  has  about  it  an  area  thickly  strewn  with  place- 
names  well  known  to  its  inhabitants  and  in  their  peculiar  dialect.  It  is 
probable  that  these  areas  correspond  closely  with  those  f ormerly  oc- 
cupied  by  the  Settlements  of  the  clans  which  have  united  to  form  the 
present  villages.  The  Tewa's  knowledge  of  geographical  details  fades 
rapidly  when  one  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  place-names  of  his 
village. 

The  majority  of  the  names  are  descriptive  terms  denoting  land  con- 
figuration.  Elements  denoting  animal  or  vegetal  life  or  things  or 
events  at  the  place  are  f  requently  prepounded.  It  requires  but  little 
use  to  make  a  descriptive  name  a  fixed,  definite  label.  It  is  said 
that  no  more  flaking-stone  is  f  ound  at  Flaking-stone  Mountain  than  at 
other  mountains  of  the  western  ränge,  and  yet  the  label  is  Flaking- 
stone  Mountain  [2:9].  The  Chama  is  a  large  river  as  well  as  the 
94 
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Rio  Grande,  and  yet  the  name  Posog.e  'big  river y  [Large  Features : 3] 
is  applied  to  the  latter  only.  Most  of  these  names  are  made  up  of 
nouns  or  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  A  number  contain  verbs,  as  for 
example:  Su^nf^piyf  i  where  the  stones  slidedown'  [2:15].  The 
bahuvrihi  type  is  rare;  example:  Kxo%q^/qiyw\  4big-legging  place' 
pueblo  of  the  people  who  have  the  big  leggings'  [Unmapped]. 

Names  of  obscure  etymology,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  the 
people  remember  nothing,  and  which  are  nevertheless  clearly  of  Tewa 
origin,  form  quite  a  numerous  class.  A  newly  settled  oountry  has  its 
Saint  Botolph's  Towns,  a  country  in  which  a  language  has  long  held 
sway,  its  Bostons.  The  occurrence  of  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
obscure  names  argues  for  the  long  habitation  of  the  country  by  Tewa- 
speaking  Indians;  names  of  this  class  are  especially  noted  in  the  treat- 
ment  below. 

The  translation  into  Tewa  of  f oreign  place-names  is  very  rare. 
Aside  from  a  number  of  problematical  cases  in  which  aTewa  name 
may  be  the  translation  of  a  Spanish  place-name,  or  vice  versa,  and 
names  like  Taos  Mountains,  which  would  naturally  be  the  same  in  all 
languages,  there  is  known  to  the  writer  only  one  translated  foreign 
name,  that  is,  TsePiyf  '  Eagle  Mountain '  [29:93],  a  peak  south  of  Jemez 
Pueblo,  which  is  clearly  a  translation  of  the  current  Jemez  name. 

Quite  a  number  of  foreign  names  have,  however,  been  borrowed  by 
the  Tewa;  thus  Sunfi  i  Zuni,'  probably  borrowed  from  the  Keresan. 

Folk  etymology  has  distorted  some  of  these  foreign  loan-names. 
Keresan  (Cochiti  dialect)  itötsetf,  a  word  of  obscure  etymology  even 
in  Keresan  and  which  means  nothing  to  the  Tewa  ear,  has  been  taken 
into  Tewa  and  changed  to  ltutJe  '  Stone  Estufa';  see  [28:77]. 

Some  names  of  villages,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  appear  in  various 
Tanoan  languages  in  cognate  forms.  These  place-names  were  evi- 
dently  already  in  use  at  some  remote  timein  the  past  when  the  Tanoan 
languages  were  not  so  diversified  as  they  are  at  present.  Such  names 
are  discussed  in  the  detailed  treatment  below. 

When  a  pueblo  was  shif ted  from  one  place  to  another,  the  old  name 
was  regularly  retained.  There  have  been,  for  instante,  three  succes- 
dve  pueblos  of  the  San  Juan  Indians  called  by  the  same  name,  'Oke, 
each  occupying  a  different  site.  Compare  the  English  place-names 
transferred  to  places  in  America  by  the  English  colonists. 

Some  much-used  names  are  abbreviations;  thus  Pog.e  4 Santa  Fe' 
f or '  Og.aßog.e  or  ÄwcfaPoge  [29:5];  Pu'u  'Espafiola'  for  TJttfvteümkV* 
[14:16]. 

The  practice  of  distinguishing  villages  or  mesas  by  numbering 
them  4first',  'second',  'third',  etc.,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hopi. 
The  Hopi  distinguish  the  Tewa  village  of  San  Ildefonso  as  the  'first', 
Santa  Clara  as  the  'second',  San  Juan  asthe  'third',  Tewa  village. 
See  under  the  treatment  of  these  village  names. 
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Sometimes  we  find  two  names  f or  one  place  current  in  a  single  dia- 
lect.  Thus  the  Rito  de  los  Frijole8  [28:6]  is  in  Tewa  Puqwige,  alias 
Tunahahuge.  Again,  two  or  more  places  have  precisely  the  same 
name.  Almost  every  Tewa  village  has  its  Jokuty,yw%jo  'high  hill',  a 
certain  high  hill  near  the  village  on  which  a  shrine  is  situated  being 
called  thus,  although  there  may  be  higher  hüls  in  the  neighborhood. 
See  [12:27],  [19:27],  [26:14].  There  are  several  arroyos  in  the 
Tewa  country  known  as  HvStahv!u  'dry  arroyo';  see  [1:31],  [15:26]. 
There  is  one  P%efu?u  [3:36]  in  the  Chama  Valley,  another  [20:unlo- 
cated]  south  of  Buckman.  Many  streams  are  called  by  different 
names  in  different  parts  of  their  courses,  as  the  Chama  River  [Large 
Features :  2],  Pojoaque  Creek  [19:3],  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
arroyos  may  have  the  same  name  if  they  come  f  rom  the  same  water- 
shed,  as  [10:13].  Two  streams  starting  from  a  pass,  gap,  or  moun- 
tain  in  opposite  directions  sometimes  bear  the  same  name,  as  [13:19] 
and  [13:26];  [20:9]  and  [20:10],  etc. 

Place-names  overlap  as  much  as  among  us.  One  place-name  may 
cover  an  area  part  of  which  is  covered  by  one  or  more  others.  Such 
an  inclusive  name  as  fumap%7)ge  fcthe  region  about  Buckman,  south 
of  [20:5]'  Covers  many  other  more  limited  named  localities.  Names 
of  small  but  important  localities  may  be  extended  to  cover  the 
region  of  which  the  locality  forms  part.  Thus  P%efuptje  'toward 
Abiquiu  [3:36]'  is  used  with  the  meaning'up  the  Chama  Valley', 
since  Abiquiu  is  to  the  Tewa  the  most  important  place  in  the  Valley. 

Numerous  instances  will  be  noticed  of  a  stream  being  called  from  a 
height,  or  vice  versa. 

The  process  of  applying  a  name  to  a  place  not  previously  named,  or 
giving  a  new  name  to  a  place,  could  not  be  directly  studied.  It 
occurs  very  rarely.  It  appears  that  a  place-name  is  usually  first 
applied  by  a  single  individual.  It  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  a 
smaller  or  larger  group  of  other  individuals.  Many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  place-names,  exist  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  in  the 
mind  of  one  or  a  few  individuals  only  and  are  then  forgotten,  never 
becoming  generally  known  to  the  Community.  The  process  can  not 
be  called  an  uncojnscious  one. 

How  ancient  or  recent  a  place-name  is  can  not  in  most  instances  be 
determined.  The  vocabulary  sometimes  enables  us  to  distinguish 
post-Spanish  names.  Tek'aiehvaje  'break-wagon  height'  [2:40]  and 
£abaju'e>iyfhuJu  fccolt  arroyo'  [17:42]  are  clearly  given  by  a  people 
familiär  with  wagons  and  colts. 

Many  Tewa  place-names  have  Spanish  counterparts  of  the  same 
meaning.  In  such  instances  the  Tewa  may  be  the  translation  of  the 
Spanish  name,  the  Spanish  may  be  a  translation  of  the  Tewa  name, 
both  may  be  translations  of  a  name  in  some  other  language,  or  both 
may  be  descriptive  and  of  the  same  or  independent  origin.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  deterinine  satisf actorily  the  origin  of  many  of  these  names. 
Tewa  feeling  or  tradition  is  the  safest  guide.  Where  Tewa  idiom  is 
violated,  as  in  Tewa  ^Akqnnuts^  [13:46]  for  Spanish  Loma  Tendida 
(which  is  poor  Tewa  but  good  Spanish),  the  Tewa  is  clearly  the 
translation.  The.  Mexicans  translated  a  number  of  Tewa  place-names, 
and  tooknot  a  fewof  the  Tewa  words  directly  intotheir  language,  very 
carelessly  modif ying  their  pronunciation.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Mexi- 
cans to  call  a  place  af  ter  the  surname  of  a  long-resident,  important, 
or  numerous  family,  or  the  sole  family  inhabiting  it.  These  names  are 
sometimes  singular,  soraetimes  plural;  as,  Velarde  [9:6],  Los  Luceros 
[9:35].  The  Tewa,  not  well  understanding  this  costom,  attempt 
sometimes  to  translate  Spanish  names  of  this  origin  into  their 
language,  rendering  Los  Luceros,  for  example,  by  ^Agjojoso^joHwe 4  place 
of  the  morning  star'  (translating  Span,  lucero  'morning  star'). 

There  is  and  always  has  been  considerable  dislike  for  the  Mexicans 
on  the  part  of  the  Tewa,  and  this  feeling  is  responsible  for  the  purist 
tendencies  of  many  Tewa  Speakers.  The  Tewa  are  apt  to  avoid  the 
use  of  Spanish  place-names  when  speaking  Tewa,  either  translating 
them  or  using  the  old  Tewa  equivalents.  When  talking  Tewa  in  the 
presence  of  Mexicans  they  are  especially  caref  ul  not  to  use  any  Span- 
ish words,  lest  they  be  understood  and  the  secret  subject  of  the  con- 
versation  be  betrayed.  Dislike  for  the  Mexicans  has  tended  to  keep 
the  old  Tewa  place-names  in  use,  and,  in  general,  to  preserve  the 
language. 

The  area  covered  by  the  maps  is  that  in  which  Tewa  place-names 
are  common.  Twenty-nine  regional  maps  (the  key  to  which  is  pro- 
vided  in  map  30)  are  here  presented,  of  varying  scale  according 
to  the  number  of  the  place-names;  these  follow  the  Indian  political 
divisions  more  or  less  faithfully.  Each  map  is  designated  by  a 
number  in  boldfaced  type  inclosed  in  brackets,  and  also  by  a  name 
representing  some  prominent  feature.  For  several  reasons  the 
place-names  are  not  given  on  the  maps:  The  Indian  names  are  too 
long;  frequently  they  have  several  variant  forms  in  a  Single  dialect; 
many  are  found  in  several  dialects  or  languages;  there  are  often  two 
or  more  names  for  one  place.  The  places  are  indicated  by  ftumbers. 
The  text  treatment  of  the  names  f  ollows  their  placement  on  the  maps. 
The  number  in  boldfaced  type  in  brackets  indicates  the  map  on  which 
the  place  occurs;  the  light-faced  number  refers  to  the  place  of  cor- 
responding  number  on  the  map.  Thns  [22:3]  refers  to  sheet  [22],  or 
Santa  Fe  Mountain  sheet,  and  to  the  place  on  the  sheet  numbered  3. 
Explanatory  Information  inserted  by  the  author  in  quotations  is 
placed  in  brackets. 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  student  of  the  Omaha 
and  other  Siouan  tribes,  suggests  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
place-names  of  a  sedentary  Pueblo  tribe,  as  the  Tewa,  and  those 
87584°— 29  eth-16 7 
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of  a  typical  Plains  tribe,  as  the  Omaha.  It  appears  that  the  Omaha 
have  f ewer  place-names  than  the  Tewa,  but  more  widely  scattered  and 
more  lucidly  descriptive.  A  detailed  study  should  be  made  of  the 
place-naming  customs  of  two  such  diverse  tribes. 

Large  Features 

[Large  Features :  1].  (1)  Pimp%yge,  Ts4mpijeHH  pimps&yge  '  beyond 
themountains'  'beyond  the  western  mountains'  (Piyy  'moun- 
tain'; TsümpijJi?*  Pivf  'the  Jemez  Mountains'  [Large  Features: 
8];  P%yqe  '  beyond').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
"  Valles"  [16:44],  [16:45],  [16:131],  and  [27:6],  q.  v. 

(2)  Eng.  The  Valles  «Span.  (3)),  "the  Valles".1 

(3)  Span.  Los  Valles  < the  Valleys'.  =  Eng.  (2).     "Los  Valles".2 
These  are  high,  grass-grown  meadow-talleys  west  of  the 

crest  of  the  Jemez  Range  (Tsqmpije??*  Piyf  [Large  Features:  8] ). 
Such  Valleys  are  f  ound  also  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  they  are 
called  by  the  German-speaking  inhabitants  Wiesentäler.  There 
are  four  of  the  Valles  with  distinct  Spanish  names:  Valle  de 
Santa'  Rosa  [16:45],  Valle  de  los  Posos  [16:44],  Valle  Grande 
[16:131],  and  Valle  de  San  Antonio  [27:6].  See  also  [2:11]  and 
Valle  de  Toledo  [27:unlocated].  The  Valles  are  at  present  unin- 
habited  and  no  ruins  of  former  Indian  settlement  have  been  dis- 
covered  in  them.  This  lack  of  inhabitants  was  perhaps  due  to 
altitude,  cold  climate,  and  unsuitability  f  or  Indian  agriculture. 

"Altitude  may  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to  settlement  in  some  cases,  for 
the  beautiful  grassy  basins,  with  abundant  water  and  fair  quality  of  soil,  that 
extend  west  of  Santa  F6  [20:5]  between  the  ranges  of  Abiquiu,  Pelado,  and 
Sierra  de  Toledo  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  and  the  mountains  of 
Jemez  on  the  west  [for  these  names  see  under  Tstynpije'i'  *  f\Vf  [Large  Features: 
8]  ],  under  the  name  of  'Los  Valles',  are  destitute  of  ruins.  There  it  is  the 
long  winter,  perhaps  also  the  constant  hostil .  ty  of  roaming  tribes  contending  for  a 
region  so  abundant  in  game,  that  have  kept  the  vi llage  Indian  out  * y  3  "  Twenty- 
five  miles  separate  the  outlet  of  the  gorge  [14:24]  at  Santa  Clara  [14:71]  from 
the  crest  of  the  Valles  Mountains  [  Tsfmpij^  V  <  fivf] .  *  The  Valles  proper  are 
as  destitute  of  ruins  as  the  heartof  the  eastern  mountain  chain  [  r$mpijtf¥ i  piyj>] ; 
beyond  them  begin  the  numerous  ancient  pueblos  of  the  Jemez  tribe".5 
14  Against  the  chain  of  gently  sloping  summits  which  forms  the  main  ränge 

i  fiandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  201, 1892. 

* Ibid.,  pp.  12,  200. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 

*••  The  distances  are  not  absolutelyaccurate,  but  according  to  the  Statements  made  to  me,  the  only 
means  of  checking  them  being  my  own  experience  on  foot.  The  view  from  the  crest,  where  the 
Pelado  [9:18]  looms  up  on  one  aide  and  the  Toledo  ränge  [87:unlocated]  on  the  other,  is  really 
striking.  The  sight  of  grassy  levels  glistening  wi  th  constantly  dripping  moisture  is  eomething  rare  in 
the  Southwest.  To  heighten  the  eflect,  groves  of  '  Pino  Real '  and  mountain  aspen  rise  everywhere. 
The  soil  is  very  fertüe,  and  there  is  abundant  water,  and  yet  no  trace  of  ancient  abodes  has  been 
found.  The  winters  are  long  in  the  Valles,  and  there  is  too  much  game  not  to  attract  the  cupidlty  of 
a  powerful  tribe  like  the  Navajos  [Navaho] ....  I  suppose  that  no  ruin  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain, 
both  east  and  west,  is  to  be  found  at  an  altitude  exceeding  7,500  feet" 

•  Bandelier,  op.clt,  pp.  65-66,  and  note. 
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from  the  peak  of  Abiquiu  [2:10?]  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Paliaada  [27:unlocated] 
in  the  south  abute  in  the  west  an  elevated  plateau/containing  a  series  of  grassy 
bashis  to  which  the  name  of  *  Los  Valles*  (the  Valleys)  has  been  applied.  Per- 
manent streams  water  it,  and  contribute  to  make  an  excellent  grazing  region  of 
this  plateao.  Bat  the  seasons  are  short,  for  snow  fills  the  passes  sometimes  tili 
Jone,  and  may  be  expected  again  as  early  as  September.  Döring  the  three  mon ths 
of  sammer  that  the  Valles  enjoy,  however,  their  appearanoe  is  very  lovely.  .  .  . 
The  high  summits  are  seldom  completely  shroaded  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  mist,  the  grassy  basins  shine 
like  sheets  of  malachite.  Flocke  of  sheep  dot  their  surface,  and  on  the  heights 
around  the  deep  blue  tope  of  the  regal  pines  mingle  with  the  white  trunks  and 
light  verdore  of  the  tall  monntain  aspens.  It  is  also  the  coontry  of  the  bear 
and  the  panther,  and  the  brooks  teem  with  mountain  troat 

But  for  agriculture  the  Valles  off  er  little  inducement;  for  althongh  the  soil  is 
fertile,  ingress  and  egress  are  so  difficult  that  even  potatoes,  which  grow  there 
with  remarkable  facility,  can  not  be  cultivated  profitably.  The  descent  to  the 
east  toward  Santa  Clara  [  14 :71]  is  through  a  long  and  rogged  gorge  [  14 :24] ,  over 
a  trail  which  beasts  of  bürden  must  tread  with  caution,  while  toward  Cochiti 
[28:77]  the  paths  are  still  more  difficult.  On  the  west  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [27:10],  interposes  itself  between  the  principal  valley, 
that  of  Toledo  [Valle  de  Toledo  [27:unlocated]  ],  and  the  Jemez  country. 
Both  north  and  south  of  this  mountain  the  heights  are  much  less  considerable; 
still  the  clefts  by  which  they  are  traversed  are  none  the  less  narrow,  and  the 
traveller  is  compelled  to  make  long  detours  in  order  to  reach  the  Jemez  River 
[27:34]."  *  "The  Valles  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country. 
T wo  streams  rise  in  it,  the  San  Antonio  [27:11]  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jara 
Mountain  [27:10],  and  the  Jara  [Jara  Creek  [27 -.unlocated]]  at  the  foot  of 
the  divido,  over  which  crosses  the  trail  from  Santa  Clara  [14:71].  These  unite 
soon  to  form  the  San  Antonio  'river'  [27:11],  which  meanders  through  the 
Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [16:45]  and  8an  Antonio  [16:6]  for  seven  miles  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  entere  a  picturesque  gorge  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  then  gradually  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva  [27: 
unlocated],  it  assumes  an  almost  due  southerly  direction."  3 

See  especially  [16:44],  [16:46],  [16:131],  [27:6],  Valle  de 
Toledo  [27:  unlocated],  and  Tsümpigdi*  piyf  [Large  Features  :8]. 
[Large  Features: 2].  (1)  San  Juan  Pof>\r)f  fcred  river'  (Po* water ' 
river';  fri  'redness'  4red';  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  Chama  River,  doubt- 
less  f  ormerly  current  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos.  It  is  given  because 
of  the  red  color  of  the  water  of  the  river.  The  water  discharged 
by  the  Chama  frequently  makes  the  Rio  Grande  red  for  miles 
below  the  confluence.  Bandelier  learned  that  this  red  water  in  the 
Chama  comesfrom  Coyote  Creek  [1:29]  (see  the  quotation  below), 
but  the  water  of  the  Chama  is  at  all  times  reddish. 

(2)  Tfcmäpo,  Tfamti,  pokere  (Tfamä  <  Span.  Chama,  see  Span. 
(5),  below;  Po  'water'  'river';  kege  'bank  place'  <  Ice  4edge' 
4  bank,'  ge  4  down  at '  '  over  at ').  This  loan-name  is  current  at  all 
the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  pueblos. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  b,  pp.  200-201.  'Ibid,  pp.  201-202. 
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(3)  Cochiti  TfUepStfena  'north  west  river'  (tfete  ' north';  p6 
'  west ' ;  tfena  '  river ').  The  Cochiti  are  f  ond  of  naming  geograph- 
ical  features  according  to  their  direction  from  Cochiti  [28:77]. 

(4)  Eng.  Chama  River.    ( <  Span.).    =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Chama,  Rio  de  Chama  ' river  of  Ts^?n4\  the  nanie 
Ts4m4  having  been  applied  by  the  Tewa  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:7] 
and  its  vicinity.  For  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  see 
[5:7].  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (4).  The  upper  Chama  River  above  the 
confluence  of  [1:4]  and  Vado  settlement  [1:5]  is  called  by  the 
Tewa  Pqmpo;  see  [1:6]. 

' '  A  picturesque  gorge  or  cafion  terminates  above  Abiquiu  [3 :36], 
and  from  it  emerges  the  Chama  River".1 

The  Chama  usually  carries  its  waters  above  the  sand  to  the  Rio 
Grande  confluence.     "South  of  the  Rio  Chama,  the  waters  of  not 
a  single  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  reach  the  main  artery 
v         throughout  the  whole  year".2 

The  water  of  the  Chama  is  always  reddish.  "The  branches  of 
which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coyote  [1:29]  in  the  west, 
the  Gallinas  [1:24]  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias  [1:14]  north.  It 
is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the  Gallinas 
white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the  Chama  assume  a 
different  hue.  The  word  'Chama'  is  properly  'Tzama'".8  The 
water  of  the  Chama  is  always  somewhat  reddish  and  when  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  reddish  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  Chama.  See  Posog.e  [Large  Features:  3].  Compare 
the  San  Juan  name  of  the  Chama  River  given  above. 

The  region  of  the  Chama  River  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Chama  region  or  Abiquiu  region.  For  the  Tewa  expression  see 
[l:introduction]. 

See  [1:4],  [1:6],  [1:8],  [1:11],  [1:14],  [1:15],  [1:24],  [1:29],[1:31], 
[5:7],  [5:16],  and  Posoge  [Large  Features:3]. 
[Large  Features:  3].  (1)  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildef  onso  Posog.e, 
Nambö  Posqge  'place  of  the  great  water'  (Po  'water'  'river';  so 
'largeness'  'large'  'great';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  The  Namb6 
form  is  irregulär.     Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning, 

(2)  Picuris  "Pasldpaänfc".4 

(3)  Jemez  H&nfäpdhwä  'place  of  the  great  water'  {hfrnfä 
'large'  'great';  $ä  'water';  hod  locative).  Compare  the  forms 
of  similar  meaning. 

(4)  Cochiti  Tfena  'river'. 

i  Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  66, 1892.  » Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  6G. 

»Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  17, 1890.  *  Spinden,  Picuris  MS.  note»,  1910. 
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(5)  Zufii  "the  'Great  Flowing  Waters  "V  evidently  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  Zufii  name.     Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

(6)  Hopi  (Oraibi)  Pajo  'river' — this  is  the  only  name  for  the 
Rio  Grande  familiär  to  the  writer's  informant. 

(7)  Jicarilla  Apache  "KütsöhlhI".2    No  etymology  is  given. 

(8)  Eng.  Rio  Grande.  ( <  Span.).  Compare  the  names  of  similar 
meaning. 

(9)  Span.  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  del  Norte 
'great  river  of  the  north'  'great  river'  i river  of  the  north'. 
Compare  the  names  of  similar  meaning. 

The  Rio  Grande  never  becomes  dry  as  far  north  as  the 
Tewa  country.  In  sammer  the  waters  f requently  sink  into  the 
sand  a  short  distance  above  Bernalillo  [29:96J.  In  July,  1908,  the 
stream  flowed  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
At  high  water  the  Rio  Grande  is  dangerous  to  ford  in  the  Tewa 
country. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  Tewa  country  are 
Truchas  Creek  [9:9],  the  Chama  River  [Large  Features:2],  Santa 
Cruz  Creek  [15:18],  Santa  Clara  Creek  [14:24],  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3],  Guaje  Creek  [16:53],  "Buckman  Arroyo"  [20:25],  Paja- 
rito  Canyon  [17:30],  Water  Canyon  [17:58],  and  Ancho  Canyon 
[17:62].  The  Chama  River  is  said  to  run  perennially  to  its  con- 
fluence  with  Rio  Grande.  "  South  of  the  Rio  Chama,  the  waters 
of  not  a  single  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  reach  the  main  artery 
throughout  the  whole  year. " 8  The  Rio  Grande  is  quite  clear  above 
the  Chama  confluence.  The  water  of  the  Chama  is  reddish  with 
mud  and  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  the  Chama  confluence 
has  a  dirty  reddish  or  brownish  color.  See  under  [Large  Fea- 
tures:2]. 

Just  above  the  Tewa  country  the  Rio  Grande  passes  through  the 
Canyon  [8:64],  q.  v.  From  this  it  emerges  at  [8:75],  but  the 
precipitous  wall  of  Canoe  Mesa  [13:1]  hugs  the  river  on  the  west 
as  far  south  as  the  Chama  confluence. 

From  the  vicinity  of  the  Chama  confluence  in  the  north  to  that 
of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  [19:22]  in  the  south  the  Valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  comparatively  broad,  bordered  on  the  east  by  low  hüls 
and  on  the  west  by  low  mesas.  This  section  is  f requently  called 
by  Americans  the  "Espaüola  Valley",  from  Espafiola  [14:16],  ita 
chief  town. 

In  this  section  lie  the  three  Tewa  pueblos  situated  by  the  river, 
namely,  San  Juan  [11:  San  Juan  Pueblo],  Santa  Clara  [14:71],  and 

i  Cushing  in  The  MiütUme,  vol.  ix  (Sept.,  1884),  p.  152. 
*  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texte,  p.  41, 1911. 
»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  17, 1890. 
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San  Ildefonso  [19:22].  In  tbe  east  lie  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains 
(Tqmpije>z>i  P\r)f  [Large  Features :7],  in  the  west  the  Jemez 
ch*m(T8$mpije>'Pipi7jf  [Large  Features:8]),ranges parallel  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  10  to  20  miles  f rom  it. 

About  3  miles  below  San  Ildefonso  [11:22]  at  [19:125]  the  Rio 
Grande  enters  a  second  canyon,  which  extendß,  with  exception  of 
a  short  stretch  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19],  as  far  south 
'  asCochiti  [28:77].  This  is  called  by  the  Tewamerely  PotzVi 
'water  canyon'  or  Posog^iinpoik^i  'water  canyon  of  the  Rio 
Grande'  (Po  ' water';  tÜ?i  ' canyon';  Posoge  'Rio  Grande'  (see 
above);  'i^y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix);  but  the 
Americans  have  a  specific  name  for  it,  namely,  White  Rock 
Canyon.     See  Poiktfi  [Large  Features  :4],  below. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  learned,  the  Tewa  do  not  personify  the 
Rio  Grande  and  otherrivers  as  do  the  Jicarilla  Apache,  according 
to  Goddard.1  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  myth  of  the  origin  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  say  that  it  has  run  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  as  the  result  of  rain. 
[Large  Features:4].  (1)  Poist9^  PosogJimpotsfi  'water  canyon  of 
the  Rio  Grande'  (Po  'water';  isVi  'canyon';  Posogje  'Rio  Grande' — 
see  [Large  Features:3],  above;  Jiys  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix).  This  is  the  only  name  which  the  Tewa  have  for  this 
canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  also  one  of  the  Tewa  names 
of  [8:64]. 

(2)  Eng.  White  Rock  Canyon.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been 
applied  only  since  the  building  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  Persons  very  familiär  with  the  region  know  of  no  white 
rock  to  which  it  refers.  It  cän  hardly  ref er  to  the  white  rock 
[28:94]  f rom  which  Pefia  Bianca  [28:92]  is  named,  for  that  is  5 
miles  below  the  southern  end  of  the  canyon.  Span.  (4)  appears 
to  be  a  translation  of  Eng.  (3).  "White  Rock  Cafion."3  "  White- 
Rock  Canyon."8 

(3)  Eng.  Devil  Canyon.  The  writer  has  heard  an  American 
apply  this  name  to  the  canyon. 

(4)  Span.  Cafion  de  la  Pefia  Bianca,  Cafion  Blanco  'white  rock 
canyon'  'white canyon.'  (Probably  <  Eng. ).  =  Eng.  (2).  "Caüon 
Blanco."3 

(5)  Span.  "Cafion  del  Norte."3  This  means  'north  canyon'  and 
is  a  Span,  name  used  by  people  living  south  of  the  canyon. 

(6)  Span.  Caja,  Caja  del  Rio  Grande,  Cajon,  Cajon  del  Rio 
Grande  Caöon,  Cafion  del  Rio  Grande,  'box'  'box  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Canyon'  'Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande.'     "Caja  del  Rio."4 

>  Jicarilla  Apache  Text«,  1911.  »  Hewett,  Commnnautes,  p.  20, 1908. 

*  Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  79, 1892.  « Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80, 149. 
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u Almost  opposite  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  begins  the  deep  and 
picturesque  cleft  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  has  forced  its 
way.  It  is  called  'Cafion  Blanco,'  'Cafion  del  Norte,'  or  *  White 
Bock  Cafion.'  Towering  masses  [ßuckman  Mesa  [20:5]]  of  lava, 
basalt,  and  trap  form  its  eastern  walls;  while  on  the  west 
those  formations  are  capped,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  by 
soft  pumice  and  tuf a." 4  The  eastern  wall  of  the  canyon  ends  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19]  with  the  discontinuation  of  Buckman 
Mesa  [20:5],  but  is  continued  f arther  south  by  Chino  Mesa  [20:1]. 
The  whole  canyon  is  spoken  of  by  Bandelier3  as  "the  canon 
that  separates  San  ildefonso  [19:22]  from  Cochiti  [28:77]".  He 
also  speaks  of  "the  frowning  walls  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  .  .  .  with 
their  shaggy  crests  of  lava  and  basaltic  rock"  as  viewed  from  the 
dell  [28:22]  looking  east. 

"Except  at  the  little  basin  [20:22],  the  Rio  Grande  leaves  no  space  for  eet- 
tlement  between  San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  and  Cochiti  [28:77].8  It  flows  swiltly 
throogh  a  continuous  cafion,  with  scarcely  room  for  a  Single  horseman  along- 
side  the  stream.  The  lower  end  of  this  cafion  afforded  the  people  of  Cochiti 
a  good  place  for  communal  fishing  in  former  times.  Large  nete,  made  of  yucca 
fibre,  were  dragged  up  stream  by  two  parties  of  men,  holding  the  ends  on  each 
bank.  The  shallowest  portions  of  the  river  were  selected,  in  order  to  allow  a 
man  to  walk  behind  the  net  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  this  manner 
portions  of  the  river  were  almost  despoiled  of  fish.  The  same  improvidence 
prevailed  as  in  hnnting,  and  the  nseful  animals  were  gradnally  killed  off. 
After  each  fishing  expedition,  the  product  was  divided  among  the  clans  pro 
rata,  and  a  part  set  aside  for  the  highest  religious  officers  and  for  the  communal 
Stores."4 

See  Posoge  [Large  Features:3],  [8:64],  also  [19:125],  [20:5], 
[28:81],  [29:1]. 
[Large  Features:  5].     Tewhnqyge  'Tewa  country'  (Teioa  name  of  the 
tribe;  nivf  'earth'  'land';  ge  'downat'  'overat'). 

The  Tewa  consider  their  country  the  region  between  the  Santa 
Fe  (T*q,mpijJiH  pios [Large  Features :7])  and  Jemez  (Tsimpije'i?* 
fiyf  [Large  Features:8])  Mountain  Ranges,  from  the  vicinity  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo  [11: San  Juan  Pueblo]  in  the  north  to  that  of 
San  Ildefonso  [19:22]  and  Tesuque  [26:8]  pueblos  in  the  south. 
The  Rio  Grande  Valley  proper,  that  is,  the  narrow  strip  of  culti- 
vated  land  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  called  Tewabege  'Tewa  dell' 
(7k^äname  of  the  tribe;  bJe '  small,  low,  roundish  place';  ge  'down 
at'  'overat').  The  entirelow  country  of  the  Tewa,  extendingf  rom 
mountain  ränge  to  mountain  ränge  and  including  high  hüls  and 
mesas,  is  called  Tewabuge  4Tewa  valley '  {Tewh  name  of  the  tribe; 
bifu  fc large,  low,  roundish  place';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at').     The 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  79, 1892. 

» Ibid.,  p.  179.  4 

8  The  vicinity  of  Buckman  [20:19]  ahould  also  be  exoepted. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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portion  of  the  Tewa  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chains 
is  known  as  Tewäpinnuge  'Tewa  place  beneath  the  mountains' 
(Tewä  name  of  the  tribe;  Piyf  'mountain';  nu'u  'below';  ge 
6 down  at'  'over  at').  According  to  the  writer's  informants  the 
Tewa  had  in  ancient  times  a  strong  f  eeling  that  the  Tewa  country 
was  their  land  and  property,  and  would  have  resented  the  attempt 
of  any  other  tribe  to  make  a  settlement  in  it.  The  Tewa  had  in 
former  times  also  many  pueblos  in  the  region  south  of  the  present 
Tewa  country,  known  as  Tanwge^  q.  v.  [Large  Features :6]. 

[Large  Features: 6].  (1)  Tcmuge^  TanugJakqyf  'live  down  coun- 
try"'live  down  country  piain'  (fa  'to  live';  nuge  'down  be- 
low  <nv?u  'below',  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  ^aJeqyf  'piain'). 
This  name  refers  to  the  great  piain  south  of  the  Tewa  country 
and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  Indian  inhabitants  were  called 
rcmuge'inhioä  'live-down-country  people'  (T*cmuge,  see  above; 
'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Iowa  'person'  'peo- 
ple'), or  for  short  T'cmidowa.     See  Tano,  page  576. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Piain.  This  term  seems  applicable.  Santa 
Fe  city  [29:5]  is  at  the  northern  border  of  the  piain  and  com- 
mands  a  view  of  the  great  er  part  of  it;  hence  the  name  is  applied. 
This  piain  has  been  called  by  Bandelier  "the  central  piain  of 
northern  New  Mexico".  He  also  speaks1  of  the  northern  part 
of  it  as  "the  plateau  of  Santa  F6,"  while  to  the  southern  part  he 
applies  "the  Galisteo  [29:40]  piain,'*3  and  "  the  basin  of  Galisteo5 
[29:40].  This  is  the  broad  arid  piain  extending  from  the  region 
about  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  in  the  north  to  that  about  Galisteo  [29:40] 
in  the  south.  This  piain  was,  roughly  speaking,  formerly  the 
homeland  of  the  southern  Tiwa.  See  Tano,  under  Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576,  and  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39]. 

[Large  Features: 7].  (1)  Tnqmpij^PiP\r)f^  fgmpijepiyf  'eastern 
mountains'  (tfqmpije  'east'  <  f qyy  'sun',  pije  'toward';  Hu 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  3  +  plu.;  P\J)f  'moun- 
tain'). So  called  because  the  mountains  are  east  of  the  Tewa 
country.     Cf.  TsqmpijeH"*  Piyf  [Large  Features  :8]. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  named  from  Santa  Fe  city  [29:5]. 
(<Span.).  =  Span.  (3).  This  name  has  been  applied  sometimes 
to  the  whole  ränge,  as  we  use  it  here;  sometimes  to  the  southern 
part  of  that  ränge  only,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  city.  "  Santa 
¥6  ränge."4     "Santa  Fe  Range."6 

*  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88, 1892. 
«Ibid.,  p.  106. 

»Ibid.,  pp.  20,  87,  88. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  45-46,  66. 

*  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  23, 1907.    Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mex- 
ico, p.  163, 1910.  , 
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(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Santa  Fe,  'Santa  Fe  Mountains,'  named 
from  Santa  Fe  city  [29:5].  =»Eng.  (2),  Tbis  nameis,  like  its 
Eng.  equivalent,  applied  now  to  the  whole  ränge,  now  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  same.     "  Sierra  de  Santa  F£."  * 

(4)  Span.  "Sierra  Nevada."2  This  means  4  snowy  mountains.' 
Identified  with  the  Santa  Fe  Range  by  Bandelier.8 

These  names  refer  to  the  ränge  of  mountains  east  of  the  Tewa 
country  f  rom  Jicarita  Peak  [582:9]  in  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Fe  [28:5]  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Pecos  River  [22:62].  They  do  not  properly  apply  to  the  Taos 
Range  [8:24],  nor  to  the  Mora  Range  [22:64].  The  peaks  and 
other  f eatures  of  this  ränge  are  given  on  [22]. 

The  Span,  name  Sangre  de  Cristo  'blood  of  Christ'  is  not  cor- 
rectly  applied  to  these  mountains.  It  is  given  on  the  Standard 
maps  as  a  ränge  northwest  of  Trinidad,  Colorado,  separating  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado. 

Indians  and  Mexicans  teil  of  a  half-breed,  called  in  Spanish 
Miguel  el  Indio,  'Michael  the  Indian,'  "Indian  Mike,"  who  lives 
in  the  wild  portions  of  these  mountains, %eating  bear  and  deer 
meat  and  avoiding  human  Company.  He  is  said  to  talk  very  lit- 
tle  Spanish,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  Indian  language  he 
speaks. 
[Largo  Features: 8].  (1)  T9$mpije>i>4piys,  TsimpijePiyy  'western 
mountains'  (falmpije 'west*  <t%q/t)f  unexplained,  pije  'toward'; 
V  locative  and  ad jective-f  orming  postfix,  3  +  plu. ;  Piys  i  moun- 
tain').  So  called  because  the  mountains  are  westof  the  Tewa 
country.     Cf .   T'qmpijeHHPiyf  [Large  Features:  7]. 

(2)  Eng.  Jemez  Mountains,  named  from  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]. 
This  name  has  perhaps  long  been  applied  loosely  to  the  whole 
ränge,  but  the  writer  has  not  found  such  usage  in  print  earlier 
than  the  writings  of  Hewett.  Bandelier4  uses  u  Sierra  de 
Jemez"  as  a  synonym  for  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  q.  v.  "A 
great  complex  of  mountains  loosely  known  as  the  Jemez."5 
"Jemez  mountains."6 

(3)  Yalles  Mountains.  (  <  Span. ).  =  Span.  (5).  This  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  chain  by  Bandelier,  who  uses  it  just  as  Hewett 
uses  "  Jemez  Mountains."  "  Valles Mountains."7  "  Valles  chain."4 
"Range  of  the  Valles."8 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  120, 1892. 
'  Caftafieda  (1640-12)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. 
» Ibid. 
«Ibid.,p.72,note. 

•  Hewett,  Antiquitles,  p.  9, 1906. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

'Bandelier,  op.  dt.,  pp.66,  72  (note). 
•Ibid.,  pp. 32, 63. 
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(4)  Eng.  Santa  Clara  Mountains.  This  name  is  suggested  by  a 
prominent  English-speaking  Indian  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71], 
wbo  thinks  tbe  name  Jemez  Mountains  or  Valles  Mountains  is  not 
appropriate.  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  is  the  only  Rio  Grande  Tewa 
pueblo  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  names 
Santa  Clara  Creek  [14:24]  and  Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13]  are  well 
established. 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Valles,  'mountains  of  the  Valleys,'  re- 
ferring  to  the  meadow-valleys  known  as  Los  Valles;  see  P\m- 
P%V$&  [Large  Features:l].  This  is  the  name  always  used  by 
Mexicans  and  by  Tewa  when  they  speak  Spanish.  It  is  also  the 
name  used  by  Bandelier.  =Eng.  (3).  "  Sierra  de  los  Valles."1 
"Sierra  delValle."2 

These  names  refer  to  the  entire  ränge  of  mountains  west  of  the 
Tewa  country,  which  Bandelier8  describes  as  "the  mountains 
which  divide  the  Rio  Grande  valley  f  rom  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Jemez  [27:34]."  Mountains  or  groups  of  mountains  of  this 
chain  or  ränge  pass  under  many  special  names,  most  of  which 
do  not  appear  on  any  map,  and  cannot  be  definitely  located. 

"As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
Valles  Mountains  under  their  current  Spanish  names,  I  give  here  a  list  of  them 
from  north  to  south.  The  northern  end  of  the  ränge  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de 
Abiquiu  [2:unlocated],  with  the  peak  [Abiquiu  Peak  [2:10]]  of  the  same 
name;  then  follows  the  Cerro  Pelado  [Santa  Clara  Peak  [2:13]];  afterwards 
come  the  Sierra  de  Toledo  [27:unlocated],  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  [28:29], 
Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [27:unlocated],  and,  lastly,  the  Sierra  de  la  Palisada  [27: 
unlocated].  As  seen  from  Santa  F6  [29:5],  they  seem  to  constitute  one  long 
chain  of  contiguous  heights.  West  of  this  ränge,  at  an  elevation  of  at  least 
8,000  feet,  extend  the  grassy  basins  of  the  'Valles*  [Pimp^vqe  [Large  Fea- 
tures: 1]];  beyond  it  rises  the  high  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [Jara  Mountain  [27:10]], 
sometimes  called  Sierra  de  Jemez,  because  the  Jemez  region  lies  on  its  western 


Other  mountains  of  the  ränge  are:  Capulin  Mountain  [1:28], 
Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9],  ILusfynfyPwf  [14:25],  Pibefyygf  [14: 
23],  KKtyöbukwaji  [16:134],  Cochiti  Mountains  [28:5],  and  the 
mountains  with  Jemez  names  shown  on  the  eastern  part  of  [27]. 

Tbails 

Po  'trau'  4road\  Wagon  roads  are  sometimes  called  tepo  c  wagon 
road'  (te  4  wagon';  Po  'road')  or  poso'jo  'big  road'  (Po  'road';  ao'jo 
4  big'),  in  contradistinction  to  which  trails  are  called  pde  0*  diminu- 
tive). KdbajuPo  or  Jcw%jipo  'horse  trail'  {Jcdbaju,  kw%ji  'horse';  Po 
'trail').     ßiulupo  'donkey  trail'  (bu4u  'donkey';  Po  4 trail'). 

»Bandelier,  The  Delight  Makers,  p.  1, 1890;  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  71, 1892. 

*Ibid.,p.  199. 

*Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  14,  note,  1893. 

«Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  72,  note,  1892. 
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The  region  known  to  the  Tewa  is  covered  at  present  with  a  network 
of  innumerable  trails,  most  of  which  are  made  by  stock.  The  intro- 
duction  of  the  horse  doubtless  greatly  modified  the  course  and  charac- 
ter  of  trails  used  in  traveling.  Satisfactory  knowledge  about  the 
ancient  trails  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  get  The  chief  ancient  trails 
leading  west  were  doubtless  those  which  passed  up  the  Santa  Clara 
and  Guaje  Creeks  and  over  the  western  mountains  into  the  Jemez 
country.  Important  trails  must  have  run  along  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Rio  Chama.  All  Information  obtained  about  ancient  trails 
is  included  in  the  present  section.  Old  Indian  informants  say  that  the 
Tewa  had  no  bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Chama  in  ancient 
times;  their  trails  led  them  to  well-known  fording  places.  These 
were  the  only  streams  which  could  not  be  f  orded  any  where.  Ford  is 
called  merely  PqpPiwe  '  place  where  one  goes  through  the  water'  (Po 
4  water';  pi  '  to  issue'  '  to  go  through';  Hwe  locative).  As  in  the  case 
of  the  trails,  the  fords  are  fully  treated  in  the  present  section. 
Some  of  the  smaller  streams  and  ditches  of  the  Tewa  country  were 
spanned  by  flat-hewn  logs. 

Trails  were  sometimes  named  af  ter  the  places  or  peoples  to  which 
they  led  or  after  the  peoples  who  used  them:  Thus,  Fejufyo  '  Abiquiu 
trail'  (P'efu'u  'Abiquiu';  fo  'trail');  WinsaUfo  'Navaho  trail' 
( WÜnsabZ  '  Navaho ' ;  po  <  trail '). 

Place-names  in  Regions  Mapped 

[1]  tierra  amarilla  sheet 

The  Tewa  have  no  current  term  for  the  region  shown  on  map  l.1 
Occasionally  'Äb&kjupije  'up  Abiquiu  way'  (fAbikju  'Abiquiu',  see 
[3:36J;  pije  '  toward')  is  used  to  designate  all  the  country  about  and 
beyond  (north  of)  Abiquiu.  Tierra  Amarilla  is  applied  to  the  sheet 
because  Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  name  of  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba 
County,  which  has  been  used  to  denote  this  district.  Bandelier *  men- 
tions  "the  cold  and  well-watered  Tierra  Amarilla  in  northern  New 
Mexico"  as  "among  the  fewtypical  timbered  areas". 

Only  one  pueblo  ruin  is  shown  on  [1].  Probably  many  other  ruins 
will  be  discovered  later,  however,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area. 
Inquiry  has  failed  to  reveal  that  the  Tewa  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
what  people  built  these  pueblos.  The  results  secured  by  the  writer 
are  as  negative  as  those  of  Bandelier,  who  writes: 3  fc'To  what  tribe  or 
linguistic  stock  the  numerous  vestiges  of  pueblos  along  the  Upper 
Rio  Chama,  north  of  Abiquiu  and  west  of  El  Rito,  must  be  attributed, 
is  still  unknown."    See  [2:7]. 

1  See  ezplanation  regarding  maps,  on  p.  97. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  19, 1890. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  68, 1892. 
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The  Jicarilla  Apache  now  occupy  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
area.  It  was  not  many  decades  ago,  however,  that  these  Indiana 
ranged  east  of  Taos,  and  the  country  now  occupied  by  their  reserva- 
tion  was  held  by  the  Southern  Ute.  See  Jicarilla  Apache  and  Ute, 
pages  574  and  578,  respectively. 

[1:1]  (1)  PokwiwVi  4lake  gap'  (Pokwi  4lake'  <Po  4  water',  kwi 
unexplained;  wPi  'gap'  4pass').  This  name  refers  to  the  lake 
and  the  whole  locality.  It  was  not  known  to  the  informants 
whether  there  is  a  gap  or  pass  there. 

(2)  PokwiwVipohwi,  PokwiwPfftpokwi  4lake  gap  lake'  {Pokwi 
'lake'  <Po  'water5,  kwi  unexplained;  wPi  4gap'  'pass';  ^,<  loca- 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular;  pokwi  'lake' 
<Po  4  water  \  kwi  unexplained).  This  name  refers  especially  ta 
the  lake. 

(3)  KoS6ajuPohw%  Kw%jipokw\>  Kdbajv}iHPokw\,  Kw%ji?iH- 
Pokwi  'horse  lake'  (kabaju  4horse'  <Span.  caballo  4  horse'; 
kw%ji  'horse',  perhaps  an  early  borrowing  from  Span,  caballo 
4  horse';  $*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  singu- 
lar, agreeing  with  postpounded  pokwi ;  Pokwi  fc  lake '  <  Po  4  water ', 
hwi  unexplained).     =Taos  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(4)  PimpijePokwi,  Pimpijdi?iPokwi  'northern  lake'  (Pimpije 
4 north'  <P\f)f  'mountain',  pije  Howard';  JiH  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix,  mineral  singular;  pohni  'lake'<£ö  'water', 
kwi  unexplained).  Horse  Lake  is  thus  known  as  the  northern 
lake,  Boulder  Lake  [1:2]  as  the  middle  lake,  and  Stinking  Lake 
[1:8]  as  the  southern  lake,  of  the  present  Jicarilla  country. 
-Eng.  (7),  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Taos  KäüPaqwiäaiiä  'horse  lake'  (kdü-  ' horse';  paqwlä 
4 lake'  <Pa  4 water',  qwM-  unexplained,  the  Compound  Paqwiär 
probably  being  cognate  with  Tewa  Pokwi;  anä  noun  postfix, 
agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  paqwiä-). 
=  Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Horse  Lake.     =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(7)  Eng.  North  Lake.     =Tewa  (4),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  del  Caballo  4 horse  lake'.  =Tewa  (3),  Taos 
(5),  Eng.  (6). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  del  Norte  4 north  lake'.  =Tewa  (4), 
Eng.  (7). 

This  lake  is  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Boulder  Lake  [1:2]  and 
Stinking  Lake  [1:3]. 
[1:2]  (1)  Kuk%a?iwe  'at  the  stone  enclosure'  (kvJca  4  stone  barrier  or 
wall  of  roughly  piled  stones  enclosing  a  space'  <  leu  4 stone',  k*a 
'fence  enclosing  a  space'   'corral';  'iwe  4at',  locative  postfix.) 
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One  informant  stated  that  the  lake  is  ealled  thus  because  it  is 
surroanded  by  a  parapet  or  rim  of  rocks. 

(2)  RvfcaHwePokwi  'lakeat  the  stone  enclosure'  (kuFa  'stone 
barrier  or  wall  of  roughly  piled  stones  enclosing  a  space'  <  hu 
' stone',  kKa  'fence  enclosing  a  space'  'corral';  Jnoe  'at',  locative 
postfix;  Pokwi  'lake'  <  Po  'water',  kwi  unexplained).  Cf.  (1), 
above. 

(3)  itufohwi  'stone  lake'  0cu  'stone';  Pokwi  'lake'  <  Po 
'water',  kwi  unexplained).  =  Taos  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(4)  PiyqePokwi,  PiygJ^Pohwi  'middle  lake'  (piyge  'in  the 
middle ';  ${  locative  or  adjective-f orming  postfix,  mineral  singular, 
agreeing  with  postpounded  Pokwi;  Pokwi  'lake'  <  Po  'water', 
£10$  unexplained).  The  lake  is  thus  ealled  in  contradistinetion 
to  Horse  Lake  or  North  Lake  [1:1]  and  Stinking  Lake  or  South 
Lake  [1 : 8].     =  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (9). 

(5)  Taos  QiüPaqi&läanä  'stone  lake'  (#W£-  'stone';  PaqvM 
'lake' < Pa- '  water',  qvM-  unexplained;  anä, noun postfix,  agreeing 
in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  Paqvüär  ).  =Tewa  (3), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Eng.  Botdder  Lake.  =  Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5),  Span.  (8).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1)  and  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Middle  Lake.     =Tewa  (4),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  Piedra  'stone  lake'.  =Tewa  (3),  Taos  (5), 
Eng.  (6).     Cf.  Tewa  (1)  and  (2). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  en  el  Medio.     =Tewa  (4),  Eng.  (7). 

It  is  near  this  lake  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  hold  a  dance  <on  the 
night  of  September  15  and  f  or  several  nights  f ollowing,  every  year. 
The  dance  takes  place  inside  a  large  round  corral  built  of  brush. 
This  corral  is  known  to  the  Tewa  as  Tcabuüv.  '  large  roundish  low 
place  enclosed  by  a  corral'  (k%a  ' corral';  bv?u  ' large  roundish 
low  place').  The  Tewa  call  the  dance  k-cibuufoJLe  (feui  '  dance '). 
This  lake  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  dance ;  also 
in  connection  with  Horse  Lake  [1:1]  and  Stinking  Lake  [1:3]. 
[1:3]  (1)  Posy??*  'smelling  water'  {Po  'water';  sy,  'to  smell',  in- 
transitive, said  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  smells;  HH  locative  and 
adjeetive-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  Po). 
Cf .  Span.  (7). 

(2)  Pokwysy??*  'smelling  lake'  (Pokwi  'lake  <po  'water',  kwi 
unexplained;  sy, '  to  smell',  intransitive,  said  of  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant smells;  f*  locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix,  mineral  Sin- 
gular, agreeing  with  po.     =Taos  (4),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(3)  ' AkQmpijePokwi, ' AkQmpijJi*  Pokioi  'southernlake'  (Jakqm- 
_p#ö'south'  K^akqyf  'piain'  'level  country',  pije  'toward';  $* 
locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing 
with  Pokwi;  Pokioi '  lake '  <  Po '  water ',  kwi  unexplained).     =  Eng. 
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(6),  Span.  (9).  The  lake  is  thus  called  in  contradistinction  to 
Horse  Lake  or  North  Lake  [1:1]  and  Boulder  Lake  *or  Middle 
Lake  [1:2]. 

(4)  Taos  Paqyylälawaanä  'stinking  lake5  {paqvM  'lake5  <f>a 
'water5,  qwiä  unexplained;  la  'to  smell5,  intransitive,  said  of 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  smells;  wa  said  to  have  the  force  of  '  which 5; 
and  noun  postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded 
lawa).     =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(5)  Eng.  Stinking  Lake.     =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (8).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(6)  South  Lake.     =Tewa  (3),  Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo  'lake  of  the  stinking 
spring5.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(8)  Span.  Laguna  Hedionda  *  stinking  lake'.  =Tewa  (2),  Taos 
(4),  Eng.  (5).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(9)  Span.  Laguna  del  Sur  'south  lake.5  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (6). 
According  to  some  of  the  names  and  the  Statements  of  two 

Indian  informants  the  lake  gets  its  name  f rom  a  spring  the  water 
of  which  has  a  strong  odor.  Just  where  this  spring  is  situated 
could  not  be  ascertained.  This  lake  is  of ten  mentioned  in  con- 
nection  with  Horse  Lake  [1:1]  and  Boulder  Lake  [1:2].  Notice 
also  [1:4].  Several  other  Tewa  forms  of  the  name  of  this  lake 
are  probably  also  in  use. 

This  lake  is  situated  south  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 
Reservation,  and  not  on  it,  as  are  [1:1]  and  [1:2]. 
[1:4]  (1)  Po8y?iwePohv?U)  Po&tfiwJ?*  Pohu'u  'smelling  water  creek5 
(Posy??4  'smelling  water5,  one  of  the  names  of  Stinking  Lake  <Po 
'  water5,  sy,  {  to  smell5,  intransitive,  used  of  pleasant  as  well  as  of 
unpleasant  smells;  5  iH  locative  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix,  min- 
eral  singular,  agreeing  with  fx>;  Hwe>  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  $*  and  we,  6at5,  a  locative  postfix  which  is  not  used  unless  pre- 
ceded  by  tf1  except  in  the  Namb6  dialect;  iH  locative  and  ad- 
jective-forming  postfix,  mineral  gender,  agreeing  with  Pohu'u; 
Pohu*u  'creek5  <  Po  4  water5,  hjüu  'large  groove5).  Cf.  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Stinking  Lake  Creek.    Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  la  Laguna  del  Ojo  Hediondo  'creek 
or  wash  of  the  lake  of  the  stinking  spring5.  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

Many  other  Tewa  forms  might  also  be  applied  to  this  creek. 
[1:5]  (1)  T$(vtihv!u  '  Vado  town5    (bau  <  Span.  Vado,  name  of  the  set- 
tlement;  hv!u  'town5). 

(2)  Eng.  Vado.     (<  Span.  Vado). 

(3)  Span.  Vado' ford5. 

Vado  is  a  small  lumbering  settlement.  The  informants  did  not 
know  whether  there  is  really  a  ford  there.  The  Spanish  name  is 
never  translated  into  Tewa.    The  Chama  River  above  Vado  is 
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called  JFtymPo,  below  Vado  it  is  called  Popiys;  see  Chama  River 
[Large  Features:2]. 

[1:6]  IfymPo  'river  of  the  captive(s)'  {pqflf  'captive'  'prisoner';  Po 
i  water'  *  river').  The  informants  do  not  know  why  this  name  is 
applied.  They  do  not  know  whether  in  Spanish  a  corresponding 
name,  which  would  be  Rio  del  Cautivo  or  Rio  de  los  Cautivos 
'river  of  the  captive(s)',  is  in  use. 

This  name  is  applied  to  what  Americans  call  the  upper  Chama 
River  above  the  confluence  of  [1:4]  and  the  vicinity  of  Vado  set- 
tlement  [1:5].  TheTewa,  however,  consider  Pqmpo  to  be  a  river 
distinct  f  rom  the  Chama.     See  Pop\yf  [Large  f  eatures :  2]. 

[1:7]  (1)  $Msubu'u  'Brazos  town'  (Jiuaah  <Span.  Brazos,  name  of  the 
settlement;  Jttfu  'town'). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos.     (<  Span.). 

(3)  Span.  Los  Brazos  'the  arms'  (bodypart)  'the  branches'. 
Why  this  name  was  given  is  not  known.     Cf.  [1:8]  and  [1:9]. 

[1:8]  (1)  guasüpohu'u,  guasiiH"  pohu'u '  Brazos  Creek'  {ßuasu  <Span. 
Brazos,  name  of  the  settlement;  i"  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix,  mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  pohuyu;  Pohdu  ' creek5  <  < 
Po  ' water',  hv?u  Marge  groove'). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos  Creek.     (<  Span.). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Brazos  'arms  creek.'    Cf.  [1:7]  and  [1: 9]. 
[1:9]  (1)  B<tasiiPiys,  T$datä\mP\yf  'Brazos  mountain' (£.£##&  <Span. 

Brazos,  name  of  the  settlement;  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix,  vegetal  singular,  agreeing  with  Piys;  Pivf  '  moun- 
tain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Los  Brazos  Peak(s).     (  <  Span.  Los  Brazos '  the  arms'). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Brazos,  Sierra  de  los  Brazos  '  the  arms 
mountain '. 

The  Indian  informants  stated  that  two  peaks  are  conspicuous. 
Cf.  [1:7]  and  [1:8]. 
[1:10]  (1)  Whvkv?u  'Ojo  town'  ('ohii  <Span.  ojos  Springs';  tytfu 
'town'). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Ojos  'the  Springs'. 

It  is  stated  that  this  settlement  is  a  couple  of  miles  north west 
of  Tierra  Amarilla  town  and  east  of  the  Chama  River.  Several 
informants  have  stated  that  the  Tewa  call  the  town  of  Parkview 
by  this  name. 
[Tierra  Amarilla  region]  (1)  N&nüejiwe  'at  the  yellow  earth'  (niyf 
'earth';  ise  'yellowness'  'yellow';  iwe  'at'  locative  postfix,  j 
being  infixed  whenever  V,  y\Qf  or  Hwe  is  postfixed  to  tke). 
=Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  region.  (<Span.).  =»Tewa  (1), 
Span.  (3). 
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(3)  Span,  region  de  Tierra  Amarilla  'yellow  earth  region'. 
=Tewa(l),  Eng.  (2). 

All  the  country  about  Tierra  Amarilla  town  is  known  by  this 
name.  Several  informants  have  declared  that  this  is  the  "old 
Indian  name"  of  the  locality,  and  that  the  locality  is  named  from 
the  pigment  deposit  discussed  below  under  [1:13].  Cf.  [1:11] 
and  [1:12],  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  that  the  earth  in  this  whole 
region  is  yellowish. 
[1:11]  (1)  ÄftntsejiwePo,  NqfntseyiwJi?iPo  'river  at  the  yellow  earth, 
i.  e.,  in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region'  (nirdsejiwe  'at  the  yellow 
earth'  'at  Tierra  Amarilla'  <niyf  'earth',  ise  'yellowness'  'yel- 
low ',  Hwe '  at '  locative  postfixj  being  infixed  whenever  V*,  'iyf,  or 
Hwe  is  postlixed  to  ise;  #*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix, 
mineral  singular,  agreeing  with  fo;  Po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 
=Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Nandsulipdanä  'yellow  earth  river,  i.  e;,  Tierra  Am- 
arilla river'  {ncumtevli-  'yellow  earth'  'Tierra  Amarilla'  <nam- 
' earth',  isuli  'yellow';  Pa-  'water'  'creek'  'river';  and  noun 
postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  postpounded  pd). 
=Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  Creek.  ( <  Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Taos 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Bito  de  Tierra  Amarilla '  yellow  earth  creek '.  =  Tewa 
(1),  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Nutritas  Mittle  beaver  river'.     Cf.  [1:12],  [1:14]. 
Cf.  Tierra  Amarilla  region,  above,  also  [1:12]  and  [1:13]. 

[1:12]  (1)  Nüräsqvwebv?u  'town  at  the  yellow  earth'  (n4ys  'earth'; 
fse '  yellowness ' '  yellow ' ;  Hwe '  at '  locative  postfix,  j  being  infixed 
whenever  V,  Hyf<>  or  Hwe  is  postfixed  to  ise;  $uJu  'town'.  Cf. 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Amarilla  town.  (<Span.).  =3pan.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Tierra  Amarilla  'yellow  earth'.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Las  Nutritas  'the  little  beavers'.     Cf.  [1:11],  [1:14]. 
Tierra  Amarilla  is  the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County.     Cf . 

[Tierra  Amarilla  region]  above,  also  [1:11]  and  [1:13]. 
[1:13]  (1)  Tseji1  Tcqndiwe  'where  the  yellow  pigment  is  dug'  (ise 
'yellowness'  'yellow';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix, 
mineral  singular,  here  refering  to  yellow  stuff  or  pigment,  j  being 
infixed  whenever  HH,  'it?./,  or  Hwe  is  postfixed  to  ise;  k^qndnoe 
'where  it  is  dug'  'pit'  'quarry'<  k\t)f  'to  dig',  Hwe  'at'  locative 
postfix). 

It  is  said  that  this  pigment  deposit  is  situated  a  short  distance 
north west  of  Tierra  Amarilla  town.     The  substance  is  moist  when 
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it  is  dug  out.  It  is  mixed  with  water  and  used  for  "yellowing" 
the  walls  of  rooms  in  pueblo  houses,  near  the  floor.  It  is  stated 
that  the  deposit  is  occasionally  visited  by  Tewa  lndians,  who  carry 
home  quantities  of  the  pigment  for  this  purpose.  The  substance 
may  be  called  nirdsej?*  4yellow  earth'  (n4yf  earth'),  but  is  com- 
monly  caHed  merely  ikejV*.  See  under  Minerals.  The  names 
of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region,  river,  town,  etc.,  are  probably  to 
be  explained  f  rom  the  presence  of  this  deposit  and  f rom  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  yellowish  in  the  vicinity.  Cf .  [Tierra  Amarilla 
region],  pp.  111-12,  also  [1:11]  and  [1:12]. 
[1:14]  (1)  Wjotepo  'beaver  house  water'  {^ojote  'beaver  house' 
4beaver  nest'  <*ojo  4beaver',  te  'house';  po  'water'  4creek' 
4river').  This  is  probably  the  original  Tewa  name  of  this  creek. 
Though  Nutritas  is  perhaps  as  common  in  Spanish  as  is  Nutrias, 
the  former  word  is  never  translated  in  Tewa  speech,  while  the 
Nutrias  River  is  regularly  called  ^Ojotepo.  Cf.  Taos  (2),  Eng. 
(3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  PajaPaanä  4beaver  water '  (Paja-  4beaver';  fw  4  water' 
4 creek'  'river';  and noun  postfix,  agreeing  in  gender  and  number 
with  postpounded  Pa).     =  Eng.  (3),  (Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Nutrias  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Taos  (2),  Span.  (4). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  de  las  Nutrias  4  beaver  creek '.  Bandelier  *  gives 
44 the  Nutrias".     =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Bandelier1  says:  44The  branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed 
are  the  Coyote  in  the  west,  the  Grallinas  north  of  west,  and  the 
Nutrias  north.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red, 
those  of  the  Gallinas  white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid. 
According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters 
of  the  Chama  assume  a  different  hue."  Cf.  the  name  Nutritas, 
[1:11],  [1:12]. 
[1:15]  (1)  /SW  po  4onion  water '  (ri  4onion';  V  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-f orming  postfix,  mineral  gender,  agreeing  with  Po;  Po  4  water' 
4 creek'  4river').  Probably  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span.  name. 
-Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cebolla  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  Cebolla  'onion  river'.  «Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  [1:17]. 

[1:16]  (1)  Töba&tft*   4white    cliffs'    (tiba   4cliff';    fi«    4whiteness' 
4 white';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  mineral  gen- 
der).    =  Eng.  (2). 
(2)  44  White  Butts  V     =  Tewa  (1). 

1  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p>  56,  note,  1892. 

'TT.  8.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  ol  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69. 
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The  white  substance  of  which  these  cliffs  are  oomposed  is  said 
to  be  of  no  use  to  the  Indians. 
[1:17]  (1)  SiHwe  4at  the  onion(s)'  (**'  'onion';  Hwe  4at',  locative postfix 
referring  to  a  single  place).     Probably  a  mere  translation  of  the 
Span.  name.     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cebolla.    «Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cebolla  <onion\     -Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     "Sebolla."1 
The  settlement  is  said  to  consist  of  a  f  ew  scattered  houses  inhab- 

ited  by  Mexicans.  1t  is  said  that  the  road  f  rom  El  Rito  to  Tierra 
Amarilla  passes  through  this  settlement.     Cf •  [1: 15]. 

[1:18]  Popiys  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Chama  River  below  Vado. 
See  Chama  River  [I^arge  features:2]. 

[1:19]  (1)  Pipiyf  'turkey  mountains'  'chicken  mountains'  (4i  ctur- 
key ' 6  chicken';  Pivf  'mountain').  Probably  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Span.  name.     =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (4),  Fr.  (6). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  Mountains.     (<Span.).     «Tewa  (1),  Span. 

(4). 

(3)  Eng.  Gallinas  Bad  Lands.     ( <  Span.).     =  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6). 

(4)  Span.  Cerros  de  las  Gallinas  '  chicken  mountains'  'türkey 
mountains'.     = Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

(5)  Span.  Terrenos  Malos  del  Rio  de  las  Gallinas  'chicken  or 
turkey  river  bad  lands'.     =  Eng.  (3),  Fr.  (6). 

(6)  "Les  Mauvaises  Terres  de  Gallinas"2  4  Gallinas  bad  lands'. 
-Eng.  (3),  Span.  (5).    Cf.  [1:24],  [1:25].     See  plate  1,  A. 

[1:20]  (1)  Kwvjdoüa  'old  woman  steep  slope'  (kwijo  cold  woman'; 
Va  4 steep  slope').  Tewa  Jewaje  or  kwagß  i  mesa'  is  never  applied. 
Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Las  Viejas  Mesa.     (<Span.).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  de  las  Viejas  cold  women  mesa'.    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
This  mesa  or  slope  is  east  of  the  Chama  River  and  north  of 

[1:31].     It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Tewa  or 
the  Span,  name  is  original. 
[1:21]  (1)  Eng.  Largo  Canyon.     (<Span.). 
(2)  Span.  Cafion  Largo  4long  canyon'. 

This  canyon  drains  into  San  Juan  River.  Two  of  the  inform- 
ants  know  the  canyon  but  say  that  there  is  no  Tewa  name  f  or  it. 
[1:22]  (1)  Sqmpiyyiwe  'at  porcupine  mountain'  (ßqmpiyf  'porcu- 
pine  mountain',  see  [lrunlocated]  <sqt)f  i porcupine',  Pivf 
'mountain';  Hwe  fcat'  locative  postfix,  indicating  a  single  place). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  region  which  since  Cope's  time  has 
been  known  to  some  Americans  as  Cristone.     Cf.  [1:23]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cristone.     (<Span.  creston  4hog-back  ridge').     See 
[1:23]. 

i  Topographie  Map  of  New  Mexico,  Ü.8.  Geoloffical  Survey,  Professional  Paper  68,  pl.  L 
»Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42, 1906. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT     PLATE  1 


A.    GALLINAS  "  BAD  LANDS"  IN  THE  CHAMA  DRAINAGE 


SCENE  NEAR  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  SANTA  CLARA  CREEK,  THE  SLENDER  TRUNCATED 
CONE  OF  PEDERNAL  PEAK  IN  THE  DISTANCE 
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[1:23]  (1)  SqmPw/fwJQywilceji,  SQmpiyf'iwJi*  'ogwi&eji  'pueblo 
ruinat  porcupine  mountain'  (sQmpiys'iwe  'at  porcupine  moun- 
tain', see  [1:22]  (1);  V*  locative  and  adjective-fonning  postfix; 
*<Ww\kqi  (paeblo  ruin'  <*oyu>i  'pueblo',  lceji  postpound 
'ruin').    Cf.  SQmpivS  [l:.unlocated]  and  [1:22]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cristone  Pueblo  ruin.  This  ruin  was  named  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope,  presumably  f  rom  Span,  creston  '  narrow  creet'. 

"  In  riding  paßt  the  foot  of  the  precipice  I  obeerved  what  appeared  to  be  stone 
walte  crowning  ite  sommit.  Ezamination  of  the  ridge  discloeed  the  fact  that  a 
yillage,  forming  a  Single  line  of  30  hooaes,  extended  along  its  narrow  crest,  22 
of  them  being  soath  of  the  caaseway  and  8  north  of  it.  The  moet  southern  in 
Situation  ia  at  some  distance  from  the  eoothern  extremity  of  the  hog-back.  .  .  . 
This  town  I  called  Cristone.  The  same  hog-back  recommences  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  north,  rising  to  a  greater  elevation,  say  600  or  700  feet  above 
the  valley."1 

Professor    Cope  clearly  had  in  mind    Span,    creston    'ridge' 
4  crest  '.     "Cristone."2 

This  ruin  is  described  by  E.  D.  Cope,  as  stated  above.    A  part 
of  Cope's  report  on  the  ruin  is  quoted  by  Hewett.8 
[1:24]  (1)  pipo  'turkey  water5  'chicken  water*  ($i  'turkey'  'chicken'; 
po  'water'  'creek'  'river').     (Probably  <  Span. ).    =  Eng.  (2),  Span. 
(3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rio  de  las  Grallinas  'chicken  river'  'turkey  river'. 
=Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     "  The  Gallinas. " 4 

44  The  branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coy- 
ote in  the  west,  the  Grallinas  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias 
north.  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  firet  are  red,  those  of  the 
Gallinas  white,  and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.  According  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tributaries  iises,  the  waters  of  the 
Chama  assume  a  different  hue. " '  Cf .  [1 :19]  and  f  1 :25]. 
[1:25]  (1)  PTtioe  4where  the  turkeys  or  chickens  are'  (4i  'turkey' 
4 chicken';  'uoe  'at'  locative  postfix  indicating  a  single  place). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gallinas  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Tewa(l),Span.(3). 

(3)  Span.  Las  Grallinas  'the  chickens'  'the  turkeys'.  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Tewa  name  is  a  translation  of  the 
Spanish.  Grallinas  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place-name  with  the 
Mexicans;  cf.  Gallinas  Creek,  by  which  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  is 
built     See  Grallinas  Creek;  page  559.     The  Tewa  word  <}i  was 

1  E.  D.  Cope,  Wheeler  Surrey  Report  for  1875,  vn,  pp.  858,  855, 1879,  quoted  by  Hewett,  Antiqaities, 
pp.  42,  43. 
»  Hnndhook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  865. 
■  Antiquities,  pp.  41-M. 
«BsxKleUer,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  M,  note,  1802. 
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originally  applied  to  the  wild  turkey,  but  since  chickens  were 
introduced  it  has  been  used  to  designate  both  turkeys  and  chickens, 
turkeys  being  distinguished  when  necessary  by  calling  them  pim4 
'mountain  chickens'  {Pivf  'mountain';  $i  'turkey'  Dickens'). 
Cf.  [1:19]  and  [1:24]. 
[Capulin  region]  (1)  'Ab&lwe  'where  the  chokecherry  is'  ('tibi  'choke- 
cherry' 'Prunus  melanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  Rydb.';  Hwe  4at'  loca- 
tive  postfix  indicating  a  single  place).  = Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Äpofölco  'chokecherry  corner'  (dpo  ' chokecherry' 
'Prunus  melanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  Rydb.';  föko  'corner5).  «=Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Capulin  region.  (<Span.).  = Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 
Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span,  rejion  Capulin  'chokecherry  region'.  «Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3).     Cf.  [1:26],  [1:27],  [1:28]. 

[1:26]  (1)  **  ÄbeHwemakina,  'Äbe?iwe>?i  makina,  'AbJiwq/epdb&i?*, 
'Abe'iwe'P4  p%  epäbe*  iH  'chokecherry  sawmill'  ('afte'iwe  'where 
the  chokecherry  is'  'Capulin',  see  [CapulinTegion],above;  Vloca- 
tive and adjective-forming  postfix;  makina  'machine'  'mill'  'saw- 
mill' <Span.  m&quina  'machine'  'sawmill';  pepabPP*  'sawmill' 
<p*e  'stick'  'timber',  pctbi  'tocut  crosswise',  HH  locativeand 
adjective-forming  postfix).    =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  sawmill.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span,  asserradero  de  Capulin  'chokecherry  sawmill'. 
=Tewa(l),  Eng.  (2). 

This  sawmill  is  frequently  moved  from  one  part  to  another 
of  the  wild  region  in  which  it  is  situated.  Tewa  Indians  have 
been  frequently  employed  at  this  sawmill.  Cf.  [Capulin  region], 
above,  also  [1:27]  and  [1:28]. 
[1:27]  (1)  'Aböpo  'chokecherry  creek'  Qabt,  as  ünder  [Capulin  region], 
above,  'chokecherry'  'Capulin';  po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  Capulin  'chokecherry  creek'.  «Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  creek  is  tributary  to  Grallinas  Creek  [1:24].     Cf.  [Capulin 
region],  above,  also  [1:26]  and  [1:28]. 
[1:28]  (1)  'Abipiyf  'chokecherry  mountain'  Ca6£,  as  under  [Capulin 
region],  above,    'chokecherry'    'Capulin';    P\t)f    'mountain'). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Capulin  mountain.    (  <  Span.).     —  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Capulin  'chokecherry  mountain'.  —Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  high. 
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[1:29]   (1)  ])ePo  'coyote  water'  (4e   4  coyote';   po  'water  '4 creek' 
'river5).     = Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  NbPolapo  'adobe  river' 4 mud  river'  {n$Pota  4adobe'  * clayey 
mnd';  Po  *  water'  4  creek'  4  river').     =Eng,  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(3)  Cochiti    fötsonatse'na  4  coyote    river'   (föteona   4  coyote'; 
tsena  4  river').     =»Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Eng.  Coyote  Creek.    (<Span.).     -Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Span.  (7). 

(5)  Eng.  Puerco  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Dirty  Creek.  (<Span.). 
=Tewa  (2),  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Salinas  Creek.     «Span.).      -Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Rio  Coyote  4  coyote  river'.     —  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (4).     uThe  Coyote." * 

(8)  Span.  Rio  Puerco  'muddy  river'  '  dirty  river'.     —Eng.  (5). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(9)  Span.  Rio  Salinas  4  creek  of  the  alkali  flats'.     «Eng.  (6). 
"Salinas  Creek."2 

After  mach  questioning  at  San  Juan  it  seems  clear  that  these 
names  refer  to  one  stream,  the  name  Coyote  Creek  coming  per- 
haps  f  rom  Coyote  Settlements  which  is  situated  on  the  creek.  i  4  The 
branches  of  which  the  Chama  is  formed  are  the  Coyote  in  the 
west,  the  Grallinas  north  of  west,  and  the  Nutrias  north.     It  is  said 
that  the  waters  of  the  first  are  red,  those  of  the  Gallinas  white, 
and  those  of  the  Nutrias  limpid.     According  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  tributaries  rises,  the  waters  of  the  Chama  assume  a  differ- 
enthue."1    Cf.  [1:30]  and  [39:120]. 
[1:30]  (1)  pJiioe  4coyote  place'  (4e  4  coyote';  Hwe  4at'  locative  post- 
fix ref erring  to  a  single  place. )    (Probably  <  Span. ) .    «=  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3).    This  name  refers  of  course  to  the  whole  region  as 
well  as  to  the  Mexican  settlement  itself . 

(2)  Eng.  Coyote  settlen^ent  and  region.    ( < Span.).     — Tewa(l), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Coyote  ' coyote'.     -Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     Cf.  [1:29]. 
[1 :31]  (1)  H%äahu>u i  dry  ar roy o  arroyo '  (huyu 4  arroyo ' 4  large  groove' ; 

ia  'dryness'  'dry';  htfu  Marge  groove'  4 arroyo').  =Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (5).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream,  as  far  up  as  the  white  mineral  deposit  or  farther,  this 
portion  of  the  bed  being  usually  dry.  This  is  perhaps  a  transla- 
tion  of  Span.  Arroyo  Seco. 

(2)  P%fänfhu'UiP%8tmPo  'deer  hörn  arroyo'  4deerhorn  water' 
{p%8%Qf   4deer   hörn'    <p%  4deer\  szyf  4horn';    hu-u    4 large 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  66,  note,  1892. 

s  U.  S.  Geographlcal  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parte  of  Southern  Colorado  and  North- 
ern New  Mexk»,  atlae  aheet  Na  69. 
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groove'  'arroyo';  Po  'water'  'creek5  >river\)  Cf.  Eng.  (4), 
Span.  (6).  This  name  is  applied  most  frequently  perhaps  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  waterway,  near  Cangilon  Mountain  [1:35]. 
Since  this  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Span,  name,  P%*vof 
may  be  an  old  Tewa  name  applied  originally  to  either  Cangilon 
Mountain  or  Cangilon  Creek. 

(3)  Eng.  Cangilon  Creek.  (<  Span.).   =  Span.  (4).   Cf.Tewa(2). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Cangilon  ' hörn  river '.     -  Eng.  (3).  Cf .  Tewa  (2). 
This  creek  rises  at  Cangilon  Mountain.     Cf.   [1:38],  [1:34], 

[1:35],  and  [22:unlocated]. 
[1:32]  (1)  Saüepo '  Athabascan  water '  (Safci  c  Athabascan ';  Po  4  water ' 
'spring').  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (8),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  jywünsaftepo '  Navaho  water '  (tywqnsafiö  fc  Navaho'  <  Ifvxlyf- 
4 Jemez',  Sdbi  'Athabascan';  fo  'water'  'spring').  =Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4).     Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Navaho  spring.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Ojo  Navajo  fc  Navaho  spring'.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

This  spring,  said  to  be  perennial,  is  situated  on  the  west  sido 
of  Cangilon  Creek,  as  shown  on  the  map.      See  .Navaho  Canyon 
[l:unlocated]. 
[1:33]  (1)  Eng.  Lower  Cangilon  settlement.    (<Span.).   »Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cangilon  el  Ritoabajo  '  hörn  settlement  down  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Prof.  H.  E.  Bolton  states  that  the  name  Cangilon 
was  given  by  Father  Escalante  in  1776.  "Cangillon"  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  "Upper  Cangillon".1    "Canjilon."2 

No  Tewa  name  was  obtained.     Cf.  [1:31],  [1:34],  and  [1:35]. 
[1:34]  (1)  Eng.  Upper  Cangilon  settlement.    (<Span.).    «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cangilon  ßl  rito  arriba  fc  hörn  (settlement)  up  creek'. 
-  Eng.  (1).  "Upper  Cangillon  'V 
[1:35]  P%8tmpiyf  '  deer-horn  mountains '  (p%8tyf  'deer-hom'  <p% 
'deer',  8%qs  'hörn';  Piys  'mountain').  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 
Since  this  is  not  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Span,  name,  Ps&szy/ 
may  be  an  old  Tewa  name  applied  originally  to  either  Cangilon 
Mountain  or  Cangilon  Creek.    Cf.  [1:31]. 

The  main  road  from  El  Rito  to  Tierra  Amarilla  is  said  to  pass 
through  Upper  Cangilon.  No  Tewa  name  was  obtained.  Cf . 
[1:31]  and  [1:35]. 

1 U.  S.  Geographica!  Sarveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  abeet  No.*69, 1873-1877. 

*  Map  accompanying  Hewett,  Antiqultie»,  1906;  also  Topographie  Map  of  New  Mexico,  TT.  S. 
Geologlcal  Survey,  Professional  Papen68,  pl.  i,  1908-1908. 
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[1:36]  (1)  San  Juan  Txkuhvtu  'TK\  danc^  large  low  roundish  place' 
'arroyo '(7*1  'a  kind  of  dance  held  in  winter  at  San  Juan  Pueblo '; 
\tiu  4large  low  roundish  place';  huJu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
At  any  time  those  wishing  to  dance  the  T\  dance  getpermission 
from  the  War  Captain;  a  man  and  a  woman  are  the  principal 
dancers  and  property  is  thrown  to  the  crowd  at  the  close  of  the 
dance;  tf&'iV0  'they  are  dancing  this  kind  of  dance'  (4i  'they 
3  +';  V°  progressive  postfix).  The  etymology  given  above  has 
been  confirmed  by  four  San  Juan  Indiana,  from  whom,  however, 
no  Information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  t'{. 
The  tK  of  t*\  is  clearly  aspirated.  A  Santa  Clara  informant  stated 
that  the  tifaue  (unaspirated  t  !  ;  f<ue  '  dance')  is  a  San  Juan  dance 
and  described  it  as  it  had  been  described  to  the  writer  by  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  Santa  Clara  informant  stated  that  t\  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  headdress,  made  of  skin  and  sticks,  which  pro- 
jects  upward  and  f orward  from  the  f orehead  of  the  wearer,  and 
that  this  headdress  is  worn  in  the  San  Juan  t\fcue.  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  have  this  Information  discussed  by  San 
Juan  Indians.  The  place- name  is  not  known  tö  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  or  Nambä  Indians  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  The 
verbs  t'it'i  'to  sparkle'  and  fifraii  'to  stumble'  were  suggested 
by  a  San  Ildefonso  Indian  as  possibly  throwing  light  on  the 
etymology. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Silvestre  'Silvestre  Arroyo'.  The  Span, 
name  of  the  arroyo  is  from  the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement 
Silvestre  [liunlocated]. 

Unlocated 

(1)  BuvxilcukQ  'breadstuflf  stone  barranca'  {buwahu  'guayave  stone' 
<buwa  'breadstuflf'  'any  kind  of  bread',  hu  'stone';  Jcq  'bar- 
ranca').    «Span.  (2). 

This  is  one  of  the  localities  at  which  the  kind  of  stone  used 
for  baking  paper-bread  is  obtained.  See  under  Minerals, 
where  the  preparation  of  these  stones  is  described.  This 
place  is  probably  known  to  a  number  of  people  at  each  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos,  but  informants  differ  widely  as  to  its  location. 
They  agree  in  placing  the  locality  east  or  north  of  the  upper 
Chama  River.  One  informant  places  it  above  [1:20],  another 
below[l:31]. 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Corual  'arroyo  of  the  stone  or  pan  for  cook- 
ing  tortillas,  guayave,  and  the  like'.     =Tewa  (1). 
(1)  J<in4noe  'where  the  willows'  (jqys  'willow';  'iwe  'at'locative 
postfix).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Jara  'the  willow'.     =Tewa  (1). 
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This  is  the  name  of  some  locality  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Reser- 
vation.   The  form  J&n4iwe  is  in  use  in  Tewa. 

(3)  Eng.  "NavahoCanyon".     Given  by  Hewett1  as  a  northern 
tributary  of  Cangilon  Creek. 
(1)  Po\ekq  4  water- jar  barranca'  (Pobe  4  water  jar'  4olla'  <Po  4  water  ', 
be  ref erring  to  roundish  shape;  Jcq  barranca).     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Tinaja  'large  storage-jar  arroyo'.  Cf.  Tewa 
(1).     Tinaja  is  n$ybe  in  Tewa;  Tewa  Pobe  signifies  4olla'  in  Span. 

This  locality  is  said  to  be  east  or  north  of  the  upper  Chama 
River. 
(1)  Eng.  Sierra  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Sierra  4mountain  ränge  creek'.     »Eng.  (1). 

This  creek  is  either  a  tributary  of  Coyote  Creek  [1:29]  or 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Coyote  Creek.  None  of  the  lndian 
informants  had  heard  of  this  creek. 

( 1)  Span.  Silvestre  *  wild '  4  sylvan  '.  This  is  a  hamlet  on  Silves- 
tre  Creek  [1:86].     -  Eng.  2. 

(2)  Eng.  Silvestre  town.   (<Span.).     =  Span.  (1). 
Sqmpiyf    'porcupine  mountain'   (sqyj*  'porcupine';  P\Qf    4moun- 

tain?). 
A  high  mountain  somewhere  near  [1:23]. 

fls&g.JicuW  'where  the  white  mineral'  (ßs^gilcu  4a  kind  of  white  min- 
eral  used  for  whitewashing  the  walls  of  rooms  of  pueblo  houses, 
perhaps  gypsnm'  <ü%Q.i  unexplained,  %u  4stone'  'mineral';  V 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix,  used  here  since  mere 
ibsegilcu  would  not  indicate  the  place  but  the  mineral  itself ). 

This  mineral  is  burned  and  then  mixed  with  water  and  used  for 
whitening  interior  walls.  See  under  Minerals.  The  location 
of  this  deposit  is  somewhere  east  or  north  of  the  upper  Chama 
River.  The  informants'  estimates  of  the  number  of  miles  f rom 
Abiquiu  to  this  deposit  vary  widely.  Since  this  substance  is 
called  yeso  in  Span,  the  deposit  may  be  on  or  by  the  Rito  Yeso. 
See  below. 

Span.  "  Rito  Yeso".1  This  is  given  as  an  eastern  tributary  of  Can- 
gilon Creek  entering  the  latter  near  its  junction  with  the  Chama 
River.  The  name  means  4gypsum  or  chalk  creek',  yeso  being 
the  Span,  equivalent  of  Tewa  ibsegilcu.    See  the  preceding  item. 

[2]  PEDERNAL  MOUNTAIN   SHEET 

The  country  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  2)  includes  some  of  the 
Chama  River  Valley  and  part  of  the  Tsimpije^P*  pirjf  i  western  moun- 

i  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pl.  xvn. 
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A.    ANCIENT  TRAIL  LEADING  UP  THE  MESA  TO  TSIPiNJ^QNWL  RUIN 
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tains'  [Large  Features:  8]  of  the  Tewa.  This  portion  of  the  western 
ränge  of  mountains,  situated  near  Abiquiu,  is  referred  to  by  Bande- 
lier1  as  the  ränge  of  "  Abiquiu",  and  as  "  Sierra  de  Abiquiu".2 

Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9],  plate  1,  B,  7,580  feet  in  altitude,  is  per- 
haps  the  most  conspicuous  f  eature  of  the  area,  and  the  sheet  has  been 
called  Pedernal  Mountain  sheet. 

This  region  is  as  little  known  as  that  included  in  the  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  sheet.  Here  also  the  site  of  only  one  ruin  is  shown,  although 
several  doubtless  exist.  See  Pueblo  Ruin  nearer  to  Pedernal  Peak 
than[2:7J,  [2:unlocated]. 

[2:1]  See  [1:29]. 

[2:2]  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 

[2:3]  See  [1:36]. 

[2:4]  (1)  Eng.  Cafiones  Creek.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Eito  Cafiones  *  the  creek  by  Cafiones  settlement'.     See 
[2:5],  [2:6],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:5]  This  is  the  upper  part  of  Cafiones  Creek  [2:4]  according  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Jean^on.     See  [2:4],  [2:6],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:6]  (1)  Eng.  Polvadera Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  New  Mexican  Span.  Rito  Polvadera    4dust-storm  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (1).    See  [2:4],  [2:5],  and  [2:7]. 

[2:7]  (1)  TripiySQywikeji  fc  flaking-stone  mountain  pueblo  ruin ' '  Ped- 
ernal Mountain  pueblo  ruin'  (Tsipiys  i Pedernal  Mountain',  see 
[2:9];  ^qyioiJceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <^qyw\  'pueblo',  kegi  postpound 
c  ruin ').  (PI.  2,  B.)  "  Chipiinuinge  (Tewa, 4 house  at  the  pointed 
peak') ".8  =  Tsipiys'Qywige  (ge '  down  at'  *  over  at '  locative  postfix 
indicating  position  not  above  the  Speaker).  "Chipiinuinge".4 
"Chipiinuinge  (maison  du  pic  pointu)".5  "Tziipinguinge  (Tewa, 
the  place  of  the  pointed  mountain,  f  rom  tzii,  meaning  point,  ping 
meaning  mountain,  and  uinge  the  place  or  village".8  =  Tsipigf- 
'Qywige  'down  at  or  over  at  the  pueblo  by  Pedernal  Mountain' 
(ge  locative  post-fix  i  down  at '  4  over  at ').  "Tziipinguinge".7  In 
aletter  to  the  author,  October  27, 1911,  Mr.  Jeanpon  states:  "Re- 
garding  the  name.  The  Cerro  Pedernal  undoubtedly  has  given  the 
ruin  its  name.  The  translation  as  given  to  me  is:  The  Place  or 
Village  of  the  Pointed  Mountain  .  .  .  Although  Suaso8  says 
there  is  another  place  nearer  the  Pedernal  by  that  name  and 
that  this  is  not  the  true  Tziipinguinge".     In  the  same   com- 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  11, 1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

*  Hewett,  Antlquities,  p.  86, 1906. 

*  Ibid.,  pL  xvn. 

*  Hewett,  Communantes,  p.  42, 1908. 

*  J.  A.  Jeancon,  Exploration  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Recordt  ofihe  Patt,  x,  p.  101, 1911. 
T  J.  A.  Jeancon,  Rains  at  Pesedeuinge,  ibid.,  xi,  p.  80, 1912. 

9  Anieeto  Suaso,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian. 
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munication  Mr.  Jeancon  locates  the  ruin  as  follows:  "The  ruin 
is  located  between  two  creeks.  The  Cafiones  Creek  joins  the 
Polvadera  just  a  short  distance  north  of  the  ruin  and  the  com- 
panion  mesasare  situated  in  the  crotch  formed  by  this  juncture. 
Cafiones  runs  southwest  from  the  junction,  the  Polvadera  almost 
due  south  .  .  .  The  ruin  is  in  the  Piedra  Lurabre  grant."  The 
following  remarks  by  Bandelier1  have  some  bearing  on  this  ruin: 
"  The  ruins  above  Abiquiu,  and  on  the  three  branches  by  which 
the  Chama  is  formed,  I  have  not  visited.  Some  of  them  have 
been  noticed  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geographical  Survey 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  to  which  I  refer  the  student."2 
"While  at  the  Eito  [4:5],  Don  Pedro  Jaramillo  told  me  of  a 
pueblo  lying  west  of  it  [i.  e.,  of  the  Chama  River],  and  north- 
northwest  of  Abiquiu".8  No  information  has  been  obtained  as  to 
what  tribe  built  or  occupied  this  pueblo.  The  name  is  merely  a 
descriptive  one  and  would  be  applied  to  any  ruin  near  Pedernal 
Mountain.     Cf.  [2:4],  [2:5],  [2:6],  [2:8],  and  [2:9];  see  pl.  2,  B. 

[2:8]  Smaller  mesa  southeast  of  the  mesa  on  which  Tsi^o/qywi 
Stands.  The  end  of  the  arrow  marks  the  Situation  of  a  peculiar 
neckof  landor  causeway  which  connects  this  small  mesa  with  the 
large  and  high  mesa  southeast  of  it.4 

[2:9]  (1)  Tsipiyf  'flaking  stone  mountain'  (taPi  'flaking  stone'  'obsi- 
dian' 'flint';  piys  'mountain').  =  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5), 
Fr.  (6).     Cf .  Cochiti  (3). 

(2)  Cochiti  Heftejcmfelcöfe  'flaking  stone  mountain'  'obsidian 
mountain'  (keftdjanfe  'flaking  stone'  4 obsidian';  1c6t%e  'moun- 
tain').     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6).     Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(3)  Cochiti  Heföjam,fem<?nak<iic6t%e  'black  obsidian  mountain' 
(keföjcmse  'flaking  stone';  mÖnaka  4black';  lc6txe  'mountain'). 
Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6). 

(4)  Eng.  Pedernal  Mountain,  Pedernal  Peak.  (  <  Span. ).  =  Tewa 
(1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (5),  Fr.  (6).    Cf.  Cochiti  (3). 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  Pedernal  'flaking  stone  mountain'.  =Tewa(l), 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Fr.  (6).     Cf .  Cochiti  (3). 

"The  truncated  cone  of  the  Pedernal".5    "Cerro  Pedernal".6 

» Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  65-56, 1892. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  f  or  1875,  Appendix  LL  (App.  J,  1),  Part  ii,  p.  1086,  copled 
Into  Report  npon  United  States  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  Hundredth  Meridian  (vol.  vii, 
Special  Report  by  Prof.  £.  D.  Cope,  pp.  851  to  860  inclusive).  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  mint 
on  the  Chama  were  also  noticed  in  1776  by  that  remarkable  monk,  Fray  Silvestre  Velez  de  Escalante, 
darf  ng  his  trip  to  the  Moqui  Indiana  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  country.  See  his  Diario  of  that  Jour- 
ney,  and  the  Carla  cd  P.  Morß>  April  2, 1778  (Par.  U). 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  58,  note. 

*  See  Jeancon,  Exploration*  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Recordt  qf  the  Päd,  x,  pp.  1QB-1Q6, 
1911. 

»Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
•Hewett,  Antiquities,  pl.  xvil 
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(6)  Fr.  "Pic  Pedernal"1.  (<  Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 
Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5).    Cf .  Cochiti  (3). 

A  number  of  Tewa  Indians  have  stated  that  there  is  no  more 
obsidian  about  Pedernal  Mountain  tban  elsewhere  in  mountains 
west  of  the  Tewa  villages. 

The  top  of  the  peak  in  flat  and  its  whole  appearance  is  peculiar. 
It  appears  to  be  the  highes t  mountain  (7,580  feet)  within  20  miles 
nortbwest  of  [2:13].  It  can  be  seen  from  mostof  the  surrounding 
country,  and  names  for  it  will  probably  be  found  in  a  number  of 
Indian  languages.  Florentin  Martinez,  of  San  Ildefonso,  has 
Tsipiys  as  his  Tewa  name.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeanpon  states  that  when 
he  excavated  at  Tsip\i)/qr)w\  [2:7]  very  little  obsidian  was  found, 
but  quantities  of  calcedony  and  other  varieties  of  flaking  stone. 
See  [2:7],  [2:10],  and  TitimpijJ  i**  p\ys  [Large  Features:8];  also, 
pl.  1,  B. 
[2:10]  (1)  fvpiyf  'cicada  mountain'  (fy,  'cicada';  P\Qf  'mountain'). 
Cf.  [5:19],  [22:30]. 

(2)  Eng.  Abiquiu  Mountain.     (<Span.).     »Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Abiquiu  'Abiquiu  [3:36]  mountain'.  =Eng. 
(2).  "Abiquiu  Peak".2  "The  pyramid  of  the  extinct  volcano 
of  Abiquiu".8  The  high  peak  of  Abiquiu".4  "The  former  vol- 
cano of  Abiquiu".5  "The  base  of  Abiquiu  Peak,  and  of  its  south- 
ern  neighbor,  the  Pelado".8  For  the  Pelado  see  [2:13].  The 
writer  has  not  found  a  Tewa  Indian  who  knows  this  mountain  by 
the  name  of  Abiquiu  Peak. 

Bandelier7  states  that  this  peak  is  11,240  feet  high  acoording  to 
Wheeler's  measurements.  This  mountain  does  not  look  to  be  as 
iügh  as  [2:9]  and  not  nearly  so  high  as  [2:13].  Its  top  is  quite 
pointed.  A  distant  view  of  the  peak  is  shown  in  plate  2,  B.  See 
[2:11],  [2:12],  Abiquiu  Mountains  [2:unlocated],  and  TsämpijJi?*- 
P\VS  [Large  Features:8]. 
[2:11]  (1)  jrypimpvyge  'beyond cicada  mountain'  {fypiyf,  see  [2:10]; 
P%yqe  4beyond'). 

On  the  other  side,  i.e.,  the  western  side  of  Abiquiu  Mountain, 
there  are  no  trees,  it  is  said;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  with 
much  grass,  waist  high.  One  kind  of  grass  which  grows  there 
is  used  for  making  brooms.     See  P\mP%t)qe  [Large  Features:  1]. 

»Hewett,  Communaates,  p.  42. 

1  ü.  8.  Geographica!  Surreys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Soathern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  »,  1878-1877. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  il,  p.  82, 1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
•Ibid.,  p.  63. 
•Ibid.,  p.  88. 
?IMd.,p.68,note. 
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[2:12]  (1)  fvPinrmge  'at  the  base  of  cicada  mountain'  (fy>PivA  8ee 
[2:10];  nuge  'at  the  base  of  <nv?u  'at  the  base  of ',  ge  'down 
at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Eng.  Vallecito.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallecito  Mittle  Valley'.     «Eng.  (2). 

The  Vallecito  is  a  large,  comparatively  level,  area  where  con- 
siderable  dry-farming  is  practised  by  Mexicans.  This  locality  is 
reached  f rora  Abiquiu  by  driving  up  the  canyon,  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Vallecito.  This  canyon  the  Tewa  might  call 
j^PinnugePofsPi  (fy,pinnuge,  as  above;  PotkPi  *  canyon  with 
water  in  it'  <po  'water',  tsVi  'canyon'),  but  they  usually call  the 
whole  canyon  and  vioMiitj  fy,P\nnuge.  See  [2:10]  and  [2:11]. 
[2:13]  (1)  TsiJcu'muPiyf,  probably  abbreviated  either  from  Uuir 
nftkutmy,  P\yf  'mountain  covered  with  flaking  stone  or  obsidian', 
or  Uinikrfmy,  Piyf  'flaking  stone  is  covered  mountain'  *  mountain 
where  the  flaking  stone  or  obsidian  is  covered '  {t&Pi '  flaking  stone ', 
here  referring  almost  certainly  to  obsidian,  which  abounds  in  the 
ränge  of  mountains  of  which  this  is  a  peak;  M  '  from '  ' by '  '  with ' 
postfix  showing  Separation  or  instrumentality;  w4  4it';  hrfmy,  'to 
be  covered';  p\yf  'mountain').  The  writer  has  discussed  this 
etymology  with  a  considerable  number  of  Indians.  The  first 
etymology  mentioned  above  was  suggested  by  an  old  man  at  San 
Juan,  a  very  trustworthy  old  man  at  San  Ildef  onso,  the  old  cacique 
of  Namb£,  and  several  other  reliable  informants.  One  often 
hears  such  an  expression  as  IcvM  nikifmy,  'it  is  covered  with 
stones',  said  of  the  ground  (ku  'stone';  *i  'from'  'by'  'with';  n$ 
'  it ' ;  Ictfmy, '  to  be  covered ').  The  verb  htfmy,  may  also  be  used  of 
eyes  covered  by  a  hand,  face  covered  by  a  blanket,  etc. 

(2)  TsümpijJimPiyf  'mountain  of  the  west'  (tsimpije  'west' 
<  U$yj>  unexplained,  pije  'toward';  *\yf  locative  and  adjective- 
f  orming  postfix ;  Piyf  '  mountain ').  This  is  the  ceremonial  name, 
the  mountain  being  the  Tewa  sacred  peak  of  the  west.  See  Car- 
dinal Mountains. 

(3)  Fopipiyf  'bald  mountain'  (p%opi  'bald'  <pKo  'hair', 
pi  negative;  P\yf  '  mountain ').  =  Cochiti  (4),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7). 
This  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name  of  the  mountain, 
hardly  ever  used  by  the  Tewa.  Some  of  the  informants  did  not 
know  that  it  refers  to  Tdhu!muP\yf. 

(4)  Cochiti ftfwataköfe  'bald  mountain '(ftfwata  'bald';  Jcöfe 
'mountain').  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7).  This  translates 
the  Span.  name.  The  Cochiti  use  now  the  Span,  name,  now  the 
term  here  given,  for  designating  this  or  any  of  the  other  "bald" 
mountains  of  this  part  of  New  Mexico. 
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(5)  Bald  Mountain,  Baldy  Mountain,  Pelado Mountain.  (<  Span.). 
-Tewa  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  "Santa  Clara   Peak».1 

(7)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  'bald  mountain'.  =Tewa  (3),  Cochiti 
(4),  Eng.  (5). 

"The  base  of  Abiquiu  Peak,  and  of  its  southern  neighbor, 
the  Pelado".2  So  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  this  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Jemez  or  Valle  Bange.  Itß  height  is  given 
by  Wheeler  as  11,260  f eet.8  It  is  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of  the 
west  and  worship  is  performed  on  its  summit.4  It  may  also  be 
the  sacred  mountain  of  the  east  of  the  Navaho.  See  Cardinal 
Mountains,  page  44.  The  Jemez  name  for  the  mountain  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  top  is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  hence  the 
Span.  name.     See  [2:14].     For  the  name  Pelado  cf.  [27:10],  etc. 

[2:14]  Teiokwaji  probably  'cottonwood  inside  of  something  height' 
(te  i  cottonwood,'  Populus  wislizeni;  lo  'to  be  inside  of  some- 
thing', said  of  objects  within  hollow  objects;  hvoajl  4on  top' 
'height').  Why  the  locality  is  called  thus  is  not  known  to  the 
informants.  This  name  applies  to  the  yellowish  slope  near  the 
top  of  Bald  Mountain  on  the  eastern  side.  This  slope  is  grassy 
and,  especially  in  autumn,  has  a  bright  yellow  color.  See 
[2:13]. 

[2:15]  Kv#wfvfj?\r)f  'sliding  stone  mountain'  (Jeu  'stone';  v%nj%  'to 
slideor  slip  down  a  gradual  orsteep  slope';  Piyf  'mountain'). 
The  mountain  is  called  thus  because  its  sides  are  so  steep  that  a 
stone  will  slide  down. 

This  is  a  high  and  thin  ridge  which  separates  the  upper  Oso 
drainage  f  rom  Santa  Clara  Creek.  For  designations  of  places 
along  its  southern  side  for  which  the  Santa  Clara  people  have 
names,  see  [14]. 

[2:16]  Ku7rvqmteiKv!u  'Comanche  arroyo'  (Eum^ntsi  'Comanche' 
<Span.  Comanche;  ku!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

One  of  the  head waters  of  Oso  Creek  [5:35].  It  is  said  that 
it  flows  into  [2:17].  Comanche  arroyo  is  a  common  name  in 
New  Mexico;  cf.  [6:12]. 

[2:17]  IGigiPo  'wild-goose  water'  (k$gi  'wild  goose';  f>o  *water' 
'creek'  'river'). 

One  of  the  headwaters  of  Oso  Creek  [5:35].    See  [2:18]. 

[2:18]  Span.  Biachuelo  'rivulet'  'arroyo'. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  on  the  K4,gif>o  [2:17].  Three 
families  lived  there  in  1911  according  to  a  San  Juan  informant. 

lV.  8.  Oeographical  Surveys  West  of  tbe  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  aheet  No.  69, 1873-1877. 

'Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  88, 1892. 

»Gannett,  Dictlonary  of  Altitudes,  p.  648, 1906. 

«See  W.  B.  Douglass,  A  World-quarter  Shrine  of  the  Tewa  Indiana,  Records  qfthe  Pati,  vol.  XI, 
Pt  4,  pp.  169-1 73, 1912. 
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|9;lff)  Km^ßniH  Unk  canyon'  (^7/^p  4oak';  &T*  'canyon*). 

TM*  Im  lfm  rrwwfc  mutherly  of  the  cbief  headwaters  of  tfae  Rio 

Omp[t'M\§ 
|8iU0|   fntyhUvnrut  *at  the  white  meal  or  flour  '  (ü#  'whiteness' 

*whJ^,{  IntV.f  'fneaP  ^flour';  724?  4at'). 
Tbl*  lomllty  Hw  b«!twe<5n  [2:15]  and  [2:21], 
|0;VI|  /fatwlr/faßW  'whwo  the  deereat  earth'  (p#  'mnle  deer';  j* 

HIm\v  Hf';  w/|w/  'enrÜ!'  incorporated  object;  Jco  4to  eat':  V  loc- 

Mlv«  fttui  lyljtwtivft-forming  pontfix). 

l'l'WMimiibly  a  Nalt-Hck  froquented  by  deer.    The  earth  at  this 

plm«n  In  wild  to  fw  «alty.    The  locality  is  said  to  be  a  short  dis- 

Ufii'fl  wwt  of  (8:20). 
|9:^|  S%br>kmiß  'pottory  bowl  hoight'  {s^e  'a  kind  of  bowP  <«# 

tittnxplulnwl,  6f  'roundiHh'   'roundish  vessel';   &wa;'£  4on  top' 

•Imljfht1). 
Tbl*  hltfh  flat-toppod  moHa  is  conspicuous  from  the  Rio  Grande 

Valley,     ('f.  |8:V2I 1  und  [8:25].     Sandy  hüls  lie  between  this  mesa 

und  the  Chama  Ulvor. 
|8iM|  7J*t/'pM*^r  *at  tho  Inuialt  fra^mente'  (ft^  'baaalt';  fi*/./  cfrag- 

liioht1  '  to  bixutk*  'to  crnrk  *;  91%  Sit'). 

1t  In  awid  tlmt  thia  place  is  a  short  distance  southwest  from  San 

Iiotvttto  wctllomcnt.     See  San   I-«oronzo  [2:unlocated].     It  is  at 

the  lw*c  of  Mal|mU  M<va  [8:d4],     In  this   vicinity  are  strewn 

jyreat  tpuuuUitvHof  erweked  and  hroken  basalt  and  lava,    There  is 

*  nprtatf  at  thta  place 
|^A:\>4 1  0^   .Vv>\tj\t\'  nnexplauuxl  (mgV  unexplained;  f>t^  *moun- 

t*l«\ 

^  Kn^N  Matpai*  M«*.     (vSpan.)     -Span,  (3X 

V>tt  Sj^hv  M<v*a  MalpaK  CVrrito  Malpais  'basalt  mesa'  *  basalt 

Mountain  \ 
The  top  of  Vv»>;vr/  has  the  shape  of  a  mountain  peak  rather 

tbaa  of  *  UN**  tojv     11*e  heicht  is  aboot  the  sau*  as  that  of  Black 

Mountain    Ct  ;»;*?'  and  Ä;^l 
;fc.v>M   v*^    Jst'*  *>\*  Ntork    naMuuain*   .f{r ^    %moantaiia%:    F*-s 

v  ^  Kv$r  UWk  Mottr.iauu  Neyw  M^ntahk  l^lav-k  Mesa.  X^tx> 

v^'  Sjv^y.    \V^^v^  N^cTkV  vVrr^o   N^rvv  >!if*sa  N^rro  %V»iack 
V,\v,   ,*•    s  xVi^k  v:>^sft\       -*V^c    ■-«-     ^  T^t^ä    .k 
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[2:26]  (1)  PewaboJii)  Pewc!\mbodi  'cross  knob'  (p*ewa  'cross'  <p%e 
'stick',  wa  unexplained;  \o*i  ' round  pile'  fcgroove'  'knob' 
'knoll'  *  round-topped  mountain').  Probably  <Span.  =  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cruz  Mountain.     ( <  Span. ).     =*  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerrito  de  la  Cruz  'cross  mountain'.  »Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2). 

This  small  round  mountain  can  be  seen  at  tbe  base  of  J/g'#- 
p\Vf  [2:24].  The  Tewa  name  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Span.  Wby  it  should  be  called  *  cross  mountain '  is  not  known  to  . 
the  inf  ormants. 
[2:27]  (1)  San  Juan  &ep\n4Pihege  'over  at  the  black  peak  gullies' 
(ke  'peak';  fat)f  'blackness'  'black';  iiH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hJe  '  small  groove'  'arroyito'  'gully';  g.e  'down 
at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Eng.  Capirote  Hill.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  El  Capirote  'pointed  cap'  '  hood'  'falcon  hood';  also 
'body  louse'  'grayback'.  The  inf  ormants  do  not  know  with 
which  meaning  this  name  was  originally  used. 

This  hill  was  pointed  out  to  the  w riter  from  several  localities  in 

the  Chama  Valley.    It  seemed  to  be  dark  or  blackish. 
[2:28]   San   Juan    Tovribuhvüu   unexplained   (Tawibu^    see    [2;29]; 

Äu'm  'large  groove'  'arroyito'). 
[2:29]  San  Juan  Towibttu  unexplained    (towi  unexplained;  one  San 

Juan  informant  has  tried  hard  to  account  for  the  origin  of  towi 

butwithoutsuccess;  &u't*  'large  lowroundish  place').    See [2:28]. 
[2:30]  San  Juan  Rc&ikuhu'u  '  malarial  chills  dale  arroyo'  (Koiibu'u,  see 

[2:31];  Au'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[2:31]  San  Juan  Kcdibu'u  'malarial  chills  dale'  (Iccii  'malarial  chills9 

as  in  n&  Joicoiipof°  fcI  bave  the  chills'  <'w4  'I'  emphatic  pronouo, 

Jo  'I'  prefixed  pronoun,  tcoti  ' malarial  chills',^*?'0  'to  make'  'to 

be  affected  by';  Ju'ti  'large  low  roundish  place'  'dale'  '  Valley^. 

See  [2:30]. 
[2:32]  San  Juan  T$%ta£ekQ,    Ts^taQ.e\r)l:q   'white  slope   barranoT 

(fs&ag.ej  see  [2:unlocated];  't#y  locative  and  adjective-fuxmuc 

postfix;  tq  'barranca'). 
The  place  fs3Btag.e,  from  which  this  barranca  takee  h*  nofe.  i 

not  located.    See  [2:unlocated]. 
[2:33]  San- Juan   Ts&ulcqhu'u,  T*ifawkqhuJu  'baaalt  rock- 

(U\  'basalt';   hu  'stone';    J\yf  locative  and  adjectiv—:: 

postfix;   kqhuu  '  barranca  arroyo' <kq  'barnmea*.  n 

groove'  'arroyo'). 
[2:34]  funf%k lon4itte  huu,  funf%Jcqnn\i)f  ha'v  '% 

white  earth  is  dug'  (/n/nyae  lcqn$iv*e,  aee  \2& 

and  adjective-f orming  postfix ;  h  u  u  '  large  giwv< 
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[2:35]  San  Juan  punf%1c Qn^iwe  'where  the  white  earth  is  dug' 
{funf%  'a  kind  of  white  earth  used  by  the  Tewa',  see  Minebals; 
kKqys  'to  dig';  Hwe  'at').    See  [2:34J. 

[2:36]  San  Juan  Sipuwiii  'projecting  eorner  formed  by  the  lower  ribs 
at  each  side  above  the  abdomen'  (sipu  'the  depression  at  each  aide 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  person,  just  below  the  ribs,5 
noticeable  especially  in  lean  persons  <ri  'belly ',  pu  'base';  wiii 
'  projecting  eorner').  This  name  is  given  to  the  ends  of  the  tongues 
of  the  low  mesa  west  of  San  Jos6  [13:44]  both  north  and  south  of 
fur)f^kKqniiwehy)u  [2:34],  but  chiefly  south  of  the  latter.  See 
[2:37]  and  [2:38]. 

[2:37]  San  Juan  Sipiwiiihvtu,  Sipuiowi'iyshii'u  'projecting  lower 
ribs  arroyo'  (Sipuwiii^  see  [2:36];  'fc^y  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  This  name  re- 
fers to  several  small  arroyos  south  of  x*vm,f%k%Qn4vwehv?u  [2:34] 
and  at  Sipuwiii.     See  [2:36]  and  [2:38]. 

[2:38]  San  Juan  Sipuwuüoku  'projecting  lower  ribs  hüls'  (Sipuwiii, 
see  [2:36];  'ö&h 'hill'). 

These  low  hüls  are  seen  on  top  of  the  plateau  west  of  Sipuwiii. 
See  [2:36]  and  [2:37]. 

[2:39]  (1)  Watfekioaß'akQys  'piain  of  the  height  by  Guache'  ( Watfl 
'Guache'  [14:11];  kwaji  'on  top'  'height';  'akQyf  'piain'). 
=Tewa(2). 

(2)  MahyftiiQjekwajJakQ'Qf  'piain  of  the  height  by  owl  eorner' 
(Mahybvtu,  see  [14:11];  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  kwaji  'on  top' 
'height';  "akqt)f  'piain').     =Tewa  (1).    See  [14:11]. 

[2:40]  San  Juan  Tek'aiikwaß  'break  wagon  height'  (T&dbij  see 
[13:47];  hwaß  'on  top'  'height'). 

San  Juan  Indians  go  much  to  this  place  f or  firewood.  They 
reach  the  height  by  driving  up  a  small  arroyo  which  is  called 
TetiaUhuu;  see  [13:47]. 

[2:41]  (1)  Eng.  Roman  Mountain.  (<  Span.).  "Mt.  Roman."1  =Span. 
(2). 

(2)  Span.  CeiTO  Roman.  =Eng.  (1).  Only  one  Santa  Clara 
Indian  was  found  who  knows  this  name.  Inquiry  at  Espafiola 
revealed  the  fact  that  this  mountain  bears  the  given  name  of 
Roman  Sarasar,  a  Mexican  butcher  of  Espafiola,  who  has  cattle 
pastured  there. 

[2:42]  Santa  Clara  Creek,  see  [14:24]. 

[2:43]  Coyote  Creek,  see  [1:29]. 

[2:44]  Cebolla  Creek,  see  [27:3]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pl.  xvn. 
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•ÜNLOCATBD 

(1)  Eng.  Abiquiu  Mountains.    (<Span.).     —Span.  (2).  "tbe  ränge. 
.  .  .  of  Abiquiu."  * 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  de  Abiquiu  'Abiquiu  Mountains',  named  from 
Abiquiu  Peak  [2:10]  and  Abiquiu  settlement  [3:36].  -Eng.  (1). 
"Sierra  de  Abiquiu."2 

The  mountains  west  of  Abiquiu  are  thus  called.  They  are 
really  the  northern  part  of  the  Jemez  Range;  see  TsimpijJV1  piyf 
[Large  Features:  8].  "The  northern  end  of  the  ränge  [Ts^m- 
jrijJftpiys]  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Abiquiu,  with  the  peak 
of  the  same  name  [2:10];  then  follows  the  Cerro  Pelado  [2:13]." a 
It  is  very  uncertain  just  which  and  how  many  mountains  are  in- 
cluded  by  the  name.  See  [2:10]  and  [3:36]. 
jypiykwajl  'turkey  tracks  height'  (4i  'turkey '  '  ducken';  *$yf  'foot' 
'footprint';  kwajl  'ontop'  'height'). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  low  mesa  somewhere  near  Rom&n  Mountain 
[2:41].  The  name  is  familiär  at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
Ildefonso. 
Santa  Clara  Rup*vbu'u  fc  hollowed  stone  corner'  (hi  'stone';  p%u  *hol- 
lowness'  'hollow';  biCu  ' large  low  roundish  place').  Fu  is  prob- 
ably  connected  with  pKu  '  to  inflate'. 

A  place  near  upper  Oso  Creek  [6:35],  accordingto  two  Santa 
Clara  informants. 
Santa    Clara   Makovohpiyf    'sky  mountain'    (makaioit    4sky';  piyf 
'mountain'). 
This  is  a  mountain  north  or  northwest  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 
Span.  San  Jos6  *  Saint  Joseph'. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Jean$on  this  is  a  Mexican  settlement 
on  upper  Oso  Creek  [6:35]. 

(1)  Eng.  San  Lorenzo  settlement.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Lorenzo,  Plazita  San  Lorenzo  4  Saint  Lawrence'. 
-Eng.  (1). 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  said  to  be  southeast  of  Ss^ltekwaji 

[2:22]  and  northeast  of  Tstfinn%  [2:23]. 
Tssztage  4over  at  the   white  slope'  (is%    'whiteness'  *  white';  tcüa 

4gradual  slope'   4gentle  slope';  ge  4downat'  4over  at').      See 

[2:32]. 
Pueblo  ruin  nearer  Pedernal  Mountain  [2:9]  than  [2:7],  q.  v. 

[3]   ABIQUIU   SHEET 

The  Tewa  refer  to  the  country  about  Abiquiu  as  'ÄbeJcjupije 
4  up  Abiquiu  way '  ( Afäkju  *  Abiquiu ' ;  pije  4  toward ').  The  ruins 
shown  on  this  sheet  (map  3)  are  all  claimed  by  the  Tewa. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  11,  p.  U,  1892. 
* Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 
87684°— 29  eth— 16 9 
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[3:1]  Span.  "Arroyo  Cubre."1    This  would  mean  'copper  arroyo'. 

This  name  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 
[3:2]  (1)  PKefupir)/e  '  projecting  timber  and  little  mountain'  (Pefu, 

see  [3:36];  piys  'mountain';  '0  diminutive).     Cf.  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  JAfäkjuf>ir)f>e,  'Äböfupiyf'e  'Abiquiu  little  mountain' 
(Äbekju,  'Aiöfu  'Abiquiu',  see  [3:36];  pyt)f  'mountain';  'e  di- 
minutive).    Cf.  (1)  and  (3). 

(3)  Kx08<?Q7)w%(iePir)f>e,  Kxo%oP\o/e  'large  legging  or  large 
legging  village  little  mountain'  {KKoso'qr)wige^  see  [3:36];  Pwf 
4 mountain';  '6  diminutive). 

[3:3]  See  [2:12]. 

[3:4]  (1)  Eng.  Santa  Rosa  Chapel.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Capilla  de  Santa  Rosa  *  chapel  of  Saint  Rose5. 
The  ruins  of  this  chapel  lie  about  a  mile  east  of  Abiquiu,  south 
of  Chama  River,  between  the  main  wagon  road  and  the  river. 
The  walls  are  still  standing;  the  door  was  toward  the  east.     The 
structure  was  built  of  adobe. 
[3:5]  Chama  River.     See  Chama  River  [Large  Features: 2]. 
[3:6]  J$mpowihv?okv?e  'little  hüls  of  [3:7]'  (Jimpowihu'u,  see  [3:7]; 
'oku  'hill';  'ö  diminutive). 
The  hüls  of  [3:12]  might  also  be  called  thus. 
[3:7]  (1)  J^mpowihjüu  'willow  water  gap  arroyo'  (Jimpotoi'i,  see 
[3:unlocated];  hjüu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Madera  Arroyo.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Madera,  Cafiada  Madera  fc  timber  arroyo' 
'timber  cafiada '.     =Eng.  (2). 

This  arroyo  enters  Chama  River  slightly  east  of  and  opposite  [3 :9]. 

Mexicans  go  up  this  arroyo  to  get  timber  with  which  to  build 

houses,  hence  the  Span.  name.     They  get  the  timber  especially  at 

a  place  up  the  arroyo  called  JümPomZi  in  Tewa;  see  [3:unlocated]. 

Atrail  passing  up  this  arroyo  connects  Abiquiu  [3:36]  and  El 

Rito  [4:5]. 
[3:8]  (1)  PofvJc&Uhvtu  'squash  projection  height  arroyo'  (Po/uketi) 

see  [3:10];  hfu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
(2)    Ky3ce»iihv?u    'skunk-bush    height    arroyo'     {Ry^ce^iy    see 

[3  :10];  huhc  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     See  also  [3:8]. 
[3:9]  (1)    Pofv3c&ii>QT)wiJceji  'squash  projection  height  pueblo  ruin' 

(PofitJceu4,  see  [3:10];  ^qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'qi)w\  'pueblo', 

Icefi postpound  'ruin'). 
(2)  RyheJ'VQ'QwiJciyi  'skunk-bush  height  pueblo  ruin'  {RyOceti, 

see  [3:10];  ^qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <  9Qffw\  'pueblo',  ^V'ruin'). 

See  also  [3:8]. 

»  Hewett,  Antiquilies,  pl.  xvii. 
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[3:10]  (1)  Pofukeri  'squash  projection  height'  {po  'squash'  'gourd' 

'pumpkin';  fu'u  'horizontaüy  projecting  end  of  anything';  Iceti 

'at the  top'  'height'). 
(2)  Kyjc&ii  'skunk-bush  height'  tfcy,  'skunk-bush';  IceU  'at  the 

top"height'). 

There  is  much  skunk-bush  growing  on  this  mesa. 
[3:11]  (1)  Tomajopiof  'good  piüon  mountain'  (to  'pifion  tree';  majo 

'good'  'best'  'tip-top'  'chief,  its  second  syllable  being  probably 

the  augmentative^'ö;  piyf  'mountain'). 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  good-sized  pifion  trees  on  this 

mountain.     With  this  name  cf.  Chimayo  [23:18]. 

(2)  Eng.    "Black  Mountains".1 
The  mountain  is  not  at  all  black. 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Burros  'donkey  mountain'.  So  called 
beeause  there  either  are  or  were  many  wild  donkeys  on  this  moun- 
tain. This  appears  to  be  the  common  name  among  Mexicans 
about  Abiquiu. 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  Tequesquite  'tequesquite  [see  Mineraus] 
mountain'.  This  name  is  applied  beeause  Tequesquite  Spring 
[3:14]  is  situated  near  this  mountain. 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  Abiquiu  'Abiquiu  mountain'.  This  name  is 
frequently  applied  by  Mexicans  living  in  the  Ojo  Caliente  region 
and  in  Chama  River  Valley  below  the  mountain. 

From  Ojo  Caliente  it  appears  to  be  the  most  prominent  moun- 
tain near  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 
Cf.  [3:2],  [3:13],  [3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:12]  TomajoP\mP%r}g?ohi>e  'small  hüls  behind  [3:11]'  (Tomajopiys, 
see  [3:11];  Pszyge  'over  beyond'  'behind'  <P%yf-  'beyond',  ge 
'down  at'  'over  at';  'oJcu  'hill';  '*  diminutive),  This  name  could 
be  applied  by  a  Speaker  anywhere,  the  Tewa  thinking  of  the  set- 
tled  Chama  River  country  somehow  as  being  in  front  of  the 
mountain  [3:11]  and  of  the  little  hüls  [3:12]  as  being  behind  it 
These  hüls  could  also  be  called  J$mPowihu'oku>e  [3:6]  or  by  sev- 
eral  other  descriptive  names.     Cf .  [3:11],  [3:13],  [3:14],  [3:15], 

[3:13]  TmnajoPinnuQjoku  'hüls  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]'  (Tornajopiyf, 
see  [3:11];  nug.e  'over  at  the  base  of '  </m'w  'at  the  base  of ',  ge 
'down  at'  'over  at';  'ohi  'hill').  This  name  refers  to  the  entire 
chain  of  four  whitish  hüls  and  also  to  the  two  small  dark  hüls 
[3:15]  south  of  this  hül-chain. 

There  are  many  Idba  'cliffs'  by  these  hüls.  Cf.  [3:11],  [3:12], 
[3:14],  [3:15]. 

[3:14]  (1)  'JL*%P°P?e>  TomajoP\nnugJ(l8%popi?e  Mittle  alkali  spring' 
'little  alkali  spring  at  the  f oot  of  [3:11]'  ('4s%  'alkali'  <#asin 

iHewett,  Antiquitiea,  pl.  xvii. 
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*$nf&  4salt',  s&  'pepperiness',  see Minerals;  popi  'spring'  <po 
4  water',  pi  'to  come  out';  'e  diminutive;  TomajoPinnug.e  as  in 
[3:13]).    Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

Although  '$8%  refers  to  any  kind  of  alkali  the  alkaline  deposit 
of  this  spring  has  peculiar  properties  and  is  called  in  Span,  by  a 
special  name.     See  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tequesquite  Spring.  (<Mex.  Span.).  «Span.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Tequesquite  'spring  where  a  peculiar  alkaline 
substance  known  in  Mexican  and  New  Mexican  Span,  as  teques- 
quite is  obtained.'  See  Tequesquite  under  Minerals.  =  Eng. 
(2).     Cf.     Tewa(l). 

(4)  Span.  Ojo  del  Pajaro  'bird  spring'.  Tbis  name  was  ob- 
tained only  from  Mr.  Jos£  Rafael  Gallego,  who  liyes  at  [3:20]. 
He  says  that  be  has  heard  the  spring  called  by  this  name,  butthat 
it  is  usually  called  Ojo  Tequesquite. 

This  spring  is  in  the  arroyo  which  issues  from  between  the  most 
easterly  of  the  chain  of  hüls  [3:13]  and  the  hill  next  to  the  most 
easterly  one.  Mr.  Gallego,  who  has  lived  long  in  the  vicinity,  at 
[3:20],  and  has  visited  the  spring  many  times,  states  that  the  teques- 
quite is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  about  the 
spring.  In  most  places  this  crust  is  so  thin  that  the  substance  can 
not  be  gathered  without  considerable  admixture  of  sand.  Mexi- 
cans  and  Indiana  go  to  the  place  and  carry  away  sacks  of  the  sub- 
stance, which  is  used  by  them  as  a  purgative  and  f  or  raising  bread. 
See  Tequesquite,  under  Minerals.  A  specimen  of  the  teques- 
quite from  this  spring  was  obtained  from  an  old  Indian  of  San 
Juan,  who  kept  a  sack  of  the  substance  in  his  house  to  use  as  medi- 
cine  and  as  baking  powder.     Cf.  [3:11],  [3:12],  [3:13],  [3:15]. 

[3:15]  Tomajopinniige>okuk*y,r}ye 4  little  dark  hüls  at  the  foot  of  [3:11]' 
(Tomajopinnitgß  as  in  [3:lS]-9  'oku  4hill';  ¥wqs  'darkness'  4dark'; 
'ö  diminutive). 

These  two  small,  low,  dark-colored  hüls  are  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  chain  of  hüls  [3:13]  and  east  of  the  Teques- 
quite Spring  [3:14]. 

[3:16]  Pueblo  ruin. 

This  ruin  lies  just  west  of  Mariana  [3:19],  between  the  wagon 
road  and  the  river.  The  writer  used  every  endeavor  at  San  Juan 
to  obtain  the  Indian  name  of  this  ruin,  but  without  suocess.  A 
low  mound  could  be  seen  in  the  field  where  the  ruin  lies« 

[3:17]  Mahysapiiihu'u  4owl  excrement  pile  arroyo'  (Mahyscqfiti, 
see  [3:18];  htfu  Marge  groove'  *  arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  fields  just  east  of  Mariana  [3:19]. 
See  [3:18]. 
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[3:18]  Mahymp%Ui  Mittle  piles  of  owl  excrement'  (mahy,  4owl';  sa 
'excrement';  pUi  'small  pile'). 
These  hüls  might  easily  be  thought  to  resemble  owl  excrement. 
[3:19]  (1)  Eng.  Mariana  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Mariana  'pertaining  to  Mary'.  Mariana  is  in  Span,  a 
woman's  given  name.     «Eng.  (1).     "  Mardiana,"1 

(3)  Span.  El  Puente,  La  Puente,  'the  bridge'.  A  Mexican 
living  at  this  place  said  that  there  was  f  ormerly  a  bridge  across  the 
Chama  River  there;  hence  this  name.  "  Three  miles  below  (south- 
east)  Abiquiu,  at  a  place  called  *  La  Puente '  (the  Bridge).  " 2  "  La 
Puenta".8 

1t  is  said  that  some  Mormon  families  came  to  live  at  this  place 
about  six  years  ago  and  that  the  name  Mariana  was  never  heard 
bef ore  they  came.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  now  Mariana. 
Mexicans  still  call  the  place  El  Puente,  and  few  who  do  not  live 
in  the  vicinity  seem  to  know  that  the  name  has  been  changed 
to  Mariana.  Mariano  and  Mariana  are  given  names  common 
in  New  Mexico.  At  present  there  are  two  frame  houses  at 
Mariana,  in  one  of  which  is  the  post-office.  The  ruin  [3:16] 
lies  in  the  fields  just  west  of  Mariana  and  the  ruin  on  a  bluff 
150  feet  above  the  river  described  by  Yarrow,  Bandelier,  and 
Hewett,  must  be  somewhere  near.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
is  [3:9].  See  [3:unlocated]  for  complete  discussion. 
[3:20]  Span.  Los  Gallegos.  This  place  is  named  from  Mr.  Jos6  Ra- 
fael  Gallego  and  family,  who  have  a  ranch  there. 

The  place  is  just  west  of  Tierra  Azul  [3:26]. 
[3:21]  fomajokvüu  'over  at  the  corner  by  [8:11]'  (fomajo  for  Tomajo- 
pWfj  s©6  [3:11];  fyiu  'lärge  low  roundish  place'). 

All  this  low  sandy  arid  corner  is  called  thus. 
[3:22]  TomajokQhu'u  'arroyos  of  [3:11]'  (Tomajo  for  Tomajo^\ü)f^ 
see[3:ll];  kqhu'u  4 barranca arroyo  <kq  'barranca,'  fajtu  4large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  arroyo,  which  enters  the  river  just  east  of  the  wagon  road, 
has  its  mouth  slightly  to  the  west  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Farran,  a 
Frenchman  who  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  ranch  owner 
nan^ed  Chavez.  See  [3:11]. 
[3:23]  The  main  wagon  road  between  El  Rito  [4:5]  and  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 
[3:24]  'Awap'aku'u  'cattail  corner'  (^atoap'a  'cattail';  bu'u  'large 
low  round  place'). 

This  swampy  place  is  just  west  of  the  cottonwood  grove  [3:25]. 
[3:25]  Tekabtfu  4 cottonwood  grove  corner'  (te  'cottonwood'  'Popu- 
luswülizenV;  Ica  'thicket'  *  forest'  'thick',  meaning  'close  to- 
gether';  buJu  4large  low  round  place'). 

1  Hewett,  Antlquities,  pl.  xvn. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  56,  1892. 

*  Hewett,  Communautea,  p.  42,  1908. 
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This  is  almost  due  north  of  Tierra  Azul  [3:26], 
[3:26]  (1)  jy<lnt8(ir}w%bu>u  'blue  orgreenearthcorner'  (n4Vf  'earth"; 
ts$r)w%  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness'  'green';  btfu  Marge  low 
round  place').     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tierra  Azul.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Tierra  Azul  '  blue  earth  '. 

The  names  refer  to  the  bluish,  or  rather  grayish,  color  of  the 

soil  at  the  place.    The  Indian  inf drmants  insist  that  N$nt*(j,r)w%bu>u 

is  the  original  Tewa  name  of  the  place.     At  present  the  locality 

is  occupied  by  a  number  of  Mexican  farms. 
[3:27]  J)ePowikQhu\i,  see  [5:12]. 
[3:28]  Towtfe,  see  [5:14]. 
[3:29]  ffitöimpo,  see  [4:3]. 
[3:30]  T*&mpwf,  see  [5:5], 
[3:31]  S$i)w%pi?t'i  'at  the  redsandstone'  (aivwsß  'sandstone';  pi  'red- 

ness' '  red';  V* locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix).    Cf .  [3:32] 

and  [3:33]. 
[3:32]  Teqwapibifu  'red  house  corner'  (teqwa  'house';  pi  'redness' 

4 red';  \v?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  refers  to  the  locality  northeast  of  Mr.  Gonzales'  house. 

Cf.  [3:31]  and  [3:33]. 
[3:33]  (1)  Teqwa,pibv?u  ' red  house  town'  {teqwa  'house';  pi  'redness' 

'red';  Wu  'town').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Plaza  Colorada.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa 

(1). 

(3)  Span.  Plaza  Colorada  'red  courtyard'  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement  north  of  Chama 
River  opposite  Abiquiu  [3:36]. 
[3:34]  (1)  P'efxmuQfiPopi  ' Springs  below  [3:36]'  (P'efu-,  see  [3:36]; 
nuQfi  'over  below'  <nu'u  'below',  g.e  'downat'  'overat';  popi 
'spring'  <po  ' water \pi  'to  issue'). 

(2)  3 )Äbefunug.ePopi,  ' ÄbekjunuQePopi  '  Springs  below  [3:36]' 
('Äbefu-,  'Äbehju^ see [3:36];  nuge  'over below'  <nv)u  'below',  g.e 
'downat'  'overat';  popi  'spring'  <po  'water';  pi  'to  issue'). 

(3)  K lo8o } QTjwinuQfipopi  ' Springs  below  [3:36]'  (ITo8o>QT}ioi,  see 
[3:36];  nuge  'over  below'  <nu'u  '  below',  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
Popi  'spring'  <po  ' water', pi  'to  issue'). 

Elast  of  [3:35]  are  two  little  gulches  in  each  of  which  is  a  peren- 
nial spring,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  good.  This  is 
presumably  the  best  water  in  the  vicinity  of  [3:36]. 
[3:35]  (1)  Fefunugepotsa  'marsh  below  [3:36]'  {Fefu,  see  [3:36]; 
nuge  'over  below1  <nv?u  'below',  &e  'down  at'  'over  at';  Potsa 
'marsh'  <pö  'water',  Ua  'to  cut  through'). 
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(2)  'Abifunug.ePotsa^  'Abekjtmug.ePot8a  4marsh  below  [3:36]' 
(?Abifu'SAtekju,  see  [3:36];  nug.e  'over  below'  <nu'u  4below', 
ge  'downat'  4overat';  potsa  4marsh'  <f>o  4water',  tsa  4tocut 
through'). 

(3)  ITotfQywinuQfiPoUa  4marsh  below  [8:86]'  (ITosd'Qywi,  see 
[3:36];  nug.e  4over  below'  <iw?u  4 below ',$6  'down  at'  4over  at'; 
Potm  'marsh'  <fx>  4  water  ',  tea  4to  cut  through'). 

[3:36]  (1)  San  Juan  Refvbtfv,  'timber  end  town '(p\?  4  stick'  'timber'; 
fv?u  'end  of  longish  object  in  horizontal  position';  \v!u  4town'). 
The  name  P%efu-  i9  applied  to  both  the  present  town  and  the  ruin 
[3:38];  it  is  used  by  the  San  Juan  people  only.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  original  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:38]  as  well  as  of  the 
present  Mexican  town,  and  of  it  Span.  Abiquiu  is  a  corruption. 
See  Span.  (7).  The  original  reason  why  this  place  is  called  thus 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  remote  past.  The  name 
means  either  the  end  of  a  stick  or  log,  er  the  sharp  end  of  a  mesa 
or  some  other  geographical  feature  which  projects  horizontally 
and  has  timber  on  it  The  same  word  appears  as  a  San  Ildefonso 
place-name  in  P%efukwajl  [20:46]  and  P%efuta?a  [20:47].  =  Tewa 
(2),  Cochiti  (6),  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (8).  "At  San  Juan  the  name 
was  given  to  me  as  Fe-jiu".1  This  is  given  as  the  name  of  the 
present  town.  44In  that  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  name 
was  Fe-jyu".2  This  is  given  as  the  probable  name  of  the 
pueblo  ruin  [3:38]. 

(2)  'Äblfu'u,  'AbeJcju.  ( <  Span.  (8)).  Both  of  these  f orms  have 
been  niodified  by  folk-etymology.  'Abi-  is  identical  with  'abl 
'chokecherry'  4  Prunus  melanocarpa'  while  the  Mexicans  say 
Abikju.  fu'u  in  'Abifuhi  is  the  word  meaning  4end'  just  as  it 
appears  in  the  original  Tewa  name  P'efu'u^  so  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  'Abefu'u,  is  4chokecherry  end'.  This  is  the  form 
commonly  used  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos  except  San  Juan,  while 
'Abekju  is  seldom  heard.  =»Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (6),  Eng.  (7), 
Span.  (8).  44Se-pa-ue  and  Abe-chiu."8  In  the  sentence  fol- 
lowing  the  one  from  which  these  words  are  quoted  Bandelier 
refers  to  information  obtained  by  him  from  the  Tewa  of  San 
Ildefonso.  His  44Abe-chiu"is  evidently  'Abifu'u  and  was  probably 
obtained  by  him  at  San  Ildefonso.  "Abechiu  (Tewa, '  the  screech 
of  the  owl ')".4    " Abechiu  (le  cri  du  hibou)".5 

legging  pueblo'  Marge  legging  town'  (JTo&Pqr)/  4Hopi  person' 
<lco  4 legging',  so'oys  irregulär  vegetal  singular  of  so'jo  'large', 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  54, 1892. 

•Ibid.,  p.  55. 

»Ibid.,  p.  78. 

«Hewett,  Antiqnlties,  p.  86, 1906. 

•Hewett,  Communautfe,  p.  42, 1906. 
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agreeing  with  kKo  4  legging',  often  clipped  to  so7  or  so  in  various 
forms  ref erring  to  the  Hopi;  ^qywi  'pueblo';  Mu  ;townJ).  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  name  is  that  when  *iH  or  'i^y  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  is  inserted,  it  becomes  wiH  or  wiys; 
thus  KKo%o\yw\rnbv!u  instead  of  JFoso'oyyimfntu  which  one 
would  expect.  =  Te wa  (4) .  "  Jo-so-ge. "  *  This  seems  to  rest  on 
some  ungrammatical  Tewa  form.  The  writer  has  spent  much 
time  inquiring  about  this  form.  AH  the  inf ormants  agree  that 
although  a  Tewa  might  say  ITosoge  or  KK08<?VQge  and  these  forms 
would  be  understood,  they  are  not  correct  Tewa,  for  g.e  'down  at> 
4  over  at '  added  to  the  name  of  a  people  means  nothing.  There  are 
no  such  forms  as  Tewage^  ITaPoge,  Pogioaiege,  etc.  It  has  been 
ascertained  f  rom  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Nambä 
Indians  that  JPosoge  is  an  incorrect  form,  which  does  not  sound 
right  to  Tewa  ears.  See  Tewa  (4)  and  the  general  discussion  of 
Abiquiu  below. 

(4)  MoMqywi,  MoBMu  4Hopi  (Moki)  Pueblo'  'Hopi  (Moki) 
town'  {MoB,  'Moki'  'Hopi'  <Span.  Moqui,  see  Hopi  (Names  op 
Tbebes  and  Peoples)  ;  'qywi  '  pueblo ';  l?u?u 4  town ').  =  Tewa  (3). 
"Muk6". a  For  the  reason  why  the  names  KKo8o\'Qf-  and  MoJA- 
are  applied  to  Abiquiu,  see  the  general  discussion  of  Abiquiu, 
below.  The  name  MoB,  is  applied  very  seldom  or  not  at  all  and 
is  tberef  ore  omitted  f  rom  the  items  on  place-names  about  Abiquiu 
in  which  the  name  of  [3:36]  appears  prepounded. 

(5)  Cochiti  ^Avekjutsse  (JAvekju  <Span.  (7);  U&  locative). 
»Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  Eng.  Abiquiu.  «Span.).  =  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Cochiti 
(5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Abiquiu,  Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquid.  (<Tewa  (1), 
above).  =Tewa(l), Tewa  (2), Cochiti  (5), Eng.  (6).  "Abiquiu".1 
This  is  the  established  Span*  spelling  of  the  name.  Initial  je?'  in 
the  San  Juan  dialect  approaches  bilabial  f  and  would  easily  be 
heard  by  Span.  Speakers  as  a  medial  Span.  5.  The  Tewa  -/-  be- 
came  Span,  -qui-;  the  sound  of  Tewa  f  might  easily  be  thought 
by  a  Spanish  Speaker  to  resemble  that  of  -qui-  (JA  or  V).  An  a 
was  added  to  the  Span,  form  before  the  medial  8. 

The  Tewa  have  clearly  explained  this  multiplicity  of  names 
as  follows:  The  original  Abiquiu  was  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:38].  • 
The  original  name  of  this  was  P%efvr-.  See  Tewa  (1),  above. 
When  the  Mexicans  came  to  the  country  they  mispronounced 
P%efu-,  calling  it  Abiquiu.  At  present  only  the  San  Juan 
Indians  preserve  the  old  name  I*efu-  in  their  speech,  the  other 
Tewa  calling  the  place  by  the  Span,  name  usually  mispronounced  so 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  Ii,  p.  64, 1892. 
»  Hewett,  Antiquitie»,  p.  36, 1906. 
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as  to  make  it  sound  like,  'Abifu'u  'chokecherry  end\  See  Tewa 
(2),  above.  After  the  Tewa  pueblo  at  Abiquiu  was  colonized  by 
the  Spaniards  a  number  of  Indian  captives,  mostly  Hopi  (Moki), 
were  settled  there  by  the  Spaniards.  From  this  time  the  pueblo 
or  town  was  known  by  the  name  RK08<?yi)f-  or  MoJA-  as  well  as 
by  its  old  name,  P%efu-,  and  its  mispronounced  Span,  name, 
9AtifuluJ  'Äbekju,  because  the  Hopi  (Moki)  were  or  had  been 
living  there.  Bandelier's  information  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Tewa  informants  and  makes  the  history  of  these  names  very 
clear.  "The  modern  town  of  Abiquiu  Stands  almoston  thesite 
of  an  ancient  village  [3:38].  That  town  was  peopled  in  part  by 
'Genizaros',  or  Indian  captives,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  rescued 
or  purchased  from  their  captors.  The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  of  Santa 
Clara  contend  that  most  of  those  Genizaros  came  from  the  Moquis 
[Hopi],  and  that  therefore  the  old  pueblo  was  called  Jo-so-ge."1 
Considerable  documentary  history  of  Abiquiu  is  also  given  by  Ban- 
delier.  The  Spanish  settlers  had  always  to  contend  with  the  Ute 
and  later  on  with  the  Navaho,  according  to  Bandelier.  The  Tewa 
word  rendering  Span,  genizaro  or  cautivo  is  pq/Qf.  Great  festi- 
vals  were  formerly  held  at  Abiquiu,  and  many  people  of  various 
pueblos  used  to  go  thither  to  attend  these.  The  Tewa  say  that 
there  is  much  Hopi  blood  and  still  more  Tewa  blood  in  the  present 
Mexican  population  of  Abiquiu.  The  Tewa  state  that  Abiquiu 
was  a  Tewa  pueblo,  whose  inhabitants  had  the  same  culture  and 
customs  as  the  people  of  the  other  Tewa  villages,  and  spoke  a 
dialect  which  was  slightly  different  from  that  of  any  other  Tewa 
village  but  no  more  different  from  the  dialects  of  the  other  Tewa 
pueblos  than  the  dialect  of  San  Juan  is  from  that  of  Santa  Clara. 
Abiquiu  is  today  a  quaint  old  Mexican  town  with  one  large  plaza. 
It  contains  six  saloons.  Its  largest  störe  is  owned  by  a  Hebrew 
merchant  On  a  cross  which  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plaza  one  reads  "  Recuerdo  de  la  Mission  16  de  Marzo  1887."  The 
Tewa  and  other  Indian  languages  formerly  spoken  there  have 
become  entirely  extinct.  According  to  information  obtained  from 
a  Tewa  Indian  by  an  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  the  people  were 
formerly  saved  from  a  flood  by  taking  ref uge  in  caves  at  Abi- 
quiu, Chimayo,  and  the  Black  Mesa  near  San  Udefonso  [18:19]. 
The  cave  at  Abiquiu  to  which  the  people  fled  was  as  big  as  a 
house.  According  to  the  Tewa  informants  the  pqnfcue  (jpqflf 
'captive';  fcui  'dance'),  called  in  Span,  el  baile  de  los  cautivos, 
was  much  danced  at  Abiquiu  a  few  generations  ago.  This  was 
danced  out  of  doors  in  the  night-time  in  a  specially  prepared 
yard.    Tewa,  Hopi,  and  Mexicans  took  part.     See  [3:38].    The 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  64, 1892. 
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Ollero  di vision  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  received  rations   from 
the  Government  at  Abiquiu  for  several  decades  prior  to  1880, 
according  to  Goddard.1 
[3:37]  (1)  PKefuhu?u  'arroyoof  [3:36]'  {Pefu-,  see  [3:36];  Kv>u  Marge 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  'Abefuhtfu,  'Äbekjuhu'u  'arroyoof  [3:36]'  ('ÄbZfu-9'Abefyu9 
see  [3:36];  hiCu  c  large  groove '  'arroyo'). 

(3)  Kosdqywifofu  'arroyo  of  [3:36]'  (IToso'qrrifii,  see  [3:36] 
Am V  large  groove'  '  arroyo'). 

[3:38]  (1)  Pefu'qyioikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]'  (P*efu-,  see  [3:36] 
'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <Jqr?ioi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'ruin'  postpound) 

(2)  'Aiefu'oywikeji)  'ÄbbkjitvQwifoyi  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36] 
{?Abhfu-,  'Abekju,  see  [3:36];   'qyw%keyi  'pueblo  ruin'    <JQywi 
' pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 

(3)  K*08d>Qr)f)VQwikejii  IT  ostf  qyvy&eji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]' 
(JToso'qyf-,  see  [3:36];  'qywikeji  ' pueblo  ruin'  <*qywi  4 pueblo', 
ke/i  'ruin'  postpound). 

(4)  MotäQywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  [3:36]'  {Mola,  see  [3:36]; 
'qywifeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <*qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier2  and  by  Hewett.8    See 
[3:36]. 
[3:39]  (1)  Refvfcwag.6  'mesa  of   [3:36]'  (P%efvr,  see  [3:36];   hwag.6 
'mesa'). 

(2)  ^Aihfuhvoage^  'Abekjuhwage'mea&ot [3:36 J  ('^ifö/i*-,  *Abekju, 
see  [3:36];  kwage  'mesa'). 

(3)  J^08o'<fflwikioage  'mesa  of  [3:36]'  ( IToao'qywi)  see  [3:36]; 
kwage  'mesa'). 

This  mesa  is  high  and  flat-topped,  and  is  composed  of  basalt. 
Cf.  [3:40]. 
[3:40]  (1)  PKefvlce*i    'height   of   [3:36]'    (PKefu-,  see   [3:36];    leert 
'height'). 

(2)  'Atifukarij  '' Atiekjuk&ii  ('^/w-,  ^Mekjv^  see  [3:36];  Iceti 
'height'). 

(3)  Ko%o\T)w\keJi'i,  Ko^qrjkeAi  '  height  of  [3:36]'  {ITwd'qywi, 
&os<?qr)f-,  see  [3:36];  1ceu,i  'height').     Cf.  [3:2]  and  [3:39]. 

Unlocated 

Cave  near  Abiquiu.  According  to  Information  obtained  by  an  inves- 
tigator  at  Santa  Clara  the  ancient  people  were  saved  from  a  flood 
by  fleeing  toeaves  at  Abiquiu,  Chimayö,  and  the  Black  Mesa  near 
San  Ildefonso  [18:19].  The  cave  at  Abiquiu  to  which  they  fled 
was  as  large  as  a  house.     Since  caves  actually  exist  at  Chimayö 

i  Jicarilla  Apache  Texte,  p.  7, 1911. 
*  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  54-66, 1892. 
»  Hewett,  Antiquitiea,  No.  31, 1906. 
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and  at  the  Black  Mesa  near  San  Udefonso  we  may  assume  that 
there  is  a  large  cave  somewhere  near  Abiquiu. 

JimPowH,  see  [3:7]. 

Span.  Mesa  Encantada  'enchanted  mesa'. 

Mexicans  say  that  there  is  an  enchanted  mesa  near  Abiquiu. 
Sounds  come  f rom  this  mesa  reserabling  a  faint  singing  of  many 
voices  or  again  like  the  faint  crowing  of  a  cock. 

fs^hu'u,  fä$iyfhtfu\'fä%Po,'f8%?imp>  'white  arroyo'  'white  creek' 
(ö# '  whiteness' '  white';  ^iyf  locative  and adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hu^u  'large  groove'  'arroyo';  Po  'water'  'creek'). 

This  is  the  name  of  an  arroyo  or  creek  not  far  west  of  Abiquiu 
on  the  north  side  of  Chama  River. 

Pueblo  ruin  north  west  of  Abiquiu.  "  While  at  the  Rito  [4:5],  Don 
Pedro  Jaramillo  told  me  of  a  pueblo  lying  west  of  it  [4:5],  and 
north-northwest  of  Abiquiu." l    This  may  refer  to  [2:7]. 

Pueblo  ruin  on  a  high  bluff  near  La  Puente  [3 :  19].  "Three  miles 
below  (southeast)  Abiquiu,  at  a  place  called  'La  Puente'  (the 
Bridge),  on  a  bluff  close  to  the  river  on  the  south  bank,  Stands 
the  ruin  which  Dr.  Yarrow  of  Washington  examined  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  of  which  he  haS  given  descriptions  and  a  ground 
plan."3 

Bandelier  devotes  pages  56  and  57  of  his  Final  Report  (pt.  n)  to 
a  description  of  this  ruin.  The  ruin  is  described  also  by  Hew- 
ett,s  and  later  mentioned  by  him.4  Unfortunately  the  writer's 
Tewa  informants  did  not  know  either  the  location  or  the  name 
of  this  ruin,  unless  indeed  [3:9]  be  meant.  Bandelier  gives  two 
names  for  this  ruin,  and  Hewett  records  still  another. 

(1)  "To  this  ruin  the  San  Juan  Tehuas  apply  the  name  of 
Abechiu."5  This  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  San  Juan 
people  might  apply  the  name  of  [3:36]  to  any  ruin  in  the  vicinity 
of  [3:36]  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  true  name.  The  whole 
region  about  Abiquiu  is  called  by  the  name  of  [3:36]. 

(2)  "  To  this  ruin  the  San  Juan  Tehuas  apply  tho  name  of  Abe- 
chiu, while  those  of  Santa  Clara  call  it  Oj-po-re-ge,  'Place  where 
metates  are  made  rough'.  Abechiu  is  undoubtedly  the  original 
name,  and  the  other  one  of  more  recent  dateV5  In  a  footnote 
on  the  same  page  Bandelier  adds:  "  '  Lugar  adonde  pican  los 
metates'.  As  the  ancient  metates  were  not  made  rough  by  pick- 
ing,  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  a  modern  designation  for 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  53,  note,  1892. 

•Ibid.,  p.  56.  Bandelier  refers  to  H.  C.  Yarrow,  Notioe  of  a  Ruined  Pueblo  and  an  Ancient  Burlal 
Place  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Chama,  Report  upon  United  Stetes  Geographica!  Surveys  West  of  lOOth 
Meridian,  vn,  pp.  362-65. 

»Antlquities,  No.30, 1906. 

'Commonautes,  p.42, 1908. 

«Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.58. 
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tbe  place/'  Either  Bandelier  or  his  informants  have  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  this  form.  '  0  jx?$4  means  '  rough  metate'  (V 
'nietate';  po  4 rough';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
The  expression  meaning  CI  make  the  metate  rough'  is  niJQVS'o- 
po'ö*0  {n$  'I'  emphatic  pronoun;  d<?Qf  'I  it  for  myself '  prefixed 
pronoun;  'o  'metate';^  'to  roughen';  V°  present  progressive). 
No  such  form  as  -pote-  is  possible.  The  writer  has  studied  this 
word  especially  with  Santa  Clara  informants.  Po  'rough'  is  a 
very  uncommon  word,  fa  being  the  common  word  rendering 
'rough'  and  the  verb  Tcuts%  the  common  expression  meaning  to 
roughen  by  pecking.  '  Ohuts&iwe  would  be  the  common  Santa 
Clara  translation  of  "  lugar  adonde  pican  los  metates"  (V  fc  me- 
tate'; 1cuts%  '  to  roughen  by  pecking';  Hwe  locative).  PoJte means 
4  fishweir ',  poue  means '  head '.  Prepounding  '0  *  metate '  to  either 
of  these  words  would  form  a  Compound  which  has  little  meaning. 
The  Santa  Clara  informants  can  not  understand  "Oj-po-re-ge" 
at  all,  and  none  of  them  nor  any  other  Tewa  infonnant  ever 
heard  Abiquiu  Pueblo  ruin  called  by  such  a  name.  'OpdQywi, 
'opo'oywige  could  be  formed,  but  "does  not  sound  right"  ('0  'me- 
tate'; po  *  rough';  ^qywi  'pueblo';  ge  '  down  at'  'over  at*). 

(3)  "  Kwengyauinge  (' blue  turquoise  house')."1  "Kweng- 
yauinge  (maison  de  la  turquoise  bleue)".2  This  name  is  evi- 
dently  fiwif&Qywige  'over  at  the  turquoise  pueblo'  Qcunf% 
'turquoise'  <lcu  'stone',  nf%  as  in  '4nf&  'salt',  cf.  '$  'alkali'; 
yQywi  'pueblo';  ge  'down  at'  'overat').  The  Tewa  know  two 
pueblos  by  the  name  Ruy^qywi;  one  is  the  inhabited  pueblo 
called  in  Eng.  and  Span.  Pueblito  [13:15],  which  lies  northwest 
from  San  Juan  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  is  inhab- 
ited by  San  Juan  Indians;  the  other  is  the  pueblo  ruin  in  the  Tano 
country  [29 :23]  near  the  turquoise  deposit  [29 :5ö].  That  the  Tewa 
know  a  third  pueblo  by  this  name  is  not  impossible,  but  persistent 
questioning  of  informants  has  failed  to  bring  the  Information  that 
there  is  a  Kuny^qytoi  in  the  Chama  River  valley.  Cf .  lty3ceJ>i- 
90Vu>ikeih  onG  of  the  names  of  [3:9]. 

See  [3:9],  [3:16],  [3:19],  and  [3:36]. 

[4]  EL  RITO  SHEET 

The  region  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  4}  is  generally  called  in  Tewa, 
Eng.,  and  Span,  after  El  Rito  town  [4:5]  or  the  piain  or  creek  bearing 
that  name.  In  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  area  shown  Vege- 
tation is  scarce  and  the  low  hüls  are  sandy. 

>  Hewett,  Antlqtdties,  p.  84, 1906. 
*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42, 1908. 
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Two  pueblo  ruins  are  sbown  on  the  sheet.  These  two  seem  to  be 
the  only  ruins  in  this  area  which  are  known  to  the  San  Juan  people. 
They  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa,  who  have  definite  traditions  that  they 
were  built  and  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 

[4:1]  (1)  PfqpiyfiPPühvaßiPfiPiykwajä  'light-reddishness  moun- 
tains' 'light-reddishness  heights',  ref erring  to  the  color  of  the 
mountains  (p?<i  old  absolute  form  of  pp^wi?*,  pP4/W\if)f  'light- 
reddishness'  'light  red'  'pinkness'  'pink'  <pi  'redness'  'red', 
'tfW,  '$wiyj>  'brownness'  'brown'  but  when  postpounded  to 
other  color  names  indicates  light  and  faint  quality  of  color;  piyf 
'mountain';  kwajd  'height').  With  the  use  of  the  absolute  form 
of  the  color-adjective  in  this  name,  that  is,  of  pi*$  instead  of 
pViwV1,  pV^wxof  compare  posi  'greenness'  4green'  in  the  name 
[6:24]  instead  of  posiwP*,  Posiwiyf^  and  ho  'grayness'  4gray'  in 
the  name  [6:21]  instead  of  how?*,  howiyf.  The  forms  £/'$,  p<m, 
and  ho  do  not  occur  in  Tewa  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  time, 
but  they  are  understood.  They  are  old  nouns  and  correspond  to 
the  noun-forms  of  other  oolor-words,  as  pi  '  redness',  as  compared 
with  jtoV,  P^Wf  'red'. 

These  mountains  or  heights  are»  more  noticeably  reddish  than 
the  piain  [4:4]  at  their  base,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the. 
other  geographica!  features  which  are  called  Pfq-  get  their  names 
from  them.  The  canyon  [4:2]  and  creek  [4:3],  the  town  [4:5],  and 
ruin  [4:7]  certainly  get  their  names  P?4-  from  the  mountains 
[4:1]  and  the  piain  [4:4],  and  sinoe  the  piain  is  less  conspicuously 
red  than  the  mountains  aud  bears  the  name  Pi*ünuge  '  over  at  the 
foot  of  the  pink'  (see  [4:4]),  one  is  led  to  think  that  the  mountains 
giye  the  names  to  all  these  places,  or  at  least  suggest  the  names 
as  strongly  as  does  the  piain. 

(2)  gitdpivs*,  &itV\mpiys  '  El  Rito  Mountains  '(yitd  <Span. 
El  Rito,  Rito,  see  discussion  under  [4:3];  ^\Qf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  P\t)f  'mountain').    =  Eng.  (3),    Span. 

(4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Mountains.    (  <  Span.).     -  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  del  Rito  Colorado,  Sierra  del  Rito,  Cerros  del 
Rito  *  red  creek  mountains '.  See  discussion  under  [4:3].  =  Tewa 
(2),  Eng.  (3). 

Cf .  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7].  The  most  easterly  of  the 
mountains  shown  on  the  sheet  is  not  as  reddish  as  the  others. 
[4:2]  (1)  Pi*$nuQfiPct8i?i)  Pfinuff.e'imPotsz'i  'pink-below  water  can- 
yon' (Pt?4nug.ej  see  [4:4];  'iys  locative  and  adjective-forming 
poetfix;  pdbti  4 canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  Po  4  water',  üffi  can- 
yon'). 
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(2)  güiiPofsPi,  ffituJimPo&Pi '  El  Rito  Canyon'  (gilu,  see  [4:3]; 
^\r)f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  poisi*i  'canyon  with 
water  in  it'  <  Po  '  water ',  tkPi  ' canyon'). 

"The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito  lies  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  basin,  near  where  the  creek  issues  f  rom  a  sombre  and  rocky 
gorge'V  Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:5],  [4:7]. 
[4:3]  (1)  PV$nuQ.epohj?u,  Pp<$nuge'iniPokiCu  'pink  below  creek' 
(Pt?4nug.e  [4:4];  %y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohv!u 
'creek  with  water  in  it'  <  Po  'water',  huJu  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

(2)  jjitmpohjüu^  gitüimpohtfu  4E1  Rito  Creek'  (ffitu  <  Span. 
(4),  'ivf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohxCu  4  creek 
with  water  in  it5  <  Po  'water',  hu?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
=Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Creek,  Elrito  Creek,  El  Rito  Colorado  Creek, 
Rito  Creek.  ( <  Span.).     =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  El  Rito  Colorado,  El  Rito  'the  red  creek'  'the  creek'. 
Mexicans  say  that  the  proper  name  is  El  Rito  Colorado,  but  most 
of  them  say  El  Rito.    =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  creek  proper,  Tewa  pohtfu,  begins  where  the  stream  emerges 
from  the  canyon  [4:2]  three  miles  above  El  Rito  town  [4:5]  and 
is  called  pohrfu  from  that  point  to  its  mouth.  The  course  below 
El  Rito  town  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  dry  throughout  the 
year;  this  may  be  due  to  irrigation  at  El  Rito  town.  The  places 
[4:1],  [4:2],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7]  seem  to  get  their  Span,  names 
from  the  creek  [4:3]  while  their  old  Tewa  names,  Pi*4-,  are  derived 
from  either  the  mountains  [4:1],  the  piain  [4:4],  or  from  both. 
Perhaps  this  creek  is  occasionally  called  by  still  another  name  in 
Tewa  and  Span. — Kasüäpohifu,  KasitäimPoku'U)  Span.  Rito 
Casita,  Rito  de  Casita,  ref  erring  to  [4:9]  and  [4:10],  but  San  Juan 
Indians  have  denied  this.  Cf.  [4:1],  4:2],  [4:4],  [4:5],  and  [4:7]. 
[4:4]  (1)  P^inuge^  Pünug^akqyf^  P^änug^iyf  'aJcQyf  'pink  below' 
k  pink  below  piain'  (P?ä  'pinkness'  'pink'  <  pi  'redness'  'red', 
'#  'brownness'  'brown',  but  when  postpounded  to  other  color- 
names  indicates  light  or  faint  quality  of  color;  nug.e  'below'  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mountains  [4:1]  <  nu?u  'below',  ge  'over 
af'downat';  '\t)f  locative  and  ad jective-forming  postfix;  ^dkqyf 
'piain').  See  [4:1].  Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:5],  [4:7].  "The  level 
basin  of  El  Rito  spreads  out  to  the  view.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wooded  heights  on  all  sides;  its  soil  is  dark  red,  and  on  its  eastern 
edge  flows  the  stream  that  has  taken  its  name  from  the  color  of 
the  ground."1 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p,  61, 1892. 
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(2)  gitu'akoys,  H^VDf  'akoys  '  El  Rito  piain'  (güii  <  [4:3], 
Span.  (4);  ^iyj»  locative  and  adjective-forming  prefix;  ^ahq^f 
'piain').     =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  Piain,  Elrito  Piain,  Rito  Piain.  (<  Span.). 
=Tewa(2)i,Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Llano  del  Rito  Colorado,  Llano  del  Rito,  4  red  creek 
piain '  'the  creek  piain'.  »Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3).  uThe  Rito 
piain."1 

This  name  applies  to  the  whole  piain  about  El  Rito  town  [4:5], 
this  piain  lying  entirely  west  of  the  creek  [5:3].  The  piain  i8 
level  and  reddish,  but  not  as  markedly  so  as  the  mountains  [4:1]. 
It  extends  toward  the  south  beyond  [4:9]  and  [4:10].  See  [4:1]. 
Cf.  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:5],  [4:7]. 
[4:5]  (1)  P$<lnxiQ.ebu'u,  P?4nug.e>yrnbu'u  'pink  below  town'  (PPd- 
nug.e,8ee  [4:4];  \yf\oc&t\vz  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  btfu 
'town'). 

(2)  ffitiibu\  yrittf\mWu  '  El  Rito  town'  (ffttu  <  [4:3],  Span. 
(4);  '\t)f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  \tfu  'town'). 
=Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  El  Rito  settlement,  Elrito  settlement,  Rito  settlement. 
(  <  Span. ).     -  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  El  Rito  Colorado,  El  Rito,  'red  creek'  'the  creek'. 
"The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rilo."2 

Bändel ier  gives  the  elevation  of  El  Rito,  according  to  Wheeler, 
as  6,792  feet.1  "The  Mexican  settlement  of  El  Rito  lies  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  basin,  near  where  the  creek  [4:3]  issues  f  rom 
a  sombre  and  rocky  gorge  [4:2]."3  There  is  considerable  land 
under  irrigation  at  El  Rito  town.  Cf .  [4:1],  [4:2],  [4:3],  [4:4],  [4:7]. 
[4:6]  (1)  "Ehjodänöumal.    (<Span.).     Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Spanish-American  Normal  School.  «Tewa  (1), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Escuela  Normal.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

Mr.  Eulogio  Cata,  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  is  the  only  Tewa  Indian 
who  has  attended  this  school,  the  object  of  which  is  the  training 
of  teacbers  for  schools  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  come  f rom 
Mexican  homes. 
[4:7]  (1)  Pi^inug^qywikeji  'pink  below  pueblo  ruin'  (Pi?<inuQ.e,  see 
[4:4];  \r)w\ke}i  ' pueblo  ruin '  K^qywi  'pueblo,'  keji  'ruin'  post- 
pound). 

(2)  tfitäoywikeji,  gitÄLiyj*Qywikeji  'El  Rito  Pueblo  ruin' 
(&üd  < [4:3],  Span.  (4);  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; 'oywifceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'oywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin'  postfix). 

»  Bandeller.  Final  Report,  pt.n,  p.53, 1802. 
»IW<L,  p.  51. 
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The  pueblo  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Normal  School.  It  consists  of  indistinct  mounds 
which  lie  in  a  field.  Potsherds  of  red  wäre  may  be  picked  up 
f  rom  the  mound.  According  to  San  Juan  inf  ormants  this  was 
a  Tewa  pueblo  and  its  old  name  was  the  name  given  above 
under  Tewa  (1).  This  is  all  the  information  that  could  be 
obtained  about  it 

[4:8]  S%P%w&Qf)wikeyi  '  S%p%wb  Pueblo  ruin1  (S%p%wö  unexplained 
except  that  -wl  is  probably  the  locative  postfix  used  in  the  Namb6 
dialect  meaning  'at'  'up  at';  ^w^Jcegi  'pueblo  ruin'  <^qr^ci 
'pueblo,'  Ireji  'ruin'  postfix).  An  effort  has  been  made  to get  the 
explanation  of  this  name  at  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  llde- 
fonso,  and  especially  at  Namb6,  where  the  old  Winter  Cacique 
thought  a  long  time  about  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
forgottenby  the  Tewa.  "Se-pa-ua".1  "Se-pa-ue".2  "Sepaue".1 
"Sepawi".* 

This  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier 5  and  by  Hewett.6  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  it  is  the  largest  ruin  in  New  Mexico.  "Les 
traditions  rattachent  cette  tribu  [Nambä]  ä  celle  des  Sepawi 
sur  l'oued  £1  Rito,  dans  la  vallfe  du  Chama."7  "A9  milles  au 
sud-ouest  d'Ojo  Caliente,  dans  la  vall6e  £1  Rito,  on  aperpoit  Se- 
pawi, Tune  des  plus  grandes  ruines  de  la  r6gion  Pueblo  .  .  .  On 
n'en  connait  pas  Thistoire,  mais,  d'apr&s  la  tradition,  ce  serait 
le  yillage  actuel  de  Namb6,  h  [20]  milles  ä  vol  d'oiseau  au  sud- 
est. " 8  The  old  Winter  Cacique  of  Nambä  inf ormed  the  writer  that 
Nambä  people  or  Tewa  used  to  live  at  S$p%ioe,  but  this  informa- 
tion had  to  be  gained  as  an  answer  to  a  leading  question.  A  num- 
ber  of  Tewa  were  f  ound  who  knew  of  S$Pvwi  ruin,  but  not  one  who 
seemed  to  know  definitely  that  Namb6  people  used  to  live  there. 
It  is  generally  known  that  it  is  a  Tewa  ruin.  The  writer  is  un- 
able  to  understand  from  reading  Bandelier  and  Hewett  on  which 
side  of  El  Rito  Creek  the  ruin  is  situated.  According  to  Hewett,9 
"Sepawi"  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  El  Rito  Creek;  three  San 
Juan  inf  ormants  and  the  old  Winter  Cacique  of  Namb6  stated  that 
the  ruin  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  but  perhaps  they  were  led 
to  say  this  because  they  know  the  ruin  is  near  El  Rito  town  and 
that  the  latter  is  on  the  west  side. 

[4:9]  (1)  Kasitä.    (<Span.).     =  Eng.  (3),  Span.  .(4). 

(2)  Teqwcfe  '  little  house',  translating  Span.  (4)  (tequxi  'house' 
<te  'dwelling- place',  qwa  indicating  hollowness  or  receptacle;  Je 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  17, 1892. 
« Ibid.,  p.  51. 
» Ibid.,  p.  52. 

•  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  507, 1905;  Antiqoitles,  p.  40, 1906;  Communautes,  pp.  88,  41,  99, 1908. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-52. 

•  Antiquities,  No.  88, 1906;  Communautös,  pp.  83,  41, 1908. 

» Ibid.,  p.  88.  •  Ibid.,  p.  41.  »  AntiquiÜea,  pl.  xvii. 
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diminutive).  =*Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).  This  term  would 
hardly  be  used,  but  the  writer  heard  it  emplojed  once  in  tbe 
conversation  of  a  San  Juan  Indian. 

(3)  Eng.  Casita.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Casita  '  little  house'.     =Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
The  modern  Mexican  settlement  is  entirely  on  the  western  side 

of  the  creek.  At  this  point  a  wide  low  piain  extends  eastward 
from  the  creek,'  but  above  and  below  Casita  there  is  no  piain  east 
of  the  creek,  the  country  being  covered  by  low  barren  hüls. 
See  [4:10]. 
[4:10]  (1)  Ximtäkeji,  Äcuritäbukeji  'old  Casita5  'old  Casita  town' 
(Kasitä  <Span.  Casita  'little  house';  fyfu  'town';  Jeeji  'ruin' 
postpound).     =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Teqwdekeji)  Teqwcü  ekvkeji  'little  house  ruin'  'little  house 
town  ruin'  (teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling-place',  gwa  indicating 
hollowness  or  receptacle;  'ö  diminutive;  bu?u  'town';  keji  'ruin' 
postpound).     =»Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Old  Casita.  (  <  Span.).    -  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Casita  Vieja  *old  little  house'  settlement.  =Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  ruins  of  the  adobe  houses  of  Old  Casita  are  seen  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  present  Casita  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek 
[4:3].  The  ruin  of  an  adobe  church  looms  among  them.  The 
ruin  is  about  500  f  eet  east  of  the  creek.  An  old  plum  tree  Stands 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek  opposite  the  ruin.  An  old 
informant  of  San  Juan  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  Old  Casita 
was  still  inhabited  by  Mexicans.  See  [4:9]. 
[4:11]  Pokwiiabitu  'dry  lake  corner'  (Pokwi  'lake'  <po  'water',  kw\ 
unexplained;  ia  'dryness'  'dry';  \v!u  'large  low  roundish 
place'). 

This  hollow  among  the  hüls  is  3  or  4  miles  east  of  [4:10]  and 
north  of  [4:18].  An  old  San  Juan  Indian  said  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  his  fatber  and  he  went  deer  hunting  in  the  hüls  east  of  El 
Rito  Creek;  having  killed  a  deer,  they  hung  it  up  in  a  cedar  tree 
at  Pokwßabu'u.  They  went  to  Placita  Colorada  [5:16]  to  get  a 
donkey  on  which  to  carry  the  deer  home.  When  they  returned 
to  Pokw\taktfu  they  discovered  that  somepne  had  taken  the  deer 
during  their  absence.  They  found  the  deer  at  the  house  of  a 
Mexican  at  the  now  ruined  Old  Casita.  It  is  said  that  Pokw#abu'>u 
does  not  drain  into  any  creek.  There  is  a  little  water  in  the  lake 
there  only  af  ter  a  heavy  rain. 
[4:12]  QePowikQhtfu  'coyote  water  gap  barranca  arroyo'  (DefowP^ 
see  under  [4:unlocated];  Tcqhxüu  'barranca  arroyo'  <Jcq  'bar- 
ranca', hifu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

87584°— 29  eth— 16 10 
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Thi8  arroyo  runs  into  [4:13]  and  is  crossed  by  the  wagon  road 
[4:15]  west  of  [4:14].  The  gap  from  which  it  gets  its  name  is 
somewhere  near  the  upper  course.  The  trail  [4:16]  is  said  to  pass 
through  this  gap.     See  X)e$owiH  [4:unlocated]. 

[4:13]  fomajohqhu'u,  see  [3:22]. 

[4:14]  Tototfe  'little  people'  'the  twin  War  Gods'  Qowä  'person';  ye 
diminutive). 

Ät  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  low  mesa  indicated  on  the 
map  stand  two  eroded  knobs  of  earth  about  the  size  of  half-grown 
children.  These  are  at  the  top  of  a  cliff  20  or  30  feet  high,  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  mesa.  The  main  road  between  El 
Rito  and  Abiquiu  passes  within  a  f ew  hundred  feet  of  these  War 
Gods,  the  arroyo  [4:13]  lying  between  the  wagon  road  and 
the  effigies.  "  Picturesque  rocks,  curiously  eroded,  line  the  creek 
bottom  on  the  east."  1 

[4:15]  Main  wagon  road  connecting  El  Rito  and  Abiquiu.  The  road 
irom  El  Rito  to  Abiquiu  passes  the  Spanish- American  Normal 
School  [4:6]  and  the  Rito  Piain  [4:4],  Casita  [4:9],  and  somewhat 
below  Casita  crosses  the  creek  [4:3],  recrossing  it  just  north  of 

[4:16]  N$rdkejiwe$o,  ^in&ejiwe^im  Po  'Tierra  Amarilla  trail '  {N^nüe- 
jiwe,  see  [l:Tierra  Amarilla  region];  'iyf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  Po  'trail'). 

In  following  this  old  trail  one  leaves  Rio  Chama  town  [5:16], 
crosses  El  Rito  Creek  [4:3]  and  the  upper  [4:13],  passes  through 
pePowi'i  [4:unlocated],  and  across  [1:32],  [1:15],  and  [1:14]  to  the 
Tierra  Amarilla  region. 

[4:17]  'Oku  hehvnsu'i*  'long  hill'  ('ohu  4hill>;  Keh&nfu  'long5;  V 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

One  wagon  road  passes  down  the  east  side  of  the  creek  between 
the  stream  and  the  crest  of  this  hill.  In  driving  from  El  Rito  to 
Abiquiu  one  takes  the  road  which  turns  to  the  west  [4:15]  before 
reaching  this  hill. 

[4:18]  Nameless  arroyo,  see  [7:12]. 

[4:19]  TuMmhehu'u,  see  [7:18]. 

Unlocatbd 

JfePowiH  'coyote  water  gap'   ($*  'coyote';  Po  'water';  wPi  4gap' 
'pass'). 
This  is  a  gap  in  the  hüls  somewhere  in  the  upper  course  of  [4:12], 
q.  v.     The  trail  [4:16]  passes  through  it.    There  is  said  to  be  a 
spring  or  a  wet  place  at  the  gap,  hence  the  name  Po  '  water. ' 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  53, 1802. 
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Tsefu'u  'eagle  end'  (tee  'eagle';  fv!u  'projecting  end  of  a  long 
object  in  horizontal  position '). 

This  was  said  by  a  Santa  Clara  Informant  to  be  a  mountain  north 
of  El  Rito  [4:5].  It  was  also  said  that  the  name  is  Tsefu  '  eagle 
nose'(/tt  'nose'),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  misunderstanding. 

[5]  LOWEB  CHAMA  R1VEB  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  5)  includes  a  part  of  the  lower  Chama  River  valley. 
Six  pueblo  ruins  are  shown,  all  of  which  have  old  Tewa  names  and 
are  declared  by  the  Tewa  to  have  been  occupied  by  their  ancestors. 

[5:1]  Tamajokqhu'ui  see  [3:22]. 

[6:2]  f  (/wXe,  see  [4:14]. 

[6:3]  El  Rito  Creek,  see  [4:3]. 

[6:4]  Tut8$mbehu\  see  [7:18]. 

[6:5]  Tstmtpiys'wTeatiing mountain' (jßtfm#,see[5:7];  #i#/>'moun- 
tain'). 

This  small,  round  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  sontheast  of  the  junc- 
tion  of  El  Rito  Creek  with  Chama  River.  It  is  not  more  than  50 
f eet  high,  but  very  symmetrica!  and  prominent.  The  name  given 
above  is  certainly  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  hill,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible  that  the  hill  gave  the  name  Tsdmü-  to  the  pueblo  ruin 
[6:7]  and  other  features  in  the  vicinity.  Inquiry  was  made  of  a 
Mexican  family  which  lives  on  the  ranch  situated  between  [5:5] 
and  [5:6]  as  to  the  Mexican  name  of  the  hill,  but  they  said  that  it 
has  none.  However,  another  Mexican  said  that  he  calls  it  Cer- 
rito  Redondo  'round  hill'.     See  [5:7].  Cf.  [5:6],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[6:6]  T8<im4lce>ii9  Tt4m4hw(yi  'wrestling  height'  (Ts$m<$j  see  [5:7]; 
IceM,,  kwajh  'height'). 

This  is  the  height  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:7]  Stands.  The 
main  wagon  road  down  the  Chama  River  valley  east  of  the  river 
passes  between  [5:5]  and  [5:6]  and  then  along  the  base  of  [5:6], 
between  [6:6]  and  [5:8]  and  [5:9].     Cf.  [5:5],  [5:7],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

[6:7]  T*bm<p<ww\keji  'wrestling  pueblo  ruin'  (ts$m$  'to  wrestle'; 
'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <  \7ywi 'pueblo',  Iceji  'ruin'  postpound). 
The  verb  tsim4  is  used  only  in  a  perfect  or  past  sense;  the  verb 
denoting  'wrestling'  in  the  present  or  future  is  nfq.  Thus  4ibi- 
nS$4Je  6they  are  wrestling  with  each  other'  {iüi  'they  3+  with 
themselves';  n/q,  'to  wrestle';  ud*  progressive  present);  fflitsümil 
'they  have  wrestled  with  each  other'  {$Zbi  'they  3+  with  them- 
selves'; te$m4  'to  have  wrestled').  The  informants  thought  it 
likely  that  the  name  Ts^mi  was  originally  applied  to  the  pueblo, 
perhaps  because  there  was  at  some  time  in  the  past  a  wrestling 
contest  there,  and  that  the  other  places  in  the  vicinity  are  named 
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Tsimi  fromthe  paeblo.  The  writerhasnotbadanopportunityto 
Jook  through  early  Span,  documents  f or  mention  and  f orms  of  the 
name  Chama.  The  fonn"  Zaum  "isusedbyZArate-Salmeron.1  So 
far  as  he  is  aware  the  only  other  form  which  occurs  in  Span,  docu- 
mente is  the  now  standardized  Chama;  San  Pedro  de  Chama  also 
occurs.  These  terms,  Zama,  Chama.  and  San  Pedro  de  Chama, 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  Span,  invariably  to  designate  either  the 
whole  Chama  River  district  ("  San  Pedro  de  Chama,  as  the  district 
wascalledafter  the  reoccupancy  of  New  Mexico"2)  or  the  Chama 
River  itself .  The  diminutive  form  Chamita  has  been  and  is  given 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  V-shaped  tract  of  lowland  f  ormed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Chama  River  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  the 
Mexican  settlement  made  there.  The  latter  place  and  settlement 
have  been  or  are  also  called  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque  and  San  Gabriel 
de  Chamita,  oreven  merely  San  Grabriel.  See  [15:28].  "The  name 
Chamita  dates  f  rom  the  eighteenth  Century,  and  was  given  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  f  rom  the  Settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama 
River."2  Now  Span.  Zama,  Chama,  evidently  come  from  Tewa 
Td4m$,  name  of  the  former  Tewa  pueblo  [5:7],  applied  also  to 
several  other  places  near  that  pueblo.  Since  there  is  much  land 
good  for  agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of  that  pueblo,  the  writer 
believes  that  one  of  the  Span.  Settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama 
River  in  cobtradistinction  to  which  Chamita  gete  its  name,  was  at 
Twlmi-'  At  any  rate,  the  first  extensive  farming  land  encountered 
in  going  up  the  Chama  Valley  af  ter  leaving  the  region  about  the 
Canoe  Mesa  near  San  Juan  [5:55]  is  at  Td$m$-,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
stränge  that  the  name  Ts$mi-  was  taken  over  into  Span,  and 
applied  first  to  a  more  or  less  definite  region  up  the  Chama  Valley, 
as  the  Tewa  applied  it,  then  to  the  whole  Chama  River  region, 
and  more  recently  especially  to  the  Chama  River  itself.  It  was 
forgotten  long  ago  by  the  Mexicans,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly 
understood  by  them,  that  Tsim4-  is  properly  only  the  name 
of  a  former  Tewa  pueblo  and  of  a  little  round  hill,  a  marsh,  and 
rieh  bottom-lands  which  lie  beside  it.  What  relation  the  name 
Placita  Rio  Chama  [5:16]  bears  to  the  names  discussed  above  is 
impossible  to  deterraine  without  historical  evidence.  It  is  always 
called  Placita  Rio  Chama  '  Chama  River  town'  and  never  Placita 
Chama.  The  settlement  may  be  called  by  this  name  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  in  the  Chama  River  Valley.  In  going 
up  the  river  it  is  the  first  compact  Mexican  settlement  met  after 
passing  [6:33]  and  entering  the  narrower  part  of  the  Chama 
River  valley.     From  Chama  applied  to    the  Chama  River  the 

iQuoted  by  Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  «0, 1892. 
'Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  62. 
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modern  town  of  Chama  on  tbe  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Baflroad 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  New  Mexico  gete  its  name. 

Ib&mt'ogwiieji  is  a  very  large  min  consisting  of  low  mounds. 
Three  large  courtyards  can  be  distinctly  made  out.  An  Indian 
living  at  San  Juan  also  told  the  writer  that  there  are  three  buJu 
'courtyards'  which  can  be  seen  at  this  ruin.  The  long  axis  of  the 
village,  rnnning  throogh  these  courtyards,  is  in  a  northeast-south- 
west  direction.  An  old  and  disused  wagon  read  can  be  traced  up 
the  aide  of  tbe  alope  toward  [5:5].  The  Indian  informants  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  village  bad  already  been  abandoned 
at  the  time  of  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  this  regioiu  Bot 
the  name  T*4m4  is  still  known  to  and  nsed  by  the  Tewa,  being 
applied  to  this  ruin  and  a  nnmber  of  places  about  it,  but  never, 
as  the  Mexicans  apply  Chama,  to  the  Chama  River  or  the  Chama 
River  region.  See[5:5],[5:6],[5:8],  [5:9], [5:16], [13: 27], [13:28], 
and  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 

[5:8]  TsinutnufiePotoa  'swamp  below  [5:6]'  (7*jm<J,  see  [5:7];  nuQfi 
4below'  <fiuu  *below\  g«,  'down  at'  4over  at';  Potsa  4marsh' 
<po  4water\  Ua  4to  cut  through'). 
Cf.  [5S],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:9],  [5:10]. 

[53]  Ts4m4nuQepokw\  4pools  below  [5:6]'  (Tfejmj,  see  [5:7];  nuQe 
4bek>w'  <wtt'u  'below',  qh  'down  at'  4overat';  pohei  4lake'< 
po  4  water',  ht\  unexplained).  Cf.  [5:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:8], 
[5JL0]. 

[5:10]  TsinuinuQepom&'iw  'where  the  water  went  below  [5:6]' 
(TsqttuI,  9ee  [5 :7] ;  nug,e 4  below '  < nü*u 4  below ',  de 4  down  at ' 4 over 
at';  pomxivye  4where  the  water  went'  <po  *  water',  m&  4to 
have  gooe',  Hwe  locative).  This  name  refers  to  the  old  bed  of 
the  Chama  River,  which  can  be  clearlv  traced  through  the  marsh 
[5:8].    Cf.  [6:5],  [5:6],  [5:7],  [5:8],  [5:9]. 

pul]  JfoA**ipuri,  see  [3:18]. 

[5:12]  'OVtfohi  4sand  hüls'  C0V4  'sand';  'oku  *hill'). 

[5:13]  TelcaaoQikQhuuj  Telcasogiiv  jfyAu'u  4cottonwood  grove  barranca 
arroyo'  (fc£o*>g*  4cottonwood  grove'  <U  4eottonwood'  'Populus 
wislizenr;  lea  'denseness*  'dense'  'forest';  sog.i  giving  the  idea 
4togetber'  'bunched';  Jigs  locative  and adjeetive-fonning  postfix; 
leqhuu  *  barranca  arroyo'  <hq  4  barranca9,  7«  uu  4 large  groove' 
4arroyo'). 

This  little  dry  gulch  is  90caUedbecauseitsmouthisnearasmall 
grove  of  cottonwood  trees  on  the  river. 

[5:14]  Jfwaeywtätpeoku  'rockpine  point  hüls'  (ywawf  4rockpine' 
'Pinus  scopulorum';  tcUi  4projecting  corner'  4  point';  treelided 
fonn  of  *iwe  locative;  'oku  4hill?). 
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These  hüls  are  opposite  Rio  Chama  settlement  [6:16].    The 

ends  of  the  tongues  of  these  hüls  projecting  toward  the  Chama 

River  would  be  called  wui,  a  word  which  is  applied  to  the  comer 

of  a  table,  for  instance. 
[5:15]  N$nt8e}iwePo,  see  [4:16]. 
[5:16]  (1)  Eng.  Rio  Chama  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Placita  Rio  Chama  'Chama  River  hamlet'.     =Eng. 

(1).     For  a  discussion  of  the  name  see  under  [5:7]. 
It  is  at  this  place  that  the  old  trail  to  Tierra  Amarilla  leaves 

the  Chama  River  Valley.     See  [5:15]. 
[5:17]. Plasitä  ffiü   Tfamä  kwaß    'height  by  Placita  Rio  Chama' 

(Plasitä  &iü  Tfamä  <  [6:16],  Span.  (2);  faoaß  'height'). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  height  back  of  Rio  Chama  settle- 
ment.   The  trail  [5:15]  passes  up  this  height. 
[5:18]  See  Chama  River  [Large  Features:  2]. 
[5:19]  j(iy,pou>jQywikeji  4cicada  head  pueblo  ruin'  (fy  'cicada';  pous 

'head';  Qrpoifayi  '  pueblo  ruin'    <    'Qywi  '  pueblo  ',  keji  'ruin' 

postpound). 
The  ruin  is  on  the  mesa  [5:21]  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

[5:20].     The  San  Juan  informant  who  pointed  out  the  site  of  this 

pueblo  ruin  said  that  he  guessed  it  got  its  name  f  rom  the  hill 

[5:20],  which  the  ancient  Tewa  may  have  thought  resembles  a 

cicada's  head.    Cf.  [2:10],  [5:20],  and  [5:21]. 
[5:20]  fy,poJrfohu,  'cicada's  head  hill'  (fypoJe,  see  [5:19];  yoku  'hill'). 

For  an  Indian's  guess  at  the  origin  of  this  name  see  [5:19].    Cf. 

[5:21]. 
[5:21]  f^poJbekwoQß  'cicada's  head  mesa'  (fy>Po*ie,  see  [5:19];  Jcwage 

'  mesa').     This  name  refers  to  the  broad  rolling  mesa  on  which  the 

ruin  [5:19]  Stands.     See  [5:19],  [5:20]. 
[5:22]  Ka,pokQhv?u,    Kapdyokqhxjüu    'leaf  water    barranca    arroyo' 

(KaPo,  see  [5:23];  *\r)f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 

kqhv!u  'barranca  arroyo'  <  kq  'barranca',  htiu  'large  groove' 

'arroyo'). 
Cf.  [5:24];   also  the  similarly  sounding  names  KKa,po,  Santa 

Clara  Pueblo  [14:71],  and  "Kapo",  a  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruin 

[29:unlocated].     The  latter  name  may  be  but  probably  is   not 

identical. 
This  is  described  as  a  large  pueblo  ruin.    Cf.  [5:22],  [5:24]. 
[5:23]  KapdQywikeyi  'leaf,  water  pueblo  ruin'  (ka  'leaf;  Po  'water'; 

'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin' <qryio\  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound). 
Where  the  leafy  water  is  situated  from  which  this  pueblo  ruin 

gets  its  name,  is  not  known.    The  name  may  be  taken  from  that 

of  the  arroyo  [5:22],  or  vice  versa. 
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[5:24]  Kapokwajh  'leaf    water    heights'   (Ka$o,  see    [5:23];    huxxjb 

'height').    Cf.  [5:22],  [5:23]. 
[5:25]  P%nfutebv?u  fc  snake  dwelling-placecorner'  (p%nfu  'snake';  te 

'dweliing  place';  biSu  'large  low  roundish  place').    Cf.  [5:26]. 
[5:26]  P%nfutekwajh  'snake  dwelling-place  height'  (pvn/u  'snake'; 

te  'dweliing  place';  kwaß  'height').     Cf.  [5:25]. 
This  is  a  very  low  mesa  between  [5:22]  and  [6:27]. 
[5:27]  Telwtu  'cottoriWood  arroyo'  (te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wisli- 

zeni';  hu*u  'deep  groove'  'arroyo'). 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  arroyo  gets  its  name. 

There  is  at  present  a  large  cottonwood  tree  growing  in  it  not  far 

from  the  mouth.     See  [5:28]. 
[5:28]  TehttiwePopi,  Teh\Ciwi\mPopi  'spring  in  [5:27]'  (Tehu'u,  see 

[5:27];  Hwe  locative;  ^VDf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 

Popi  ' spring' <po  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 
[5:29]  Szbekwaß,  see  [2:22]. 
P%qwa&n4iwe  'where  the  deer's  tail'  (p%  mule-deer;  qwseyf    'tail'; 

Hwe  'locative').    This  is  the  name  of  the  whole  region  about 

[5:30]  and  [6:31],  q.  v. 
[5 :30]  P^gw^n^iweP\of '  mountains  at  the  deer's  tail  place '  (P%qw%n- 

$iw&,  see  the  preceding  term;  Pivf  'mountain'). 
[5:31]  P%qw%(liwJolcv?e  '  little  hüls  at  the  deer's  tail  place'  (P%qw%n- 

$iwe,  see  [5:29];  'oku  'hill';  '*  diminutive). 
[6:32]  Span.  Arroyo  Palacio  'palace  arroyo'. 

According  to  Information  obtained  from  a  San  Juan  Indian, 

Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt,  the  merchant  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  formerly 

bad  a  claim  on  a  bit  of  tillable  land  at  the  mouth  of  this  arroyo; 

but  a  f  reshet  washed  the  land  away  and  Mr.  Eldodt  quit  the  claim. 
[5:33]  PowiioiuJ  'water  wind  point'   (J>o  'water';   w$  'wind';  wüi 

'  projecting  corner ').  * 

This  point  projects  far  out,  forming  a  narrow  gap  through 

which  the  river  passes.     This  gap  is  always  windy,  according  to 

Tewa  informants.     Although  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  point 

might  have  been  given  this  name  because  of  the  river  flowing  past 

and  the  windy  character  of  the  location,  the  Tewa  when  using  the 
.  name  also  think  of  the  Pow$h$  'water-air  spirits'  (Po  'water'; 

w<&  'wind'  'air';  h$  'pulse'  'respiration'  'life'  'spirit'), invisible 

spirits  who  live  in  the  air  and  are  sometimes  heard  to  speak. 

According  to  one  story  they  catch  people  who  try  to  kill  them- 

selves  by  hurling  themselves  over  cliffs  and  make  them  fall  lightly 

and  unhurt.     Cf.  [5:34]. 
[6:34]  Povxlwuipiyf  'water  wind  point  mountain'  (Pow$vrUi,  see 

[5:33];  piyf  '  mountain '). 
The  following  queer  story  came  to  the  mind  of  a  San  Juan 

informant  when  he  was  asked  about  this  high  hill  back  of  Paioü- 
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wiii.  St.  Cecilia  once  appeared  to  some  Mexican  soldiers  near 
Las  Truchas  [22:11].  The  soldiers  followed  her  across  tbe  Rio 
Grande  and  across  Chamita  [13:28].  At  last  sbe  passed  through 
a  hole  in  PowiwUipiyj».  The  soldiers  found  her  shoe  on  the 
other  side. 
[5:35]  (1)  PKe8eJ*po  'shove  stick  creek'  (P^esete,  see  [5:37];  fo 
'water'  'creek').    This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  creek. 

(2)  Kepo  'bear  creek'  (fo'bear';  $o  ' water'  'creek').  This  is 
a  mere  translation  of  Span.  (4),  but  is  frequently  used  nowadays. 
»Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oso  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Kito  Oso,  Rio  Oso  'bear  creek'  'bear  river'.  The 
Span,  name  is  often  pronounced  Joso  by  native  Span.  Speakers  of 
New  Mexico. 

Although  the  etymology  of  P'esMe  is  discussed  under  [5:37],  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  pueblo  ruin' [5:37]  takes  its  name  from 
the  creek.  Oso  Creek  flows  into  Chama  River  nearly  opposite, 
but  somewhat  above,  the  point  at  which  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  joins 
the  latter  from  the  northeast  and  just  opposite  the  big  projecting 
tongue  of  land  PavoiwUi  [6:33].     See  [5:37]. 

[5:36]  ^ss&hvtu  'alkali  arroyo'  ('<$*#  'alkali'  <'#  'alkali',  8%  'pep- 
periness'  'peppery';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[5:37]  Pe8eJ>jQywike)i  'shove  stick  pueblo  ruin'  (p*e  ' stick'  'log' 
'timber';  8&ie  'to  shove  or  push  away  from  one's  seif  with  little 
jerks';  'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'<  'oywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'post- 
pound)  (PI.  3,  A.)  JV4  u&p*e8ede  means  'I  push  the  stick  or 
log  in  little  jerks'  (n$  4I'  emphatic  pronoun;  M>  'I  it';  p%e  'stick' 
'log'  incorporated  object;  seue  'to  shove  or  push  away  from  one's 
seif  with  little  jerks').  N$  MypKe8e  would  mean  'I  push  the  stick 
from  me  steadily,  not  in  jerks').  Cf.  [5:35],  [5:38].  "Indians  of 
San  Juan  have  given  me  the  names  of  some  of  tbe  ruined  pueblos 
that  lie  on  the  mesas  west  and  south  of  the  Chama  River;  for  in- 
stance,  Fe-se-re  and  Te-e-uing-ge".1  This  is  the  only  ref erence 
which  Bandelier  makes  to  this  ruin.  Hewett  does  not  seem  to 
mention  it  at  all.  "  Pesede-uinge  (Tewa,  the  place  of  the  sliding 
log)",2  f or  Pie86ie?Qywige  'down  at  or  over  at  the  shove  stick  jerk- 
ingly  pueblo'  ('Qywi  'pueblo';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

There  is  much  inf ormation  about  P%e8eJ^qyw\keji  in  two  articles 
by  ifyf  r.  J.  A.  Jeancon  s  which  have  recently  appeared.    See  [5:38]. 

[5:38]  Fe8eJ>jQytoikejindba  'fields  of  [5:37]'  (Pes&ijQywifaji)  see 
[5:37];  naia  'field  where  crops  are  raised').4 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  58, 1892. 

*J.  A.  Jeancon,  Exploratlons  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Records  qf  the  Post,  vol.  X,  p.  96, 
1911. 

*  J.  A.  Jeancon,  ibid.,  pp.  92-108;  also  Ruins  at  Pesedeulnge,  ibid.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  28-37, 1912.    These 
two  articles  gfive  photographs  and  maps  of  the  ruin. 

*  See  Jeancon,  Exploratlons  in  Chama  Basin,  op.  cit. 
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A.    P'ESEUE'QyWl  RUIN 


(Photograph  by  J.  A.  Jean  von) 


(Photograph  by  J.  A.  Jean^on) 

B.    THE  LARGE  WHITE   ROCK   NEAR    KU'QNWl  RUIN,  FROM  WHICH   THE  RUIN    PROBABLY 

DERIVED  ITS  NAME 
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[5:39]  Jftfvpivs,  see  [2:24]. 

[5:40]  Pewal&iii  see  [2:26]. 

[5:41]  l£ßp*en4iHheQfii  see  [2:27]. 

[5:42]  Santa  Clara  ittfqywikgi  'stone  pueblo  ruin*  (Jeu  <stone'; 
^qywiheji  'pueblo  ruin'  <^qyw\  *  pueblo',  heji  4ruin'  postpound). 
This  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Bandelier  or  Hew- 
ett.  "Kuuinge".  *  Mr.  Jeanpon,  who  has  described  this  ruin,* 
thinks  that  it  may  get  its  name  because  of  an  isolated  column  of 
cream-colored  tufa  which  Stands  in  the  lowlands  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  the  mesa  on  which  the  ruin  is  situated.  This  rock 
(pl.  3,  B)  is  a  hundred  f eet  or  more  in  height  and  is  at  present  un- 
scalable.  There  are  well-worn  old  trails  leading  to  it,  and  part  of 
a  trail  which  evidently  once  led  up  to  the  top  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Jean$on.  This  showed  the  effecte  of  the  attrition  of  human  f  eet 
There  was  probably  a  shrine  on  top  of  this  rock,  such  as  are 
found  at  high  places  about  all  Tewa  pueblos.  That  the  pueblo 
takes  its  name  from  this  rock  seems  very  probable,  inasmuch  as 
hu^oytoikeji  means  merely  'stone  pueblo  ruin'  and  is  applied  to 
any  ruin  of  a  pueblo  built  of  stone,  in  contradistinetion  to 
n4Poh'oyv>ikeji  'adobe  pueblo  ruin'  (niPoia  'adobe'  <  n$  'it', 
Po  4water',  la  'to  be  dry').  Mr.  Jean?on  kindly  furnished  the 
following  Information  regarding  this  ruin  in  a  letter  bearing  date 
October  27, 1911:  "Kuuinge  is  not  the  same  ruin  as  Teeuinge 
[5:43].  We  visited  the  latter  first;  then  went  back  to  the  road 
just  after  it  leaves  San  Jos6  [13:44],  and  taking  a  road  leading  to 
the  left  of  the  main  road  to  Abiquiu,  crossed  the  hüls  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Oso.  From  there  we  turned  directly  to  the 
left  until  we  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Kuuinge.  The  name  was 
given  me  by  Aniceto  Suaso  and  was  recognized  by  a  number  of 
other  Santa  Clara  Indians.  The  plan  of  the  place  shown  by  Dr. 
Hewett  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jemez  Plateau  as  Teöuinge  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Kuuinge.  Kuuinge  can  not  be 
seen  from  Chili  [5:46]  or  Cuchilla  [5:49]."  In  October,  1910,  the 
San  Juan  Indian  who  pointed  out  TJdQywikeyi  [5:43]  from  the 
Chama  Valley  said  that  there  is  another  pueblo  ruin  about  a  mile 
west  of  TJdQT)w\keji  and  south  of  Oso  Creek,  but  he  could  not 
remember  the  name.  At  San  Juan  Pueblo  the  writer  talked  with 
another  Indian  who  knew  of  this  ruin  a  mile  or  so  west  of 
T£Jqyw\keji,  but  he  also  was  unable  to  jrive  the  name  of  it 
After  learning  the  name  and  location  of  Ku^QywiJceji  from  Mr. 
Jeanpon's  article,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian  was  found  who  knew  the 
ruin  by  that  name  and  supplied  the  etymology  of  it,  which  Mr. 
Jean$on  states  he  also  obtained,  although  he  does  not  give  the  mean- 

1 J.  A.  Jean^on,  Exploration  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Reeords  ofthe  Patt,  vol.  x,  p.  92  et  paarim, 
1911. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  94-96. 
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ing  of  the  name  in  his  article.  That  the  place  received  its  name 
f  rom  the  rock  described  above  is  only  Mr.  Jeanpon's  conjecture;  no 
Indian  has  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  in  this  way.  Two 
San  Hdefonso  Indians  whom  the  writer  aaked  about  the  name  did 
not  knoweither  the  name  or  the  ruin,  although  they  knew  the  ruins 
[5:37]  and  [5:43].  Notice  also  that  Bandelier  gives  the  names  of 
the  ruins  [5:37]  and  [5:43],  but  does  not  mention  [5:42].* 

[5:43]  TdewVoywjJceyi)  TJe>Qyw\keji,  T^ewiJceJb^qywik^  TJek&ii- 
'Qywjjceji  'little  cottonwood  gap  pueblo  ruin'  4 li ttle  cottonwood 
pueblo  ruin'  'little  cottonwood  gap  height  pueblo  ruin'  * little 
cottonwood  height  pueblo  ruin'  (TJewiH,  TJe,  see  [5:44];  Ic&ti 
4 height';  ^qrywjjc^i  'pueblo  ruin'  <^qr)wi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin' 
posttix).  See  [5:43].  "Indians  of  San  Juan  have  given  me 
the  names  of  some  of  the  ruined  pueblos  that  lie  on  tbe  mesas 
west  and  south  of  the  Chama  River;  for  instance,  Fe-se-re  [5:37] 
and  Te-e-uing-ge",2  "Teöuinge",»  "T^uinge",4  "Teeuinge".5 
This  ruin  is  described  by  Hewett.0  The  mesa  on  which  this 
ruin  Stands  can  be  clearly  seen  from  Chili  [5:46];  also  from  the 
Cuchilla  [5:49]  and  many  points  in  the  Chama  River  Valley  south- 
east  of  the  Cuchilla.  The  gap  [5:44]  and  the  hill  [5:45]  are  also 
clearly  seen  from  these  places.  Mr.  Jean$on  states  that  part  of 
the  ruin  is  being  washed  away  by  an  arroyo  and  bones  and  various 
other  objects  are  being  exposed  to  view. 

[5:44]  TJewPi  Mittle  cottonwood  gap'  (te  'cottonwood'  'Populus 
wislizeni';  '<?  diminutive;  wiH  'gap'). 

This  is  agap  or  pass  between  the  mesa  on  which  the  ruin  [5:43] 
lies  and  the  hill  [5:45].  It  was  presumably  called  thus  because  at 
some  time  undersized  or  young  cottonwood  trees  stood  at  the 
place.  This  gap  has  given  the  name  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [5:43],  to 
the  hill  [5:45],  and  to  the  arroyo  [5:50].  An  old  trail  is  said  to 
pass  through  the  gap.     Cf.  [5:43],  [5:45],  [5:50]. 

[5:45]  Te^ew^ibaii  'little  cottonwood  gap  knob'  (Te>ewi9i,  see  [5:44]; 
baii '  roundish  pile'  'knob' '  round  hill').    Cf.  [5:43],  [5:44],  [5:50]. 

[5:46]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsipapu  of  obscure  meaning  (ttfi  'flaking  stone' 
'obsidian';  Pa  unexplained;  pu  'buttocks'  'region  about  the 
anus ').     This  is  the  old  San  Juan  Tewa  name  of  the  place. 

(2)  Tfili.     (<Span.).     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Chili  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 
Span.  Chili  unexplained.  =Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

i  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  68, 1892. 

•  Ibid. 

>  Hewett,  AnÜqultiee,  p.  34, 1906. 
«  Hewett,  Commnnantes,  p.  42, 1908. 

•  Jeancon,  Exploration  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Beeordi  of  the  Patt^  vol.  x,  p.  97, 1911. 

•  Antiquities,  No.  29, 1906. 
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[5:47]  (1)  Tsipqpu'ohfe  'little  hills  of  [5:46J  (Tsifkipu,  see  [5:46]; 
*oku  'hill'; '*  diminutive). 

(2)    Tfüfohi'e  'little  hills  of  [5:46]'  (Tfüi,  see  [5:48];  >oku 
'hill';  'ö  diminutive). 
[5:48]  (1)  TripapvkQ,  Ihipapukqhu^  'barrancasof  [5:46]'  'barranca 
arroyos  of  [5:46]'  (Tsipapu\  see  [5:46];  Tcqhvtu  'barranca  arroyo' 
<kq  'barranca5,  Kvtu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  TfililcQ,  TfülkQhvtu,  'barrancas  of  [5:46]'  'barranca  ar- 
royos of  [5:46]'  (Tfili,  see  [5:46];  hohuHu  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq 
'barranca',  hv!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[5:49]  (1)  Tstjoketi  'knife  height',  translating  the  Span,  name  (teijo 
'knife'  <tsiH  'flaking  stone',  jo  augmentative;  1ceJ>i  'height'). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Xvtfijä.     (<Span.).     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(8)  Cuchilla.     (  <  Span.).     =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4).     Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Cuchilla,  'sharp  narrow  ridge  of  land'.  =  Tewa  (2), 
Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  long  thin  ridge  of  basal  t  curves  slightly  north  ward  just 
before  touching  the  river.  The  extreme  point  of  this  ridge  was 
cut  through  several  years  ago  f or  a  proposed  railway  through  the 
Chama  River  valley  and  the  cut  has  been  utilized  for  running  an 
irrigation  ditch.  There  are  several  narrow  ridges  of  land  called 
by  the  Mexicans  Cuchilla,  in  northern  New  Mexico.  See  for 
instance  Cuchilla  [9:2].  [5:49]  tapers  gradually  and  is  very 
symmetrical. 
[5:50]  TJewiKviu  'little  cottonwood  gap  arroyo'  (TJewi'i,  see  [5:44]; 
hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     See  [5:44]. 

A  wagon  road  leads  up  this  arroyo. 
[5:51]  Tehaboti  'cottonwood  grove'  (te 'cottonwood'  'Populus  wisli- 
zeni';    ha  'denseness'   'dense'    'forest';  b(*ii  'pile'   ' Cluster'). 

The  valley  is  wide  here  on  the  side  southwest  of  the  river,  with 
good  alfalfa  fields  and  a  grove  of  cottonwoods.  This  is  possibly 
the  cottonwood  grove  where  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  formerly 
to  hold  a  ceremony  at  certain  times.  See  under  [5:unlocated]. 
This  is  the  cottonwood  grove  lying  farthest  down  the  river  in  the 
part  of  the  valley  above  Tsiwiii  [13:2]. 
[5:52]  Nameless  arroyo  of  considerable  size. 

[5:53]  San  Juan  M$8\kwaji  'young  female  deer  height'  (misi  said  by 
an  aged  San  Juan  informant  to  be  an  antiquated  form  of  rrulge 
' young  female  of  themule  deer';  kwaji  'height').  This  is  the 
old  San  Juan  Tewa  name. 

This  hill  is  south  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  The  main  wagon  road 
between  Ojo  Caliente  and  Chamita  passes  between  this  hill  and 
the  mesa  [5:55]. 
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[5:54]  TsivrUi  'projecting corner  of  basal  t'  {ts\  l basalt',  as in  Ts\hwaß, 
the  name  of  the  whole  mesa  [5:55];  wUi  'projecting  corner'). 
T8\wiU  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  corner  of  the  Black  Mesa  near 
San  Juan,  though  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  more  prominent 
corner  [13:2],  q.  v.    See  also  [13:1]. 

[5:55]  Tsikwaß,  see  [18:1]. 

[5:56]  San  Juan  Siywspkqhitu  'sandstone  barranca  arroyo'  (8iyw% 
'  sandstone ' ;  Icqhjüu i  barranca  arroy  o '  <  kq  *  barranca ',  hv!u i  large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[5:57]  San  Juan  Towibuhu'u,  see  [2:28]. 

[5:58]  San  Juan  fs%h£ekq,  see  [2:32]. 

[5:59]  San  Juan  Tsihukqhitu,  see  [2:33]. 

Unlocatbd 

Cottonwood  grove,  where  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  to  hold  a  fiesta. 
Doctor  Hewett  inf oruied  the  writer  that  he  had  learned  f rom  Tewa 
Indians  that  the  Jicarilla  Apache  used  to  hold  a  fiesta  at  a  cotton- 
wood grove  in  the  lower  Chama  Valley  about  4  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande,  some where  near  the 
mouth  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  It  is  probably  the  same  grove  that 
he  means  when  he  writes:  "  About  4  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  with  the  Bio  Grande  is  the  noble  cottonwood  grove 
whose  grateful  shade  has  been  the  noon  or  evening  goal  of  every 
traveler  that  has  toiled  up  or  down  that  sandy  Valley  for  a  Cen- 
tury. At  this  point  a  chain  of  detached  f ragments  of  the  great 
Black  Mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)  [13:1]  croeses  over  to  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  extends  for  some  miles  southwestward".1  Even  the 
Statement  that  the  basalt  f ormation  crosses  the  river  at  the  place 
does  not  enable  the  present  writer  to  locate  the  grove.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  it  is  [5:51].  The  San  Juan  Tewa  inform- 
ants  who  accompanied  the  author  up  the  Chama  Valley  knew 
nothing  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  having  formerly  held  a  fiesta  at 
a  grove  in  the  lower  Chama  Valley.  An  inf ormant  at  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  however,  knew  of  this  practice  and  volunteered  the  In- 
formation that  it  was  the  "  fiesta  de  San  Antonio"  which  was  there 
celebrated.  But  unfortunately  he  was  not  certain  even  as  to  the 
side  of  the  river  on  which  the  grove  is  situated.  One  of  God- 
dard's  Jicarilla  Apache  texts  says  of  the  fiesta:  "We  [the  Jica- 
rilla Apache]  started  away  [f rom  Tierra  Amarilla]  immediately  to 
Cuchilla  [5:49]  where  they  were  to  hold  a  feast.  For  that  purpose 
we  all  came  there.  The  Pueblo  Indians  brought  fruits  there  and 
the  Mexicans  came  with  wagons  and  on  horseback.  They  had  a 
rooster  race.  After  the  feast  was  over  we  moved  camp  back 
again  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  where  we  and  the  Ute  remained  in  sepa- 

i  Hewett,  AntiquiÜes,  p.  88,  1906. 
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rate  camps".1  Goddard  explains  concenüng  the  fiesta:  uThe 
f east  of  San  Antonio  f  ormerly  held  on  the  Chama  River  in  a  cot- 
tonwood  grove  near  the  mouth  of  Caliente  Creek  [Ojo  üaliente 
Cjpek]".*  The  text  implies  that  the  grove  is  at  or  near  the  Cu- 
chilla  [5:49].  Perhaps  [5:51]  is  the  grove. 
"Poihuuinge".8  "Poihüunge".4  None  of  the  informants  interro- 
gated  have  known  the  name  or  the  ruin.  The  -uinge  or  -unge  of 
the  forms  of  the  name  quoted  above  is  evidently  for  ^qywiqe 
4  down  at  the  pueblo ' 4  over  at  the  pueblo '  ('oyivi i  pueblo  \  ge i  down 
at'  4 over  at').  The  etymology  of  the  fir^t  part  of  the  name  is  not 
apparent. 

The  ruin  is  situated  as  follows:  "  About  4  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Chama  with  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  noble  cottonwood 
grove  whose  grateful  shade  has  been  the  noon  or  evening  goal  of 
every  traveler  that  has  toiled  up  or  down  that  sandy  Valley  for  a 
Century.  At.  this  point  a  chain  of  detached  f ragments  of  the 
great  Black  mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)  [13:1]  crosses  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river  and  extends  for  some  miles  south  westward.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  these  black  f  ragmentary  mesas  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  river  stood  the  village  of  Poihuuinge ".5  See 
[9:unlocated],  where  Hewett's  "Poihuge"  is  discussed. 

[6]  UPPEB  OJO  CALIENTE  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  6)  shows  the  region  about  and  above  Ojo  Caliente. 
•  Three  pueblo  ruins  are  included,  all  of  which  have  old  Tewa  names. 
These  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa  as  former  pueblos  of  their  people.  The 
Tewa  believe  this  region  to  have  been  the  cradleland  of  their  race. 
Ojo  Caliente  hot  Springs  [6:24]  and  the  caves  at  La  Cueva  [6:30],  [6:31] 
are  of  special  interest. 

[6:1]  (1)  Eng.  Petaca.'  (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Petaca,  4a  small  coffer  or  grip  of  sewed  leather  or 
canvas  used  in  traveling  or  for  storing  articles,  much  as  a  suitcase 
is  now  used.'  Very  old  petacas  can  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
Mexican  houses  in  New  Mexico.  Why  this  name  was  applied  to 
Petaca  settlement  has  not  been  learned. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement.     See  [6:4]. 
[6:2]  PoJc%nfy]e  on$iwe  'where  a  certain  kind  of  mineral  called  $0- 
lt%nj%  is  dug'  (Pok%nj>y,,  see  under  Minerals,  p.  582;  k^qn^iwe 
4  where  it  is  dug'  <  Jcqr)f  'todig',  'iwe  locative). 

This  mineral  deposit  is  situated  in  the  hillsmore  thantwo  miles 
east  of  Petaca  [6:1].     It  is  still  occasionally  visited  by  the  Tewa 

i  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Text»,  p.  257, 1911. 

•Ibid.,  p.  161,  note. 

>  Hewett,  Anüqultiee,  p.  33, 1906. 

*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  42, 1908. 

*  Hewett:  Antiquities,  pp.  33-84,  1906;  see  also  Communaut&,  op.  clt. 
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f or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  glistening  earth  called  Poks&nfy,, 
which  is  used  by  the  Tewa  woraen  in  making  pottery.  The  name, 
pdk%nj%  is  applied  to  coal-tar  and  asphalt,  as  well  as  to  mica, 
bat  it  is  sapposed  that  it  is  mica1  or  micaceous  earth  Tfhich  is 
referred  to  by  the  Indiana.     See  [7:2]  and  Minerals,  p.  582. 

[6:3]  TehoJ>i  'cottonwood  grove'  (te  4cottonwood'  4Populus  wisli- 
zeni';  \ojli  4pile'  4  grove'). 

Fetaca  [6:1]  is  said  to  be  sitaated  about  a  mile  north  of  this 
grove.    This  grove  may  be  identical  with  Old  Servilleta  [8:8],  q.  v. 

[6:4]  (1)  l&po,  Ki?imPo  'prairie-dog  water'  (ki  4prairie-dog';  Po 
4 water'  4  creek').     =Taos  (3),  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(2)  Petakhpo,  PetaJctf\mpo  4  Petaca  water'.  (<  Span.).  «Eng. 
(4),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Taos  Äify,paan4  4prairie-dog  dwelling  place  water'  (ki 
4prairie-dog';  fy,  4to  dwell',  cognate  with  Tewa  tfa  ' todwell'; 
£a-4 water'  4  creek';  an$  noun  postfix).  =T$wa  (1),  Eng.  (5), 
Span.  (8). 

(4)  Eng.  Petaca  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (7). 

(5)  Eng.TusasCreek.  (<Span.).    =  Tewa(l),Taos(3),Span.(8). 

(6)  Eng.  Servilleta  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (9). 

(7)  Span.  Kito  Petaca  4leathern  case  creek',  named  from  the 
settlement  Petaca  [6:1].     «Eng.  (4). 

(8)  Span.  Ritode  las  Tusas  4prairie-dog  creek'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Taos  (8),  Eng.  (5). 

(9)  Rito  Servilleta  'napkin  creek',  named  after  Servilleta 
Vieja  [6:unlocated]. 

[6:5]    (1)  Eng.  Vallecito  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Vallecito,  Arroyo  Vallecito,  6 little  valley  creek* 
4  little  valley  arroyo '.     =  Eng.  (1). 

[6:6]  San  Juan  MqhysGnnv,  Mqhyätnns&piyf  *at  the  owl's  horns' 
'mountain  at  the  owl's  horns'  (mqhy,  4oWl';  8%t)f  4horn',  also 
applied  to  the  44 horns"  of  owls;  n&  locative;  P\r)f  4mountÄin'). 
An  old  San  Juan  informant  said  that  he  had  heard  that  the  moun- 
tains  are  called  thus  because  from  the  vicinity  of  Ojo  Caliente 
[6:26]  two  peaks  are  seen  resembling  the  horns  of  an  owl.  These 
are  evidently  the  peak  directly  north  of  [6:21]  and  the  norther- 
most  of  the  peaks  or  mountains  called  by  this  name.  It  requires 
considerable  imagination  to  see  this  resemblance.  The  hörn  to 
the  right  is  more  prominent  than  that  to  the  lef  t. 

These  mountains  seem  to  be  about  as  high  as  [6:16],  whereas 
the  other  mountains  shown  on  the  sheet  are  lower.  The  caves 
[6:30],  [6:31]  are  at  the  foot  of  the  northernmost  mountain.  The 
colored  cliffs  [6:11]  are  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  southern- 
most.  This  southernmost  peak  of  JUqhysinn^  one  sees  when  look- 
ing  straight  up  the  Ojo  Caliente  Valley. 

»See  W.  G.  Ritch,  niuatrated  New  Mexico,  p.  140, 1886. 
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[6:7]  (1)  Posipo  'greenness  water',  ref erring  to  Ojö  Caliente  hot 
Springs  [6:24]'  (Posi,  see  [6:24];  Po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 

(2)  Taos  PdlMpaand  'hot  water  river',  ref  erring  to  Ojo  Cali- 
ente hot  Springs  [6:24]'  (Po-  'water';  lüä  'hot';  pa-  'water';  and 
noun  postfix).     «Picuris  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Picuris  "Pasxlupäne".1     =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  Creek.  ( <  Span.).  =  Taos  (2),  Picuris  (3), 
Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Rito  Ojo  Caliente,  Rio  Ojo  Caliente  'hot  water  creek' 
4  hot  water  river',  referring  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot  Springs  [6:24]. 
-Taos  (2),  Picuris  (3),  Eng.  (4).  "This  is  the  Rio  del  Ojo  Cali- 
ente, which  takes  its  name  f  rom  the  remarkable  medicinal  ther- 
mal Springs  [6:24]  on  its  western  banks".3 

[6:8]  Mqhy^nnaetkPi  'canyon  at  the  owl's  horns'  (Jtfqhy£tnn%>  see 
[6:6];  isti  'canyon'). 

This  is  a  deep,  narrow,  and  beautif  ul  canyon.  The  walls  are 
rocky  and  in  many  places  perpendicular.  Mqhys^nns^  [6:6]  towers 
to  the  northeast  and  Posipiys  [6:16]  and  Posipiy/e  [6:17]  to  the 
southwest. 

[6:9]  Mqhystnn%ikPiweP(?o  '  water  mill  at  the  canyon  by  the  owl's 
horns'  (Mqhys^nn^tkPi^  see  [6:8];  'iwe  locative;  pdo  'water  mill' 
<Po  'water',  '0  'metato'). 

The  wagon  road  which  runs  through  Mqhys^fm^ü^i  [6:8]  is'on 
the  northeastern  side  of  the  creek.  Several  small  brooks  which 
flow  down  from  the  heights  of  JMahy8tnn%  [6:6]  cross  this  road. 
At  the  fourth  of  these  brooks  which  crosses  the  road,  counting 
from  the  confluence  of  Comanche  Creek  [6:12],  Stands  the  Mexican 
water-mill.  The  little  brook  which  turns  the  wheel  is  said  to  flow 
quite  strongly  all  the  year. 

[6:10]  Mqhywnn%t8ipKowiii,  Mqhys&in%p%owiii  'the  projecting  Cor- 
ners or  points  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  canyon  at  the  owl's 
horns'  {Mqhy*£nn%t8iH,  see  [6:8];  p'ovrUi  '  projecting  corner  or 
point  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  a  canyon'  <  po  'hole'  'open- 
ing', wiM  'projecting  corner  or  point').  This  name  refers  to 
both  the  northern  and  the  southern  mouth  of  the  canyon  [6:8]. 
The  northern  mouth  is  also  shown  on  tbe  enlargement.  A  San 
Juan  informant  was  heard  to  say  Mqhys£mp%ow/Ui,  but  when  his 
attention  was ,  called  to  the  name  he  said  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  latter  part  correct. 

[6:11]  NimpPfywV*  'at  the  pink  or  light-reddish  colored  earth'  (nqVf 
'earth';  pi$uriH,  pV$w\r)f  'pink'  'light  reddish'  <  pi  'red' 
'redness',  '#  'brown'  but  when  postpounded  to  color-denoting 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  87, 1892. 
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.4.  * 

words  indicating  light  or  faint  quality  of  color;  iH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

The  flesh-colored  area  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  southern 
peakof  Mq,hy*znn%  [6:6]  extends  to  about  one-third  the  height 
of  the  mountain  on  this  slope.  It  has  the  form  of  a  broad  stripe 
extending  east  and  west.  It  is  seen  when  looking  up  Ojo  Cali- 
ente  Valley  from  the  vicinity  of  Ojo  Caliente  bot  Springs  [6:24]. 
This  earth  is  said  to  be  of  no  use. 
[6:12]  (1)  Kumqtsihrfu  'Comanche  arroyo'  (Kumqfei  'Comanche'; 
hvfu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Comanche  Creek.    (<  Span.).     =»Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  CafLada  de  los  Comanches,  Caüada  Comanche,  Arroyo 
Comanche  'Comanche  gulch'  'Comanche  arroyo'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  "  CafLada  de  los  Comanches",1  "The  Situation  of 
Houiri  [6:21]  is  such  as  to  command  a  fair  view  for  a  few  miles  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Caüada  de  los  Comanches".1 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  Comanche  Creek  is  dry,  rolling,  and 
dotted  with  piüon  trees.  There  is  no  water  running  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  creek  bed  during  most  of  the  year.  The  old  Jutäpo 
or  Ute  trail  [9:17]  crosses  the  Kumyteihifu  above  [6:14],  but  just 
where  has  not  been  determined. 

[6:13]  Kumjq/ttihupKowui)  Kumqt8ipKwirUi  'the  projecting  corners  or 
points  at  the  opening  or  mouth  of  Comanche  arroyo'  {Kumqtsi- 
Iwtu,  see  [6:10]; powui  '  projecting  corner  or  point  at  the  opening 
or  mouth  of  an  arroyo'  <pKo  'hole'  4 opening',  wiui  'projecting 
corner  or  point').  This  name  is  said  to  apply  especially  to  the 
northern  projection,  the  southern  one,  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin 
[6:21],  q.  v.,  Stands,  being  also  called  Howiii.  Mr.  Tomas 
Lucero  still  lives  on  his  ranch  at  Kumqtsihup^owui  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Comanche  Creek  just  as  he  did  when  Bandelier  visited 
the  locality  30  years  ago.  "  Don  Tomas  Lucero,  who  lives  near 
Houiri  [Ö^l]".1  As  a  San  Juan  Indian  said:  Toina  Zusedh 
Kum4t8ip%owUi  ruifa  '  Tomas  Lucero  lives  at  [6:13]'  (Toma ZuseJv 
<Span.;  Kumqt8tp%(nüU>i,  see  above;  n4  'he';  fa  'to  live'). 

[6:14]  (1)  BuwaPiyf  '  bread  mountain '  (buwa  'any  kind  of  bread'; 
P\Vf  'mountain').     =Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Pqmpiyf  'bread  mountain'  {pqyf  'bread'  <Span.  pan 
'bread';  Piyf  'mountain').  This  latter  form  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  used  by  the  San  Juan. 

The  mountain  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cheese-box  and  must 
have  been  thought  to  resemble  bread  of  some  kind.  It  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Posejemu  story.  The  Sun  first  spoke  to  Posejemu's 
virgin  motber  at  T$uwap\i)f. 

[6:15]  PWpiVfi  see  [4:1]. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  40, 1892. 
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[6:16]  (1)  Povipivs  'greenness  mountain',  ref erring  to  Ojo  Caliente 
hot  Springs  [6:24]'  (Posi,  see  [6:24];  piyf  'mountain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  Mountain.     (<Span.)  (3).     «Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Ojo  Caliente  4 hot  spring  mountain'.  =Eng. 
(2).     Mexicans  regularly  give  the  mountain  this  name. 

This  mountain  is  about  as  high  as  the  highest  (the  north)  peak 
of  [6:6]  and  can  be  seen  f  rom  afar,  especially  f  rom  the  southwest, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  hide  it.  It  was  said  by  Mexicans 
living  on  the  lower  Chama  River  to  mark  the  site  of  Ojo  Caliente. 
Cf.  [6:17]. 

[6:17]  Posipiys'e  ' little  greenness  mountain'  (Posi^  see  [6:24];  P\yf 
4  mountain';  Je  diminutive). 
This  hill  rises  just  west  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:18]    Cf.  [6:16]. 

[6:18]  San  Juan  IlypoV^qywjJceji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  flower  of  the 
one-seeded  juniper'  (hy,  'one-seeded  juniper'  'Juniperus  mono- 
sperma',  commonly  called  sabina  in  Span,  and  "eedar"  in  Eng.; 
pdtib  'flower';  'ogwikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <*Qyw\  'pueblo',  Jceji 
'ruin'  postpound).  "Ho-mayo".1  "Homayo".2  Bandelier  uses 
the  spelling  "Ho-mayo"  once  and  the  spelling  "Homayo''  a 
number  of  times;  he  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Hewett  evidently  copies  Bandelier's  spelling  and  name.  That 
Hypobl-  is  the  name  of  this  pueblo  ruin  is  genenüly  known  among 
the  older  San  Juan  Indiana.  fc' Homayo",  whatever  Tewa  formit 
may  stand  f or,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  San  Juan  Indians  have  sug- 
gested  Tomajo,  the  name  of  the  large  mountain  [3:11]  when 
"Homayo"  has  been  pronounced  to  them.  The  sound  l  might 
easily  not  be  heard,  or  it  might  be  taken  f or  h  by  an  ear  unused  to 
Tewa;  or  "Homayo"  may  be  for  hymajo  'good  one-seeded  juni- 
per' (hy,  'one-seeded  juniper';  majo  'good'  'tip-top'  'chief'), 
although  none  of  the  San  Juan  informants  had  ever  heard  such  a 
name  as  hymajo.  HypoVi-  is  the  name  for  this  pueblo  ruin  current 
•  at  San  Juan,  and  until  someone  proves  that  a  second  name  for 
it  resembling  "Homayo"  exists,  we  may  remain  sceptical. 
"HypoVpQywi  is  an  old  Tewa  pueblo,"  said  a  San  Juan  Indian, 
"oompanion  to  HowUVqyw\  [6:21  ]  ".  -  Another  San  Juan  inf  ormant 
volunteered  the  Information  that  Posejemu,  a  hero  or  god  of  the 
Tewa,  lived  at  JTypdbVqvwi.  This  Information  was  given  under 
such  circumstances  that  itcould  not  be  f ollowed  up  by  f  urther  ques- 
tioning.  Hypötii  and  RowUi  [6:21]  are  said  to  lie  farthest  north 
of  all  pueblos.  The  ruin  has  been  described  by  Bandelier 8  and 
by  Hewett 4. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  87, 1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  88  et  poffiim;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597, 1905;  Antlqultlea,  p.  89, 1906;  Communautei, 
p.  41,  1908. 
«Bandelier,  op.  clt,  pp.  41-42. 
«  Antiqnltic*,  No.  86, 1906. 
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[6:19]  San  Juan  Hy,poVflceJ4,  4one-seeded  juniper  flower  height' 
(Hypoil-,  see  [6:18];  leedi  4  height').  This  designates  the  height 
or  mesa  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:18]  lies. 

[6:20]  San  Juan  Hy,p<Jtiibhv?u  'one-seeded  juniper  flower  arroyo' 
(Hy,p<M-,  see  [6:18];  hv?u  4large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[6:21]  San  Juan  HowuVqr)w%kejh  4gray  point  pueblo  ruin5  (ho  abso- 
lute form  of  howi",  howiys  meaning 4  grayness '  4gray ';  wiri 4  pro- 
jecting  corner'  'point',  ref erring  to  the  projecting  corner  or  point 
of  mesa  just  below  the  confluence  of  Comanche  Creek  and  Ojo 
Caliente  Creek,  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  Stands;  'qrywikeji  'pueblo 
ruin'  ^qywi  'pueblo',  fe/i.'ruin'  postpound).  With  the  use  of 
the  absolute  form  of  the  color  adjective  in  this  name,  that  is,  of 
ho  instead  of  howPi^  how\yf,  compare  p?4  instead  of  p^ütoi**, 
ppfywyQf  in  the  name  [4:1]  and  pori  instead  of  Po8vwPi^  Posiwiys, 
in  the  name  [6:24].  The  forms  ho  and  Post  do  not  occur  in 
Tewa  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  understood. 
They  are  old  names  and  correspond  to  the  noun  forms  of  other 
color  words  still  in  use,  as  pi  'redness'  as  compared  with  pp^ 
pi*iyf  4  red '.  The  pueblo  gets  its  name,  according  to  San  Juan 
inf ormants,  f rom  the  ruiyf  AoW  4gray  earth'  (n&yf  'earth'; 
howP*,  howiyf  '  gray '),  of  which  the  wui  or  point  of  land  on  which 
it  Stands  is  composed.  The  ground  all  about  this  place  has,  in 
fact,  a gray  color.  "Ho-ui-ri".1  "Houiri".3  Bandelier  does  not 
gi ve  the  ety mology .  4 '  Hoiuri ".8  Hewett  evidently  copies  spell- 
ing  and  name  f  rom  Bandelier. 

.     This  ruin  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Tewa  pueblo,  companion 
to  HypoVCqywikeji  [6:18]. 4 

[6:22]  HowUiice*ii,  HovrUi-  'gray  point  height'  4 gray  point'  (JETozoiui, 
see  [6:21];  heri  'height').^ 
This  is  a  low  mesa  projectdon  about  as  high  as  [6:19]. 

[6:23]  Howuikqfwtu  4gray point barranca  arroyo'  (Howiii^  see  [6:21]; 
kqhvtu  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq  4 barranca',  huJu  'large  groove' 
4  arroyo'). 

This  is  an  arroyo,  a  hundred  f eet  or  so  broad,  which  joins  Ojo 
Caliente  Creek  just  south  of  üowuVqywikeji  [6:21].  Its  lower 
course  runs  straight  toward  Posipiyj^e  [6:17],  the  little  mountain 
which  Stands  west  of  Ojo  Caliente  Creek. 

[6:24]  (1)  Po8ipopi,  Posipokw\  'greenness  spring'  'greenness  pool' 
(Post  old  absolute  form  of  PonwiH,  Po%iw\t)f  'moss-greenness' 
4moss-green',  this  adjective  being  applied  to  water,  stain,  paint, 
and  things  stained  or  painted  which  have  this  color,  while  of 
ordinary  green  and  blue  colors  t8<byw%  is  used;  Popi  4 spring' 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  22,37, 1892.      . 

»Ibid.,  p.  37,  et  passim;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  607, 1906;  Antiquitiea,  p.  40, 1906.— 

•  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  41, 1908. 

«  For  description  see  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pp.  39-40;  Hewett,  Antlquitiee,  No.  37, 1906. 
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<Po  4water',  pi  4to  issue';  Pokwi  <fo  4  water',  kw\  unex- 
plained).  With  the  use  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  color  adjec- 
tive  in  this  name — that  is,  of  posi  instead  of  PosiwiH,  Posiwiyf — 
compare  pi><l  4pinkness'  'pink'  in  the  name  [4:1]  instead  of 
pVqwi?*)  pV$wygf  and  ho  4grayness'  'gray'  in  the  name  [6:21] 
instead  of  hoiüiH,  howygf.  As  to  the  forms  posi,  PP4  and  ho  see 
[6:21]  above.  The  etymology  of  Posi  (PosivrP4,  posiwygf)  is  un- 
known  to  the  modern  Tewa,  but  it  may  be  that  it  was  origi- 
nally  compounded  of  Po  4  water'  and  si  'to  stink',  which  ap- 
pears,  for  instance,  in  n&sisy,  4it  stinks'  (n$  4it';  si  'to  stink' 
prepound;  sy  'to  smell'  intransitive,  said  of  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable  smells),  and  that  Post  originally  referred  to  stinking 
water,  which  frequently  has  a  moss-green  color.  This  is,  of 
coorse,  only  a  conjecture,  and  in  the  absence  of  records  of 
ancient  Tewa  language  can  not  be  proved.  At  the  present 
time  'stinking  water'  is  rendered  in  Tewa  by  Posisy?P*  (Po 
'water';  sisy?iH  'stinking'  <si  'to  stink,'  which  appears  only 
preponnded  to  certain  verbs,  sy  4to  smell',  intransitive,  said  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  smells;  V  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix),  and  the  -#&-  of  this  expression  can  not  be 
omitted.  The  reason  why  this  name  posi  'moss-greenness'  was 
applied  to  Ojo  Caliente  hot  Springs  by  the  ancient  Tewa  is  easily 
discovered.  "On  account  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  water 
of  the  stream,  and  of  the  hot  Springs  issuvng  from  the  naked  rock 
and  covering  them  with  an  emerald-green  stain,  they  were  not 
only  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  native,  but,  like  everything  he 
does  not  comprehend,  objects  of  veneration,  of  worship."  l 

The  italics  are  the  writer's.  The  green  stain  mentioned  may  still 
be  seen  where  the  hot  mineral  water  oozes  from  the  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  arroyo  just  west  of  the  bathhouse. 
The  sacred  old  green-edged  pool  has  been  changed  and  obscured 
by  building  the  bathhouse  over  it.  Bandelier  and  Hewett  have 
recorded  a  number  of  times,  in  Bandelier's  spelling,  the  name  of 
the  pueblo  ruin  [6:25],  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Rprings; 
see  under  [6:25].  None  of  the  other  place-names  beginning  with 
Posi-  have,  so  f  ar  as  is  known,  been  recorded  or  published,  nor  has 
the  etymology  of  Posi  been  ascertained  or  published.  Bande- 
lier has  44Pose"  or  "P'ho-se"  in  all  of  his  forms  (see  under  [6:25]), 
the  e  of  which  can  be  explained  only  as  a  result  of  defective 
hearing  or  of  conf  usion  of  this  name  with  the  name  of  the  culture 
hero  Posejemu,  Bandelier's  44Pose-yemo",  etc.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  place-names  beginning  with  Posi-  and  the  name  of 
the  mythical  person  Posejemu>  alias  Posegweb^  have  nothing  in 
common  except  that  they  happen  to  begin  with  the  word  Po 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  46-47, 1892. 
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4  water \  The  Springs  give  rise  to  the  names  of  [6:7],  [6:16], 
[6:17],  [6:25],  [6:26].  See  [6:Ojo  Caliente  region],  page  165, 
where  names  for  the  Ojo  Caliente  region  in  the  Taos,  Picuris, 
and  Cochiti  languages,  based  on  names  of  the  spring  which  were 
not  recorded,  are  given. 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  hot  Springs,  or  niore  properly  Ojo 
Caliente  spring.     ( <  Span. ).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  'hot  spring'.     =Eng.  (2). 

This  hot  spring  is  situated  25  miles  west  of  Taos  and  50 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  about  12  miles  f  rom 
Barranca  Station  [8:70]  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway, 
from  which  point  a  daily  line  of  stages  runs  to  the  spring. 
Altitude  6,300  feet.1 

The  hot  spring  is  situated  about  300  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
a  smail  arroyo  or  gulch,  which  starte  beneath  Ojo  Caliente 
Mountain  [6:16]  and  discharges  into  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  [6:7] 
from  the  west  about  2  miles  south  of  the  junction  therewith  of 
Comanche  Creek  [6:12].  The  spring  is  situated  where  this 
arroyo  emerges  from  the  mesa.  Mineral  water  at  a  temperature 
of  from  90°  to  122°  F.  oozes  out  or  spurts  f orth  from  the  earth 
at  this  point,  mostly  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  arroyo,  but  cov- 
ering  a  considerable  area.*  The  old  pooi,  over  which  the  bath- 
house  is  now  built,  was  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo. 

This  greenish  pool  of  hot  water  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  places 
known  to  the  Tewa.  According  to  a  San  Ildefonso  informant, 
when  the  Tewa  lived  in  the  Ojo  Caliente  region  and  Posejemu, 
the  culture  hero  was  still  among  them,  he  used  at  times  to  enter 
this  pool.  A  Santa  Clara  Indian  says  that  Posejemu's  grand- 
mother  lived  and  still  lives  in  this  pool;  that  Posejemu  comes  from 
the  south  to  visit  her  one  day  each  year,  passing  in  some  way 
near  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  when  he  makes  this  journey.  Sacred 
pools  such  as  this  were  believed  to  be  the  dwelling  places  of 
mythic  beings  and  openings  between  this  world  and  yopantig.e 
4  the  under  world '  through  which  spirits  f  reely  passed.  ' 4  Joseph's 
Ojo  Caliente."8  "The  Hot  Springs  belonging  to  the  Honorable 
Antonio  Joseph." 4  Mr.  Joseph  died  severai  years  ago,  and  the 
spring  is  now  in  charge  of  his  son. 

San  Juan  inf ormants  said  that  the  Tewa  drink  and  probably 
also  formerly  drank  the  water  of  this  hot  spring.  Bandelier 
writes:  44It  is  not  unlikely  that  superstition  prevented  the 
ancient  Tehuas  of  Ojo  Caliente  from  using  the  warm  waters  of 
its  stream  f  or  irrigation."5    The  San  Juan  inf  ormants  knew  of 

i  Wheeler  gives  the  altitude  of  Ojo  Caliente  as  6,292  feet. 

2  For  a  geological  description  of  the  springe,  see  Iindgren,  Graton,   and  Gordon,  the  Ore 
Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  Professional  Paper  68,  U.  8.  Geol.  8nrv.f  pp.  72-74, 1910. 
»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.n,  p.  22, 1892. 
<Ibid.,p.  86. 
» Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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no  such  superstition.  See  [6:Ojo  Caliente  region],  below,  and 
nameless  mineral  spring  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36],  [6:un- 
located]. 
[6:Ojo  Caliente  region]  (1)  PosPi*  4at  the  greenness',  ref erring  to 
Öjo  Caliente  hot  Springs  [6:24]'  (Posi  see  [6:24];  V  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  refers  to  the  whole  region 
about  Ojo  Caliente  hot  Springs  [6:24],  f rom  which  the  Tewa  claim 
that  they  originally  came.  For  spellings  of  Posi-  by  Bandelier 
and  Hewett  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [6:25]  see  ander  [6:25]. 
'  For  the  etymology  and  origin  of  Posi-  see  [6:24]. 

(2)  Taos  PidMbd  'at  the  hot  water '  (pur-  'water';  IM  'hot', 
cognate  with  su  in  Tewa  suwa  'hot';  hd  locative).  «-Picuris  (3), 
Cochiti  (4),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Picuris  "Pdxlümä",1  probably  a  spelling  for  aformiden- 
tical  with  the  Taos  form  given  above.  =Taos  (2),  Cochiti  (4), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Cochiti  Käwatfate%  'at  the  hot  spring'  Qcdwa  'hot',  said  of 
water;  tfa  '  spring  or  issuing ' ;  ts&  locative).  =  Taos  (2),  Picuris 
(3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Jicarilla  Apache  "öAö,  'Ojo  Caliente'".3 

(6)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  region.  (<Span.).  «Taos  (2),  Picuris 
(3),  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span,  region  de  Ojo  Caliente  'hot  spring  region'.  =Taos 
(2),  Picuris  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  Eng.  (5). 

The  Tewa  always  ref  er  to  this  region  as  their  cradleland.  Cf . 
[6:7],  [6:16],  [6:17],  [6:24],  [6:25],  [6:26],  and  nameless  mineral 
Springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36],  [6:unlocated]. 
[6:25]  PospQyioikeji,  Posipokztrigeherfqyioikeji '  greenness  pueblo  ruin' 
'greenness  pool  height  pueblo  ruin'  (Posi-,  Posipohw\,  see  [6:24]; 
ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  Iceti  'height';  *Qyw\keji  'pueblo  ruin' 
<yQyw\  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound).  The  form  PosVqywiqe 
(ge  'down  at'  'over  at')  is  evidently  the  form  on  which  the 
spellings  quoted  below  are  based.  "Pose-uing-ge".8  "Pose- 
uingge".4  "  Village  of  Po-se  or  P'ho-se".6  "Pose  Uingge".* 
"Poseuinge  or  Posege".7  The  Tewa  informants  state  that  no 
such  form  as  Posige  or  "Posege"  is  ever  used,  and  that  such  a 
form  is  not  correct.     "Poseuinge".8 

The  ruin  has  been  described  by  Bandelier,*  and  by  Hewett10 
Posejemu,  the  Tewa  culture  hero,  dwelt  at  this  village  and  at 
Hypdtöqywi  [6:18]  and  JSbitrupQvwi  [6:21]  according  to  a  tra- 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notea,  MS.,  1910.  •  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

1  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texte,  p.  161, 1912.  7  Hewett,  Antiqoitiee,  p.  88, 190«. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  i,  p.  810, 1890;  pt.  •  Hewett,  CommunautA»,  p.  41, 1908. 
U,  p.  22, 1892.  •  Bandelier,  op.  dt.,  pt.  n,  pp.  48-46. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  87  et  pasrim.  "  Antiquities,  No.  85, 1906. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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dition  current  at  all  the    Tewa   pueblos.     44He   [Posejemu]  is 
represented  as  having    dwelt    in    the    now    ruined    pueblo  of 
Pose-uing-ge,  at  the  hot  springe  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Antonio 
Joseph".1 
[6:26]  (1)  Posifnfu  4greenness  town'  (Post-,  see  [6:24];  \v!u  4town'). 

(2)  Eng.  Ojo  Caliente  town.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  4  hot  spring'.     =  Eng.  (2). 

Ojo  Caliente  town  is  east  of  the  creek  [6:7],  opposite  the  hot 
spring  [6:24]. 
[6: La  Cueva  region]  (1)  Mqhywiii  'owl  point',  referring  to  the 
projecting  corners  or  points  of  Mqhy^tnn^  mountain  (mqhy, 
4 owl5,  referring  to  MqhyA£nn%  [6:6];  wui  4 projecting  corner  or 
point'). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  region.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span,  region  de  La  Cueva  *  region  of  [6:28]'.     =  Eng.  (2). 
[6:28]    (1)    San    Juan     Mqhy,wiiikw%hibuii,     MqhywUibrfu    4owl 

point  Mexican  town'  4owl  point  town'  (Mahwwiii,  see  [6: La 
Cueva  region];  Icwashi  4  Mexican',  of  obscure  etymology;  bifu 
4  town'). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  town.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  La  Cueva  4  the  cave',  referring  to  the  caves  [6:30]  and 
[6:31].     =Eng.(l). 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  arroyo  [6:29]  Stands  the  house  of 
Florentin  Gallegos,  the  most  southerly  house  of  La  Cueva  settle- 
ment. 
[6:29]  (1)  San  Juan  Mqhy,wUikQh%?u  4owl  point  barranca  arroyo' 
(Mqhyioiiii  see  [6:  La  Cueva  region],  above;  kqhv^u  4  barranca 
arroyo'  <Jcq  4 barranca',  hv?u  4large  groove'  4 arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  has  water  throughout  the  year  in  its  lower  course, 
this  condition  being  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
small  Springs. 
16:30],  [6:31]  (1)  San  Juan  Temäp'o  'Keres  holes'  (Tema  'Keres', 
applied  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Laguna,  and  Acoma  pueblos;  p%o  4hole'  4cave'). 

(2)  San  Juan  Mqhy,vyUip%o  4 caves  of  La  Cueva  region' 
(MqhyurUi,  see  [6:  La  Cueva  region],  above;  p'o  4hole'  4cave'). 

The  cliff  in  which  these  caves  are  situated  is  about  25  feet  high. 
The  caves  are  tunnel-shaped,  have  a  level  floor,  and  are  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  erect  in  them.  The  northern  cave 
extends  into  the  cliff  25  or  30  paces;  its  innermost  recesses  are 
dark  owing  to  a  curvature  which  the  cave  makes.  The  openings 
are  a  few  feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  The  interior  surface 
of  the  caves  is  smooth  and  flesh-colored.  From  these  two  caves 
the  Temti&owä)  '  Keres  people',  are  said  to  have  come  f orth  when 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt,  i,  p.  310, 1890. 
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they  first  entered  this  world,  while  the  Tewa  originated  in  the 
lake  near  Alamosa,  Colorado  (see  p.  568).  Nothing  f  urther  con- 
cerning  this  advent  of  the  Keresan  people  could  be  learned. 

[6:32]  Smooth  grassy  bottom,  not  marshy.  The  land  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Maria  de  la  Luz  Lucero. 

[6:33]  (1)  San  Juan  Mqhy,wUipotsa  'marsh  of  La  Cueva  region' 
(Mq,hy,wiii,  see  [6: La  Cueva  region];  potaa  'marsh'  <  Po  4  water', 
tsa  4to  cut  through'). 

(2)  Eng.  La  Cueva  marsh.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cienega  de  La  Cueva 'marsh  of  the  cave',  ref erring  to 
[6:28]  settlement.     =Eng.  (2). 

This  marsh  is  f  ound  in  two  places  as  indicated  on  the  sheet.  The 
ground  is  grass-grown,  soft,  and  boggy.  Curiously  enough,  in 
front  of  the  caves  [6:30]  and  [6:31]  and  the  little  cave  [6:36]  there 
is  firm  grass-grown  ground.  According  to  a  San  Juan  informant 
the  land  west  of  the  creek,  opposite  and  below  this  marsh,  was  also 
marshy  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  has  gradually  become  dry  and 
sandy. 

[6:34]  This  fence  divides  the  land  of  Mrs.  Maria  de  la  Luz  Lucero  on 
the  north  f  rom  that  of  Mrs.  Dolorita  Menguarez  on  the  south. 

[6:3ö]  Smooth  grassy  bottom,  not  marshy.  The  land  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Dolorita  Menguarez. 

[6:36]  A  small  cave  is  situated  in  the  cliff  at  this  place. 

[6:37]  Remains  of  an  old  stone  wall  are  seen  here  on  the  slope  above 
the  cliff.  Whether  this  was  made  by  Indians  or  by  Mexicans  was 
not  ascertained. 

[6:38]  A  small  stream  flows  down  a  gully  in  the  cliff  at  this  place;  its 
source  is  evidently  a  spring. 

[6:39]  A  second  ledge  or  cliff,  25  feet  higher  than  the  first. 

[6:40],  [6:41]  San  Juan  Mq,k^wUipohw\  4owl  point  pools'  (Mqhywüi, 
see  [6: La  Cueva  region],  page  166;  pokw\  'pool'  <  Po  '  water', 
hw\  unexplained). 

According  to  the  San  Juan  informants  these  two  pools  were  as 
sacred  to  the  ancient  Tewa  as  was  the  pool  [6:24]  at  Ojo  Caliente, 
but  the  water  in  them  was  cool,  not  warm.  The  pool  farther  f rom 
the  creek  is  now  choked  with  sand. 

[6:42]  San  Juan  MqhywuVokvte  'little  hüls  at  owl  point'  (Mqh^ioui, 
see  [6:La  Cueva  region],  page  166;  'oku  'hill';  '<?  diminutive). 

Unlocated 

Span.  Falda  *  slope  at  the  rear  of  a  hill'. 

A  Mexican  settlement  on  Petaca  Creek  [6:4]  situated  below  [6:3]. 
Span.  Servilleta  Vieja  '  old  Servilleta. 

A  Mexican  settlement  on  Petaca  Creek  a  short  distance  below 
Petaca  [6:1].  See  [8:8],  which  gives  the  approximate  location; 
see  also  [8:9]  and  [6:4], 
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Soda  Spring.     "In  the  same  county  [Taoa  County],  3  miles  north  of 

Ojo  Caliente,  are  soda  Springs."1 
Soda  Springs.     "There  are  .  .  .  soda  Springs  4  miles  southeast  of 

Petaca,  in  the  same  county  [Rio  Arriba  County]".3 
Old  Spanish  silver  mine.     "Traces  of  such  ancient  mining  for  silver 

are  f  ound  .  .  .  ata  prospect  near  Ojo  Caliente".8 
Nameless  mineral  Springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  [3:36].     "There 

are  mineral  Springs  18  miles  east  of  Abiquiu  in  Rio  Arriba 

County."3     This  would  place  the  Springs  somewhere  near  Ojo 

Caliente  hot  Springs   [6:24],  q.  v.     Perhaps  the  latter  are  re- 

f erred  to. 

[7]  LOWER  OJO  CALIENTE  SHEET 

Thissheet  (map  7)  shows  a  portion  of  lower  Ojo  Caliente  Creek 
and  adjacent  country.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  area  is  occu- 
pied  by  the  great  Black  Mesa,  or  Canoa  Mesa  [7:16].  Two  ruined 
Tewa  pueblos  are  located  on  this  sheet. 

[7:1]  San  Juan  N^tekq  'ashes  estufa  barranca'  (Nyirfe,  see  [7:2];  kq 
'barranca').    This  arroyo  is  named  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:2]. 

[7:2]  San  Juan  Nytäoywjjceji  'ashes  estufa  pueblo  ruin'  (ny,  4  ashes'; 
He 4 estufa';  ^qr)w\heji  ' pueblo  ruin'  <  'vywi  i pueblo',  Jceji  'ruin' 
postpound).  The  connection  in  which  the  name  was  originally 
applied  is  f orgotten  by  the  Tewa  of  to-day.  So  f ar  as  they  know, 
it  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

The  ruin  lies  between  the  main  wagon  road  which  leads  up  the 
Valley,  and  the  creek,  being  about  500  feet  f rom  the  road  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  from  the  creek.  A  modern  irrigation 
ditch  cuts  through  the  ruin.  Four  cottonwood  trees  stand  beside 
this  ditch.  The  writer  picked  up  a  glistening  black  potsherd  at 
the  ruin,  which  an  Indian  informant  said  had  been  prepared  with 
f>ok%nj>y,  from  [6:2].  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe,  and  the  ruins 
are  now  in  the  form  of  low  mounds.  The  land  on  which  it  Stands 
was  said  by  Mexicans  who  live  near  by  to  have  belonged  to  Mr. 
Antonio  Joseph.  The  land  adjoining  the  ruin  on  the  south 
belongs  to  Mr.  Juan  Antonio  Archuleta.  There  is  a  small  grove 
of  cottonwood  trees  about  300  yards  north  of  the  ruin.  This  ruin 
marks  tjie  northern  extent  of  TfuQ&Hwe. 

[7:3]  (1)  Tfug&iwe  c  place  of  the  Falco  nisus'  (fug%  'Falco  nisus'; 
Hwe  locative).     =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Gavilan  settlement.    ( <  Span. ).     =  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Gavilan  ' Falco  nisus'.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek  from  [7:2]  to  [7:8].  Most  of  the  Mexican  houses  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  creek.    There  is  no  plaza.    It  was  at  TfuQ&?iwe 

»Frost  and  Walter,  The  Land  ofSunshine,a  Handbook  .  .  .  of  New  Mexico,  etc.,  p.  173,  Santa  Fe,  1906. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

*  Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  p.  17, 1910. 
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that  Posejemu^  the  Tewa  culture  hero,  had  his  contest  with  JoA^ 

the  god  of  the  Mexicans  and  Aniericans,  according  to  a  Tewa 

myth.     Whether  the  Tewa  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Span. 

name,  or  whether  the  opposite  is  true,  could  not  be  ascertained, 
[7:4]  (1)  TfvQ&iwekwajb,     TjuQjagiwJo'fojte    'Falco    nisus    heights' 

'Falco  nisus  hüls'  (TfuQjafiwe,  see  [7:3];   hwajh  'height';   'oku 

4hill';  '*  diminutive). 
(2)  San  Juan    2Ty,tekwaj&,  NybJokute  'ashes    estufa  heights' 

4ashes  estufa  hills'  {Nytäe,  see  [7:2];  hoaji  'height';  'oku  4hill'; 

'0  diminutive). 
A  San  Juan  inf ormant  insisted  that  these  hüls  are  not  called  by 

the  same  name  as  [7:5],  although  one  cannot  understand  why  they 

should  not  be  so  called. 
[7:5]  San  Juan  TsipgygJoku'e  'little  hüls  beyond  the  basalt',  ref erring 

to  [7:16];  te\  'basalt',  ref  erring  to  Ts\kwaß  '  basalt  height'  [7:16]; 

'oku  fchill';  '^  diminutive). 
[7:6]  7Jmug%?iwePo>o  'water  mill  at  Falco  nisus  place'  {Tfugs^itoe^  see 

[7:3];    p<?o  ' water  mill'  <po  'water',  'o  'metate'). 
This  Mexican  water  mill  Stands  on  the  west  aide  of  the  creek 

slightly  north  of  the  spot  where  [7:8]  enters. 
[7:7]  TfuQ%kqhv}U)  TjuQ3?iwekohv!u  '  barranca  arroyo  at  Falco  nisus 

place'  (TfuQjSfo  Tfugs^iwe^  see  [7:3];  kqhjüu  'barranca  arroyo' 

<kq  l barranca',  hxüu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[7:8]  (1)  San  Juan  KyJcahu'u  'skunk-bush  corral  arroyo'  (ky  'skunk- 

bush';  kKa  'corral'  'fence';  huyu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').    Per- 

haps  a  translation  of  the  Span.  name. 

(2)  Lemita  Arroyo.    (<Span.).     «Span.  (3).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Lemitas  'skunk-bush  arroyo'.  «Eng. 
(2).    Cf.  Tewa(l). 

This  small  arroyo  is  less  than  three-f ourths  of  a  mile  north  of 
[7:11].  The  most  southerly  houses  of  Gavilan  settlement  [7:3] 
are  north  of  this  arroyo. 

[7:9]  Ojo  Caliente  Creek,  see  [6:7]. 

[7:10]  About  200  yards  east  of  the  creek  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  mouth  of  [7:11]  is  a  peculiar  figure,  like  the  ground- 
plan  of  two  squarish  rooms  with  corners  touching.  It  is  outlined 
on  the  Valley  bottom  by  small  stones  arranged  one  next  to  another 
so  as  to  form  lines.  This  structure  is  at  the  f oot  of  the  low  mesa. 
Neither  Indiana  f  rom  San  Juan  nor  Mexicans  who  live  at  Gavilan 
[7:3]  could  explain  the  origin  or  significance  of  this  figure. 

[7:1]  (11)  Eng.  Buena  Vista  Arroyo.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cafiada  de  la  Buena  Vista  'good  view  arroyo'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

This  name  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Antonio  Domingo  Rivera  of 
Gavilan  [7:3].  The  arroyo  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  [7:8]  and  710  paces  north  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:19]. 
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[7:12]  Nameless  arroyo.  This  is  a  large  and  long  gulch,  without 
water  except  just  after  rains.  The  main  trail  connecting  San 
Juan  Pueblo  with  El  ßito  passes  through  this  arroyo. 

[7:13]  San  Juan  P<mf\p<£a<keJ>i,  Ponf\pd?akwajb  'height  of  the  beds 
of  pluined  arroyo  shrub'  (Ponf\pa?a,  see  [7:14];  1ceJ>i<  kwajd 
'height'). 

This  is  the  height  or  low  mesa  on  which  the  pueblo  ruin  [7:14] 
Stands. 

[7:14]  San  Juan  P(mf\pa?alceri?QryiJDikeji,  Ponf\pd}akwaj$qyw\keji 
'pueblo  ruin  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub  beds  height'  (ponf\ 
4 plumed  arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata',  called  by 
Mexicans  living  in  the  Tewa  country,  pofiile;  pa?a  cbed'  4mat- 
tress.'  'sleeping-mat';  tce*ii,  kwaji  i height';  *QT)w\keji  4 pueblo 
ruin'  <'qt}w\  4 pueblo',  keyi  'ruin'  postpound).  Bandelier's 
"  P'o-nyi  Pa-kuen"  is  almost  certainly  his  "spelling  for  Ponfipa?*- 
kwajö:  "The  Tehuas  claim  Sepäue  [4:8]  as  one  of  their  ancient 
Settlements,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  any  f olk-lore  concerning  it.  I 
was  also  informed  that  another  ruin  existed  near  by,  to  which 
the  Indiana  of  San  Juan  give  the  name  of  P'o-nyi  Pa-kuen.  It 
might  be  the  ruin  of  which  I  was  informed  as  lying  about  7  roiles 
farther  west,  near  the  road  to  Abiquiu.  My  inf ormant  told  me 
that  near  that  ruin  there  were  traces  of  an  ancient  acequia".1 
The  supposition  expressed  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  quoted 
is  evidently  erroneous.  It  is  not  clear  f rom  Bandelier's  text 
whether  the  " traces  of  an  ancient  acequia"  which  he  mentions 
are  near  u P'o-nyi  Pa-kuen"  or  near  the  ruin  7  miles  west  of 
"  Sepäue".  No  traces  of  an  ancient  ditch  were  noticed  near  [7:14]. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  name  PonfipaJahe>ii  was  origi- 
nally  given  were  probably  forgotten  long  ago.  Large  mounds 
lying  on  the  mesa  top  mark  the  sjte  of  the  ancient  Tewa  village. 

[7:15]  San  Juan  Ponj^pa^heudkQhu^Ponj^pa^kioaj^ohu^u'beiTJ^ni^ 
arroyo  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub  beds  height'  (Ponf%pa?alceJ<i, 
Ponsipa?akwaß,  see  [7:14];  kqhu^u  *  bar ranca  arroyo'  <kq  4bar- 
ranca',  hv?u  Marge  groove'  4 arroyo'). 

This  is  an  arroyo  of  considerable  size,  the  first  large  arroyo 
joining  Ojo  Caliente  Creek  north  of  the  northern  end  of  Tsikwaji 
[7:16].  A  Mexican  informant  who  lives  at  Gavilan  [7:3]  said  that 
this  arroyo  has  no  Mexican  name,  but  that  he  would  call  it  Arroyo 
del  Pueblo  4 pueblo  arroyo',  referring  to  [7:14]. 

[7:16]  San  Juan  Tsikwaji,  see  [13:1]. 

[7:lower  Ojo  Caliente  region]  San  Juan  Tsip&yge,  Tsikwaßp&gge 
1  beyond  the  basalt '  4  beyond  the  basalt  height ',  referring  to  [7 :16] 
(tsi  '  basalt';  kwaje  4 height';  p&yffe i  beyond').  This  name  refers 
to  the  whole  region  north  west  of  [7:16].     See  [7:4],  [7:5],.  [7:17], 

[7:19],  [7:20],  [7:22]. 

t . 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  53, 1892. 
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[7:17]  San  Juan  Tsip^yget^caboud  'cottonwood  grove  beyond  the 
basalt',  ref erring  to[7:16]  (tsi  'basalt';  p%yqe  4 beyond';  te  'cot- 
tonwood' 'Populus  wislizeni';  Ica  'denseness'  'dense'  'forest'; 
boti  '  roundish  pile '  '  grove '). 

This  small  group  of  cottonwood  trees  is  west  of  the  creek  and 
southwest  of  [7:14]. 

[7:18]  (1)  San  Juan  Tut8<&mbehu?u  'peas  arroyo'  (tutsqm^e  'pea'< 
tu  'bean',  teüyf  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness'  'green',  absolute 
form  of  U(jt,ryw%  of  same  meaning,  he  denoting  roundish  shape; 
kvüu  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo ').    ( <  Span.).     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Arvejon  Arroyo.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Arvejon  'peas  arroyo'.     =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
[7:19]  San  Juan  Tsip%r)gJ<i8%iiii  'at  the  alkali  beyond  the  basalt', 

referring  to  [7:16]  (tsi  'basalt';  P%y<fe  'beyond';  '$8%  'alkali' 
<'$  'alkali',  %%  'pepperiness';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  is  a  small  alkali  Hat. 
[7:20]  San  Juan  Tsipa&yqePotsa  'marsh  beyond  the  basalt',  referring 
to  [7:16]  (tsi  'basalt';  p&gge  'beyond';  Potsa  'marsh' <po  'water', 
tsa  'to  cut  through'). 

This  is  a  small  alkaline  marsh  west  of  the  creek  [7:9]. 
[7:21]  (1)  Eng. Ranchitosdel Coyote settlement.  (< Span.).  —  Span. (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ranchitos  del  Coyote  Mittle  farms  of  the  coyote.' 
-Eng.(l). 

This  name  is  applied  by  Mexicans  vaguely  to  an  area  a  couple 
of  miles  in  length.  The  settlement  consists  at  present  of  a  couple 
of  deserted  Mexican  houses  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  number, 
near  where  the  trail  from  Estaca  [10:3]  descends  the  mesa  [7:16]. 
[7:22]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsips&ygefyfu  'corner  beyond  the  basalt',  refer- 
ring to  [7:16]  (tsi  'basalt';  P%t)qe  'beyond';  \ul!u  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 

(2)  Tsewibrfu '  eagle  gap  corner ',  referring  to  [7 :24]  ( TsewiH,  see 
[7:24];  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  large  low  area  is  formed  partly  by  a  concave  curve  which 
the  mesa  [7:16]  makes  at  this  locality,  partly  by  the  receding  of 
the  small  hüls  [7:5].    The  place  is  arid  and  uninhabited. 
[7:23]  Tsewikwaje^  Tsewilcedi  ' eagle  gap  height'  (Tsewi'i,  see  [7:24]; 
kwaje,  leeud  'height'). 

This  round  knob  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  adjacent  mesa-top 
[7:16]  and  is  really  only  adetached  portion  of  the  latter  separated 
from  it  by  an  eroded  gap  [7:24].  The  little  mountainous  knob  is 
verystriking  in  appearance,  and  appears  to  be  well  known  to 
many  Tewa  in  the  various  villages.  It  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance  at  many  points  west  and  north  of  it,  but  is  not  visible 
from  any  of  the  Tewa  villages  now  inhabited.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  a  shrine  were  discovered  on  its  top. 
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[7:24]  Tsewi'i  'eagle  gap'  (tse  'eagle5;  wi?i  4gap5  'passageway'). 

The  gap  is  at  its  southeastern  extremity  perhaps  only  about 

25  feet  deep.     It  separates  the  well-known  knob  [7:23]  from  the 

body  of  the  mesa[7:16]. 
[7:25]  Jutapo,  see[9:l7]. 
[7:26]  Tseuipo,  see ]10:S\. 
[7:27]  Qwakeui,  see  [13:3]. 

[8]  TAOS   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  8)  shows,  roughly  speaking,  the  country  of  the 
Taos  and  Picuris  Indiana,  which  constitutes  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Pueblo  territory.  The  attempt  has  been  to  locate  on 
this  sheet  only  those  places  which  are  known  to  the  Tewa.  Only  a  few 
Taos  and  Picuris  names  of  important  places  are  given  below  to  Supple- 
ment the  Tewa,  Eng.,  and  Span,  names.  Most  Tewa  Indians  have 
visited  Taos  and  Picuris  and  are  familiär  with  many  if  not  nearly  all 
of  the  places  named  on  this  sheet.  The  Taos  and  Picuris  names  f or 
places  in  this  area  are  however  very  numerous,  and  would  require  a 
special  and  prolonged  study.  Pueblo  ruins  exist  in  this  area  in  great 
number,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  is  claimed  by  the  Tewa  as  a 
village  of  their  ancestors.  For  information  about  the  relationship  of 
the  Taos  and  Picuris  to  the  Tewa  and  other  tribes  see  Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages  573-78. 

[8:1]  Cangilon  Mountain,  see  [1:35]. 
[8:2]  El  Rito  Creek,  see  [4:3]. 
[8:3]  El  Rito  Mountains,  see  [4:1]. 

[8:4]  (1)  Kipivf  ^prairie-dog  mountains'  (H    4prairie-dog';    pfof 
'mountains').     =Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Kifiypl&nenä  4prairie-dog  dwelling- place  mountains ' 
(kl  4prairie-dog';  t%y,  fcto  dwell'  cognate  with  Tewa  tfa  'to  dwell'; 
piän-  'mountain';  enä  noun  ending).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tusas  Mountains,  Tusas  Hills.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 
(l),Taos  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(4)  Span.  Cerritos  de  las  Tusas  'prairie-dog  mountains'. 
=Tewa  (1),  Taos  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

Cf.  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek  [6:4],  and  Tusas  settlement  [8:6]. 
[8:5]  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek,  see  [6:4]. 

[8:6]  (1)  EHhy!u  4prairie-dog  town'  (Jci  'prairie-dog5;  5^^'town,). 
=  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Tusas  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Tusas  4prairie-dogs'.     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

Cf.  Petaca  Creek,  Tusas  Creek  [6:4],  and  Tusas  Mountains  [8:4], 
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[8:7]  Petaca  settlement,  see  [6:1]. 

[8:8]  (1)  Eng.  Old  Servilleta.     «Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Servilleta  Vieja  'Old  Napkin\  =Eng.  (1). 
Before  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built  Servil- 
leta was  a  Mexican  settlement  situated  on  Petaca  Creek  [6:4] 
somewhat  below  Petaca  settlement  [6:1].  Since  the  building  of  the 
railroad  Servilleta  proper  has  been  situated  on  the  railroad;  see 
[8:9].  The  former  location  is  distinguished  by  ealling  it  Old  Ser- 
villeta, Servilleta  Vieja.  Old  Servilleta  has  not  been  exactly 
located;  therefore  it  is  not  shown  on  sheet  [6]  but  is  mentioned 
under  [6:anlocated].  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  Old 
Servilleta  is  identical  with  [6:3],  q.  v. 
[8:9]  (1)  Eng.  Servilleta  town.     ( <  Span).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)   Span.  Servilleta  4napkin\     =Eng.  (1).     See  [8:8]. 
The  route  commonly  taken  to  Taos  Pneblo  is  that  f  rom  Ser- 
villeta Station.     It  is  from  Servilleta  Station  that  Taos  Pueblo  is 
most  f  requently  reached. 
[8:10]  (1)  Eng.  No  Agua  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2) 

(2)  Span.     No  Agua  *  no  water'.     =Eng.  (1). 
[8:11]  (1)  Kuwakuf>ohv?u,   KuwalcvtimPohifu  'mountain-sheep  rock 
water  arroyo?  (Kuwaku,  see  [8:12];  Pohu?u  4  arroyo  which  carries 
water'  <$o  4  water',  hifu  4large  groove'  'arroyo').    This  is  the 
old  Tewa  name,  still  in  common  use.     =Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  Kuwc^ügifMund  4mountain-sheep  rockarroyo'  (kuwa 
4mountain-sheep';  gM  'stone';  qtyälu-  4  arroyo';  nä  noun  end- 
ing).     =  Tewa(l). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Orejas  4ear  arroyo',  ref erring  to  Ore- 
jas  Mountain  [8:37].  This  is  the  only  name  for  the  arroyo  cur- 
rent  in  Span.  Neither  in  Tewa  nor  Taos,  nor  in  English,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  this  arroyo  ever  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the 
mountain  [8:37],  as  in  Span. 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Tres  Piedras,  Arroyo  Tres  Piedras 
'thvee  stone  arroyo',  referring  to  [8:12].  This  name  is  used  infre- 
quently  if  at  all  in  Span. 

The  region  which  this  arroyo  drains  is  very  barren. 
[8:12]  (1)  Kuwaku  4  mountain-sheep  rocks'  {kuwa  'mountain-sheep'; 
hu  4stone').     = Taos  (2). 

(2)  KuwagMnä  4mountain-sheep  rocks'  (kuwa  4mountain-sheep'; 
yfcö-  4 stone';  nä  noun  postfix  denoting  2+  plural,  the  correspond- 
ing  noun  postfix  denoting  the  singular  being  na).     =Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  rocks.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tre^ Piedras  4three  rocks'.     =Eng.  (3). 

These  two  or  three  large  rocks  are  just  west  of  Tres  Piedras  set- 
tlement [8:13].     Perhaps  the  Tewa  translation  of  the  Span,  name, 
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which  would  bePoßku  'three  rocks'  (pqjt  'three';  leu  'stone'), 
is  in  use  in  addition  to  the  old  and  commonly  employed  Tewa 
name  given  above. 
[8:13]  (1)  Kuwakv!?1  4at  the  mountain-sheep  rocks'  (Kuwalcu^  see 
[8:12];  V  locative  and  adjective-forining  postfix).     =Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos  KuwaqlMä,,  Kuwaqtäbä  'down  at  the  mountain-sheep 
rocks'  'up  at  the  mountain-sheep  rocks'  (ITuwaqiü-^  see  [8:12]; 
fä  'down  at'  'over  at1;  bd  ' up  at').     =Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Eng.  Tres  Piedras  settlement,  Tres  Piedras  region. 
(<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tres  Piedras,  rejion  de  las  Tres  Piedras  'three  rocks', 
ref erring  to  [8:12]. 

Taos  is  sometimes  reached  f  rom  Tres  Piedras  instead  of  f  rom 
Servilleta  [8:9]. 
[8:14]  (1)  Eng.  Caliente  Station.     (<Span.).     -Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Caliente  'hot'.     =Eng.  (1). 
[8:15]  (1)  Eng.  Montuoso  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Montuoso  4  wooded  mountain '.    =  Eng.  (1). 
[8:16]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristöbal  Mountain.     (<Span.).     »Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro   San  Cristöbal   'St.  Christopher  Mountain'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 
[8:17]  (1)  Eng.  LosTaoses  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  de  los  Taoses '  mountain  of  the  Taoses ',  ref  erring 
to  [8:45],  [8:53],  and  [8:58].     -  Eng.  (2). 
[8:18]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Cerros  Mountains.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Cerros  'the  mountains'.     =Eng.  (1). 
Just  north  of  these  mountainous  hüls,  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
map,  there  is  a  Mexican  settlement  called  Los  Cerros. 
[8:19]  (1)  PipoQePo,  Pipog^imPo  'red    water   creek'  (pi  'redness' 
' red';  Po  'water';  g,e  4down  at'  'over  at',  locative  postfix;  Po 
'water'  'creek').    The  name  refers  to  Pifcondzwe,  the  mineral 
deposit  [8:22],     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Taos  Tydtüpaanä  of  obscure  etymology  (tydtü  unexplained; 
Pa-  'water'  'creek'  'river';  and  noun  postfix).  This  is.the  old 
and  only  Taos  name  of  the  stream. 

(3)  Eng.  Red  River,  Colorado  River.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 
Cf.Tewa(l). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Colorado,  Rito  Colorado  'red  river'  'red  creek'. 
=  Eng.  (3).    Cf.  Tewa(l). 

No  two  maps  examined  agree  in  even  the  principal  data  concern- 
ing  Red  River.  Cuesta  town[8:20],  Cabresto  Creek[8:21],  and  Red 
River  town  [8:23]  are  differently  located  on  each  map.  The  data 
given  on  sheet  [8]  concerning  Red  River,  and  Cuesta  and  Cabresto 
Creeks  are  derived  f  rom  inf  ormation  f  umished  by  Hon.  Melaqulas 
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Martinez  of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  who  is  familiär  with  the  Red 
River  region.  Certain  proportions  and  directions  may  be  incor- 
rect  as  shown,  bat  Mr.  Martinez  states  that  the  main  features  are 
correct. 

[8:20]  (1)  Eng.  La  Cuesta  town.    (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Cuesta  *  the  slope5.  ■-  Eng.  (1).  Perhaps  the  name 
refers  to  the  red  slope  [8:22]. 

[8:21]  (1)  Eng.  Cabresto  Canyon.    (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Cafion  Cabresto  4rope  canyon'.     =Eng.  (1). 

[8:22]  (1)  Pik lQn$iwe,  Pipo£i\mpdiwepiltorv$iw6  'where  the  red  is 
dug'  4  where  the  red  is  dug  by  red  water  creek'  (pi  4redness'  4red 
pigment'  4red';  Jcqyf  'to  dig';  'iwe  locative;  PipogJimfyo,  see 
[8:19]).     Cf.  Taos  (2). 

(2)  Taos jPÄ^^^,7V^^^P'Ä%w?^4upat the redslope'  4up 
at  the  red  slope  over  at  [8:19]'  (p*äl-  4red',  ref  erring  to  the  red 
pigment;  qwi  4 slope';  M  4up  at'  locative;  TysWtt-,  see  [8:19]; 
tfä  4down  at'  4over  at'  locative). 

The  red  pigment  which  is  found  at  this  place  is  used  by  the 
Taos,  Picuris,  Tewa,  Queres,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Ute,  and  other 
tri  bes.  Indians  belonging  to  various  tribes  come  here  to  dig  it. 
The  pigment  is  called  in  Tewa  pi  4redness'  4red',  in  Taos 
pWijenemi  (derived  from  p%Wi 4  red').  The  Indians  use  it  to  paint 
their  bodies,  also  moccasins  and  various  other  things.  The  deposit 
is  on  a  slope  between  [8:19]  and  [8:21],  about  7  miles  from  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  soil  of  the  whole  locality  has  a  reddish  color,  but 
there  is  only  one  spot  where  it  is  found  in  purity  and  has  a  dark- 
red  color.  A  cavelike  hole  has  been  formed  by  Indians  digging 
at  this  spot.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  and  the  red  color  of  the 
soil  of  the  slope  have  probably  given  rise  to  the  names  [8:19], 
[8:23],  and  [8:20]. 

[8:23]  Eng.  Red  River  town.     Cf.  [8:19]  and  [8:22]. 

[8:24]  (1)  Tawipvnf  'dwellgapmountams'(rW%  see  [8:45];  P\yf 
'mountain')., 

(2)  Sandia^Töwipien".1 

(3)  Jemez  JitlAfiyf  4Taos  Mountains'  (Ju 'lä,  see  [8:45];  fiyf 
4mountain'). 

(4)  Taos  Mountains..    (<  Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  Taos  'Taos  Mountains'.  =Eng.  (2). 
"Taos  ränge".2  44Sierra  de  Taos."3  " Mountains  of  Taos".8 
This  is  the  general  name  for  the  mountains  east  of  Taos. 

[8:25]  Eng.  Wheeler's  Peak. 

This  is  northeast  of  Pueblo  Peak  [8:40]. 

»  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Sandia  vocabulary,  Bur.  Ainer.  Ethn.,  MS.  No.  1668. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  84,  1892. 

«IMd.,p.45. 
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[8:26]  (1)  Taos  "\Lapulasita".1 

(2)  Eng.  Elizabethtown. 

(3)  Span.  Morena. 

"In  1866  .  .  .  prospectors  from  Colorado  found  placer  gold 
.  .  .  at  Elizabethtown   in  Colfax  County,  and  in  that    district 
Operations  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  have  continued  until  the 
present  day".3 
[8:27]  (1)  Eng.  Cebollas  Creek.    (<  Span.).     -Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Cebollas,  Ritode  las  Cebollas    'onion  Creek'. 
=Eng.  (1). 
[8:28]  Rio  Grande.     See  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  p.  100. 
[8:29]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristöbal  Creek.    (<  Span.).     =Span.   (2). 

(2)  Span.   Rito    de   San  Cristöbal  'St.    Christopher  Creek'. 
=Eng.  (1).     Cf.  [8:30]. 
[8:30]  (1)  Eng.  San  Cristöbal  settlement.    (<  Span.).     »Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  San  Cristöbal  'St.  Christopher'.     =Eng.  (1).    Cf. 
[8:29]. 
[8:31]  fing.  John  Dunn's  Bridge.     Cf.  [8:36]. 

[8:32]  (1)  Taos  Tuhupaand,  of  obscure  etymology  {tuhw-  unexplained; 
Pa  'water'  'creek';  and  noun  postfix).  Cf.  [8:33]  and  [8:34]. 
Budd  gives  Taos  "  Hü'aluinfi'ku  'Arroyo  Hondo'".8  The  au- 
thor's  Taos  informant  could  not  undprstand  this  form  at  all. 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:65]. 

(2)  Picuris  "Atsünähülöpaltilina".4  This  name  presumably 
indicates  [8:32]. 

(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Los  Montes  Creek.     (<Span.).     »Span.  (6). 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  gully  \  =Eng.  (3).  "Arroyo 
Hondo".5 

(6)  Arroyo  de  los  Montes  'forest  gully'.  =Eng.  (4).  "Los 
Montes  Creek".6  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  of  Taos  says  that  the 
narne  Los  Montes  is  never  applied  to  this  creek  at  the  present 
day,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  the  locality  of  an  irrigation  ditch 
somewhere  south  of  [8:32]. 

[8:33]  (1)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =*Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Canon  del  Arroyo  Hondo    'deep    gully  canyon'. 

.   =Eng.  (1). 

The  canyon  extends  from  a  short  distance  east  of  Valdez  settle- 
ment [8:35]  to  the  sources  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek. 

*Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  possession  of  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
»Ore  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  p.  18, 1910. 
»  Budd,  op.  cit. 

«  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  et  passim,  1892. 

•  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  Bheet  No.  69, 1873-1877. 
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[8:34]  (1)  Taos  J&üälät'ä,  of  obscure  etymology  (küäld  unexplained; 
?ä  'down  at'  <over  at').     "KüalÄta".1 

(2)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo  settlement.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Los  Montes  settlement.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  4deep  gully',  ref erring  to  [8:32]. 
-Eng.  (2). 

(5)  Span.  Los  Montes  4theforests',  ref  erring  probablyto  [8:32]. 
«Eng.  (3).  "Los  Montes".'  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez  says 
that  the  name  Los  Montes  is  never  applied  to  this  town  at  the 
present  day. 

Arroyo  Hondo  settlement  is  about  3  miles  above  the  junction 
of  [8:32]  with  the  Rio  Grande.     The  settlement  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek, 
[8:35]  (1)  Eng.  Valdez  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.     (2). 
(2)  Span.  Vald£?  (Span,  family  name).     =Eng.  (1). 
Valdez  town  is  situated  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
[8:33].     Unlike  Arroyo  Hondo  settlement,  Valdez  lies  entirely  on 
the  north  side  of  the  creek. 
[8:36]  Eng.  John  Dunn's  sulphur  spring.  *  Cf.  [8:31]. 
[8:37]  (1)  PJcjePiyf  'coyote  ears  mountain'  (4e  'coyote';  'oje  4ear'; 
P\ys  4 mountain').     =Taos  (2).    Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).     • 

(2)  Taos  Tuqwatäfyäfunü  4coyote  ears  mountain1  {tuqwa-  *coy- 
ote';  httyd-  4ear';  t%u  4pile'  'mountain';  n$  noun  postfix). 
-Tewa  (1).     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Orejas  mountain.  (<Span.).  =-Span(4).  Cf .  Tewa 
(1),  Taos  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  Orejas  4ears  mountain'.  «Eng.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Taos  (2). 

The  mountain  is  said  to  resemble  ears  in  some  way. 
[8:38]  A  bridge  constructed  in  1911  to  facilitate  the  driving  of  sheep. 
[8:39]  (1)  Eng.  Cebolla  spring.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  la  Cebolla,  Bajada  de  la  Cebolla  '  onion  spring ' 
4onion  slope'.  =Eng.  (1). 
There  is  a  spring  of  sulphurous  water  at  this  place. 
[8:40]  (1)  Miqwolofyiyf,  Miqioalopiys,  MiqwaluPiyf,  borrowed 
from  the  Taos  language  (Miqwolo-,  etc.  <Taos  (2);  P\yf 
4  mountain9) .  By  some  Tewa  this  name  is  perhaps  applied  vaguely 
to  the  whole  Taos  Kange  [8:24], 

(2)  Taos  Jbf<iqwalun4y  of  obscure  etymology  (m4  unexplained; 
qwalu  4high',  cf.  qwalalami  *it  is  high';  n4  noun  postfix). 
=Tewa(l).  "One  of  them  [referring  to  ruins  of  the  Taos  people] 
to  which  I  was  told  they  gave  the  name  of  Mojua-lu-na,  or  Mo- 

1  Bndd,  Taos  vocabulary,  HS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

» U.  8.  Geographica!  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69, 1873-1877. 

87584°— 29  eth— 16 12 
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jual-ua,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains".1  Bandelier  has  here 
recorded  the  Taos  name  of  Pueblo  Peak.  Froui  his  Information 
the  name  appears  to  be  applied  also  to  a  pueblo  ruin  probably 
situated  somewhere  near  the  peak.  A  Taos  inf ormant  says  that 
no  such  form  as  "Mojual-ua"  is  in  use  in  the  Taos  language. 

(3)  Eng.  Pueblo  Peak.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Cerro  del  Pueblo  'mountain  of  the  pueblo',  ref erring  to 
Taos  pueblo.     -  Eng.  (3). 

This  great  peak  rises  immediately  northeast  of  Taos  Pueblo.  It 
is  a  mountain  especially  sacred  to  the  Taos.  The  sacred  lake 
[8:50]  is  situated  close  to  this  mountain.  The  mountain  and  its 
Taos  name  in  corrupted  form  are  well  known  to  the  Tewa. 
[8:41]  (1)  Taos  Pakupaanä,  of  obscure etymology. (£#  'water';  kuun- 
explained;  ^a4  water'  'creek';  anä  noun  postfix).     Cf.  [8:42] 

(2)  Picuris  "HüMttine  4dry  creek'."2  .  =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Arroy o  Seco  Creek,  Seco  Creek .  ( <  Span. ).  =  Picuris 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  Adry  arroyo'.  =  Picuris  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  [8:42]. 

[8:42]  (1)  Taos  Pakufä,  Pakvbä^  of  obscure  etymology  (Pakv-  as  in 
|B:41]  <Pa  'water',  hu  unexplained;  t'ä  4down  at'  'over  at';  bd 
<up  at').     "P&Mtd."* 

(2)  Eng.  Seco  town,  Arroyo  Seco  town.   ( <  Span.).    =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco  4dry  arroyo'.  =Eng.  (2),  named  after 
[8:41],  on  the  banks  of  which  it  Stands.  % 

[8:43]  (1)  Tawipo,Taw?\mPo  Ad well  pass  water '{Taw?i,8ee  [8:45]; 
*\Vf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Po  4  water'  4 creek'). 
This  name  is  sometimes  used  vaguely  to  include  [8:52]  and  [8:57]. 

(2)  Taos  ^lälapäipaanä  'red  willow  water',  ref  erring  to  [8:45] 
('lälapäl-,  see  [8:45];  Pa-  'water'  'creek';  anä  noun  postfix). 

(3)  Taos  T^ät'äpaanä,  Tfäbäpaanä  '  water  down  at  the  pueblo ' 
'water  up  at  the  pueblo',  ref  erring  to  Taos  Pueblo  (TiJLät'ä^ 
Tiföbä-,  see  [8:45];  pa  '  water'  '  creek';  anä  noun  postfix).  =  Eng. 
(7),  Span.  (9). 

(4)  Taos  Kipawai  'our  water'  (Jei  .  .  .  wai  'our';  Pa- 
4  water'). 

(5)  Jemez  Ju'läpä  'water  of  (JuUä-,  see  [8:45],  (13);  pä 
'water'  'creek'). 

(6)  Cochiti  Tfetffokotfena  'north  corner  river',  ref  erring  to 
the regionof  Taos  (T/etffoko,  see  [8:45];  tfena  'river'). 

(7)  Eng.  Pueblo  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Taos  (3),  Span.  (9). 

(8)  Eng.  Taos  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (10).  This  name  also 
refers  to  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek  [8:52]. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  82, 1892. 

»Spinden,  Picuris notes,  MS.,  1910. 

*  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(9)  Span.  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rito  del  Pueblo  'pueblo  creek  \  ref er- 
ring to  Taos  Pueblo  [8:45].     =Taos  (3),  Eng.  (7). 

(10)  Span.  Rio  de  Taos,  Rito  de  Taos  'Taos  Creek'.  =Eng. 
(8).  This  name  is  avoided  by  many  Mexicans,  since  it  is  applied 
also  to  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek  [8:52].  "Petites  rivieres  de 
Taos".1 

In  its  upper  course  the  creek  passes  through  a  beautiful  canyon. 
The  lake  [8:50],  about  which  the  Taos  hold  secret  dances,  flows  into 
this  creek.  The  creek  is  spanned  by  quaint  log  bridges  at  Taos 
Pueblo  [8:45].  "I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Miller  that  block«  or 
'chunks '  of  obsidian,  as  large  as  a  fist  or  larger,  are  found  in  the 
Arroyo  de  Taos.  This  would  be  about  60  miles  north  of  Santa 
F6".a  The  "Arroyo  de  Taos"  here  referred  to  is  probably 
Pueblo  Creek. 

[8:44]  (1)  Eng.  Lucero  Creek.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  de  los  Luceros,  ref  erring  to  the  settlement  [8 :47]. 
=  Eng.  (1).     See  [8:44]. 

[8:45]  (1)  TawVqywi  'dwell  pass  pueblo'  (fa  4to  dwell'  'to  live  at  a 
place';  w?i  'gap'  'pass';  \yw\  'pueblo').  To  what  pass  or  gap 
this  name  refers  or  why  the  name  was  originally  applied  is  not 
known  to  the  Tewa  informants.  The  Tewa  name  for  £icuris 
Pueblo  [8:88]  also  contains  postpounded  wVi,  although  the  Tewa 
do  not  understand  to  what  pass  it  refers.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Tewa  T'awi-  is  a  corruption  of  Taos  Tfä-;  see  Taos  (4) 
"Ta-ui"%  "Töwfh".4  Hodge5  suggests  that  the  Span,  name 
Taos  is  derived  from  the  Tewa  form,  but  Span.  Taos  resembles 
Taos  Tjjiä-  as  closely  as  it  resembles  Tewa  Tawti.  Span.  Taos  is 
derived  frora  Taos  Tifiä-;  see  Taos  (4)  and  Span.  (22),  below. 
By  the  San  Juan  a  single  Taos  person  is  called  TawViH  or  T%awiH, 
while  two  or  more  are  called  Taioigf  (V,  %\r)f  locative  and 
adjective-f orming  postfix).  At  San  Ildefonso  a  single  Taos  person 
is  called  T*awiyiH  while  two  or  more  are  called  TawVygf.  The 
San  Juan  form  Taw\r)f  'Taos  people'  sounds  like  'dwell  mice' 
(fa  'to  dwell';  w\r)f  'mouse'),  and  the  informant  took  pleasure 
in  pronouncing  the  name  so  that  the  second  syllable  sounded  just 
like  the  word  meaning  'mouse'  or  'rat'#(he  rather  looks  down  on 
the  Taos  people). 

(2)  San  Juan  P\m(joryw\  'great  mountain  pueblo',  referring  to 
[8:24]  or  [8:40]  (p\yf  'mountain';  so  'great';  \yw\  'pueblo'). 
Tewa  (1)  is,  however,  the  name  for  Taos  commonly  used  at  San 

1  üewett,  Communautes,  p.  24, 1908. 

»Bändel ler:  A  Visit  to  the  Aboriginal  Ruins  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Pecoa,  In  Pap*.  Areh.  Iruu 
Amer.,  Amer.  ser.  i,  2d  ed.,  p.  129,  note,  1883. 
*  Bandelier,  in  Revue  <*' Ethnographie,  p.  203, 18S6. 

«  Hodge,  fiold  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  pp.  688, 691, 1910). 
» Ibid.,  p.  688. 
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Juan.  4Taos  person'  19  rendered  by  Pi?i8owi>ii  Taos  people  by 
Pin8owiQf(?iH,  'iyf,  wiH)  w\r)f  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  The  form  Pinsowiyf  sounds  like  4great  mountain 
miee'  while  Tawyyf  (see  above,  Tewa(l)),  sounds  like  4dwell 
mice'  or  even  4day  mice'  (t%a  4day'). 

(3)  Taos  JIäHaptäUtay  ^lölap'äibä  4  down  at  or  at  the  red  wil- 
lows'  4upat  the  red  willows'  ('töta  4  willow '<'$#-  4  willow'  cog- 
nate  with  Tewa  j$yy  i  willow',  la  'wood'  probably  cognate  with 
Tewa  sqyf  'firewood';  pKWi  4re>d';  fa  'downat'  4over  at';  bä 
4up  at').  The  name  seems  to  refer  to  ordinary  willows,  which 
are  reddish,  rather  than  to  a  peculiar  species  of  willow.  Accord- 
ingto  a  Taos  informant  this  is  the  real  name  of  Taos  Pueblo. 
"  Red  Willow  Indiana".1  ",-Tä-i-na-ma,  or  willow  people  "2— per- 
haps  for  5 lätälnämi  4  willow  people'  ('$#-  *  willow';  lwtnäm$ 
4  people'),  a  form  about  which  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  question  a  Taos  Indian.  "  Yä'hlfthaimub'fthütülba  c  red  willow 
place'."8  No  opportunity  has  offered  to  ask  a  Taos  Indian  about 
this  form  either.  The  first  th'ree  syllables  are  evidently 
'lälap'äl-;  the  syllable  Vä  is  probably  fxi  'water';  the  last  sylla- 
ble  ba  is  probably  bä  4up  at'. 

(4)  Taos  Tüäfa,  Ttidbä  'down  at  or  at  the  village'  4up  at  the 
village'  (ttyä-  4house'  4houses'  4  village'  4 pueblo',  cognate  with 
Tewa  te  4dwelling-place';  t%a  'downat'  4at';  bä  4upat').  It  is 
probably  from  the  form  Tüä  that  Span.  Taos  is  derived.  See 
Tewa  (1),  above,  and  Span.  (22),  below.  "Taos,  or  Te-uat-ha".4 
44 Taos,  Te-uat-ha".5  "Tegat-hfl,".6  Bandelier  has  here  44ega" 
for  $  ä.  "Ttta-t&".8  "Tai-ga-tah".7  This  spelling  has  "ai-ga" 
for  fa.  The  orthography  is  perhaps  French  and  ai  Stands  per- 
haps  for  the  sound  of  e,  which  ^  resembles;  the  g  is  for  w,  as  in 
Bandelier's  f  orm,  above. 

(5)  Taos  Kitfyäwai  4our  pueblo'  (ki  .  .  .  wai  4our';  tfyd  as  in 
Taos  (4),  above). 

(6)  Taos  Td&ndmi  4the  people',  ref erring  especially  to  the  Taos 
people.  This  form  is  also  postpounded  to  the  Taos  names  for 
Taos  Pueblo  given  above  in  order  to  render  4Taos  people'. 
Thus,  for  instanqß,  'fälap'äUälnämij  ^Id^p'äU^cAäinärrii, 
'l<Üapätöäiälndm4.     ' 4  Taiinamu  ". 8 

» Arny  In  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1871,  p.  382, 1872. 
«  Miller,  Pueblo  of  Taos,  p.  34, 1898. 

*  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1899  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691, 1910). 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123, 1890. 
» Ibid.,  p.  260,  note. 

*  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  233, 1893. 

i  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 
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(7)  "  'Indian  name'  Takhe".1  "Taos  (in  der  eigenen  Sprache 
Takhe  genannt)'  *  "Tax6".8  It  may  be  that  the  forms  used  by 
(ratschet  and  fow  are  based  on  Loew's  form.  Loew's  orthog- 
raphy  and  informacion  are  often  incorrect.     For  Taos  t^a-? 

(8)  Taos  "Wee-ka-nahs".4  According  to  the  authority5 
from  which  many  of  the  synonyms  of  Taos  herein  cited  are  taken, 
this  name  is  given  by  Joseph  as  the  Taos  Indiana'  own  tribal  name 
for  themselves.    Misprint  and  error?     See  [8:88],  (2),  (4). 

(9)  Picuris  "Tuopa".8  This  spelling  is  probably  for  a  form 
identical  with  Tiföbä;  see  Taos  (4),  above.  "  Tüopa  4  the  northern 
one'."7  This  spelling  is  probably  also  for  a  form  identical  with 
T^äbd;  see  Taos  (4),  above. 

(10)  Picuris  "Kwapihalki  4Taos  Pueblo.'  It  means  'chief 
houses  or  village'.  Mywi  is  the  present  word  for  chief. 
Kwapihal  was  an  old  word  for  chief".7 

(11)  Sandia  "Tdwirnin".9 

(12)  Isleta"Tuwir&t'\e 

(13)  Jemez  Jtfldtä  of  obscure  etymology  (Ju'ld  4Taos  Indian'; 
tä  locative).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  locative  post-fixes 
other  than  tä  may  also  be  used,  but  no  record  of  such  forms 
appears  in  the  writer's  Jemez  notes.  Ju'lä  means  'Taos  Indian,' 
'Taos  person'.  For  'Taos  Indians'  4Taos  people'  either  the 
plural  Jüldf  or  the  Compound  Jtflätsä'äf  (ß&äf  'people')  is 
used.  "  YuUta".6  This  form  is  given  as  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
name  of  the  pueblo. 

(14)  Pecos  "  YulÄta".6  As  Hodge  suggests,  Span.  (25),  below, 
may  come  from  this  form.  There  is  a  Jemez  locative  ending  bö. 
Perhaps  the  forms  Span.  (25)  come  from  a  hypothetical  Pecos 
JuHMö. 

(15)  Cochiti  TfStffölcotsse  'north  corner  place'  (tfetf  'north'; 
foko  'corner';  tex  locative).  Tyetj'föko  'north  corner'  refers 
to  the  whole  northern  corner  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  country, 
to  the  whole  Taos  region.  The  Span,  name  Taos  (see  Span.  (22)) 
is  probably  also  used  in  the  Cochiti  language. 

(16)  Sia  "Tausame  'Taos  people'".8  This  is  probably  from 
Span.  Taos  +  ms&  'people'. 

(17)  Laguna  "Ta-uthV 

»  Loew  in  Wheeler  8wvey  Report,  vn,  p.  846, 1879. 

•  Gatschet,  Zwölf  Sprachen,  p.  41, 1876. 

»  Powell  in  Amer.  Naturalist,  xiv,  p.  605,  Aug.,  1880. 

•  Joseph  in  First  Report  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  101, 1881. 

•  nandbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  601, 1010. 

•  Hodge,  ibid. 

'  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

•  Spinden,  8ia  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

9  Gatechet,  Lagnna  MS.  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1879. 
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(18)  Zufii  "Topoliand-kuin  'place  of  cottonwood  trees'".1 

(19)  Jicarilla Apache  "K6ho'hlte".3     "Klgötsaye  'Taos'  ".» 

(20)  Jicarilla  Apache  "daoöslye '  at  Taos'  ".4  The  lye  is  a  loca- 
tive  ending;  the  d  is  equivalent  to  the  t  used  in  this  memoir.  The 
name  seems  to  be  merely  the  Jicarilla  Apache  pronunciation  of 
Span.  (23). 

(21)  Navaho  "To  Wolh  ;  water  gurgles'  ".5  "Ta  Wolh  'water 
gurgles'".6  "Tqowhül,  'the  Taos'".7  "Tqöwhül  'running  or 
ewift  water  (?),  Taos'".8 

(22)  Eng.  Taos.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (22). 

(23)  Span.  Taos,  probably  f  rom  T7^-,  the  Taos  name  of  the  vil- 
lage;  see  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (4),  and  Taos  (5),  above.  The  -8  is  gently 
sounded  in  New  Mexicaü  Span.  Such  forms  as  Pecos  and  Tanos 
are  of  ten  used  by  Mexicans  as  Singulars,  although  these  words,  and 
probably  also  Taos,  are  properly  plural  forms.  "Taos".0  " Sant 
Miguel".10  "Tahos".11  "San  Geronimo  de  los  Taos".18  "Ta- 
osy".18  "Taosij".14  "Thaos".15  "Taoros".18  "S.Hieronymo".17 
"Taosis".18  "San  Gerönimo  de  los  Tahos".19  "S^Hieronimo".20 
"S.  Gerönimo  de  los  Thaos".21  "Tuas'V2  "San  Geronymo  de 
los  Thaos".28  "S.  J6rome  de  los  Taos".84  "S* Jerönimo".25 
"S'Jerome".26  "San  Gerönimo  Thaos".27  "Tous".28  "S.  Je- 
rönimo de  Toas".28  "Yaos".80  "Tons".81  "Taosas".82  "Tao".83 
"Taoses".84  "Touse".85  "Toas".86  "Taosites".87  "Tacos".88 
"San  Gerönimo  de  Taos".38  "Jaos".40  "Taosans".41  Gatschet42 
quotes  "Taos"  as  the  name  of  a  Nicaraguan  tribe. 


i  Cushing,  1884,  quoted  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt. 
2;  p.  691, 1910. 

*  Hodge,  fleld  notee,  Bor.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895, 
ibid. 

*  Qoddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Text«,  p.  14, 1912. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

»Curtis,  American  Indian,  i,  p.  138, 1907. 

•Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  691, 1910  (misquot- 
ing  Curtto). 

7  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnologie  Dictionary  of 
the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128, 1910. 

«Ibid.,  p.  136. 

9  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  pp.  109, 306, 1871. 

"Oflate  (1698),  ibid.,  p.  257. 

"  Zärate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft,  Native  Races,  I,  p.  600, 1882. 

"Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  37, 1630. 

i»  Linschoten,  Descr.  de  1*  Ame>ique,  map  1, 1638. 

"Sanson,  l'Amerique,  map,  p.  27, 1657. 

w  Freytaä,  Pefialosa  Rel.  (1662),  pp.  42, 74, 1882. 

"Blaeu,  Atlas,  XII,  p.  71, 1667. 

»Ibid.,  p.  61. 

"Ibid.,  p.  62. 

"Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  318, 
1871. 

»  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 


*  Rlvera,  Diario,  leg.  960, 1736. 

»  Mota-Padilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  p.  515, 1742. 

*  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Americano,  u,  p.  410, 
1748. 

*  Vaugondy,  map  Amerique,  1778. 
»Bowles,  map  Am.,  1784. 
»Kltcbin,  mapN.  A.,  1787. 

*  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  p.  115, 1789. 

»  Arrowsmith,  map  N.  A.,  1796,  ed.  1814, 

»  Walch,  Charte  America,  1805. 

»  Pike,  Expedition,  map,  1810. 

81  Ibid.,  opp.  to  pt.  in,  pp.  7,9. 

»Uregg,  Commerce  Prairies,  i,  p.  124, 1844. 

»  Disturnell,  map  Mejico,  1816. 

u  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  199, 1848. 

»Garrard,  Wahtoya,  p.  131, 1850. 

MGallatIn  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  series,  xxvn, 
p.  304, 1851. 

w  Davis,  El  Gringo,  p.  811, 1857. 

»  Buschmann,  New  Mexico,  p.  280, 1858. 

»  Ward  In  Indian  Affairs  Report  for  1867,  p.  213, 
1868. 

«•  Hin  ton,  Handbook  to  Arizona,  map,  1878. 

<»  Poore  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblp  Indiana, 
p.  101,  1893. 

«Zwölf  Sprachen,  p.  45, 1876. 
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(24)  Span.  "Braba".1  "Brada'V  As  Hodge  suggests,8  Cas- 
taüeda's  "Braba"  may  be  a  miscopying  of  "Tuata",  but  itseems 
to  the  writer  that  it  is  probably  a  miscopying  of  Tuaba  or  some 
such  spelling  of  the  Taos  name  Tiföbä  (see  Taos  (4),  above). 

(25)  Span.  "Valladolid".4  Taos  was  probably  called  thus  by 
the  Spaniards  on  account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to,  or  in  mew- 
ory  of ,  the  Spanish  city  of  this  name. 

(26)  Span.  "Yuraba".6  "Uraba".6  As  Hodge  suggests,8  these 
forms  are  perhaps  in  place  of  the  Pecos  form  equivalent  to 
Jiilätä,  or  rather  of  Jifläbö,  which  is  thought  to  be  another 
Jemez  form. 

(27)  Span.  uTayberon",7  as  a  name for  the  provinceof  "Teos" 
Taos. 

(28)  Span.  "Tejas".8  It  is  not  certain  that  Garens  refers  to 
the  Taos  when  he  uses  this  word. 

(29)  Span.  "Tejos".9    This  is  identified  with  Taos.10 
Bandelier  describes  Taos  as  follows:  "Taos  has  two  tall  houses 

facing  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of  the  little  stream,  and  com- 
municating  across  it  by  means  of  wooden  footbridges."11     Cf.  the 
names  [8:24],  [8:43],  [8:51],  [8:52],  [8:53],  [8:54],  [8:57],  [8:58]. 
[8:46]  Pueblo  ruin  about  a  hundred  yards  northeast  of  Taos. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden  has  described  this  ruin  as  follows :  "  There 
is  an  old  pueblo  site  about  a  hundred  yards  f  rom  Taos  pueblo, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  up  the  creek  from  Taos.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  part  of  Taos  which  burned  down  about  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Remains  of  pottery  of  several  kinds,  metates, 
mortars,  etc.,  may  be  picked  up  at  the  ruin".  The  following  de- 
scription  evidently  refers  to  the  same  ruin:  "Au  nord  du  village 
de  Taos,  ä  quelques  metres  de  la  mauon  du  nord  du  village  actuel, 
on  voit  les  ruines  du  pueblo  occup6  en  dernier  lieu  par  les  Indiens 
Taos,  avant  l'gtablissement  des  deux  grandes  construetions  en  ter- 
rasses  qu'ils  habitent  aujourd'hui.  (Des  ruines  ne  sont  plus  que 
des  amas  d'adobe  d6sagr6g6  en  miettes.  On  ne  sait  pas  quand  le 
village  de  Taos  a  6t6  rebftti  sur  le  plan  actuel,  mais  il  est  probable 
que  ce  fut  dans  la  pöriode  historique.  Cette  question  sera  süre- 
ment  61ucid6e  par  les  investigations  ultßrieures".18 

»Castafleda,  1Ö96,  in  FourteerUh  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  1,  pp.  511,  525, 189$, 
*Curtis,  Chüdren  of  the  Sun,  p.  121, 1883  (misquoting  Castafleda). 
»Handbook Inds.,  pt  2,  p.  688, 1910. 

*  Castafleda,  op.  cit.,  p.  511. 

»Äelaciön  del  Suceso  (ca.  1542),  Ibid.,  p.  575. 

*  Jaramillo  (ca.  1542),  ibid.,  p.  587. 

*  Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Md.t  xti,  p.  267, 1871,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691, 1910. 
»Oarcea  (1775-76)  diary,  p.  491, 1900. 

»Sq  tu  er  in  Amer.  Review,  p.  522,  Nov.,  1848. 
»o  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  691,  footnote,  1910. 
ii  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  266, 1890. 
isHewett,  Commnnantes,  p.  29, 1908. 
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[8:47]  (1)  Taos  "  Püawenumä'ya'lütä  'Placita  de  los  Luceros'".1 

(2)  Taos  "YaluMn&ntä  'Placita  de  los  Luceros ',  second 
name".1 

(3)  Luceros  settlement.    (<  Span.).     =  Span.(4). 

(4)  Span.  Luceros,  Plazita  de  los  Luceros,  from  the  family 
name  Lucero.     =Eng.  (3). 

This  Mexican  settlement  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  soutbwest  of 
Taos  Pueblo,  and  just  south  of  Prado  settlement  [8:48]. 

[8:48]  (1)  Eng.  Prado  settlement.    (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Prado  4meadow\     «Eng.  (1). 
This  Mexican  settlement  is  just  north  of  Luceros  [8:47]. 

[8:49]  North  branch  of  Pueblo  Creek  or  Pueblo  Canyon  [8:43]. 

[8:50]  The  sacred  lake  of  the  Taos  Indians. 

This  was  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Melaquias  Martinez,  of 
Taos.  Once  when  passing  near  this  lake  Mr.  Martinez  came 
suddenly  upon  a  body  of  Indians,  who  leveled  their  rifles  at  him. 
He  hastened  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  not  daring  to 
look  back.  Mr.  Martinez  did  not  see  Indians  dancing.  Two 
Mexican  informants  say  that  they  have  friends  who  have  seen 
Indian  men  and  women  dancing  naked  about  this  lake.  An 
American  f  riend  informed  the  writer  that  an  old  man  (an  Ameri- 
can) recently  came  upon  the  Indians  when  they  were  dancing  at 
this  lake,  and  that  they  had  on  their  ordinary  dancing  costumes. 
Mr.  Martinez  says  that  he  knows  the  location  of  the  lake  very 
well,  and  that  it  drains  into  Pueblo  Creek  [8:43]. 

[8:51]  (1)  Eng.  Taos  Peak.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  de  Taos  'mountain  of  Taos'.  »Eng.  (1). 
"The  Truchas  [22:13]  *re  slightly  higher  than  Taos  Peak. 
The  latter  is  13,145  feet,  the  former  13,150,* — both  aocording  to 
Wheeler.  The  altitude  of  the  Jicarita  [22:9]  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  determined;  but  the  impression  of  those  who 
have  ascended  to  its  top  is  that  it  exceeds  the  Truchas  in  height."8 
It  would  appear  that  either  Taos  Peak,  Truchas  Peak,  or  Jicarita 
Peak  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Santa  Fe-Taos  Range. 

[8:52]  (1)  Taos  "Päxwend&pu'hwik'qu*  'Femandez  Creek  "V  "P&- 
xvenda-"  is  evidently  the  same  as  "  Paxwinöwia-"  in  Picuris  (2) 
and  Paqwiänuw-  in  [8:54]. 

(2)  Picuris  "Paxwinöwiapaxhune(pahüa  4 canyon';  paxwinöwia 
'spring'),  Femandez  de  Taos  Creek'".4  " Paxwinöwia-"  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  "Päxwenüä-"  in  Taos  (1)  and  "  Paqwiänuwa-" 
in  [8:54]. 

» Budd,  Taoe  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

»The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  determined  the   height  of  Truchas  Peak  to  be 
13,275  feet 
»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  34,  note,  1892. 
«Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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(3)  Eng.  Fernandez  Creek,  Fernandez  de  Taos  Creek,  Taos 
Creek.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rito  Fernandez,  Rito  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Rito  de 
Taos,  etc.    See  [8:54]. 

[8:53]  (1)  Eng.  Fernandez  Canyon,  Fernandez  de  Taos  Canyon,  Taos 
Canyon.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Fernandez,  Cafion  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Canon 
de  Taos,  etc.     See  [8:54]. 

Perhaps  Picuris  (2)  of  [8:52]  is  the  Picuris  name  for  the  canyon 
instead  of  for  the  creek. 
[8:54]  (1)  Taos  "Paqwiänuwaaga"  'down  at  night  pool',  referringto 
the  pool  of  a  spring  situated  somewhere  near  Taos  settlement 
(Paqtüid-  Make'  'pool';  nmoa  'night';  agq  4down  at'). 

The  pool  to  which  the  name  refers  is  said  to  have  green  grass 
about  it  all  winter.  This  name  is  evidently  applied  also  to  Fernan- 
dez Creek  [8:52]  and  Fernandez  Canyon  [8:53].  See  "Pfixwenüfi" 
and  "Paxwinöwia-"  under  [8:52]. 

(2)  Eng.  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Fernandez  Taos.  (<Span.). 
«Span.  (3).  The  name  Taos  is  the  official  and  commonly  used 
form« 

(3)  Span.  Fernandez  de  Taos,  Fernandez  Taos.  Information 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  name  is  lacking. 

This  is  the  town  of  Taos,  county  seat  of  Taos  County. 
44  The  modern  town  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  which  lies  about  3 
miles  west  of  the  pueblo".  *  According  to  the  maps  "west"  in 
the  quotation  above  should  be  corrected  to  "southwest."  "The 
Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]  lie  4  miles  from  Fernandez  de  Taos«  the 
modern  town". * 
[8:55]  (1)  Eng.  Taos  Pass.     -Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Paso  de  Taos.     =Eng.  (1). 
[8:56]  (1)  ranuPüf  Tanugiim^o  'dwell  below  water'  4dwell  below 
place  water',  referriug  to  the  Tano  and  especially  to  Galisteo 
[29:40](7"ami,  Tanuge,  see  [29:40];  Po  'water' «  creek'  4river'). 

(2)  TfwgJimPo  'river  of  [29:33]'  (Tfmqe,  see  [29:33];  'ivf 
locative    and    adjective-forming    postfix;    f>o    4 water'    4 creek' 
4river'). 
[8:57]  (1)  Eng.  Rio  Grande  of  Taos  Creek.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Grande  de  Taos  'great  river  of  Taos'  '"big  creek 
ofTaos'.     =Eng.  (1). 

One  would  expect  that  this  creek  would  also  be  called  after 
[8:58]. 
[8:58]  (1)  gant/u.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(2)  Taos  4 4 T'&'lamuna.  '  los  Ranchos  de  Taos "V     -  Picuris  (3). 

»  Bandeüer,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  32, 1892. 

«Ibid.,  p.  88,  note. 

»Budd,  Taot  vocabolary,  M8.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(3)  Picuris  "TalamonÄ,  'name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  at  Ranchos 
de  Taos5".1    Evidently  the  same  as  Taos  (2),  above. 

(4)  Eng.  Kanchos  de  Taos,  Ranchos  of  Taos,  Ranches  de  Taos, 
Ranches  of  Taos,  Ranchos,  Ranches,  Francisco  Ranchos,  Francisco 
Ranches.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Ranchos  de  Taos,  Ranchos,  Ranchos  de  Francisco,  Francisco 
Ranchos.     "  Ranchos  de  Taos ".2 

"  The  Ranchos  de  Taos  lie  4  miles  f fom  Fernandez  de  Taos,  the 
modern  town".8  "There  are  said  to  be  considerable  ruins  near 
the  Ranchos  de  Taos,  and  also  extensive  vestiges  of  garden 
plots".4  See  [8:59]. 
[8:59]  Picuris  "Talamona  'name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  at  Ranchos  de 
Taos5".1  Budd  records  what  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the 
Taos  name  for  Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]. 

Mr.  Melaqulas  Martinez  informs  the  writer  that  the  pueblo 
ruin  is  at  the  site  of  the  modern  Mexican  town  [8:58].  Dr. 
Spinden  states  as  follows:  "There  are  remains  of  an  old  pueblo 
near  Ranchos  de  Taos.  This  pueblo  ruin  is  apparently  quite 
modern — waUs  are  still  standing.  I  was  informed  at  Picuris 
that  this  pueblo  ruin  had  its  former  population  depleted  by  dis- 
ease.  Some  of  the  remnant  went  to  Taos  and  some  to  Picuris. 
The  people  have  mixed  with  those  of  other  pueblos,  but  there  are 
none  at  present  at  Picuris." 
[8:60]  (1)  Eng.  Miranda  Creek.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Miranda,  Arroyo  de  Miranda  'Miranda 
arroyo5.  Miranda  is  an  important  family  name  in  New  Mexican 
history. 

This  is  a  small  arroyo  on  which  the  sulphur  spring  [8:61]  is 
situated. 
[8:61]  (1)  Eng.  Sulphur  Spring.     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  Azufre,  'sulphur  spring'.     =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  sulphur  spring  on  the  arroyo  [8:60], 
[8:62]  (1)  Eng.  Frijoles  Creek.    (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  Frijoles   'bean  creek5. 
=  Eng.  (1). 
[8:63]'(1)  Rup%tn4iwe  'at  the  black  stone5  (Jeu  'stone5;  ptyf  'black5; 
'iwe  locative). 

The  informants  were  one  San  Juan  and  one  San  Ildefonso 
Indian.  Each  of  these  said  that  there  must  be  a  black  stone 
somewhere  near  the  settlement,  but  did  not  know  where  the  stone 
is  situated. 

(2)  Eng.  Cordova.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cordova,  name  of  a  city  in  Spain.      =Eng.  (2), 


»  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  » Ibid.,  p.  83,  note. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  83, 84, 1892.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
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[8:64]  (1)  PoJJimPohitib,  PouJimPotet'i  'fishweirwater-canyon'(/*fcte 
'fishweir';  '\yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohvtu 
'arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  fo  *  water',  hxCu  Marge 
groove'  'arroyo';  PoGri?i  'canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  Po  'water', 
ttäi  'canyon').  This  name  was  given  because  the  Tewa  used  to 
construct  fishweirs  in  this  canyon.  Cf.  PodJctaqwcÜbe'iwe  [8:67] 
and  PaH?iwe  [8:73J. 

The  Cochiti  used  to  make  fishweirs  in  the  canyon  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  the  Keres  country;  see  [28:  White  Rock  Canyon]. 

(2)  PosoQ.e'impohii'ui  Posog.e'impots'Pi  'water  canyon  of  the 
great  river',  ref erring  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Po8o#e,  see  [Large 
Features:  3];  %y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pohvtu  'arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it'  <  Po  'water', 
hin  'large  groove'  'arroyo';  PotsVi  'canyon  with  water  in  it' 
<  Po  '  water',  Ui*i  '  canyon ').  This  name  could  be  applied  to  any 
canyon  throagh  which  the  Rio  Grande  passes. 

(3)  jpembuutfimpohti'u,  BemfauilwirnPohuhi)  "QemhuJ^C\m pois?iy 
jPembusüwpnpoist'i  'Embudo  water  canyon'  (Pemitaü  <Span. 
Embudo,  see  Span.  (6),  below;  HH}  wiH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  pohjüu  'arroyo  or  canyon  with  water  in  it'  <Po 
'water',  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo';  Poi&Fl  'canyon  with  water 
in  it'  <Po  'water',  Uüi  'canyon').     =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Picuris  "Pasxlapakwlix  'the  whole  Rio  Grande  or  Embudo 
Canyon '  (pasxlapää  '  canyon ') ".  * 

(5)  Eng.  Embudo  Canyon.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (3),  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Canon  Embudo,  Canon  del  Embudo,  Embudo  '  f  unnel 
canyon'  'f unnel'.     =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (5). 

This  gorge  extends  from  the  mouth  of  [8:43]  to  the  mouth  of 
[8:79],  or  according  to  other  informants,  to  the  mouth  of  [9:3]. 
"The  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  San  Luis  Valley  [Un- 
mapped]  to  the  [lower]  end  of  the  gorge  of  the  Embudo,  appear 
.  .  .  not  to  have  been  settled  in  ancient  times".* 
[8:65]  (1)  Eqbt^Pi  'barranca  corner  canyon'  (kq  'barranca';  bu^u 
'large  low  roundish  place';  i#Pi  'canyon').  The  Situation  of  the 
large  low  roundish  place  from  which  the  arroyo  takes  ifs  name 
was  not  made  clear  to  the  writer. 

(2)Taos  PaisijuhijMtmä  ' water locust  creek'(jto-  'water';  isiju- 
'cicada',  equivalenttoTewa/^,  Span,  chicharra;  hfyölu-  'arroyo', 
the  first  syllable  of  which  seems  to  be  cognate  with  Tewa  hjüu 
'arroyo';  nä  noun  postfix).  Budd's  vocabulary  has  a  form 
"Hü'alvlVlä'ku  'arroyo  Hondo'".8  This  form  the  Taos  in- 
formant  was  unable  to  understand.  It  may  refer  to  Arroyo 
Hondo  [8:32]. 

» Spinden,  Picurte  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

» Bändel  ier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  13, 1892. 

•Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bor.  Amer.  Ethn. 
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(3)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo,  Arroyo  Hondo  Arroyo,  Hondo  Arroyo. 
(<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  arroyo  or  gulch'.      =Eng.  (3). 
This  is  the  first  deep  gulch  entering  the  Rio  Grande  f  rom  tfae 

east  above  Cieneguilla  [8:67].  According  to  Mr.  Melaqufas 
Martinez,  of  Taos,  a  Mr.  London  Craig  owns  a  fine  piece  of  land 
at  the  head  of  this  arroyo,  which  he  irrigates  by  means  of 
Springs  situated  where  the  arroyo  begins  [8:66].  Arroyo  Hondo 
played  an  important  part  during  the  Taos  rebellion  of  1847. 
Cf.  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:32]. 

[8:66]  Kobuteipopi  'spring  of  barranca  corner  canyon'  (üT<>§tf&^i,  see 
[8:65];  fopi  'spring'  <f>o  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

This  is  the  spring  (or  Springs)  on  Mr.  Craig's  place,  referred  to 
under  [8:65]. 

[8:67]  (1)  San  Juan  PoJ^d?aqvocS6Siwe  'fishweir  slope  descending 
place'  (poJbe  'fishweir';  Va  'steep  slope';  qwahi  'to  descend'; 
Hwe  'locative').  The  name  would  indicate  that  a  fishweir  or 
fishweirs  were  formerly  built  at  this  place.  Cf.  the  names  of 
Embudo  Canyon,  PoJ>£\m$ohv?u  [8:64],  and  Embudo  Station, 
P<ueHwe  [8:73]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cieneguilla.     (  <  Span. ).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cieneguilla  '  little  marsh  \     =  Eng.  (2). 

This  Mexican  settlement  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  arroyo 
[8:68].  There  is  some  marshy  ground  there;  hence  the  Span, 
name.  The  name  Cieneguilla  appears  never  to  be  translated  into 
Tewa.  The  San  Ildefonsos  seem  to  know  the  place  only  by  its 
Span.  name.  Cf.  [8:68]  and  [8:69]. 
[8:68]  (1)  San  Juan  Po^a?aqwat^iwehuJn^  Po^oi!<Lqw<fo$iw4\r)fh,v!u 
'fishweir  slope  descending  place  arroyo'  (Pouddaqwcibtiiwe,  see 
[8:67];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hjiu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Cieneguilla  Arroyo.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.    Arroyo    de   la    Cieneguilla    'arroyo    of    [8:67]'. 
=Eng.  (2). 

[8:69]  3&n  Juan.  PodJaJaqtoa:bdkitw}&  'fishweir  slope  descending 
place  height'  (Pote'd'aqwabi-,  see  [8:67];  Jcwaji  'height').  This 
name  refers  to  the  mesa  each  aide  of  Cieneguilla  Creek;  for 
some  reason  the  name  seems  to  be  considerably  used.    Cf .  [8:67]. 

[8:70]  (1)  Eng.  Barranca  Station.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Barranca  'cleft'  'barranca'.     =Eng.  (1). 

[8:71]  A  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande.  This  bridge,  about  4  miles 
below  Cieneguilla  [8:67],  is  sometimes  called  Barranca  bridge 
because  it  is  near  Barranca  [8:70]. 
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[8:72]  (1)  Eng.  Comanche  Station.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Comanche,  'Comanche'.     =  Eng.  (1). 

[8:73]  (1)  San  Juan  PoJ^iwe  'at  the  fishweir'  (po*e  'fishweir';  Hwe 
locative).  The  name  implies  that  there  was  formerly  a  fishweir 
or  that  there  were  fishweirs  built  in  the  river  at  this  place.  Cf. 
[8:64]  and  [8:67]. 

(2)  Eng.  Embudo  Station.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Embudo  '  funnel'.  —  Eng.  (2).  The  name  is  perhaps 
a  recent  one  and  is  taken  f  rom  the  canyon  [8:64]. 

Cf.  Dixon,  Old  Embudo,  Embudo  [8:78]. 

[8:74]  Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan,  see  [13:1]. 

[8:75]  (1)  San  Juan  PosajhHwe  'where  the  water  bubbles  or  boils' 
(po  '  water';  mji  '  to  boil'  '  to  bubble ';  Hwe  locative).  This  name 
refers  to  the  water  bubbling  over  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
Embudo  Canyon  [8:64]. 

(2)  Pou>e\mpohupK<ywui  'projecting  points  at  the  mouth  of 
[8:64]'  {Pote  'imf>ohv?u9  see  [8:64];  p'owiii  '  projecting  point  at 
mouth'  <p*o  'hole'  *  mouth  of  canyon, '  wiii  '  projecting  corner  or 
point'). 

(3)  Poßog.e'imPohupowidi  'projecting  point  at  mouth  of 
[8:64]'  (Posog.e  ^imfohvfu,  see  [8:64];  p'ovndi  'projecting  point 
at  mouth'  <p%o  'hole'  'mouth  of  canyon',  wui  'projecting corner 
or  point'). 

(4)  Qembujföimpohupowuii  'projecting  points  at  the  mouth 
of  [8:64]'  (Pernl)urv?imPohv?u,  see  [8:64];  P'owUi  'projecting 
point  at  mouth'  <p%o  'hole'  'mouth  of  canyon \wiui  'projecting 
point  or  corner'). 

(5)  Eng.  Embudo  Canyon  mouth.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Boca  del  Cafion  del  Embudo '  mouth  of  f  unnel  can- 
yon'.    =  Eng.  (ö). 

[8:76]  San  Juan  itvbewflcwaji  'roundish  rock  height'  (hu  'stone' 
'rock';  bewb  ' smallness  and  roundishness'  'small  and  roundish'; 
lcwaji  'height').  The  mesa  probably  gets  this  name  from  its 
roundish  appearance. 

This  high  mesa  separates  [8:79]  from  [9:3].  Its  southernmost 
part  rises  just  north  of  La  Joya  corner  [9:5].  RubewZkwaß  is 
about  the  same  height  as  Canoe  Mesa  [8:74].  It  may  be  the 
"Table  Mountain"  of  soine  Americans. 

[8:77]  (1)  Picuris    "Päötsöna    'the    mouth  of    Embudo    Creek'".i 

(2)  Eng.  Rinconada.     (<Span.).    =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rinconada  'corner'.  =Eng.  (2).  ATewa  translation 
of  Rinconada  would  be  ^Akqmbu^u  ^dkqyf  'piain';  \u!u  'large 
low  roundish  corner'),  but  the  Tewa  use  the  Span,  name  only. 

The  low  land  about  the  mouth  of  Embudo  Creek  [8:79]  is  called 
Rinconada. 

i  Spinden,  Picarte  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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[8:78]  (1)  Eng.  Dixon   settlement.      This  is   at   present  the  official 
name. 

(2)  Old  Embudo,  Embudo.     ( <  Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Dixon.     (<Eng.).     =  Eng.  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Embudo  Viejo,  Embudo  'old  funnel '  'funnel'. 
=Eng.  (2).     This  name  refers  to  Embudo  Canyon  [8:64]. 

Before  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built,  this  was 
the  only  settlement  called  by  the  name  of  Enfbudo.  The  naming 
of  the  Station  [8:73]  Embudo  caused  confusion  and  led  to  the 
final  adoption  of  Dixon  as  the  name  of  the  old  Embudo  settlement. 
"Embudo  is  a  small  Mexican  town  five  miles  from  the  railroad 
Station  of  the  same  name".1 
[8:79]  (1)  San  Juan.  Tenf%po,  Tenf%i\m$o  '  Rydberg's  cottonwood 
water  or  narrow-leaved  cottonwood  water '  (Tenf%  Tewa  nameof 
both  Rydberg's  cottonwood  (Populus  acuminata)  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  cottonwood  (Populus  angustifolia);  iiH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  po  '  water'  4 creek'  'river'). 

(2)  Pembuuupo,  Penihuu^impo  'Embudo  water'  (Pembtwä 
<Span.  Embudo,  cf.  [8:64];  HH"  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  po  'water'  'creek'  'river'). 

(3)  Eng.  Embudo  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Embudo,  Rito  Embudo  'funnel  river'  'funnel 
creek',  referring  to  [8:78]  and  [8:64].     "Rio  del  Embudo."1 

Embudo  Creek  is  formed  bythe  joiningof  Pueblo  Creek  [8:86] 
and  Pefiasco  Creek  [8:85].  "One  of  these  brooks  is  the  Rio  del 
Pueblo;  the  other  the  Rio  del  Pefiasco,  and  they  unite  at  a  dis- 
tance  of  a  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  Picuries  to  form  the  Rio  del 
Embudo,  and  thus  become  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande."1 
[8:80]  (1)  Eng.  Trampas  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2) 

(2)  Rio  de  las  Trampas   'trap  river'.     =Eng.   (1).     For  the 
name  cf.  Trampas  settlement  [22:4],  (2).     No  Tewa  name  for  this 
creek  has  been  found. 
[8:81]  (1)  Eng.     Ojo    Zarco    Springs    and     settlement.      (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojo  Zarco  'light  blue  spring'.     =Eng.  (1). 

"At  Ojo  Sarco  on  the  Rio  Grande,  north  of  Santa  Barbara 
[8:99],  Taos  County,  is  a  fine  group  of  mineral  Springs." 3 
[8:82]  (1)  Eng.  Ojo  Zarco  Creek.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  del  Ojo  Zarco  'creek  of  the  light-blue  spring', 
referring  to  [8:81].     =Eng.  (1). 
[8:83]  (1)  Eng.  Chamizal  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chamizal,  adjective  form  of  Chamizo,  an  unidentified 
shrub  common  in  the  Tewa  country.     =Eng.  (1). 

Cf.  [8:84]. 

iBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  35,  note,  1892.  « Land  of  Sunshine,  p.  173, 1906. 
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[8:84]  (1)  Eng.  Chamizal  Creek.     (<Spani).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rito  Chamizal. 

Cf.  Chamizal  settlement  [8:83]. 
[8:85]  (1)  Picuris  "Tuikwepapama  'river  on  the  other  aide',  name  of 
the  Penasco  River".1 

(2)  Eng.  Penasco  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Lucia  Creek.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  del  Penasco,  Rito  del  Penasco  'rock  river  or 
creek'  4rocky  cliff  river  or  creek'.  =Eng.  (2).  "Rio  del 
Penasco".2   Penasco  valley".2 

(5)  Span.  Rio  Lucia,  Rito  Lucia  '  Lucy  River  or  Creek'.  =  Eng. 
(3).     Why  this  name  is  applied  was  not  ascertained. 

"From  these  two  mountains  [[9:4],  [9:13],  [22:9],  [22:13]]  de 
scend  two  streamlets,  which  run  almost  directly  to  the  west, 
parallel  with   each  other,  for  many  miles,  divided  by  wooded 
ridges  of  small  width.     One  of  these  brooks  is  the  Rio  del  Pueblo 
[8:86];  the  other  the  Rio  del  Penasco  [8:85],  and  they  unite  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  below  the  pueblo  of  Picuries  to  form  the  Rio  del 
Embudo  [8:79],  and  thus  become  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande".8 
The  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn  any  Tewa  name  for 
Penasco  Creek. 
Cf.  Penasco  settlement  [8:98]. 
.[8:86]  (1)  Picuris  "Teüpöpapamä  4  Pueblo  canyon  and  Pueblo  river 
near  Picuris  pueblo'."1 

(2)  Picuris  "Telpup&pamfi  'whole  Pueblo  river  above  Picuris' 
(telpapä  4 above';  pamä  4 river')".1 

(3)  Picuris  "Tönopahükuil  'Pueblo  river  below  the  canyon'  ".* 

(4)  Eng.  Pueblo  Creek,  Pueblo  River.    (<Span.).     -Span.  (6). 

(5)  Eng.  Picuris  Creek,  Picuris  River.     =Span.  (7). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  del  Pueblo,  Rito  del  Pueblo, 4  pueblo  river',  ref er- 
ring to  Picuris  Pueblo  [8:88].     =Eng.  (4).     "Rio  del  Pueblo".* 

(7)  Span.  Rio  de  Picuris,  Rito  de  Picuris.   =  Eng.  (5). 
Budd's  Taos  u Pä'tülshenÄya  ; Pueblo  Canyon'"8  presumably 

refers  to  Pueblo  Canyon  [8:43]  above  Taos  Pueblo. 

It  is  understood  that  the  canyon  extends  f  rom  the  vicinity  of 
Picuris  Pueblo  upward  to  the  mountains.  A  short  distance  above 
Picuris  Pueblo  there  was  formerly  a  sacred  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  which  had  an  ancient  sun-painting  on  its  surface.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Picuris  Indians  this  rock  was  blasted 
away  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  employees  of  a  lumber  Com- 
pany. See  excerpt  from  Bandelier,  under  [8:85]. 
[8:87]  Confluence  of  Pueblo  Creek  [8:86]  and  Peßasco  Creek  [8:85] 

about  one  mile  below  Picuris  Pueblo  [8:88]. 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  *  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bor.  Amer.  Ethn. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  85, 1892. 
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[8:88J  (1)  PiywpQrrwi  '  mountain-gap  pueblo'  {Piyf  'mountain';  wPi 
'gap'  4pass';  \ywi  'pueblo').  The  form  with  no  other  word 
postpounded  is  PiywPi.  'Picuris  person' is  regularly  enough 
PiywiW;  'Picuris  people',  Piywfiyf  (Vf,  %y  locative  and 
adjective-formlng  postfix).  = Jemez  (8).  PIng-gwi'  'gateway 
of  the  mountains'  'V  Picuris  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  situated  in 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and  why  the  Tewa  and  Jemez  names  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  unexplained  names  should  mean  'mountain 
gap'  has  not  been  made  clear.  Cf.  Tawüi  'dwell  gap',  the  Tewa 
name  for  Taos  Pueblo  [8:45]. 

(2)  Taos  "  Wilana." »     = Picuris  (4). 

(3)  TaosaHiütutÄ."8 

(4)  Picuris:  "Picuries,  the  aboriginal  names  of  which  are  both 
Ualana  and  Ping-ul-tha." 4  "  Picuries,  Ualana,  also  Ping-ul-tha."* 
"  We-la-tah."«     =Taos  (2).     Cf.  [8:45],  (8). 

(5)  Picuris:  "Pinußitä".1  "Pi»welth£  'Picuris  Pueblo.'"7 
"  Pinwelene  '  Picuris  people.' " 7 

(6)  Sandia  "Sam-nfin."1  Cf.  Isleta  (7).  This  is  apparently  a 
plural  form  and  may  mean  '  Picuris  people.' 

(7)  Isleta  "Sam-na'i";1  cf.  Sandia  (6). 

(8)  Jemez  Pekwüetä  'at  the  mountain  gap'  (Pe  'mountain'; 
hwüe  'gap'  'pass';  tä  locative).  =Tewa  (1).  "P^kwilitÄ'."1 
A  Picuris  person  is  called  Pekwile;  two  or  more  Picuris  people 
are  called  Pehmlef.  One  also  says,  for  instance,  PekwiUbdä 
4  Picuris  old  man '  (beld '  old  man '),  Pekwüeütfäf 4  Picuris  people' 
(üä'df 4  people ').  Pe  is  cognate  with  Tewa  Piyf 4  mountain ' ;  kwi- 
is  cognate  with  Tewa  wVi  'gap.' 

(9)  Jemez    Ota    of    obscure    etymology.      OtcAkSüäf   means 
- 4  Picuris  people '  (tsffäf  '  people ').    This  name  was  obtained  f  rom 

one  Jemez  Indian  only.     lf  it  is  correct,  it  may  be  that  Onate's 
44  Acha"  (Span.  (17),  below)  is  a  corruption  of  this  name. 

(10)  Pecos  "IV'kwilita'."1  This  is  given  as  the  Jemez  and 
Pecos  name. 

(11)  Cochiti  Pikuri.  The  Informant  volunteered  the  Informa- 
tion that  this  is  merely  the  Span,  name  pronounced  as  it  is  by 
Cochiti  Indians.  In  New  Mexican  Span,  the  final  s  is  usually 
faint  or  has  disappeared  altogether.  Mexicans  common ly  say 
Pikuri  for  the  written  form  Picuris.  =  Sia  (12),  Keresan  (13), 
Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

»Hodge,  field  notes,  Bnr.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  »Ibid.,  p.  280. 

(Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  245, 1910).  •  Joorenceau  in  Cattotic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 

»  Ibid.,  1899  (Handbook  Ind*.,  op.  cit,  p.  246).  1906. 

*  Spinden,  Taos  notes,  MS.,  1910.  »  Spinden,  Picoria  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  i,  p.  123, 1890. 
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(12)  Sia  "Pikuris."1  Probably  from  the  Span.  »Cochiti 
(11),  Keresan  (13),  Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

(13)  Keresan  (dialect  not  statod)  "Plkuri'a"1.  "Picuris  frora 
I\kuria,  its  Keresan  name."'  1t  seems  probable  tbat  this  is 
merely  the  Span,  name  as  pronounced  by  Keresan  Indiana. 
=Cochiti  (11),  Sia  (12),  Eng.  (15),  and  Span.  (16). 

(14)  Jicarilla  Apache  "Tok'ete."* 

(15)  Eng.  Picuris.  (<Span.).  =Cochiti  (11),  Sia  (12),  Keresan 
(13),  Span.  (16). 

(16)  Span.  Picuris  (of  unknown  origin).  "  Picuries." 4  "  Sant 
Buenaventura." *  "  Pecuri." 6  ' '  San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries.'" 7 
"Pecuries."1  "S.  Lorenzode  Picuries."*  "St  Lawrence."10 
44S.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries." "  44 PecarL"13  44 San  Lorenzo  de 
Picurie8."u  "Pecucio."14  "Pecucis."15  "Pecuris.""  "Pica- 
ris."17  "Pecora.""  "Picoris."1*  "Vicuris."2*  "SanLorenzo 
dePecuries."21  "Picux."22  "Picuni."28  "Tieori."24  "Picto- 
ris."»  "S.  Lorenzo."*  "Picuri."27  "Picuria."2»  "Piccu- 
ries. "  *•  "  San  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries. "  w  4  '  Le  village  des  Picu- 
ris.""    "Picuris."82 

(17)  Span.  "Acha."»  "Acha"  is  identified  with  Picuris  by 
Bandelier.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  Jemez  Ota;  see  Jemez 
(8),  aboveu  Or  it  may  come  from  a  Pecos  form  oognate  with 
Jemez  Ota. 

Picuris  Pueblo  Stands  on  the  north  side  of  Pueblo.Creek 
[8:86]  about  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  Pe- 
fiasoo  Creek  [8:85].  Bandelier  says  of  Picuris:  "At  the  time  of 
the  first  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  Picuries  formed  a  considera- 


« Spinden,  Sia  notea,  MS.,  191L 

*Hodge,  fteld  notea,  Bor.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895 

(Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  245, 1910). 
»Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  246. 

<  Ofiate  (1598)  in  ltof.Jfcfci.,XTitpp.l09,257,1871. 
•Ofiate,  ibid.,  p.  257. 

•  MS.  of  1683,  qooted  bj  Bandelier  in  Arth.  Intl. 

Popen,  in,p.  88, 1890. 
»  Vetancurt  (ea.  1698)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  p.  818, 
1871  (miasion  name.) 

•  Vetancurt,  ibid.,  p.  800. 

•  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
>•  KItctain,  map  of  N.  A.,  1787. 

11  Bowles,  map  of  America,  1750+ . 

»  HerTaa  (ca.  1800)  qooted  by  Prichard,  Phya 

Hist  Man.,  y,  p.  341, 1M7. 
» Alencaster  (1805)    qnoted  by  Prince,  New 

Mexico,  p.  97, 1883. 
"  Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810. 
"  Ibid.,  8d  map.  1810. 

"  Humboldt,  Atlas  NooY.-Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 
»T  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  conntry,  2d  map, 

1850. 
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•  Calboun,  in  Cal.  Ken.  and  Corresp.,  p.  212, 

1850. 

•  Calhoun,  ibid.,  p.  211. 

•  Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  t,  p.  689, 

1855. 
»  Ward  in  Indio»  Affain  Report  for  1867,  p.  213, 

1868. 
>  Hinton,  Handbook  to  Aria>,  map,  1878. 

•  Powell  in  Amer.  Naturalist,  xiv,  p.  605,  Aug., 

1880. 
« Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  BitL,  p.  259,  Apr., 
1882. 

•  Curtis,  Chlldren  of  the  Sun,  p.  121, 1883. 

•  Bancroft,  Arix,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,1889. 
-  Ibid.,  p.  176,  map. 

•  Indian  Affairs  Report,  p.  506, 1889. 

•  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1891. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  206, 1892. 
i  Hewett.  Communautes,  p.  29, 1908. 

•  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  245. 

•  Castafieda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy. 

IX,  p.  168, 1838. 
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ble  village;  to-day  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  hamlet."1  A  San  Juan 
informant  says  that  the  principal  shrine  of  the  Picuris  Indiana  is 
on  top  of  Jicarita  Mountain  [22:9].  An  old  scalp-house  (Tewa 
Pok'owäte  'head-skin  house')  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  plaza  of 
Picuris.  Scalps  are  hanging  in  this  house  in  piain  sight  of  all 
who  enter. 

[8:89]  The  u01d  Castle,"  presumably  called  in  Span.  Castillo  Viejo. 
This  ruin  Stands  just  north  of  the  pueblo.  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden3 
furnishes  the  following  Information  about  it.  "Ihere  are  still 
several  houses  at  Picuris  which  show  pre-Spanish  construction. 
The  best  example  is  the  fcold  castle'  on  a  mound  back  of  the 
pueblo.  It  is  said  to  have  been  five  stories  high.  It  is  now 
three,  but  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  There  are  eftill  two 
perfect  rooms,  which  are  sealed  up  and  which  contain  some 
sacred  meal.  There  is  a  shrine  on  the  mound  of  the  *  old  Castle.' 
On  it  a  f  etish  of  clay  representing  q.n  animal,  a  pieee  of  an  old 
tube  pipe,  and  f  our  small  stones,  one  of  them  a  piece  of  obsidian, 
were  to  be  seen." 

[8:90]  (1)  Piywipiyf  '  mountain-gap  mountains'  {Pigwi\  see  [8:88]; 
PlVf  'mountain'). 

(2)  Picuris  "Pinene — the  Picuris  mountains  are  called  thus; 
also  any  ränge  of  mountains  is  called  thus."2 

(3)  Eng.  Picuris  Mountains.     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  de  Picuris  *  mountains  of  [8:88]',  q.  v.  =  Eng.  (3). 
"The  dark  mountains  of  Picuries  divide  the  ruins  in  the  Taos 

country  from  those  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  Picuries  are 
attached".3  ".There  is  a  trail  leading  from  Taos  to  Picuries,  but 
I  preferred  the  wagon  road  as  more  commodious  and  as  furnish- 
ing  a  better  view  of  the  eastern  high  chain.  This  road  sur- 
mounts  the  crests  of  the  Sierra  de  Picuries  by  going  directly 
south  from  the  Ranchos  de  Taos  [8:58]  for  sonje  distance.  Tt 
follows  at  first  a  pleasant  valley  and  a  lively  rivulet,  and  then 
penetrates  into  forests  of  pine  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Picuries  chain.  These  wooded  solitudes  afforded  no  room  for  the 
abode  of  man  in  ancient  times.  The  modern  traveller  delights  in 
their  refreshing  shade,  and  notices  with  interest  the  animal  life 
that  fills  the  thickets.  The  jet-black  and  snow-white  magpie 
[Tewa  kwa'a]  flutters  about;  blue  jays  [Tewa  se]  appear,  and 
variegated  woodpeckers.  It  is  so  different  from  the  arid  mesas 
and  barren  mountains  that  we  forget  the  painful  steepness  of  the 
road.     Its  general  direction  is  now  to  the  southwest     Once  on 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  86, 1802.  *  Bandeller,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

*  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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the  southern  slope  of  the  Picuries  ränge,  we  fitrike  directly  f  or 
the  west.  .  .  .  the  abrupt  Sierra  de  Picuries,  against  which  the 
pueblo  leans  on  the  south,  is  covered  with  stately  forests".1 

[8:91]  Eng.  United  States  Peak. 

Wheeler  *  gives  the  height  as  10,734  feet  It  appears  to  be  the 
highest  peak  öf  the  Picuris  Mountains  [8:90]. 

[8:92]  The  old  trail  between  Taos  and  Picuris. 

Bandelier8  evidently  mentions  this  trail:  "There  is  a  trail 
leading  from  Taos  to  Picuries".  Mr.  Spinden4  gives  this  Infor- 
mation: "This  trail  goes  over  11,000  feet  high;  some  people  can 
not  stand  it.     The  road  attains  a  height  of  over  10,000  feet" 

[8:93]  Picuris  "Matsoita,  meaning  6muy  fragoso'  4very  rough'".4 

[8:94]  Picuris  "Poikethä".4 

[8:95]  Picuris  "Kaket'höa,  'the  old  pueblo'".6  Whether  this  name 
means  old  pueblo  in  general  or  is  the  proper  name  of  this  ruin  is 
not  clear. 

Dr.  Spinden  furnishes  the  following  native  description:  "The 
old  pueblo  is  on  the  ridge  between  Pueblo  and  Penasco  Rivers. 
This  old  pueblo  was  established  after  the  flood.  It  continued  to 
increase  until  Cort£s  came.  The  people  of  this  pueblo  went  to 
the  east.  But  five  f amilies  went  west  to  California.  Most  of 
the  Indians  of  this  pueblo  went  to  Red  River  [8:19]  and  founded 
a  new  pueblo  close  to  a  very  high  mouhtain.  It  was  a  very  long 
time  ago  when  they  were  last  heard  of .  There  are  old  remains  on 
top  of  a  flat  ridge  between  Rio  Pueblo  and  Rio  Penasco  about  1 
mile  below  Smith's  störe.  Bowlder  foundations  extend  over  a 
large  area.  Pottery  fragments  are  common.  It  is  black  and 
white  painted  pottery  with  geometric  designs.  A  common  ele- 
ment  is  standing  triangles  with  parallel  lines.  Also  incised  black 
pottery  was  found.  The  incisions  are  horizontal  lines  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch  apart  Also  a  f ew  samples  of  corrugated  wäre 
were  picked  up.  Remains  of  small  grinding  stones  were  f  airly 
common." 

[8:96]  Picuris  "Qüta,  lower  bench  of  the  tongue  of  land  between 
Pueblo  Creek  and  Pefiasco  Creek".4 

"From  these  two  mountains  [22:9]  [22:13]  descend  two  stream- 
lets,  which  run  almost  directly  to  the  west,  parallel  with  each 
other,  for  many  miles,  divided  by  wooded  ridges  of  small  width".5 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  84-35, 1892. 

'U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  lOOth  meridian,  parte  of  southern  Colorado  and  northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  aheet  No.  C9, 1878-1877. 
'Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
«ßpinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
'  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 
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[8:97]  Picuris  "  Wentonta,  'high  hill',  upper  bench  of  the  tongue  o£ 
land  between  Pueblo  Creek  and  Peöasco  Creek".1     See  quotation 
f  rom  Bandelier  under  [8:96]. 
[8:98]  (1)  Eng.  Penasco  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Penasco,  'rock'  'rocky  cliff'.     =  Eng.  (1). 
Cf .  Penasco  Creek  [8: 85].     Whether  there  is  a  rocky  cliff  in  the 
vicinity  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

4 'Penasco,  about  2i  miles  southeast  of  Picuries,  is  higher  than 
Taos  [8:54],  while  Embudo  [8:78]  is  more  than  a  thousand  ffeet 
lower".2 
[8:99]  (1)  Eng.  Santa  Barbara  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Santa  Barbara,  'Saint  Barbara'.     =Eng.  (1). 
Cf.  "Sierra de  Santa  Barbara"  under  [22:unlocated],  page  355. 
[8:100]  (1)  Eng.  Junta  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Eito  de  la  Junta,  'confluence  creek'.     =Eng.  (1). 

Unlocated 

"  Bear  Mountains."    The  Taos  informant  said  there  are  certain  moun- 

tains  south  of  Taos  Pueblo  which  the  Taos  call  by  a  name  in  their 

language  which  means  4  bear  mountains.' 
Picuris  "Kü'pama,  'eye  of  a  bear,'  the  name  of  a  canyon."1 
Picuris  "Kalene  Creek;  Kalene  means  'here  sits  a  wolf.'"1 
Taos  "Hiutütt'ä,  'a  ruined  pueblo on  Red  River.'"3 
Pueblo  ruin  in  the  Taos  Mountains.     uThe  ruins  of  the  Taos  people 

are  to  be  sought  along  the  base  of  its  high  mountains.     One  of 

them,  to  which  I  was  told  they  gave  the  name  of  Mojua-lu-na,  or 

Mojual-ua,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains."4     See  Pueblo 

Peak  [8:40]. 
Picuris  "Qüomä,  a  mountain  of  the  Picuris  ränge  north-northeast  of 

the  Government  school-house  at  Picuris  pueblo." l 
(1)  Eng.  Sora  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Sora.     =Eng.  (1).     The  Span,  dictionaries  give  "sora,  a 

kind  of  drink  prepared  from  maize."   Or  f or  Span.  Zorra,  *  f ox '  ? 
A  Mexican  town  on    Petaca  Creek  [8:5]  somewhere  above 

Petaca  settlement  [8:7]. 
Taos  "Tü"luia  'Plaza  Rota,  in  Rio  Hondo.'"8    Rio  Hondo  refers 

perhaps  to  Arroyo  Hondo  [8:32].     A  Span,   dictionary  gives 

"rota"  as  meaning  'route'  and  'rattan.' 

igplnden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p,  85,  note,  1892.  Wheeler  gives  the  altitnde  of  Pefiasco  as  7,452  feet, 
and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Raüway  gives  the  height  of  Embudo  as  5,809  feet 

.    *  Harry  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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Unlocated  pueblo  ruin  near  Picuris  Pueblo.  "The  ruins  of  a  pueblo 
exist  on  one  of  the  mesas  near  by,  but  I  had  no  time  to  investi- 
gate  them,  and  have  only  seen  many  f  ragments  of  pottery  and  of 
grinding-slabs  from  that  locality."1  Perhaps  identical  with 
[8:95]. 

Unlocated  sulphur  Springs.  44Five  miles  south  of  Taos  .  .  .  are 
ßulphur  Springs  of  rare  medicinal  value."2  Perhaps  identical 
with  [8:61]. 

Unlocated  sulphur  Springs.  "Between  Pefiasco  [8:98]  and  Mora 
[Mora  in  Mora  County,  not  on  any  of  the  accompanying  maps] 
on  the  Bio  Pueblo  [8:86],  are  sulphur  Springs  of  rare  medicinal 
value."8 

[9]   VELARDE   SHEET 

All  the  region  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  9)  is  claimed  by  the  Tewa 
of  San  Juan.  Three  Tewa  pueblo  ruins  are  included.  The  sheet  is 
named  from  Velarde  [9:6],  which  is  perhaps  the  niost  widely  known 
settlement. 

[9:1]  Canoe  Mesa,  see  [13:1], 

[9:2]  San  Juan  Rt<kewZkwafo,  see  [8:76]. 

[9:3]  San  Juan  Johu^u  'cane  cactus  arroyo'  (jo  4cane  cactus'  4Opun- 
tia  arborescens';  hv?u  Marge  groove'  4  arroyo'). 

[9:4]  (1)  San  Juan  Kop^äe  4boat  corner'  4bridge  corner',  ref erring 
to  the  Span,  nenne  (kop'e  4boat'  'bridge'  <Jco  unexplained,  p*e 
4  stick'  4log';  bJe  small  low  roundish  place).     Cf.  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.     Brady.    This  name,  now  the  official  one,  was  given 
to  the  place  several  years  ago  and  is  in  common  use. 

(3)  Eng.     Canoa.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (4).     Cf.     Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Span.  Canöa,  4 canoe'  4boat'.  The  name  is  perhaps  taken 
from  Canoe  Mesa  [9:1].     =Eng.  (3).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

[9:5]  (1)  San  Juan  Ihig&btfu  4chico  corner'  (&ifl$anunidentifiedbush 
very  common  in  New  Mexico,  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the 
Tewa  country  chico;  lpu?u  4large  low  roundish  place'). 
There  is  much  chico  growing  at  this  place. 

(2)  Picuris  "Phahu'tönä,  4hole  in  the  ground.'"4  Perhaps  a 
translation  of  the  Span.  name.     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  La  Hoya,  La  Joya.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Picuris  (2). 

(4)  Span.  La  Hoya,  New  Mexican  Span.  La  Joya,  4the  dell* 
4thehollow.'  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Picuris  (2).  The  Span,  name  is  still 
in  common  use  as  a  designation  of  the  whole  locality.     It  was 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  35-36, 1892.  •  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

*  Land  of  Bunshine,  Santa  Fe,  pp.  173-175, 1906.  4  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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formerly  also  U3ed  as  the  name  of  the  settlement  [9:6],  which  was 
recently  changed  f rom  La  Hoya  to  Velarde  because  of  confusion 
with  La  Hoya  on  the  Rio  Grande  below  Albuquerque.  In  New 
Mexican  Span,  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  are  f  requently 
pronounced  with  an  initial  j.  Hence  the  current  misspelling  "  La 
Joya"  for  I^a  Hoya.  Hoya  is  a  much  applied  geographical  term 
in  New  Mexican  Span.,  being  the  nearest  Span,  equivalent  of 
Tewa  £w'w,  bJe.     "La  Joya  (ten  miles  north  of  San  Juan)''.1 

[9:6]  (1)  Eng.  Velarde  settlement.  ( <  Span.).  =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Velarde  (family  name).  =Eng.  (1). 
This  place  was  formerly  called  La  Hoya  settlement;  see  [9:5]. 
Because  of  confusion  with  La  Hoya  on  the  Rio  Grande  south  of 
Albuquerque  the  name  of  the  post  office  was  recently  changed 
to  Velarde,  this  being  now  the  official  name  and  adopted  by 
Mexicans  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  name  Velarde  was  chosen 
because  of  a  prominent  Mexican  family  named  Velarde,  which 
resides  at  the  place. 

[9:7]  (1)  San  Juan  KutfijVohu  4Cuchilla  Hill'  (Kutfijh  <Span.  (2); 
>ohi  4hill').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Cuchilla,  'narrow  sharp  ridge'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
The  bladelike  point  of  [9:8]  is  called  by  this  name.     Some  apply 
the  name  vaguely  to  the  whole  hill.     See  [9:8]. 

[9:8]  San  Juan  Tsig.übug,e,impiytf  'chico  corner  mountain',  ref er- 
ring to  [9:5]  (Tsigubifu,  see  [9:5];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  V 
locative  and  ad jective-forming  postfix;  piyf  'mountain').  This 
hill  or  mountain  is  perhaps  sometimes  called  by  the  same  names 
as  [9:7].  Perhaps  the  Mexicans  would  call  it  Cerro  de  La  Hoya, 
but  such  a  name  might  refer  to  any  mountain  or  large  hill  near 
La  Hoya,  while  the  Tewa  name  given  above  does  not. 

[9:9]  (1)  San  Juan  '  (hns^yg^i^fhu'u  'crooked  chin  place  arroyo' 
(?Om%r)<i$i  see  [22:unlocated];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix ;  hvlu 4  large  groove '  4  ar roy o '). 

(2)  Eng.  Truchas  Creek.     (<Span.).      =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  las  Truchas, 4  trout  creek.'  Probably  so  called 
from  the  presence  of  trout  therein;  but  cf.  Truchas  settlement 
[22:11],  which  is  probably  named  from  the  creek,  although  the 
reverse  may  be  true. 

This  long  creek  has  perennial  water  only  in  its  upper  course. 
See  'Om&ygz  [22:unlocated],  and  Truchas  settlement  [22:11]. 
[9:10]  San  Juan '  Om^vg^hvgdota  'cliffs  at  crooked  chin  place  arroyo' 
(Om$ygzhuJii)  see  [9:9];  ge  4down  at'  4over  at';  ioia  4cliff'). 

These  very  noticeable  cliffs  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek 
[9:9]  about  two  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64, 1882. 
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[9:11]  San  Juan  ltvsdijowihv?Q.e  heJu  'Om%ygzhuQt1ir)f'>oku,  'hillsof 
[9:9]  and  [9:12]'  (Kuso'jawihu^  see  [9:12];  g.e  4down  at'  4over  at'; 
hetda  cand';  '  Omaeyqihvtn,  see  [9:9];  HH  locative  and  adjective 
forming  postfix;  'oku  'hill'). 

[9:12]  San  Juan  Ru80}j<wiktfu  kgreat  rock  gaparroyo'  (l£u80>joun)t9 
see  [9:15];  htfu  4large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[9:13]  San  Juan  Jagemtfoku  of  obscure  etymology  (jage  'between'; 
m$  unexplained;  **6ku  *hill'). 

[9:14]  San  Juan  RuscPjo  4great  stone'  (hu  4  stone';  scfjo  'great',  form 
agreeing  with  hi,  mineral  singular). 

This  stone  is  what  remains  of  the  woman  who  fed  the  water- 
man  according  to  the  myth  related  under  [10:26].  Fleeing  f rom 
'OkjQywikeyi  [10:26]  over  the  old  trail  to  Picuris,  she  reached  the 
site  of  this  stone,  where  she  became  petrified  as  she  lay  down  on 
the  ground  to  rest.  The  stone  lies  on  a  little  height  about  a  dozen 
yards  east  of  SusctjourPi  [9:15]  through  which  the  old  trail  to 
Picuris  passes.  It  is  a  hard  grayish-white  stone,  about  the  size 
of  a  person.  The  length  is  fivß  f eet,  its  diameter  averages  about  a 
foot  and  a  half.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and  roundish.  The  stone 
lies  north-northwest  and  south-southeast.  The  head  end,  which 
is  to  the  south-southeast,  is  slightly  higher  than  the  other  end. 
Arms,  breasts,  and  other  features  (female)  are  clearly  to  be  made 
out,  as  the  old  Indian  informant  showed  the  writer.  The  stone 
would  weigh  a  thousand  pounds,  perhaps.  Some  small  f  ragments 
of  stone  lie  on  the  ground  just  southwest  of  the  stone.  These  are 
said  to  be  what  remains  of  two  ears  of  com  which  the  old  woman 
had  with  her  as  provisions  during  her  flight.  This  stone  is  a  fcaje, 
or  sacred  thing.  A  wagon  road  passes  a  f  ew  rods  east  of  the  spot. 
Mexicans  travel  on  this  road,  knowing  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
the  old  woman.  The  stone  has  given  names  to  [9:12],  [9:15],  and 
[9:16]. 

[9:15]  San  Juan  fLu8C?jowi?i  'great  stone  gap,'  ref erring  to  the  Sustfjo 
[9:14]  (wfi  i gap '  *  pass '). 

The  old  trail  to  Picuris  passes  through  this  gap.  The  trail  is 
deeply  worn  in  the  gap.  The  petrified  old  woman  lies  near  by, 
to  the  east 

[9:16]  San  Juan  Kvsd'jo'ohi  'great  stone  hüls',  ref  erring  to  the 
kuso'jo  (see  [9:14];  >oku  'hills'). 

[9:17]  Jutäfo  'Ute  trail'  (Jutä  4Ute';  Po  4 trail'). 

This  is  the  old  and  still  well-worn  trail  to  the  Ute  Indian 
country.  It  climbs  Canoe  Mesa  [9:1]  opposite  the  pueblo  ruin 
[9:23],  passing  up  the  Jtttäpo'igshu'u  [9:18].  It  crosses  Canoe 
Mesa  [9:1],  going  toward  the  north,  and  Comanche  Creek  [6:12] 
at  a  place  not  determined,  and  passes  thence  to  the  country  where 
the  Ute  formerly  ranged. 
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[9:18]  San  Juan  JutäPo>iT}j>hu'>u  'Ute  trail  arroyo'  (Jutäpo,  see 
[9:17];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hj£u  'large 
groove '  '  arroyo5).    See  [9 :  17]. 

[9:19]  (1)  Eng.  Lyden  Station. 

(2)  Span.  Bosque,  'forest5,  the  Span,  name  ref erring  to.the 
locality  both  west  and  east  of  the  Bio  Grande.     See  [9:20]. 

[9:20]  (1)  San  Juan  #oU.    (<Span.).     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Bosque.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Bosque,  'forest.5     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
including  Lyden,  which  is  on  the  west  side.  The  name  Lyden 
seems  never  to  be  applied  to  the  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  always  called  Bosque.     See  {9:21]. 

[9:21]  San  Juan  Bokep%ek?abv?u  'Bosque  corral  eorner5  (ßt^,  see 
[9:20];  p*eJca  'corral'  <pKe  'stick5  'timber5,  k%a  'fence5  'en- 
closure5;  \uüu  'large  low  roundish  place5). 

[9:22]   San  Juan   S%fuhv!u  'corn-silk  arroyo5,  ref  erring  to  [9:23] 
(S%fU)  see  [9:23];  huJu  '  large  groove '  'arroyo5). 
This  is  a  large  arroyo. 

[9:23]  San  Juan  S%fu'oT)wikeji  'corn-silk  pueblo  ruin5  (s%fu  'corn- 
silk5  <  *#  'corn-silk5,  Ju  perhaps  connected  with  fy,  'to  fly5; 
^qywjjceji  'pueblo  ruin5  K^qrywi  'pueblo5,  keji  'ruin5  postpound). 
"  They  [the  Tewa  of  San  Juan]  also  state  that  there  are  two  ruins 
at  La  Joya  [9:5],  (ten  miles  north  of  San  Juan),  one  of  which 
they  call'  Sä-jiu  Uing-ge5,  and  the  other  'Pho-jiu  Uing-ge5.551 
"Poihuge  (maison  du  clan  de  l'eau),  et  Saihuge  (maison  du  clan 
du  tabac)  ä  dix  milles  au  nord  des  villages  actuels  sur  le  meme 
c6t6  de  la  riviere."  2 

The  ruin  consists  of  low  mounds  on  a  low  bluff  beside  the  river. 
Potsherds  and  other  d^bris  are  strewn  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff 
for  a  distance  of  200  yards  or  more.  The  ruin  is  being  eroded 
by  the  river,  and  much  of  it  is  already  gone.  An  irrigation  ditch 
runs  at  present  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  between  the  bluff  and  the 
water  of  the  river.     The  sandy  island  [9:24]  is  opposite  the  ruin. 

[9:24]  (1)  San  Juan  J}otäpojcue  'Bosque  Island5  (ßo^,  see  [9:20]; 
Pqjcue  'island5  <Po  ' water \jaJ*e  'iü  the  middle  of 5  'in5). 

(2)  San  Juan  8%fuPqjcuie  'corn-silk  island5  (S$fu,  see  [9:23]; 
Pqjcue  'island5  <p<)  '  water 5,  jade  'in  the  middle  of 5  'in5). 
This  is  a  large,  low  sandy  island  opposite  the  ruin  [9:23]. 

[9:25]  San  Juan  S%ful}v?u  'corn-silk  corner5  (S%fv,  see  [9:23];  btCu 
'large  low  roundish  place5). 

This  is  a  little  dell  beside  the  river  just  below  [9:23].  A  small 
arroyo  which  has  its  mouth  here  might  be  called  SxfvbuJwtu 
(hv!u  'arroyo5). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report»  pt.  n,  pp.  68-64,  1892. 
*  Hewett,  Communaat&,  p.  80,  1908. 
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[9:26]  Nameless  arroyo.  The  San  Juan  informant  could  not  remem- 
ber  its  name. 

[9:27]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

Many  £ ragments  of  Indian  pottery  are  strewn  here  on  the  ground. 
Part  of  a  wall  composed  of  adobe  bricks  was  f  ound  at  the  place. 
The  site  is  an  open  piain.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  ruin 
of  an  Indian  pueblo.  The  San  Juan  informant  could  not  remem- 
ber  the  name  of  this  ruin,  but  said  that  he  had  heard  the  name  of 
either  this  or  another  ruin  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  1t  may 
be  that  this  is  PopobVqywjJceji;  see  under  [9:unlocated].  Mr. 
Juan  de  Dios  Romero,  whose  home  is  in  this  region,  told  the 
writer  that  he  knows  of  Mexicans  Unding  Indian  metates  at  a 
place  not  far  from  the  river  and  about  midway  between  [9:27] 
and  [9:84].  There  used  to  be  two  Mexican  houses  at  the  place 
where  the  metates  were  found,  but  nobody  lives  there  now. 

[9:28]  Farmhouse  of  Mr.  Felipe  Lopez,  given  in  order  to  locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:29]  Farmhouse  of  Mr.  Manuel  Martinez,  given  in  order  to  locate 
[9:27]. 

[9:30]  San  Juan  P<ft%nj>utebv?\r)kq  4  barranca  of  Avafiu  dwelling-place 
corner',  ref erring  to  [9:31](A>ft#ray>w&#w'w,  see  [9:31];  V  locative 
and   adjective-forming   postfix;  kq  *  barranca'   4 arroyo  with  a 
noticeable  bank'). 
This  gulch  runs  straight  back  from  Alcalde  Station. 

[9:31]  (1)  San  Juan  Pobvnfutefyutu^  'Avafiu  dwelling-place  corner*, 
referring  to  the  pool  [9:32]  (Pot&nsute,  see  [9:32];  Jttfu  4large 
low  roundish  place'). 

(2)  Eng.  Alcalde  Station.    (<  Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Alcalde  'magistrate'  4judge'.  =Eng.  (2).  This 
name  was  recently  given  and  properly  belongs  to  Alcalde  settle- 
ment  [10:15]  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  a  Station  and  windmill  at  [9:31]. 
[9:32]  San  Juan  Pob%nj>ube,  Po%%njnde$ohw\  'Avafiu  dwelling-place' 
Avafiu  dwelling-place  pool5  {Pob%nfu  San  Juan  form  of  the  San 
Ildefonso  ' Abart fu  '  horned-snake  divinity',  probably  <  Po 
4 water',  p%n/u  4snake';  te  4  dwelling-place  *;Pokwi  4pooP  4lake' 
<Po  4 water',  kw\  unexplained). 

West  of  the  Station  and  windmill  and  by  the  river's  edge  is  a 
depression  as  large  as  a  span  of  horses,  where  water  may  collect. 
This  was  believed  by  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  to  be  one  of  the 
dwelling-places  of  ' Atanyu  '  horned-snake  divinity'. 
[9:33]  San  Juan  Sy,n<lailp*eJcaw\yf  'akqnnu  4  piain  of  the  corral  of 
the  soldiers'  (S^niailp'ek^a^  see  [9:34];  V,  wiH\  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  'akqnnu  4 piain'  <  akq'Qf  4 piain',  nu  unex- 
plained). 

This  is  a  wide,  level,  barren  piain. 
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[9:34]  (1)  San  Juan  Sy,n4aüp*ekKa?iwe  4at  the  corral  of  the  soldiers', 
translating  the  Span.  name.     =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Corral  of  the  Soldiers,  translating  the  Span,  name, 
Corral  de  Los  Soldados.     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Corral  de  los  Soldados,  'corral  of  the  soldiers'.     =  Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2).     Cf.  [9:33],  [9:36],  [9:37]. 

Some  American  soldiers  had  their  barracks  at  this  place  at 
some  time  or  other,  when,  the  informants  did  not  know;  hence 
the  name.     This  place  is  about  a  mile  below  Bosque  [9:20]. 
[9:35]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Luceros  settlement.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Luceros  (a  family  name).     =Eng.  (1). 

The  northernmost  houäes  of  Los  Luceros  are  at  [9:34];   the 
most  southerly  are  at  [9:44]. 
[9:36]  San  Juan  Sy,niaupxek%<i^uiu  'corner  by  the  corral  of  the  sol- 
diers '  ( Sy,n$aupelca)  see  [9 :34] ;   bu'u '  large  low  roundish  place '). 

This  name  refers  to  the  low  place  by  the  river  about  and  below 
the  mouth  of  [9:37].  The  mesa  almost  merges  into  the  bottom- 
lands  here,  so  slight  is  its  elevation. 
[9:37]  San  Juan  SyrulaußekKa?ii)kQhtfu  'barranca  arroyo  of  the 
corral  of  the  soldiers '  (Sy,n<lahp'ek*a,sGe  [9:34];  Vlocative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  kqhv!u  '  barranca  arroyo'  <kq  'bar- 
ranca ',  hv?u  '  large  groove '  4  arroyo '). 

To  this  large  arroyo  the  spring  [9:38]  is  tributary. 
[9:38]  (1)  San  Juan  Tsigjhponu'u,  Tsigiiponupopi  'down  by  the  chico 
water'  'spring  down  by  the  chico  water'  (Tstgh  unidentified 
species  of  bush,  called  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa  country 
chico;  Po  'water';  nv!u  'below'  'down  at';  Popi  'spring'  <Po 
'  water,'  pi  '  to  issue '). 

(2)  Eng.  Ballejos  spring.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (3). 
•  (3)  Span.  Ojo  de  los  Vallejos,  Barrancas  de  los  Ballejos, '  Ballo- 
jos  Spring'  'Vallejos  Barrancas'  (Vallejos,  Span,  family  name, 
name  of  a  Mexican  family  which  used  to  live  near  this  place). 
-Eng.  (2). 

This  spring  is  the  only  water  in  the  vicinity  and  is  used  for 
watering  sheep.  The  place  is  almost  due  west  of  Alcalde  Station 
[9:31].  The  old  San  Juan  informant  formerly  spent  much  time 
herding  sheep  about  this  spring.  When  the  spring  did  not  have 
enough  water,  the  sheep  had  to  be  driven  down  to  the  river  to 
water  them.  The  whole  region  south  of  Itmd'jo  [9:14]  is  loosely 
called  Tsiahponu'u.  See  [9:39],  [9:40],  [9:41],  and  [9:42]. 
[9:39]  San  Juan  Tsig.uponu£e'Piioba'>e  'little  cliffs  or  banks  down  by 
the  chico  water'  (Tsig.uponifu,  see  [9:38];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Iota  'cliff'  'bank';  'ö 
diminutive). 

The  spring  and  pool  are  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
peculiar  little  cliffs. 
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[9:40J  San  Juan  Tsig.hponug^^oku^e  '  littie  hüls  down  by  the  chico 
water '  (Tsigvponifu,  see [9:38];  g.e '  down  at '  '  over at ';  V locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'o&u  'hill';  '#  diminutive). 

Southeast  of  the  spring  and  pool  is  a  ränge  of  very  small  Jiills. 

[9:41]  San  Juan  Tsi{fiif>on'UQfi*imf>okwx>e  Mittle  pool  down  by  the  chico 
water'  (T#ig.uponifui  see  [9:38J;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  V*  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pokw\  'pool'  'lake'  <po 
'water',  kw\  unexplained;  '^  diminutive). 

This  is  a  small  round  pool  which  drains  to  the  south.  North- 
east and  west  of  it  are  small  knolls  of  bluish,  pebbly  earth. 
Grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  small  patch  south  of  the  pool.  The 
littie  aiToyo  [9:42]  can  be  traced  f  rom  the  spring. 

[9:42]  San  Juan  Tslghpomig^i^kQ  'barranca  down  by  the  chico 
watcr'  (Tsighponu'u^  see  [9:38];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  V  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq  'barranca'  'banked 
arroyo').     See  [9:41]. 

[9:43]  San  Juan  P^og^qr)w^Jc€Ji  'pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  wood- 
pecker place'  (p*?o  'woodpecker',  Span,  'carpintero';  g.e  'down 
at'  'overat';  'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <^qyw\  'pueblo',  keji* ruin' 
postpound).  The  whole  region  about  the  ruins  is  called  Ptoge. 
There  are  several  names  of  animals  compounded  with  g.e.  Thus 
TsUege  '  down  at  the  bird  place '  [17:34],  for  instance.  "  Pio-ge."  l 
"Pioge."2 

The  pueblo  ruin  lies  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Isador  Lopez.  A  wagon  road  runs  between  this 
farm  and  the  ruin.  A  ditch  about  15  feet  deep  has  been  cut 
through  the  ruin*  from  north  to  south.  This  ditch  was  con- 
structed  for  irrigation  purposes  about  seven  years  ago,  but  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company  which  dug  it,  the  ditch 
has  never  been  utilized.  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe  and. the  ruin 
consists  of  low  mounds.  ßandelier1  says  of  PK€og.e:  "Pio-ge,. 
three  miles  north  of  San  Juan.  This  is  smaller  than  Abiquiu  [3:38]; 
but  th§  disposition  of  its  buildings  appears  to  have  been  similar. 
Considerable  pottery  has  been  exhumed  from  Pio-ge,  and  hand- 
some  specimens  are  in  Mr.  Eldodt's  possession.  Among  them 
are  sacrificial  bowls  with  the  turreted  rim  that  characterizes  those 
vessels,  and  the  symbolic  paintings  of  the  rain-clouds,  of  water- 
snakes,  and  of  the  libella.  Similar  fetiches  of  alabaster  have  also 
been  unearthed.  Pio-ge  is  claimed  by  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  as 
one  of  their  ancient  villages,  and  they  assert  that  it  was  aban. 
doned  previous  to  Spanish  times." 

"  Quatre  endroits  sont  bien  connus  des  Indiens  de  San  Juan 
pour  avoir  6t6  habitßs  anciennement  par  quelques-uns  de  leurs 
clans:  Pioge,  ä  trois  milles  au  nord  de  San  Juan."2  Pioge  has 
given  the  name  to  the  small  arroyo  [9:44]. 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  63, 1892.  »Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  30, 1908. 
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[9:44]  San  Juan  P^og^iykq  4barranca  down  at  the  woodpecker 
place'  (PKi?og.e,  see  [9:43];  V  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kq  4  barranca '  4  clef t  arroyo ' ). 

[9:45]  San  Juan  JAuxip*abuJu  4  cattail  corner'  ^wwapa  4  cattail', 
unidentified  species;  #w'w  Marge  low  roundish  place').  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  low  land  by  the  river  south  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  [9:44]  and  north  of  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  [10:6]. 
Cattails  ('awapa)  were  seen  growing  at  the  upper  end  of  this  area. 
The  corner  has  given  its  name  to  [9:46]  and  to  [10:6]. 

[9:46]  San  Juan  * Awap  ahwajh  4  cattail  heights',  ref erring  to  [9:45] 
('awap'a  4 cattail',  as  in  [9:45];  kwaji  4height').  This  name 
refers  to  the  higher  land  east  of  [9:45].  The  ruin  [9:43]  is  said  to 
stand  on  'awapakwaß. 

Unlocated 

•A  pueblo    ruin    mentioned    by  Bandelier    as   44  Pho-jiu    Uing-ge" 
and  by  Hewett  as  "Poihuge." 

44  They  [the  Tewa  of  San  Juan]  also  state  that  there  are  two  ruins 
at  La  Joya  (10  miles  north  of  San  Juan),  one  of  which  they  call 
'Sä-jiu  Uing-ge'  [9:23],  and  the  other  4 Pho-jiu  Uing-ge'."1 
44  Quatre  endroits  sont  bien  connus  des  Indiens  de  San  Juan  pour 
avoir  6t6  habitös  anciennement  par  quelques-uns  de  leurs  clans  .  .  . 
Poihuge  (maison  du  clan  de  Peau)."2  No  form  like  44 Poihuge" 
can  mean  in  Tewa  44  house  of  the  water  clan,"  and  what  is  more 
perplexing  no  Tewa  can  make  any  meaning  out  of  44  Pho-jiu." 
The  writer  labored  with  these  forms  persistently  among  the  San 
Juan  Indiana.  The  San  Juan  informants  suggest  that 44 Pho-jiu" 
is  for  Pofvtu,  the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [3:9]  situated  near 
Abiquiu;  and  they  think  that 44  Poihuge"  must  be  the  same  name 
with  the  locative  ge  postfixed,  as  is  of ten  done.  Bandelier  may 
quite  easily  have  made  this  mistake.  There  is,  however,  another 
plausible  explanation,  and  that  is  that  44Pho-jiu"  may  be  for 
Popobl;  see  PopobVqvwikejiy  page  205.  Popobl  may  have  been 
changed  to  Pofv!u  by  Bandelier's  informant  because  of  influence 
of  S%fu,  with  which  it  was  associated.  S%fu  may  have  called  ta 
his  mind  Pofv!u,  although  the  latter  is  a  ruin  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage,  especially  since  Pofifu  and  Popdth  both  contain  po 
4  squash '  as  their  first  syllable.  Or  the  writer's  informants  may  all 
be  wrong.  But  it  would  be  stränge  if  there  were  a  pueblo  ruin 
named  Pofu^u  near  Abiquiu  and  another  by  the  same  name  near 
La  Hoya  [9:5].  One  should  also  notice  in  connection  with  these 
names  Hewett's 44  Poihuuinge  ",  which  he  locates  in  the  Chama  River 
drainage;  see  u  Poihuuinge  "  under  [5:unlocated],  page  157. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  63-64, 1892.  »Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  80, 1906. 
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San  Juan  PopoW  Qywfyeji  'squash  flower  pueblo  ruin'  {po  'squash' 
6  pumpkin ' ;  pofü  '  4  flower ' ;  ^qywjjceji  '  pueblo  ruin '  <  \yw\ 
'pueblo',  Tceji  4ruin',  postpound).  This  name  was  known  to 
three  San  Juan  informants.  They  agreed  that  this  i  ruin '  is  lo- 
cated  somewhere  near  S%fu? oywjjceji  [9:23].  It  may  be  the 
nameless  and  problematic  ruin  [9:27]  the  name  of  which  the  in- 
formant  could  not  remember.  At  any  rate  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  is  the  name  for  which  Bandelier's  "Pho-jiu"  is  intended. 

[10]  OLD  SAN  JUAN  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  10)  shows  a  tract  just  north  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  One 
pueblo  ruin,  Old  San  Juan  [10:26],  is  included,  from  which  the  sheet 
has  been  named. 

[10:1]  Canoe  Mesa,  see  [13:1]. 

[10:2]  San  Juan  Qwalceti,  see  [13:3]. 

[10:3]  Tseuripo  'eagle  gap  trail',  so  called  because  it  passes  north  of 
but  near  [7:24]  (Tsewi\  see  [7:24];  Po  'trail'). 

This  is  an  old  trail.  It  is  the  one  f  requently  taken  when  going 
by  trail  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  to  Ojo  Caliente  or  El  Kito 
regions.  The  trail  winds  its  way  up  Canoe  Mesa  [10:1]  just  back 
of  N$mpKonv!u  [10:4]  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  old  ruin  of 
PüoQfi  [9:43].  The  trail  is  perhaps  also  called  by  the  San  Juan 
N$mp%onuPo  (NqmpKonv?u,  see  [10:4];  $o  'trail').  Itisprobably 
to  this  trail  that  Bandelier1  refers  when  he  says:  "A  trail  leads 
across  it  [Canoe  Mesa]  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  Ojo  Caliente". 

[10:4]  (1)  San  Juan  Nbmpovwtu  'down  at  the  holes  in  theearth", 
referring  to  holes  of  some  sort  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  of  Canoe  Mesa  [10:1]  at  this  place  (myf  'earth';  po  'hole'; 
ntfu  'below',  applied  to  distinguish  the  place  from  the  height  of 
Canoe  Mesa  [10:1],  which  overhangs  it). 

(2)  Eng.  Estaca  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Estaca  'the  stake'.  —Eng.  (2).  In  what  connection 
this  name  is  applied  is  unknown.     "La  Staka".3 

The  most  southerly  house  of  this  place  is  the  large  residence  of 
Mr.  Juan  Lopez,  which  is  approximately  opposite  Alcalde  [10:15]; 
the  place  extends  to  the  north  to  the  point  at  which  the  Tsewipo 
trail  [10:3]  climbs  the  mesa.  The  hiil  or  slope  called  Qwakeui 
[10:2]  lies  between  the  place  and  the  cliff  of  the  mesa  [10:1]. 
[10:5]  San  Juan  ''Awap^xCu,  see  [9:45]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  68,  note,  1892. 

>T7.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parte  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern 
New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69, 1878-1877. 
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[10:6]  San  Juan  'Awapabu'iyJco  'cattail  corner  arroyo'  ('Awap'a- 
Jw'i/,  see  [9:45];  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq 
'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 

This  is  a  broad  and  straight  arroyo  which  gets  its  name  because 
its  mouth  is  at  [10:5]. 
[10:7]  (1)  Eng.  La  Villita  settlement.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   La  Villita  'the  little  town.'     =Eng.    (1).     A  few 
Mexican  bouses  at  this  place  are  called  by  this  pretentious  name. 
No  San  Juan  Tewa  name  for  this  place  could  be  learned. 
[10:8]  (1)  Eng.  Los  Pachecos  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Pachecos  (Span,  family  name).     =  Eng.  (1). 
There  are  a  few  Mexican  houses  at  this  place. 
[10:9]  San  Juan  'Anybvtu  of  obscure  etymology  (?any,  unexplained; 
bxCu  'large  low  roundish  place').     'Any,  appears  also  in  a  number 
of  other  name»;  see  [10:10],  [10:11],  [10:12],  [10:13],  [10:14],  and 
[10:15]. 
[10:10]  San  Juan  *Any3ceJ>i  of  obscure  etymology  ('«/?#,   see  [10:9]; 
Ic&ii  'height').     This  name  is  applied  to  the  higher  land  east  of 
[10:9]. 
[10:11]  San  Juan  ' Any,kq  of  obscure  etymology  (\zn#,  see  [10:9];  kq 
'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 

This  arroyo  passes  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Alcalde  settle- 
ment [10:15]. 
[10:12]  San  Juan  'Anytoku  of  obscure  etymology  ?any,,  see  [10:9]; 

Vwfcu'hill'). 
The  group  of  hills  here  referred  to  is  about  2  miles  f rom  the 

Rio  Grande. 
[10:13]  San  Juan  'Any?okukq  of  obscure  etymology  ('an#,  see  [10:9]; 

*>oku  'hill';  Jcq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 
[10:14]  San  Juan  'AntfokubiCu  ' ' Anxi  (unexplained)  hill  corner'  fantf, 

see  [10:9];  'oku  'hill';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  low  place  lies  between  'Antfoku  [10:12]  and  Hyteekwaji 

[10:21].     It  is  said  to  be  barren,  with  no  trace  of  the  works  of 

man  in  sight. 
[10:15]  (1)  San  Juan  'Anybu'u  ' ' Anxp  (unexplained)  town'    (?any,,  see 

[10:9];  bu'u' town'). 

(2)  '^kaiebxCu  'Alcalde  town'   ('Aka4^   see  Span.    (4)j    \xüu 
'town').     =Eng.  (3),   Span.   (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Alcalde  settlement.    ( <  Span) .     =*»  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.    Alcalde,     Plazita     Alcalde     'magistrate'    'judge.' 
=  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3).     Span,  alcalde  is  translated  in  Tewa  by 

the  word  tsoi?*,  but  the   name  of  Alcalde  settlement  is   never 
translated. 

This  is  an  old  Mexican  settlement. 
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[10:16]  San  Juan  PP\wiii  'clay  point'  (p?\  'akind  of  pottery  clay,' 
see  N4pifi  under  Minerals;  wui  'projecting  corner  or  point'). 
This  name  is  given  to  a  small  point  of  land  projecting  toward  the 
south,  situated  about  midway  between  [10:15]  and  [10:20].  Cf. 
[10:17]  and  [10:18]. 

[10:17]  San  Juan  ffi\wUV\yffoj?u  'clay  point  arroyo'  (PPiwüi,  see 
[10:16];  'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu!u  Marge 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[10:18]  San  Juan  Pi'iwiMfntu  fcclay  point  corner'  (PPiwi'ji,  see 
[10:16];  ktCu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[10:19]  San  Juan  Qwoxensthvüu  'corner  where  it  cuts  through'  (qwode 
'to  cut  through'  as  a  6tream  cuts  through  earth  or  sand;  n% 
locative;  JtiCu  'large  low  roundish  place5).     Cf.  [10:20]. 

[10:20]  San  Juan  QvxMen%kqhv?u  'barranca  arroyo  where  it  cuts 
through'  (Qwoderup,  see  [10:19];  kqhxiu  'barranca  arroyo'  <kq 
'barranca',  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  large  arroyo  flows  out  from  ITyüekwaß  [10:21],  and  in  its 
upper  part  might  perh&ps  be  called  Hyüekqhu'u.     See  [13:2]. 

[10:21]  San  Juan  ITyüekwaß,  see  [12:2]. 

[10;22]  Small  nameless  arroyo. 

[10:23]  San  Juan  Pibikut8%iir)fhv?u  'arroyo  where  the  meat  is  or  was 
pounded'  {pibi  'meat';  hütest  'topound'  'topeck';  HH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[10:24]  San  Juan  'in/jWw  'sunflower  corner'  ('an/$  'sunflower', 
probably  <Span.  afiile  'sunflower',  used  instead  of  the  old  Tewa 
name  fQmpötik  'sun  flower'  (tffös  ;sun';  pcltü  'flower');  bv?u 
'large  low  roundish  place').  Why  the  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied was  not  known  to  the  informants.     Cf.  [10:25]  and  [10:26]. 

[10:25]  San  Juan ' Anf\keJ>i,  ^Anfj^v3ce*iiy  ^Anj^bu^okehe^i '  sunflower 
height'  'sunflower  corner  height'  'sunflower  height  where  Old 
San  Juan  is'  ^waf\  'sunflower',  JAnfif>u'>u,  see  [10:24];  Joke,  see 
[10:26];  Iczii  'height').  The  higher  land  east  of  [10:24]  is  called 
thus. 
Old  San  Juan  Pueblo  ruin  [10:26]  is  at  this  place. 

[10:26]  San  Juan  'OkJqywikeji,  'Anfibutokeqywikeji  "Oke  (unex- 
plained)  Pueblo  ruin'  i^Oke  (unexplained)  Pueblo  ruin  at  sun- 
flower corner  [10:24]'  (?Oke  unexplained,  name  of  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo  under  [11],  pages  211-15;  'qywikeji 
'pueblo ruin'  <'qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound;  ''AnfiHwHu, 
see  [10:24]). 

No  previous  mention  of  this  pueblo  ruin  can  be  found.  The 
San  Juan  informants  say  that  San  Juan  Indians  speak  of  it  more 
frequently  than  they  do  of  any  other  pueblo  ruin,  for  it  is  old 
San  Juan,  and  the  San  Juan  people  used  to  live  there  before  they 
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migrated  south  to  build  a  pueblo  [11:17],  alsocalled  'Oke  and  now 
in  ruins,  and  more  recently  to  build  the  present  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  which  they  now  inhabit  and  to  which  they  still  apply  tbe 
old  name  '  Oke,  the  present  pueblo  being  the  third  to  which  this 
name  has  been  applied. 

'Anfj&iCoke'Q'QWJjceji,  above,  was  abandoned  because  of  a  flood, 
according  to  the  San  Juan  informants.  It  was  once  a  very  popu- 
lous  pueblo.  In  those  old  days  there  were  certain  religious  cere- 
monies  which  required  that  a  man  be  shut  up  without  food  or 
water  for  twelve  days.  A  certain  man,  inhabitant  of  the  ancient 
pueblo,  was  once  shut  up  according  to  this  custom;  he  was  con- 
fined  in  a  dark  room,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  were  appointed  to 
watch  him  and  see  that  he  neither  drank  nor  ate.  On  the  eleventh 
day  he  burst  out  of  the  room  like  a  madman,  and  crazed  f  or  want 
of  water,  running  to  a  marshy  place  at  'Anfij&tfu  [10:24],  just 
below  the  old  pueblo,  he  lay  down  and  drank  and  drank  of  the 
water.  This  was  a  bad  omen.  After  a  while  the  man  burst,  and 
water  f rom  his  body  gushed  over  all  the  highlands  and  lowlands 
and  obliterated  the  whole  pueblo.  One  can  still  see  at  the  ruin 
traces  of  this  catastrophe.  The  inhabitants  fled,  and  built  a  new 
'Oke  village  at  [11:17]  about  a  mile  farther  south.  The  woman 
who  had  been  guarding  the  fasting  man  also  took  to  flight,  f ol- 
lowing  the  old  trail  which  leads  to  Picuris.  Where  this  trail 
passes  through  a  gap  in  the  hüls  the  woman  lay  down  on  the 
ground  to  rest,  when  she  was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  stone, 
which  can  still  be  seen  lying  near  the  pass.  This  stone  is  called 
Suso'jo 4  great  stone ' ;  see  [9 :14].  The  gap  ref  erred  to  is  itusd'jowi'i 
'  great  stone  gap'  [9:15].  According  to  an  old  custom,  the  woman 
carried  a  couple  of  ears  of  coro  with  her  to  sustain  her  on  her 
journey.  These  also  turned  to  stone,  and  may  be  seen  beside  the 
petrified  old  woman.  No  names  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  this 
myth  could  be  obtained. 

The  site  of  the  ruin  is  on  a  low  highland  notfar  from  the  river. 
Not  even  a  mound  could  be  distinctly  traced,  so  completely  oblit- 
erated is  the  ruin.     Some  f  ragments  of  gray  and  black  unpainted 
pottery  were  picked  up. 
[10:27]  San  Juan  KqpagVvof,  &&  [11:6]. 

[11]   SAN  JUAN  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  11)  shows  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo.  So  f ar  as  could  be  learned,  only  one  pueblo  ruin  is 
included  in  the  area  shown.  On  the  lowlands  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  west  and  southwest  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  the  San  Juan  Indians  do 
most  of  their  farming. 
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[11:1]  San  Juan  TsücawabJe  4 little  cornerof  thefireflies'  (tsiko%wa 
Said  to  mean  4firefly ';  \ie  4small  low  roundish  place9). 

This  little  corner  merges  into  ''Ansihfu  [10:24].  Mr.  Julian 
Sanchez  owns  the  land  and  has  his  house  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  low  place  on  Tsik'owakwajd  [11:2].  This  low  place  appears 
to  have  given  [11:2]  and  [11:3]  their  names. 

[11:2]  San  Juan  Tsikowahvaj^  T&ihdvmbehmji  'firefly  height' 
'  height  of  the  little  corner  of  the  fireflies'  ( T*ik*owa,  TtiJcawabJe, 
see[ll:l];  hwajh^  height').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  high  land 
north  and  northeast  of  Tsücowabe'e  [11:1]. 

[11:3]  San  Juan  Tsik'owabJiyko  4  arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
fireflies'  (Tsik*awabJe,  see  [11:1];  '*"  locative    and   adjeetive- 
forming  poetfix;  kq  4barranca'  4  arroyo  with  banks'). 
This  little  gulch  is  tributary  to  Tsifcowabe'e  [11:1], 

[11:4]  San  Juan  JLopaßyge,  Kqp'ag^iykqp^yge  4  beyond  the  arroyo' 
4  beyond  the  wide gulch  arroyo '  (Kq  abbreviated  f  rom  KqpaQTyokq, 
see  [11:6];  papyge  4  beyond').  This  name  refers  especially  to  the 
locality  which  lies  immediately  north  of  the  lower  KqpaQxxQf 
[11:6]. 

[11:5]  San  Juan  Kqp%yqdyi?u,  Kqp^aQiiykqpscygelnSu  4low  corner 
beyond  the  arroyo'  4  low  corner  beyond  the  wide  gulch  arroyo' 
(Kqps&yqdbtfu,  Kqp'ag.Pitfkqp^i^ebu^u,  see  [11:4];  £u'u  4large 
low  roundish  place'.) 

[11:6]  San  Juan  Kqptagxif)%f,  Kqp*aQ?\i)Jcq  4broad  arroyo'  4broad 
gulch  arroyo'  (kq  'barranca'  4 arroyo  with  banks';  pagi  4broad'; 
'iVS  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

This  is  a  large  and  straight  arroyo  with  barrancas  at  many 
places  along  its  course.  In  the  names  [11:4]  and  [11:5]  it  is  often 
referred  to  simply  by  kq 4 the  arroyo'.  Its  mouth  is  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  the  sandy  island  [11:9].  Its  upper  course  is  called 
KqpdcoQfiyko;  see[12:7].  One shouldcompare  the  name  Kqp*ag.i- 
'iykq  with  ITqP*aQ.ekqhv?u  [19:3],  the  San  Ildefonso  name  of  the 
lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek,  which  lies  north  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  just  as  this  [11:6]  lies  north  of  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[11:7]  San  Juan  Jop*<?V*oku,  see  [13:17]. 

[11:8]  Pueblita  Pueblo,  see  [13:15]. 

[11:9]  San  Juan  Pojcui  4the  island'  (Po  *  water';  jcui  4  in  the  midstof 
4in'). 

This  large  sandy  island  is  crossed  by  the  wagon  road  which  con- 
nects  Chamita  settlement  [13:28]  with  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[11:10]  Polce  *  water  neck'  4  water  brink'  (Po  4  water';  lee  4neck' 
4  height').  The  river  bank  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  is  known 
by  this  name. 
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[11:11]  San  Juan  •Pofupolcwag.e  'level  bank  by  the  bend  in  the  river' 
(Po  4  water';  fxCu  4  projecting  corner  or  point',  in  this  instance 
ref erring  to  a  bend  in  the  river;  po  4  water';  kwag.e  4high  and 
level  place'). 

[11:12]  San  Juan  ^Ok^akqnnu  i  piain  of '  Oke  or  San  Juan  Pueblo' 
(?Oke9  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  below;  ^akqnnu  4 piain'  <^akqr)f 
platn;  nu  unexplained).  The  entire  plateau  on  which  the  present 
pueblo  of  San  Juan  Stands  is  called  thus.     Cf.  [12:6]. 

[11:13]  (1)  San  Juan  Kwüo  Jija  4mother  ditch ',  translating  the  Span, 
name  (kvypo  'irrigation  ditch';  jija  'mother').     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Acequia  Madre  'mother  ditch'.     =Tewa  (1). 
This  is  the  chief  irrigation  ditch  of  the  San  Juan  Indians,  and 
is  therefore  called  by  this  poetic  name.     A  part  of  it  is  shown  on 
the  map. 

[11:14]  San  Juan  J4yk%gnbv?u  of  obscure  etymology  (j$yf  'willow'; 
l&QOf  unexplained;  hutu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
Cf.  [11:15]  and  [11:16]. 

[11:15]  San  Juan  Jiyk zywui  of  obscure  etymology  (J$yk*zvSi  see 
[11:14];  wiii  'projecting  corner  or  point').  Cf.  [11:14].  This 
name  applies  to  a  sort  of  projecting  point  of  higher  land  east  of 
the  ditch  [11:13]. 

[11:16]  San  Juan  Penibege  4dead  body  corner'  4  graveyard'  (peni 
'corpse'  4dead  body';  \£e  4small  low  roundish  place';  g.e  4down 
at'  over  at')* 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  graveyard  at  San  Juan  at  present  in 
use.  In  earlier  times  interments  were  made  in  the  churchyard 
[11:22].  The  graveyard  is  on  the  level  ground  just  north  of  the 
north  end  of  the  race-track  [11:20].     It  is  surrounded  by  a  fence. 

[11:17]  San  Juan  Kytigfi**  'bunched  stones  place'  (hu  'stone';  ligi 
'in  a  bunch' '  bunched',  as  in  TigPiyf,  San  lldefonso  name  for  the 
Pleiades;  iiH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name 
refers  to  the  bunches  or  groups  of  stones,  which  are  said  to  be  all 
that  remain  of  the  second  pueblo  called  by  the  name  '  Oke.  See 
RutigfokJQyurikeji  under  [ll:unlocated],  p.  219.  The  whole  lo- 
cality  about  this  as  yet  unlocated  ruin  is  called  Rutiq$iH.  A 
number  of  Mexican  houses  are  at  the  place.  See  Ruligikwajl 
[11 :23],  this  name  being  applied  to  the  height  on  which  the  present 
San  Juan  Pueblo  is  built. 

[11:18]  San  Juan  Pejehuüu  of  obscure  etymology  (pe  is  said  to  sound 
like  pe,  4an  unidentified  species  of  rodent  resembling  the  field- 
mouse';  ^unexplained;  £w't*4  large  low  roundish  place').  Cf. 
[11:19]. 

This  low  corner  lies  just  west  of  the  rise  to  the  higher  land  and 
east  of  RutigpP*  [11 :17]. 
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[11:19]  San  Juan  Pejebu'cta  'slope  by  [11:18]'  {Pejebu'u,  see  [11:18]; 
'a'fl  4steep  slope').  It  is  said  that  the  bottom  [11:18]  rises  some- 
what  to  the  north  at  this  place;  hence  the  name. 

[11:20]  San  Juan  Pimpije'iyf's&po  'northern  race-track'  (pimpije 
'north'  <PivS  'niountain',  pije  'toward',  Hu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  y%f>o  'race-track'  <'#  'to  run,'  Po 
'trail'  'track'). 

This  is  the  northern  race-track  of  the  San  Juan  Indians;  it 
runs  north  and  south.  For  the  southern  one  see  [11:33].  Mrs. 
Perlina  Sizer  Cassidy,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  informs  the 
writer  that  there  are  at  the  northern  end  of  this  race-track  two 
stones,  one  on  each  side,  marking  the  starting  place.  The  one 
on  the  eastern  side  is  a  shaf  t  of  sandstone  nearly  a  f  oot  in  diameter, 
about  2£  feet  high,  and  approximately  Square.  The  one  on  the 
western  side,  about  30  feet  f rom  the  other,  is  of  a  kind  of  granite 
formation  of  pyramidal  form,  about  1£  feet  high,  with  base  of 
rounded  triangulär  form,  each  side  of  which  is  about  2  feet  long. 
At  about  2  o'clock  on  St.  John's  day,  1912,  after  a  race  run 
on  this  track  was  finished,  three  women  were  observed  by  Mrs. 
Cassidy  to  pour  water  with  meal  in  it  over  these  stones  and  rub 
them  with  their  hands.  This  water  was  what  remained  in  the 
ollas  from  which  the  racers  had  been  drinking.  Why  there 
should  be  two  race-tracks  at  San  Juan  and  whether  this  one  is 
considered  to  belong  to  the  Summer  or  to  the  Winter  phratry,  or 
to  both  or  neither,  are  questions  which,  so  f ar  as  the  writer  knows, 
have  not  been  determined. 

[11: 21]  San  Juan '  OTcekwafö  ' '  OJce  (unexplained)  height '  ('  Oke^  see  San 
Juan  Pueblo,  pp.  211-215;  hwajh  'height').  The  extreme  north- 
eastern  corner  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  This  place  is 
said  to  be  called  Aguapa  by  the  Mexicans,  a  term  for  which  no 
explanation  has  been  obtained. 

[11:  San  Juan  Pueblo]  (1)  *Oke*QT}wi  of  obscure  etymology  (*oke 
unexplained;  'oywi  'pueblo').  The  original  etymology  of  'oke  is 
no  longer  known  to  the  Tewa.  yOke  sounds  exactly  like  'hard 
metate'  ('<?  'metate';  Tee  'hardness'  'hard').  One  should  also 
notice  the  ibJoke  name  of  a  certain  Tewa  religious  officer,  which  is 
saidtomean  'hard  metate  face  '(&<?  'face';  'ö  'metate';^  'hard'). 
In  most  of  the  forms  quoted  below  the  noticeable  aspiratioji  at 
the  end  of  the  o  just  before  the  Tc  is  represented  by  a  letter  such 
•  as  A  or  Span.  j.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  seems  to  have  tioticed  some 
peculiarity,  since  he  writes r.  A  single  San  Juan  person  is  called 
regularly  '>OTcii>i\  two  or  more  San  Juan  people  are  called  regu- 
larly  '  OTce^iof^  but  the  San  Juan  Tewa  and  perhaps  some  other 
Tewa  sometimes  say '  OTczyf  (V*,.  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfix).     The  name '  OTce  was  originally  applied  to  the  pueblo 
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ruin  [10:26]  and  af ter  that  pueblo  was  destroyed,  to  the  unlocated 
pueblo  ruin  at  [11:17],  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan  being 
aceording  to  the  tradition  the  third  to  which  the  name  has  been 
applied.  See  the  general  discussion  below.  The  f orms  of  '  Oke 
quoted  from  various  sources *  all  apply  to  the  present  San  Juan,  no 
mention  of  the  pueblo  ruins  to  which  this  name  is  applied  being 
theremade.  "Ohque."2  "Ochi."3  u0j~qu<5."4  "San  Juan  da 
los  Caballeros,  or  Oj-ke."5  "San  Juan,  Jyuo-tyu-te  Oj-ke.,,e 
The  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  question  Te wa  about  * '  Jyuo- 
tyu-te."  The  spelling  has  a  non-Tewa  appearance.  "Ohko, 
'up-stream  place'."7  The  meaning  given  is  certainly  incorrect. 
"(yke'."8  Given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name  of  San  Juan.  "Kaj- 
kai;"9  this  is  given  as  the  native  name. 

(2)  San  Juan  Kutigikwaji? Qywi,  Kutigihwajffoh^qywi  'bunched 
stone  height  pueblo '  'bunched  stone  height  pueblo  of  'Oke(un- 
explained)'  {KntigiJcwaj^  see  [11:23];  JOke,  see  Tewa  (1),  above; 
^qywi  i pueblo').  This  name  is  applied  to  distinguish  the  present 
San  Juan  from  the  first-  and  second-built  pueblos,  now  in  ruins, 
which  were  called  by  the  same  name. 

(3)  Taos  "P&kabalüyü,  'where  the  Rio  Grande  opens  into  a 
piain'".7    Cf.  Picuris  (4),  Isleta  (6). 

(4)  Picuris  "Pakuqhalai".10  "P&kupala".11  Cf.  Taos  (3),  Is- 
leta  (6). 

(5)  Picuris  "Topfene  'San  Juan  people' "." 

(6)  Isleta  "Pakü'parai".10    Cf.  Taos  (3),  Picuris  (4). 

(7)  Jemez  S$hw<l  (  <  Span.).  The  writer  is  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  name  for  San  Juan  commonly  used  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Jemez.     See  Jemez  (8). 

(8)  Jemez  fjäpdgft  of  obscure  etymology  (fjä  unexplained;  pä 
4  water';  gVl 4  down  at'  'over  at ').  This  is  an  old  and  abandoned 
name  formerly  applied  to  San  Juan,  as  nearly  as  the  informant 
could  remember.  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  however  the  old  Jemez 
name  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo ;  see  [14 :71].  The  people  of  fjäpägfl 
were  called  fjäpdü&äf  (üffäf  fc people'). 

(9)  Cochiti  Sanhwan.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (14). 

(10)  Sia"Sanhwan".»    (<Span.).     -Span.  (14). 

»  Chiefly  through  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  443, 1910. 
s  Smith,  Gabeca  de  Vaca,  p.  163, 1871. 

•  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Eist.,  p.  259,  April,  1882. 
« Bandelier  in  Riten,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1885. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123, 1890. 

•  Ibid.,  note,  p.  260. 

»  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt  2,  p.  443, 1910). 

•  Fewkes  in  NineteenthRep.  Bur.  Amer.  EÜuu,  p.  614, 1900. 

•  Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 
io  Hodge,  op.  cit,  p.  444. 

"  8pinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
»Spinden»  Sia  notes.  MS..  1910. 
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(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ju'pdka  Tiwa  'last  Tewa'  {jytpdka  'last'; 
Teioa  4Tewa').  San  Juan  is  the  village  of  the  Tewa  passed  last 
of  all  when  going  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  bence  the  name. 

(12)  Navaho  "K*n  Klgchinl  'red  house  people'  V  "KhinH- 
chfni,  the  red  house  people,  theSan  Juan".3  "Khlnlichi,  red  house, 
San  Juan."8 

(13)  Eng.  San  Juan.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (14). 

(14)  Span.  San  Juan,  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  *  Saint  John' 
'Saint  John  of  the  gentlemen'.  «=Eng.  (13).  Bandelier* 
explains  why  "de  los  Caballeros"  was  added  to  the  saint  name: 
"The  vilkge  [13:27]  was  definitiyely  forsaken  in  1598,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spaniards,  who  established  themselves  in  the  houses 
temporarily,  until  they  could  build  their  own  abodes.  This 
occurred  with  the  consent  of  the  Indiana,  who  voluntarily  relin- 
quished  the  place  to  join  their  brethren  at  San  Juan;  and  it  was 
partly  on  account  of  this  generous  action  that  the  title  'De  los 
Caballeros'  was  bestowed  upon  the  Tehuas  of  the  latter  village".* 
"  Sant  Joan ".6  "  Sant  Joan  Batista".7  "  San  Juan  de  los  Cabal- 
leros".8 "Saint-Jean  de  Chevaliers".9  "St.  Johns".10  "San 
Juan".11  "S.John".»  "S.Joanne".1*  "S.Jean'\"  "S.Iean".* 
"San  Juaners".16  "San  Juan  de  los  Cabelleros".17  "  San  Juane- 
ros".18    "San  Juan  de  Cabalenos".10 

»  Cutis,  American  Indian,  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

*  Franciscan  Fathers,*  An  Ethnologie  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128, 1910. 
•Ibid.,  p.  136. 

«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  61-62, 1892. 

•  "  Hutoria  de  la  Nueva  Mexico  (fol.  141)— 

Aqni  los  Indios  mal  gustosos, 
Con  nosotros  sns  casas  dividieron, 
T  luego  que  alojados  y  de  aslento, 
Eatiendo  vetindad  not  assentamo*. 


Hazla  nn  gradoso  Pueblo  bien  trasado 

JL  quien  San  Juan  por  nombre  le  pnsieron, 

Y  de  los  caualleros  por  memoria, 

De  aqnellos  que  primero  lebantaron, 

Por  estas  nueuas  tierras  y  regiones, 

£1  sangriento  estandarte  donde  Christo, 

Por  la  salud  de  todos  fue  arbolado. 
This  disposes  of  the  fable  that  the  title  'Caballeros1  was  given  to  the  San  Juan  Indiana  for 
their  loyalty  to  Spain  dnring  the  insurrection  of  1680.    On  the  contrary,  the  Indiana  of  8an  Juan 
were  among  the  moet  bitter  and  cruel  of  the  rebels;  and  their  participaüon  in  the  risings  of  1694  and 
1696  is  well  known  ".—Bandelieb,  ibid. 

•  Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  p.  256, 1871. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  109, 116. 

•  Cordova  (1619)  trans.  in  Ternanx-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  p.  440, 1838;  Villa-Senor,  Theatro  Amer.,  n, 
p.  418, 1748. 

•  Cordova,  op.  cit. 

w  Heyleyn,  Cosmography,  p.  1072, 1703. 

"  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  82, 1870. 

»D'Anville,  Map.  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1762. 

»  Morelli,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  p.  81, 1776. 

14  Vaugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778. 

11  Crepy,  Map  Amerique  Septentrionale,  1783  (?). 

M  Davis,  Span.  Conquest  New  Mexico,  p.  289, 1869. 

"  VilhvSefior  (1748)  quoted  by  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  83, 1866. 

»ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  221, 1886. 

•  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indiana,  p.  91, 1893. 
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According  to  San  Juan  tradition,  the  present  pueblo  is  the  third 
one  which  has  been  called  '  Oke.  The  first '  Oke  Pueblo  is  [10:26], 
the  ruins  of  which  are  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  San  Juan. 
When  this  pueblo  was  destroyed  by  a  miraculous  flood,  the  inhab 
itants  built  a  second  pueblo  called  'Oke  at  RtAigf!?*  [11:17],  the 
ruin  of  which  has  not  been  located.  This  second  pueblo  was  only 
a  f ew  hundred  yards  northwest  of  the  third  and  present  pueblo  of 
'  Okey  which  is  situated  on  the  height  or  mesa  near  Siitig.Pi'*,  the 
latter  name  applying  to  a  low  place.  Why  the  second-built 
pueblo  was  abandoned  for  the  present  site  was  not  known  to  the 
informants.  The  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Jyyge  [13:27]  and  the 
pueblo  of  '  Oke  (the  present  San  Juan)  used  to  be  "  like  brothers," 
it  is  said.  When  Jyyge  was  abandoned  its  inhabitants  went  to 
live  at '  Oke  or  at  Pueblita  [13:15].  When  Jygge  was  permanently 
abandoned  seems  not  to  be  known  to  the  historians.  Bandelier1 
says:  "Yuge-uingge  must  have  been  still  occupied  in  1541,  for 
Castaiieda says,  in  Ctbola,  p.  138:  'Mais  ceux  de  Yuque-yunque 
abandonnärent  deux  beaux  villages  qu'ils  poss^daient  sur  les  bords 
du  fleuve,  et  se  retir&rent  dans  les  montagnes  .  .  .  On  trouva 
beaucoup  de  vivres  dans  les  deux  villages  abandonnßs' ". 

Bandelier  obtained  the  f  ollowing  interesting  tradition  f  rom  the 
San  Juan  Indiana:  "Indian  folk-lore  has  much  to  say  about  Yuge- 
uingge.  The  Tehuas  relate  that  when  their  ancestors  journeyed 
southward  from  Cibobe,  and  the  division  into  summer  and  winter 
people  occurred,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  First  Part  ot  this 
Report  [p.  303],  the  summer  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Pay-oj-ke  or  Po-a-tuyo,  settled  at  Yuge-uingge;  but  the  winter 
people,  after  wandering  over  the  eastern  plains  for  a  long 
while,  at  last  went  in  search  of  their  brethren,  and  established 
themselves  near  San  Juan  in  sight  of  the  other's  village  at 
Chamita.  Finally  it  was  agreed  upon  that  a  bridge  should  be 
built  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  official  wizards  went  to  work 
and  constructed  it  by  laying  a  long  feather  of  a  parrot  over  the 
stream  from  one  side,  and  a  long  feather  of  a  magpie  froui  the 
other.  As  soon  as  the  plumes  met  over  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
people  began  to  cross  on  this  remarkable  bridge;  but  bad  sor- 
cerers  caused  the  delicate  structure  to  turn  over,  and  many  people 
feil  into  the  river,  where  they  became  instantly  ohanged  into 
fishes.  For  this  reason  the  Navajos,  Apaches,  and  some  of  the 
Pueblos  ref use  to  eat  fish  to  this  day.  The  story  goes  on  to  teil 
that  both  factions  united  and  lived  together  at  Oj-ke  on  the  east 
bankV 

The  present  writer  obtained  a  somewhat  different  version   of 
the  same  tale,  which  is  given  under  Sipojie^  Mythio  Places, 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  61,  note,  1892.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 
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pages  571-72.  The  informant  of  San  Juan  who  related  this 
tale  knew  nothing  of  Jy,yge  [13:27]  being  settled  by  Sammer 
people  and  'Oke  by  Winter  people.  He  said  that  he  supposed 
that  both  these  piaces  were  settled  by  the  same  kind  of  people. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  feather  bridges  were  made  at  San 
Juan;  he  had  heard  merely  that  they  were  made  somewhere 
aeross  the  Bio  Grande.  The  informant  said  that  both  Jy,y<]e  and 
'Oke  (at  ite  various  sites)  were  inhabited  for  a  very  long  time, 
but  that  at  last  Jy,n(je  was  abandoned,  the  people  being  merged 
into  the  '  Oke  villagers,  as  stated  above.  The  informant  was  an 
old  man,  and  his  Statements  were  honestly  made. 

The  San  Juan  Indians  will  invariably  teil  one  that  San  Juan 
was  the  chief  Tewa  village  in  olden  days.  Councils  (Span,  juntas) 
of  villagers  f  rom  all  the  Tewa  pueblos,  f  rom  Tano  pueblos,  Taos 
and  Picuris,  used  to  be  held  at  San  Juan.  It  was  f  rom  San  Juan 
that  word  was  sent  out  when  the  Tewa  tribe  declared  war.  The 
Tewa  of  the  other  pueblos  do  not  contradict  these  Statements. 
San  Juan,  it  will  be  remembered,  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  1680. 

In  ancient  times,  it  is  said,  the  people  of  San  Juan  used  to  raise 
melons,  com,  cotton,  etc.,  on  the  highlands  east  of  San  Juan,  in 
piaces  which  are  now  barren  indeed.  It  was  dry  f  arming  and  crops 
were  not  cettain;  but  usually  plenty  of  rain  feil  in  those  times. 

According  to  the  informants,  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  are  of 
pure  blood,  not  mixed  with  non-Pueblo  blood  as  are  the  Taos. 
This  Information  was  received  in  one  instance  unsolicited.  Yet 
Bandelier1  says:  "at  San  Juan  the  Yutas  [Ute]  and  Apaches 
[Jicarilla  Apache]  .  .  .  have  assiduously  contributed  to  the  prop- 
agation  of  the  species."  As  regards  the  architecture  of  San  Juan 
the  same  authority  says:  "Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana, 
and  especially  Acoma,  consist  of  several  parallel  rows  of  houses 
forming  one  to  three  streets."3  There  is  only  one  estufa  at  San 
Juan;  this  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village.  It  is  a  rectan- 
gular  structure,  above  ground,  and  contains  no  permanent  paint- 
ings  in  its  interior. 

The  elevation  of  San  Juan,  according  to  the  Wheeler  Survey, 
is  5,601  feet.8 

There  is  a  post  office  at  present  at  San  Juan  Pueblo,  but  the 
official  name  of  the  post  office  is  Chamita. 

The  name  '  Oke  is  also  applied  by  the  San  Juan  to  a  bright  star 
seen  in  the  southern  skies;  see  Stabs,  page  49. 

»  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  pp.  261-262, 1890. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

•  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altttudee,  p.  660, 1906. 
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[11:22]  San  Juan  Misäte  'mass-house'  4  church'  (müh  'mass'  <Span. 
misa  4  Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  4dwelling- place'). 

This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Its  entrance  faces  the 
east.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  f rom  the  chapel  across  from 
it  by  being  called  Mishte  KejVV1  'the  large  church'  (heji  4  large'; 
V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Across  the  street 
from  this  church,  east  of  it,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which 
has  its  entrance  toward  the  west.  This  is  called  Mishtde  ('* 
diminutive)  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
church.  In  front  of  the  church  Stands  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  which  is  called  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  N<£\mbi  Kwijo 
4our  lady',  translating  the  Span.  "Nuestra  Seffora"  (ntfimki 
4our';  kwijo  4old  woman',  used  here  to  show  reverence). 

[11:23]  San  Juan  Ruligihtcaji  4bunched  stone  height',  ref erring  to 
Riäig.??*  (Kidig.i,  see  [11:17];  kwaji  4  height').  This  name  refers 
to  the  whole  high  locality  on  which  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan  is 
built,  the  present  pueblo  itself  sometimes  being  distinguished  as 
Rtäigikioaj^oke;  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above.  See  also  [10:26] 
and  [11:17]. 

[11:24]  San  Juan  ITy,tehe?i)i>i  'the  big  störe'  (kyte  4 störe'  <ky,  'to 
trade',  te  4dwelling-place'  4house'  4building';  heji  4 large';  V 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
This  is  the  störe  of  Reuth,  Eldodt  &  Co. 

[11:25]  San  Juan  'Ag.e  4down  at  the  slope'  ('a'a  4steep  or  short  slope'; 
g.e  4down  at'  4over  at').  All  the  lowland  sloping  toward  the 
river  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  is  called  thus.  This  is  the  form 
used  when  the  Speaker  is  at  San  Juan  and  the  place  is  below 
him. 

[11:26]  San  Juan  Potsa  'marsh'(jto  4 water';  tsa  4to  cut  through'). 
Although  potsa  is  applied  to  any  marsh,  when  used  at  San 
Juan,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  word  refers  to  this  place. 
There  is  some  swampy  ground,  and  several  cottonwood  trees 
stand  at  the  place. 

[11:27]  San  Juan  ^Akqyg^iykq  4the  arroyo  down  at  the  piain'  'the 
arroyooverat  the  piain'  'the  arroyo  of  the  piain',  ref  erring  to 
'OkJakQnnu  [11:12]  ^akqr)j>  4plain';  g.e  'down  at'  4over  at'; 
'i"  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kq  4barranca'  'arroyo 
with  banks'). 

This  arroyo  runs  in  front  of  (north  of)  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Eldodt,  the  merchant,  of  San  Juan.  See  [11:28]  and 
[11:29]. 

[11:28]  San  Juan  Kqqwoge  4down  where  the  arroyo  cuts  through  > 
4  deltaof  the  arroyo',  ref  erring  to  [11:27]  (kq  4barranca'  4  arroyo 
with  banks';  qwo  4to  cut  through';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
This  name  is  instantly  understood  by  a  San  Juan  Indian  as 
ref  erring  to  a  definite  locality.     See  [11:27]. 
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[11:29]  San  Juan  Kqnuge  'down  below  thearroyo',  ref erring  to  [11:27] 
(kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks';  nvlu  'below';  ge  'down  at' 
'  over  at').  This  name  refers  to  quite  a  large  and  indefinite  locality 
below  (i.  e.,  west  of)  the  end  [11:28]  of  the  arroyo  [11:27].  See 
[11:27]  and  [11:28]. 

[11:30]  San  Juan  'EldbU  teqwa  'dwelling  house  of  Eldodt'  {'Em 
<GermanEldodt;  fo' possessive  postfix;  teqwa  'house'  <tedwell- 
ing-place',  qwa  indicating  State  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  red-brick  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt.  He  has 
a  collection  of  rare  Indian  objecto  from  existing  pueblos  and 
pueblo  ruins,  which  he  courteously  allowed  the  writer  to  examine 
and  use  f or  purposes  of  study. 

[11:31]  San  Juan  'EJÄketi  'threshing-floor  height'  ('etä  'threshing- 
floor'  <Span.  era  'threshing-floor',  which  in  turn  is  derived  from 
Latin  area,  of  same  meaning;  IceM  '  height'). 

This  is  a  high  place  southeastof  Mr.  Eldodt's  house  where  wheat 
is  threshed  in  Mexican  fashion  by  driving  animals  over  it. 

[11:32]  San  Juan  ' *  Ekweläteqwa  'school  house'  ('efavdä  'school' 
<Span.  escuela  'school';  teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling  place', 
qwa  denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  Government  schoolhouse  for  Indian  children.  It  is 
south  of  the  pueblo. 

[11:33]  San  Juan  'Akqmpiß^iy/^po  'southern  race-track'  ('akqmpije 
'  south '  <  'akqyf  '  piain ',  jrije '  toward ' ;  V  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  J%po  'race-track  '<'#  'torun',  Po  'track"trail'). 
This  is  the  southern  ceremonial  race-track  of  the  San  Juan 
Indians.  It  lies  on  the  level,  barren  height  of  Tstgtfakqnnu 
[11:34]  and  extends  in  a  north  and  south  directum  as  does  the 
northern  race-track.     See  [11:20]. 

[11:34]  San  Juan  Taig&aJcqnnu,  T»igAkwaji  'chico  piain'  'chico 
height'  (Tsigü  an  unidentified  species  of  bush,  called  chico  by 
the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa  country;  'akqnnu  'piain'  <*akqr)f 
'piain',  nu  unexplained;  faoajb  'height').  This  name  is  given  to 
the  high,  barren  piain  southeast  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Chico 
bushes  grow  on  it;  hence  the  name. 

This  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  'Okdakqnnu  [11:12]. 
South  of  [11:34]  is  Tsigfäu'u  [11:44],  q.  v. 

[11:35]  San  Juan  JEkweläp%yge>erä  '  threshing-floors  beyond  the 
school',  ref  erring  to  the  Government  schoolhouse  [11:32]  ('ekwelä 
'school'  <Span.  escuela  'school';  p^yqe  'beyond';  'era  'thresh- 
ing-floor'  <Span.  era  'threshing-floor'). 

There  are  several  threshing-floors  at  the  locality  known  by  this 
name. 

[11:36]  San  Juan  Nuge  'down  below',  so  called  because  of  its  low 
and  southerly  location  (nv?u  'below';  £3 'down  at'  'over  at'). 
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Mr.  Tomasino  Martinez  lives  about  where  the  more  southerly 

of  the  two  circles  suggesting  this  name  is  placed. 
[11:37]  San    Juan    ItuqwanufiJiykq    '  drag-stone-down    arroyo'    {hi 

'stone';  qwa  'to  drag';  nuge  'down'  'from  a  higher  place  to  a 

lower  place  across  a  surface'  <nv?u  'below',  ge  'down  at'  'over 

at'  'down  to'  'overto';  %,/» locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 
Who  dragged  a  stone  down,  and  under  what  circumstances,  is 

probably  f orever  f orgotten.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  arroyo 

itself  did  the  dragging  of  a  stone  or  stones  referred  to  by  this 

name. 
This  arroyo  is  quite  deep  where  it  cuts  through  the  edge  of  the 

highland.    It  starte  at  Tsigitiakqnnu  [11:34]  and  loses  itself  in 

the  lowlands  of  Nuge  [11 :36].     See  LH  :38]. 
[11:38]  San  Juan    P*ewaM\iuliwe    'where  the   cross  Stands'  (p%ewa 

'cross'    <p%e  'stick',  wa  unexplained;   w\yf  'to    stand';   Hwe 

locative). 
On  the  high  corner  just  north  of  [11:37]  where  the  latter 

leaves  the  highland  Stands  a  wooden  cross,  said  to   have  been 

erected  by  Mexicans  in  connection  with  a  f  uneral  procession. 
[11:39]  San  Juan  BtfaPo  'badger  water ^  Qcia  'badger';  fo  ' water'). 

This  is  a  low  place  near  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
[11:40]  San  Juan  Piyge  'in  the  middle',  ref  erring  in  some  way  to  the 

middle  or  central  portion  of  the  lowlands.  , 

[11:41]  San  Juan  fugp^ie  Mittle  corner  of  the  mosquitoes'  (fugo 

'mosquito'  ;  $Je  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
[11:42]  San  Juan  Pmoabu'u  'cultivated  land  corner'  (puwa  'cultivated 

land'  '  land  under  State  of  cultivation ';  \\jüu  '  large  low  roundish 

place'). 
It  is  at  this  place  that  the  clay-pit  [11:43]  is  situated. 
[11:43]  San  Juan  PiiinaPoktQn4i>w6 '  where  the  clay  is  dug',  Tef erring 

to  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (pt?inaf>o  'moist  clay'  'clay  that  is 

moistwhenit  isdug  out'  <pi?\  'reddishpottery-clay',  napovam 

napAa  'adobe';  kKqyf  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 
This  is  the  source  of  the  clay  used  in  making  the  common  red 

pottery  of  San  Juan.    See  Nipi1^  under  Minerals.    The  clay- 

pits  are  at  the  place  called  ISxwaku!u  [11:42]. 
[11:44]  San  Juan  Tsigiif^u  'chico  corner'  (tsig.il  name  of  an  uniden- 

tified  bush  which  is  called  chico  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Tewa 

country;  Jw'w  'large  low  roundish  place').     See  [11:34]. 
[11:45]  San  Juan  Putä\ykq,  see  [12:20]. 
[11:46]  San  Juan  PutJiykqqwoge  'delta  of  jackrabbit  hole  arroyo' 

[11:45]  (PutJiykq,  see  [12:20];  qwoge   'delta'    <   qwo  4to  cut 

through',  ge  'down  at' '  over  at'). 
Putöiykq  is  here  lost  in  the  lowlands  of  Tsig^u'u  [11:44]. 
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"ÜNLOCATED 

San  Juan  ituiiQ.Pqywike;i,  Riäig:Poke>qywikeji, '  OkJqywikeji  'bunched 
stones  pueblo  ruin'  'bunched  stones  pueblo  ruin  of  JOk#  (unex- 
plained)' 'pueblo  ruin  of  'Oke  (unexplained)'  (Ridig.i,  see  [11:17]; 
'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <'qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'ruin'  postpound; 
'Oke,  see  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above). 

This  pueblo  ruin  of  the  second-built  village  called  '  Oke  is  said 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  called  Rvtig^z9*  [11:17], 
in  the  lowlands  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present  San 
Juan  Pueblo.  The  6ite  was  not  visited  by  the  writer.  See  dis- 
cussion  under  [10:26]  and  San  Juan  Pueblo,  above. 

[12]   SAN.  JUAN  HILL   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  12)  shows  a  small  area  of  arid  hill  country  east  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo.  The  hill  [12:27]  is  the  chief  ceremonial  hill  of  the 
San  Juan  villagers. 

[12:1]  San  Juan  QwoJerußkqku'u,  see  [10:20]. 

[12:2]  San  Juan  Hy&ehwaji  'yellow  one-seeded  juniper  height'  (hy, 

'one-seeded  juniper'  'Juniperus  monosperma';  tke  'yellowness' 

'yellow',  absolute  form  of  isejiH9  isejiys  ' yellowness'  'yellow'; 

kwajl  'height').     These  two  long  ridges  bear  this  name.     Cf. 

[12:3]. 
[12:3]  San  Juan  Hytsekq  'yellow  one-seeded  juniper  arroyos',  ref er- 
ring to  [12:2]  (ify&i,  see  [12":2];  kq  'barranca'   'arroyo  with 

banks'). 
These  arroyos  join,  forming  Qyx>u>en%kqhv?u  [10:20]. 
[12:4]  San  Juan  KqjfagPiyf,  see  [11:6].     Only  the  lower  course  of 

the  arroyo  is  called  by  this  name. 
[12:5]  San  Juan  'Ag.ekwaj#akqys  '  piain  of  the  height  above  the  slope' 

('ag.e  'down  at  the  slope'  <Vtf  4steep  slope'  'short  slope';  g.e 

'down  at'  'over  at';  kwcyh  'height';  'akqyf  'piain'). 
Just  why  this  name  is  applied  did  not  seem  to  be  clear  to  either 

of  the  two  informants.     It  refers  to  the  generally  level  piain 

north  of  [12:7]  and  east  of  [10:26]. 
[12:6]  San  Juan  '  Okekwag.Jakqys  '  piain  of  the  high  flat  place  by  '  Oke 

(unexplained)',  referring  to  San  Juan  Pueblo  ('  Oke,  see  San  Juan 

Pueblo,  under  [11],  pp.  211-215;  kwage  'high  flat  place'  'mesa 

top';  'akqyf  'piain'). 
[12:7]    San  Juan  J£qpitcag.i  'red   starving   arroyo'   (kq  'barranca' 

'arroyo  with  banks';  pi  'redness'  'red';  Tcagi  'starving'  'becom- 

ing  or  having  become  thin  from  starvaüon'). 
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The  connection  in  which  this  name  wps  originally  given  was 
not  known  to  the  informants.  This  arroyo  and  its  height  [12:8] 
are  reddish  in  places.  The  arroyo  is  nothing  but  the  upper  part 
of  [12:4].    Cf.  [12:8]. 

[12 :8]  San  Juan  Kqpilcag^iykwaj^  Kqpilcag^iyhvaj^oJcu  *  red  starving 
arroyo  height5  6  hüls  of  red  starving  arroyo  height'  (KqpiJcaQi, 
see  [12:7];  'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwagb 
4height';  'oTcu  'hill'). 

This  reddish  height  is  north  and  northeast  of  the  arroyo  from 
which  it  appears  to  take  its  name.     See  [12:7]. 

[12:9]  San  Juan  Jimp'anikq,  J$mp%d?\f)kq  'broad  willow.  arroyo ' 
(j&Vf  4 willow' ;  p%a  'broadness'  4broad'  'largeness  and  fiatness' 
4large  and  flat',  here  evidently  ref erring  to  the  shape  of  a  willow 
tree  or  a  group  or  number  of  willow  trees;  'ivs>  ni  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix,  the  San  Juan  dialect  sometimes  having 
n\  for  ws;  hq  4barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks').     See  [12:13]. 

Whether  the  name  originally  applied  to  the  arroyo  or  to  the 
height  [12:13]  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine.  No  willow 
trees  were  to  be  seen  either  in  the  dry  gulch  or  on  the  height. 
See  [12:13]. 

[12:10]  (1)  San  JuanWobiii  'medicine  piles'  (wo  4  medicine'  4magic'; 
büi  4  pile '  or  4  heap '  of  roundish  shape).  Why  this  name  is  applied 
appeared  not  to  be  known  to  the  informants.  Perhaps  it  refers 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  medicinal  plant  referred  to  by  name  (2), 
below. 

(2)  San  Juan  'AgpjopVoku  'contrayerba  hüls'  (*ag.ojop%e  4con- 
trayerba'  4Dorstenia  contrayerba',  a  kind  of  weed  the  stalks  of 
which  are  chewed,  the  cud  being  applied  to  sores  and  swellings 
by  the  Indians  <Jag.qpo  'star',^'*  'stick'  'stalk'  4  plant';  'oku 
4  hill'). 

[12:11]  San  Juan  PapibJe  4  red  fish  corner ',  referring  to  [12:12]  (Papi, 
see  [12:12];  \ie  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[12:12]  San  Juan  Papihvaß  4red  fish  height',  said  to  be  applied 
because  the  height  looks  like  the  reddish  spine  of  a  reddish  fish, 
although  the  writer  could  not  see  the  resemblance  (pa  'fish' ;  pi 
4redness'  4red';  kwaß  4  height'). 

[12:13]  San  Juan  Jimpakwajd  4broad  willow  height'  (J4mp%ay  see 
[12:9];  hwaji  4 height'. 

[12:14]  San  Juan  Tüittfthins&t?* 4  little  shield  painting'  (tui  'shield'; 
tqf*  4 painting';  hinf%  'small';  VUocative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  little  hill  is  as  round  as  a  shield  atrd  is  of  reddish  and 
yellowish  color  as  if  painted.  The  4large  shield  painting'  hill 
[12:33]  is,  however,  not  of  shield  shape.     Cf .  [12:15]  and  [12:33]. 
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[12:15]  San   Juan   TUitqfthinf%kq   Mittle   shield    painting    arroyo' 

(TUitqfihinfSZ,  see  [12:14];  Jcq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  banks'). 

This  little  gulch  takes  its  name  from  [12:14]. 
[12:16]  San  Juan  NimfübUi  4pile  of  red  earth'  (n$r)f  'earth';  pi 

'redness'  'red';  biui  'roundish  pile  of  small  size'). 
This  is  a  small  roundish  hill  of  bright  red  color  which  is  con- 

spicuous  af  ar  off. 
[12:17]  San  Juan  Toba,  Tastntyyw%jotoba  'the  cliffs'  'the  cliffs  of  the 

tall  tasvof  grass  species  place',  ref erring  to  [12:19]  (loba  'cliff' 

'  vertical  bank';  Ta8Zntyyw%J0)  see  [12:19]). 
These  cliffs  are  high  and  noticeable,  and  give  the  upper  part  of 

the  dell  of  [12:7]  a  markedly  barren  appearance.     The  cliffs  are 

yellowish  and  reddish  in  color.     See  [12:18]  and  [12:19]. 
[12:18]  San  Juan  Tdbap&oge,  Tastntyyw%jciobap$T}ge'' beyond  the  cliffs' 

'beyond  the  cliffs  of  the  tall  ta»tvf  grass  species  place',  ref  erring 

to  [12:17]  (Toba,  TastrUyywsejoioba,  see  [12:17];  Ps&yge  'beyond'). 

This  name  refers  to  quite  a  large  region  of  arid,  broken  country. 
[12:19]  San  Juan   Tas^nt^yws^jc^ohu  4hills  of  the  tall  tas^gf  grass 

species'  (tastyf  'an  unidentified  species  of  grass  which  is  very 

good  for  grazing  purposes  and  grows  waist-high  under  very 

favorable  conditions,  called  by  the  Mexicans  zacate  azul'    <ta 

'grass',  szyf  unexplained;  ty,yw$jo  i  very  high'  <ty,ryw%  'high', 

7*aaugmentative;  'oku  'hill'). 

These  hills  are  much  higher  than  any  other  hüls  shown  on  the 

map.    They  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  places  f ar  west  of  the  Rio 

Grande.    There  are  two  peaks  or  heights. 
[12:20]  San  Juan  Putäytjkq  'jackrabbit  hole  arroyo',  ref  erring  to 

[12:25]  (Pute,  see  [12:25];    V  locative  and  adjective-forming 

postfix;  Jcq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 
The  lower  course  [11:45]  and  end  [11:46]  of  this  arroyo  are 

shown  on  map  [11]. 
[12:21]  San  Juan  Tsig.uh?u,  see  [11:44]. 
[12:22]  San  Juan  Ruüüywvbitiykq'blvie  rock  arroyo'  (Ruts47/w^bu\ 

see  [12:23];  '$*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq  'bar- 

ranca'  'arroyo  with  banks').     The  name  appears  to  be  taken 

from  [12:23],  in  which  the  arroyo  lies. 
The  arroyo  is  tributary  to  [12:20]. 
[12:23]  San  Juan  Kutxiywsefofu  'blue  stone  corner'   (Jeu  'stone'; 

U$ywV  'blueness'  'blue'  'greenness'  'green';  Jw'w  Marge  low 

roundish  place'). 
The  informants  said  that  there  were  bluish  or  greenish  stones 

in  this  low  place.    The  place  has  given  names  to  [12:22]  and 

[12:24]. 
[12:24]  San  Juan  JLut^^vfeukwajh  4blue  stone  corner  height'  (l£ut8$- 

yws&u'u,  see  [12:23];  favaß  'height').     Cf.  [12:22]  and  [12:23]. 
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[12:25]  San  Juan  FutJohi  4rabbit  hole  hill'  (pu  4rabbit';  te  'dwell- 

ing-place'  'warren'  4rabbit  hole';  'oku  4 hill ').   This  name  ap- 

plies  also  to  the  small  hills  surrounding  the  larger  hill  on  which 

the  circle  is  placed.     See  [12:26]. 
[12:26]  San  Juan  KukKQn$iwe  'stone  quarry'  (hu  'stone';  k%qr)f  4to 

dig';  Hwe  locative). 
There  is  a  quarry  at  this  place  f  rom  which  stone  has  been  taken 

to  build  the  church  and  other  buildings  at  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

The  quarry  is  said  to  belong  to  Mr.  Samuel  Eldodt,  of  San  Juan 

Pueblo. 
[12:27]  San  Juan  WJcutWQV)%j°  6high  hill'  i?ohu  4  hill ' ;  ty,ryw%jo  'very 

high '  <  ty,yw%  i  high ',  jo  augmentative). 
This  is  the  sacred  high  hill  of  the  San  Juan  Indians.     It  has 

two  shrines  on  its  top;  see  [12:28]  and  [12:30].     The  unidentified 

medicine-plants  hytebi  and  tiwo  were  found  growing  on  this  hill. 
[12:28]  The  northern  peakof  [12:27]  hill.     On  this  summitis  a  shrine 

of  stones  arranged  like  a  letter  U,  about  a  yard  in  length,  with 

the  opening  toward  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
[12:29]  The  middle  peak  of  [12:27]  hill. 

There  is  no  shrine  on  this  peak. 
[12:30]  The  southern  peak  of  [12:27]  hill. 

There  is  on  this  summit  a  large  V-shaped  stone  shrine  with  the 

opening  toward  San  Juan  Pueblo.     Where  the  two  lines  of  the 

V  meet  is  erected  a  large  slab  of  yellowish  stone. 
[12:31]  San  Jua,n'Ohiiy,trw%j<>P%vgei  *01cv&ww%jop%ygelyu,,v,  'beyond 

the  high  hill'  4corner  beyond  the  high  hill'  (' Okuty,gw%jo,  see 

[12:27];  P%yge  'beyond' ;  hv!u  ' large  low  roundish  place'). 

These  names  refer  to  a  more  or  less  definite  locality  beyond, 

i.e.,eastof,  [12:27].    Cf.  [12:32]. 
[12:32]  San  Juan  Whufyyw%jop%ygekwcyi  'heights  beyond  the  high 

hill'  ('ö^#^^0##^<s,  see  [12:31];  hvaß  'height').  This  name 

may  be  used  to  include  [12:33],  which  has  also  a  name  proper 

toitself. 
[12:33]  San  Juan  Tltitq?*heyi?'i?i  'large  shield  painting'  (Tüit$\  see 

[12: 14];  A^V'largeness' '  large';  V locative  and  adjective-forming 

postfix). 
This  is  the  large  shield  painting  as  distinguished  from  the 

4 small  shield  painting'  [12:14].    [12:33]  is  long  and  not  shield- 

shaped,  while  [12:14]  is  round  like  a  shield.    As  noted  under 

[12:32],  this  hill  is  sometimes  included  with  the  hills  designated 

[12:32]  under  the  descriptive  name  of  '  Okufyyw%jop%ygekwajk 
[12:34]  San  Juan  Tobap*ohvaj$oba  'cliff  hole  height  cliffs'  (Tobap^o- 

hwaje,  see  [12: 36] ;  loba  '  cliff ').     Cf .  [12: 35]. 
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[12:35]  San  Juan  Totapo,  TolatfoW  'cliff  hole'  4at  thecliff  hole' 

(Jtoia  '  cliff';  po '  hole' ;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
There  is  a  cave  in  the  cliff  at  this  place.    This  '  cliff  hole '  has 

given  names  to  [12:34]  and  [12:36]. 
[12:36]  (1)  San  Juan  Totap'okwaß  'cliff  hole  height'  (Tobap'o,  see 

[12: 35] ;  hwajh  '  height5).    The  hüls,  or perhaps  more  properly  the 

western  hill  only,  are  so  called  because  of  the  well-known  cave 

[12:35]. 

(2)  San  Juan  'AgßpKekwaje)  'Ag.ap%d8ikwajb,  of  obscure  ety- 

mology  (yAg.ap*e,  'Ag.ajfetsi'i,  see  [12:37];  kwaß  'height').    This 

name  is  surely  taken  from  that  of  [12:37]. 
[12:37]  San  Juan  'Ag.aptd8i?i  of  obscure  etymology  ^aga  an  unex- 

plained  word  which  occurs  also  in  [22:54];   pKe  *  stick';    tsVi 

'canyon'). 
This  is  said  to  be  a  deep  gulch,  tributary  to  [12:20]. 
[12:38]  San  Juan  Sapobu'u  'corner  of  the  thin  or  watery  excrement' 

(sa  'excrement';  fw  'water';  hu!u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  is  a  large  hollow  in  the  hüls  which  extends  f  ar  to  the  south- 

east  toward  Santa  Cruz  Creek.    Cf.  [12:39]. 
[12:39]  San  Juan  SaPoJcwajb,  Sapohwajtfohi  '  height  of  the  thin  or 

watery  excrement'  'hüls  of  the  height  of  the  thin  or  watery 

excrement'  (mpo,  see  [12:38];  kwaji  'height';  'oku  '  hill'). 
[12:40]  >Oh?Qyw\ke}i,  see  [10:26]. 

Unlocatbd 

San  Juan  Pibrfu  'red  corner'  (pi  'redness'  'red';  hvhi  large  low 
roundish  place '). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  dell  in  the  hüls  east  of  and  not  very  far 
from  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

[13]   CHAMITA   SHEET 

The  area  shown  on  this  sheet  (map  13)  lies  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  and  Rio  Grande,  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  [13:24]. 
Canoe  Mesa  [13:1]  occupies  the  upper  part  öf  the  sheet.  The  whole 
of  the  area  shown  was  formerly  claimed  and  occupied  by  the  San 
Juan  Indians. 

The  entire  region  west  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  called  'OfQnn%  4on  the  other  side'  ^otxqt)f  unexplained;  n%  loca- 
tive)  by  the  San  Juan  Indians.  They  use  also  the  Span,  name 
Chamita,  as  do  Mexicans  and  Americans,  to  indicate  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  west  of  San  Juan.  Chamita  is  more  strictly 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  settlement  [13:28]. 
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[13:1]  (1)  Tsihvajh,  Tnhvane  'basalt  height'  «basalt  mesa'  (tsi  'ba- 
salt';  kwajb  'height';  kwage  Marge  flat  high  place'  4mesa'). 

(2)  Eng.  Canoe  Mesa,  Canoa  Mesa.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  Black  Mesa  near  San  Juan.  =Span.  (5). 
Cf.  [18:19].     "Black  Mesa".1    " Black  Mesa  (Mesa  Canoa)".2 

(4)  Span.  Mesa  de  la  Canoa,  Mesa  Canoa  i  Canoe  Mesa'  'boat 
mesa '.  =  Eng.  (2) .  "  Mesa  de  la  Canoa  ". 8  "  Black  Mesa  (Mesa 
Canoa)".4 

(5)  Span.  Mesa  Prieta  'black  mesa'.  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  [18:19]. 
The  mesa  is  commonly  called  thus  by  Mexicans  of  the  vicinity. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dozier  of  Espanola  informs  the  writer  that  tbis 
is  the  name  which  appears  on  deeds  and  land  grants;  he  has  seen 
a  large  blueprint  map  which  had  this  name  on  it. 

This  high  mesa  with  its  dark  cliffs  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
geographical  features  of  the  Tewa  region.  It  is  called  Black 
Mesa  f  rom  its  color,  and  Canoe  Mesa  presumably  because  of  its 
oblong  boatlike  shape.  The  name  Black  Mesa  is  better  avoided, 
lest  it  be  confused  with  other  mesas  of  the  region  called  by  tbis 
name.  The  Tewa  of  all  the  villages  call  it  TsjJcwaß,  or  Tsifavag e. 
Bandelier8  says  of  the  mesa:  "In  the  east  an  extensive  plateau, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  black  trap,  separates  this  Valley  [the  Chama 
Valley]  from  the  Bio  Grande;  it  is  called  the  'Mesa  de  la  Canoa', 
and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  on  its  surf ace  so  f ar  as  I  am 
aware,  but  there  are  rents  and  clef  ts  in  its  eastern  side  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  are  used  to-day  by  the  Indians  of  San  Juan  for 
sacrificial  purposes".  Canoe  Mesa  is  crossed  by  at  least  two  ini- 
portant  trails;  the  Juth^o  [9:17]  and  the  Tsewipo  [10:3].  It  is 
probably  to  the  latter  trail  that  Bandelier6  refers  when  he  says: 
"A  trail  leads  across  it  [Canoe  Mesa]  to  the  Rio  Grande  from  Ojo 
Caliente".    See  [6:54],  [7:23],  [13:2]. 

[13:2]  San  Juan  Ts\wui,  Ts\ft?u  'basalt  point',  ref erring  to  [13:1] 
(&$fcbasalf;  vrui  'projecting  corner  or  point';  juüu  'projecting 
point'). 

[13:3]  San  Juan  Qwake^i  'housetop  height'  {gwa  showing  state  of 
being  a  receptacle,  as  in  tegwa  'house',  fiogwa  4reservoir  for 
water',  qwasy,  'houserow  ofa  pueblo';  Ic&ii  4 height5  'top').  It 
is  said  that  this  long  hill  is  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  house  or  row  of  houses;  also,  that  QwakeJ>tidba  (iota  'cliffs')  is 
either  anotber  name  of  the  hill  or  a  name  of  a  locality  near  the 
hill.     See  [13:4]. 

»  Hewett,  Antlqoltles,  pl.  xvn,  1006. 

*Jeancon,  Explorations  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  ReeordMofthe  PaM,  x,  p.  92, 1011. 

t  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  63, 1802. 

«Jeanoon,  op.  dt. 

»Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  note. 
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[13:4]  A  large  white  house  with  a  red  roof,  owned  by  a  Mexican. 

The  southern  end  of  Quxxkeui  [13:3]  is  almost  due  west  of  this 

Mexican  villa. 
[13:5]  San  Juan  Ttfnf%nttyyw%j<?oku,  Tdnf%nty,yw%j6kou<i  4bill  of 

thetall  lo£nf%'Qj>  bushes'  (h?ns%ys  an  unidentified  species  of 

bush;  ty,ywsgjo   'very   high'   Ktyywse  'high',  jo  augmentative; 

Joku  'hill';  io^i  '' large    roundish   pile'  'hill').     The   adjective 

refers  to  the  bushes,  not  to  the  hill.     See  [13:6]. 
[13:6]  San  Juan  Pibvwfi  'meat  gap'  (ptbi  'meat5;  wiH  'gap'  'pass'). 

This  gap  gives  the  name  to  PibivyPiykq  [13:7]. 
[13:7]  San  Juan  PtbivyPiykq  'meat  gap  arroyo'  (Pibiwi\  see  [13:6]; 

*XQf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hq  '  barranca'  *  arroyo 

with  barrancas').     Why  the  arroyo  was  thus  named,  was  not 

known  to  the  informants. 
[13:8]  San  Juan  Jöfvkqhv?u  of  obscure  etymology  (Je/u  unexplained; 

hqhjDu  'arroyo  with   barrancas'   <kq  'barranca5,  huyu    'large 

groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  fields  north  of  Pueblito  [13:15]. 
[13:9]  San  Juan  TobapKohvajei<ui  'the  roundish  height  of  the  cave 

in  the  cliff ',  ref  erring  to  [13 :9]  {fobap'o^  see  [13 :9] ;  hwaji  '  height' ; 

IfrU  '  large  roundish  pile').     See  [13:10]. 
[13:10]  San  Juan  föbapo  *  cliff  hole'  (ioba  'cliff';  po  'hole'). 

This  cave  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  and  near  the  top  of  a 

peculiar  round  knob  [13:9].     The  cave  opens  to  the  south.     Its 

floor  is  leveL     The  mouth  is  8  feet  wide;  the  depth  of  the  cave  is 

6  feet.    From  the  innermost  part  of  the  cave  and  on  the  level  of 

its  floor  a  small  tunnel-like  hole  runs  back  horizontally  5  feet  or 

more.      There  is  a  niche  in  the  western  wall  of  the  cave.     The 

roof  of  the  cave  is  arching,  low,  and  sooty. 
[13:11]  San  Juan  fobap'olceM  'cliff  hole  height'  (fobapo,  see [13:10]; 

%e*i  'height',  here  ref  erring  to  a  narrow  ridge). 
This  ridge  incloses  the  low    roundish  place  [13:13].     It  isa 

thin  neck  of  hill;  one  can  walk  along  its  top  as  along  the  ridge- 

pole  of  a  house.     See  [13:12]. 
[13:12]   San  Juan  TobcS*tfiH  'at  the  white  cliff'  (ioba  'cliff';  S# 

'whiteness'  'white5;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
At  the  place  indicated  by  the  circle,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 

[13:11],  is.this  white  cliff.     See  [13:11]  and  [13:12]. 
[13:13]  (1)   San  Juan  fobap*obuJu  'cliff  hole  corner',  ref  erring  to 

[13:10]  (fobap'o,  see  [13:10];  \u!u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
(2)  San  Juan  TobaStk^hjün   'white   cliff  corner',  ref  erring  to 

[13:12]  (Tobafi&i  see  [13:12];  $uyu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  arid  low  place  gives  the  arroyo  [13:14]  its  name. 
87684°— 29  eth— 16 15 
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[18:14]  (1)  San  Juan  TöbapKd>\r)kq  'cliff  hole  arroyo',  ref erring  to 
[13:10]  (fo%ap%0)  see  [13:10];  >iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 

(2)  San  Juan  föbaiks^iykq  'white  cliif  arroyo',  referring  to 
[13:12]  (Tohai8%,  see  [13:12];  5t7?y  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 

[13:15]  (1)  San  Juan  Kunf&qywi  4turquoise  pueblo'  (jcunf%  'tur- 
quoise'  'kalaite';  'qywi  4 pueblo5).  This  name  is  applied  also  to 
the  pueblo  ruin  [29:23].  Compare  also  "älaPuenta  [3:19],  on 
voit  la  grande  ruine  de  Kwengyauinge  (maison  de  la  turquoise 
bleue)".1     See  [3:unclassified], 

(2)  San  Juan'  Otfqnnstfqywi  'pueblo  on  the  other  side'  {'ot-* 
qnn%  'onthe  other  side'  <'ofqyj>  unexplained,  n%  locative; 'qyw\ 
'pueblo').    This  name  is  much  used  by  the  San  Juan  people. 

(3)  Eng.  Pueblito  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblito  'little  pueblo'.     -Eng.  (3). 

San  Juan  is  the  only  Tewa  pueblo  which  has  a  suburb — Pueb- 
lito. Pueblito  is  a  genuine  little  Tewa  pueblo,  built  about  a  court- 
yard  or  plaza,  but  inhabited  by  Indians  who  are  identical  with 
the  San  Juan  in  origin,  dialect,  and  customs.  Bandelier*  says  of 
Pueblito:  "The  Indians  of  San  Juan  to-day  still  hold  a  portion  of 
the  arable  lands  about  Chamita,  and  a  small  colony  of  them  dwell 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  so-called  'Pueblito'". 
A  summer  village  of  the  Acoma  is  also  called  Pueblito  in  Span.8 
'  [13:16]  San  Juan  J)e8iwihwaji  'stinking  coyote  gap  height'  {£e8iv>V% 
see  [13:18];  kwajd  'height'). 

[13:17]  San  Juan  Jop^JP^oku  'hill  adorned  with  cane  cactus'  (jo  'cane 
cactus'  'Opuntia  arborescens';  pKe  'adorned'  4fixed  up';  ^loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ^oTeu  'hill'). 
The  railroad  track  lies  close  under  this  hill. 

[13:18]  San  Juan  jpesiwPi  'stinking  coyote  gap'  (4e  'coyote';  *a  said 
to  mean  'stinking';  wPi  'gap"*  'pass'). 
This  place  has  given  names  to  [13:16],  [13:19],  and  [13:26]. 

[13:19]  San  Juan  Pesiwtkqhu'u  'stinking  coyote  barranca  arroyo' 
(pesiwPi,  see  [13:18];  kqhvfu  i barranca  arroyo'  <kq  'barranca', 
KxCu  large  groove'  'arroyo').  [13:26]  is  called  by  the  same 
name. 

[13:20]  San  Juan  Kqp^ag.Pi'gs,  see  [11:6]. 

[13:21]  The  San  Juan  name  (which  unfortunately  has  been  mislaid  by 
the  writer)  means  'where  the  water  is  deep'. 

[13:22]  San  Juan  Te$okopKe  'wagon  road  bridge'  (tePo  'wagon  road' 
<te  'wagon',  fo  'road';  kop%e  'bridge'  'boat'  <ko  'to  bathe', 
pe  'stick'  'log'). 

»  Hewett,  Communautäs,  p.  42, 1908. 
»Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  62-«3, 1892. 
«8ee  Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  816, 1910. 
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[13:23]  San  Juan  Pqjaui,  see  [11:9]. 

[13:24]  San  Juan  Pueblo,  see  under  [11],  page  211. 

[13:25]  San  Juan  PutJiykQ,  see  [12:20]. 

[13:26]  San  Juan  I)eriv)ikQhv?u  'stinking  coyote  gap  barranca  ar- 
royo'  (Jpesiwi'i)  see [13: 18];  Jcqhu^u  i barranca arroyo'  <kq  'bar- 
ranca/ hiu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[13:27]  (1)  San  Juan  Jy,ygJoyw\lc4}i  of  obscure  etymology  (Jvvff* 
means  clearly  enough  4  down  at  the  mocking  bird  place '  <juvs 
4  mocking  bird',  ge  4  down  at'  4over  at,'  just  as  the  name  of  the 
pueblo  ruin  I*i?oQ.e  [9:43J  means  *  down  at  the  place  of  the  wood- 
pecker'  and  that  of  the  pueblo  ruin  Tsirege  [17:34]  means  4down 
at  the  place  of  the  bird';  but  although  the  San  Juan  informants 
agree  that  this  is  tmquestionably  the  meaning,  they  State  that 
when  they  use  the  word  they  never  think  of  a  mocking  bird  or  of 
any  etymology  at  all;  ^ryw^ceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\yw\  4 pueblo/ 
keji  4  ruin '  postpound).  The  f orms  quoted  below  f  rom  various 
sources  are  intended  for  JwQgJoywige  (£*4downat'  4overat'): 
"  Yuqueyunque."  *  This  is  a  poor  spelling,  indeed.  The  writer 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Span,  yunque  *  anvil '  <  Latin  incus 
'anvil.'  444Yuque- Yunque'  are  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  north  of 
Santa  Fe."  *  "  Yuque-yunque,  or  Cbamita.' " 8  44  4  Yuque-yun- 
que'."4  44  Yunque  is  but  a  contraction  of  Yuge-uingge.  Esca- 
lante  says,  in  Carta  alF^xdre  Morfi  [April  2,  1778],  par.  2:  4Una 
Villa  de  ßspafioles,  que  era  de  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  primero  y 
despues  de  Santa  F&'  " 6  Jy>yge  is  not  a  contraction  but  a  portion 
of  the  name  JtyqgJ qywyje.  London  would  hardly  be  called  a  con- 
traction of  London  town.  "Yuqueyunk."6  44  Yuqui  Yanqui."7 
44Ynqueyunque.',Ä  "Juke-yunque."»  "Yunque."10  "  Yuge- 
uingge."11  "Yuge-uing-ge."13  "Yugeuinge."18  "  4Ytfn-que.'"u 
44Yugeuingge(Tewa:  'villageof  theravine')."15  This  etymology 
cannot  be  correct.  It  is  based  on  jy,  4  to  pierce.' 
(2)  Span.  "  Sant  Francisco  de  los  Espanoles."16 

»  Castafieda  (1Ö96)  in  Fourteenth  Ann.  Bep.  Bur.  Amcr.  £thn.,  p.  525, 1896. 

•  Bandelier  (quotlng  Castafieda),  HIstorical  Introduction,  pp.  28-24, 188L 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  81, 1892. 
« Ibid.,  p.  61,  note. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  60,  note. 

•Gallatin  in  Tränt.  Amer,  Etkn.  Soc.,  n,  p.  lxxi,  1848. 

•  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  map,  pp.  88-39, 1864. 
•Da via.  Span.  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  185,  221, 225, 1869. 

•  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Swrv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  344,  1879. 
»Bandelier in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  210, 1885. 

u  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  48,  58, 60,  61, 1892. 

«Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  123, 1890. 

"  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  88, 1906;  Communautes,  p.  80, 1908. 

»« R.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santo  Fe  New  Mtxican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 

»  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2, 1007, 1910. 

"Ofiate  (1598*  In  Doc.  Incd.,  xvi,  p.  116, 1871.    , 
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(3)  Span.  "Sant  Gabriel."1  "San  Gabriel."3  "Sant  Ga- 
briele."8 

"The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  relinquished  to  the  Spaniards  under 
Onate  in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their  kindred  at  San  Juan. 
In  the  year  named  the  first  white  settlement  in  the  West  was  here 
made,  under  the  nanie  *  San  Francisco  de  los  Espanoles,'  and  on 
September  8  the  chapel  was  consecrated.  In  the  following  year 
the  name  was  changed  to  San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained 
by  the  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place  to  this  day .  San  Gabriel 
was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1605  and  Santa  F6  f  ounded  as  the 
seat'of  the  New  Mexican  provincial  government."4  The  older 
Indians  of  San  Juan  are  still  familiär  with  the  name  San  Gabriel.5 

[13:28]  (1)  Eng.  Chamita  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Chamita,  diminutive  of  Chama  <San  Juan  Ts$m4; 
see  discussion  under  [5:7].  "The  name  Chamita  dates  from  the 
eighteenth  Century,  and  was  given  in  order  to  distinguish  it  f rora 
the  Settlements  higher  up  on  the  Chama  River."6  "Chamita."7 
"La  ville  mexicaine  de  Chamita."8  The  Tewa  use  the  Mexican 
name  only. 

The  name  Chamita  is  applied  definitely  to  the  settlement 
[13:28];  also  vaguely  to  the'whole  region  about  this  settlement. 
See  [5:7],  [13:27],  [13:31]. 

[13:29]  Chamita  warehouse  or  Station.  • 

[13:30]  (1)  San  Juan  Jy.yge'ohi'e  4  little  hüls  of  [13:27]'  (Jy,yge,8ee 
[13:27];  'oku  4hill';  '0  diminutive).     This  is  the  old  name. 

(2)  San  Juan  Tfamiföoktfe  'little  hüls  of  [13:28]'  (Tfamüä, 
Span.  Chamita,  see  [13:28];  Joku  'hill';  5ö  diminutive). 

These  hüls  are  m.entioned  under  the  name  first  given,  in  a  San 
Juan-myth. 

[13:31]  San  Juan  TatK qrjkej,i  6grass  shooting  up  height'  (ta  *gras9'; 
tKQyS  i  to  shoot  upward,'  said  to  refer  here  to  the  slope  of  the  land 
itself;  Icedi** height'). 

At  the  grassy  rise  known  by  this  name  Mr.  Romelo  de  Herrera 
has  a  störe.  Mexicans  at  the  place  said  tbat  they  include  this 
under  the  name  Chamita.  The  arroyo  indicated  on  the  map, 
west  of  the  circle  indicating  this  place,  is  presumably  named 
TatKQ7}keJ>ihiCn  or  Tafqyht^u  (hitu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

i  Onate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  116, 1871. 

»  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  78, 1870. 

» Bändel i er  in  Papers  Arch.  Insi.y  i,  p.  19, 1888. 

*  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  1007, 1910. 

*  For  a  ground  plan  of  the  ruin  see  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pl.  i,  flg.  10, 1892.  For  adescrip- 
tion  see  the  same  work,  pp.  68-63,  and  Hewett,  Antiqulties,  No.  38, 1906.  See  also  San  Juan  Pueblo 
under  [U]. 

•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  62,  note,  1892. 
7 Ibid.,  p.  69  et  pasaim.  % 

8  Hewett,  CommunauMs,  p.  80, 1908. 
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[13:32]  The  San  Juan  have  a  special  name  for  this  locality,  but  the 

information  is  not  available. 
[13:33]  San  Juan  Kws&kwmfyo  'the  railroad'  (kws&kyyf  'iron'  'metaT 

unexplained;  Po  'trail'  'road'). 
[13:34]  San  Juan  Kw%hi,mf>okopxe  'the  railroad  bridge'  {Kwazlcympo, 

see  [13:33];  kope  4  bridge  "boat'<&>  'tobathe',p\3  'stick'  'log'). 
[13:35]  San  Juan  'Äfuge  'down  at  the  alkali  point'  ('4  'alkali';  fv?u 

'  horizontally  projecting  point';  ge  'down  at5  'overat'). 
The  V-shaped  alkaline  meadow  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chama 

and  Rio  Grande  rivers  is  called  by  this  name.     It  is  here  that 

'Äiifs&hvijo,  the  Old  Salt  Woman,  used  to  dwell  and  give  of  her 

body  to  the  people,  according  to  San  Juan  mythology.     See 

[29:110].    The  San  Juan  do  not  gather  salt  from  this  place  at  the 

present  time.     The  place  is,  indeed,  very  scantily  supplied  with 
.  alkali  or  salt,  a  fact  may  explain  the  origin  of  the  myth,  which 

relates  that  Old  Salt  Woman  forsook  the  place.     See  [29:110], 

Salt,  under  Minerals;  cf.  [13:36],  [18:15]. 
[13:36]  San  Juan  Pojege  'down  where  the  waters  meet'  (f>o  'water'; 

je  'tomeet';  ge  'downat'  'overat'). 

This  name  applies  to  the  confluence  and  the  adjacent  locality. 

As  used  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  it  of ten  refers  especially  to  the  fields 

of  San  Juan  Indiana  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande,  just  east  of 

the  confluence. 
[13:37]  San  Juan  QwebäjegenugeheJi)  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Qwe- 

bänugekeJi  'height  of  kick  down  together  low  place'  (Qweii- 

jeg.enug.6j  see  [13:38];  IceM  'height'). 

The  wagon  road  leading  up  the  Chama  Valley  on  the  north  side 

of  the  river  passes  over  this  height  before  plunging  into  [13:38]. 
[13:38]  San  Juan    Qwebejegennge  'kick  down  together  low  place' 

(qwebd  'to  kick  an  object'  as  in  the  kicking-race  game;  je  4to 

meet',  said  to  refer  here  to  the  objects  kicked;  ge  '  down  at'  '  over 

at';  nw'wbelow').     The  name  probably  refers  to  the  kickingof 

objects  in  a  direction  toward  each  other  and  downward  at  this 

place,  in  connection  with  the  playing  of  some  game,  it  is  said. 

Cf.  [13:37]. 
[13:39]  San  Juan  Tsikq  'basalt  arroyos'  (fej  'basalt';  kq  'barranca' 

'arroyo  with  barrancas'). 
These  short  and  broken  gulches  extend  from  the  mesa-cliff  to 

the  river.    The  place  is  strewn  with  blocks  and  masses  of  basalt. 

Cf.  [13:1],  [13:2]. 
[13:40]  (1)  Eng.  Duende  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Duende '  d warf '.     -  Eng.  (1 ).    Why  the  name '  dwarf  * 

was  given  is  not  known. 
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There  is  no  San  Juan  Tewa  name  for  this  Mexican  settlement. 
The  Tewa  word  meaning  'dwarf '  iBp*ininiy  but  is  never  applied 
to  this  place. 

[13:41]  San  Juan  funf%lc lQ?i4iwehuJu,  see  [2:34]. 

[13:42]  San  Juan  SijmwUi,  see  [2:36]. 

[13:43]  San  Juan  Sipuwuihuhi,  see  [2:37]. 

[13:44]  (1)  San  Juan  IIy?inn&  'where  the  one-seeded  juniper'  (Atf 
'one-seeded  juniper,  Juniperus  monosperma';  \t)f  locative  and 
adjeetive-forming  postfix;  n%  locative).  The  use  of  two  locative 
elements  in  this  word  appears  to  be  irregulär.  The  one-seeded 
juniper  still  grows  at  the  place.  This  is  the  old  name  of  the  place. 
People  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  often  say  By?inn%  'ofonn%  ^otKqnn% 
'on  the  other  side'  'on  the  other  side  of  the  river',  ref erring  to 
the  Rio  Grande). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Jos£,  San  Jos£  des  Chama  settlement.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Jos6,  San  Jos6  de  Chama  ' Saint  Joseph'  ' Saint 
Joseph  of  Chama',  ref  erring  to  Chama  River.     «Eng.  (2). 

This  settlement  extends  for  two  or  three  miles  in  a  northwest- 
erly-southeasterly  direction.  The  Mexican  houses  are  along  the 
irrigation  ditch,  which  runs  where  the  higher  irrigated  lands  to 
the  southwest  merge  into  the  lower  irrigated  lands  nearer  the 
Chama  River.  The  ditch  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  f  rom  the  river. 
See  [13:45]. 
[13:45]  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  San  Jos£  de  Chama. 

This  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  settlement. 
[13:46]  (1)  San  Juan  'JIcQnniU&  '  stretched  piain '  ^akqrvnu  ' piain' 
^akqnf  'piain',  nu  locative;   t&   *  State  of   being  stretched' 
*  stretched ').     Cf .  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Sp.  Loma  Tendida  'stretched  hill'  'flathill'  'mesa'.    Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  which  is  evidently  a  translation  of  this  idiomatic  Span, 
expression. 
[13:47]  San  Juan    TekKdbhhv!u  'break  wagon  arroyo'   (te  'wagon'; 
fcatd  'to  break';  hv!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

San  Juan  Indians  go  much  to  the  mesa  Tefcäbdfovafö  [2:40]  for 
firewood.  To  reach  the  height  they  drive  up  this  small  arroyo, 
the  wagon  road  of  which  is  very  rough  and  hard  on  wagons. 
See  [2:40]. 
[13:48]  (1)  Mqhybuwiii,  Mqhywui  'owl  corner  point'  'owl  point' 
(Mqhybu'u,  see  [14:11];  wui  'projeeting  corner  or  point'). 

(2)  Watfiwtii  'point  of  [14:11]'  ( Watjh  <Span.  Guache,  see 
[14:11];  wui  'projeeting  corner  or  point'). 

This  long  projeeting  tongue  of  mesa  separates  Guache  settle- 
ment from  San  Josä  de  Chama  [13:44].     See  [14:11]. 
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Unlocated 

San  Juan  Potelceg^Qywikeji  4  pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  edge  of  the  ugly 
water5  (ßo  4  water';  te  4ugliness'  4ugly ';  Icege  4down  at  the  edge 
of  <1ce  4neck'  4  height',  ge  4down  at'  'over  at';  \tyw\keji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <*Qywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  4ruin'  postpound).  This 
form  was  obtained  f rom  a  single  San  Juan  informant,  now  dead, 
as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  near  Chamita. 

[14]  SANTA   CLARA   WEST  SHEET 

The  central  f eature  of  this  sheet  (map  14)  is  Santa  Clara  Creek 
[14:24].  Roughly  speaking,  the  area  of  the  sheet  proper  was  claimed 
by  the  Santa  Clara  people,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  places  included 
in  this  area  have  names  which  are  known  to  the  Santa  Clara  Indians 
only. 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]  is  shown,  also  the  important  Mexican 
and  American  settlement  of  Espafiola  [14:16],  and  a  number  of  pueblo 
ruins  which  are  claimed  by  the  Tewa  and  in  some  cases  rather  defi- 
nitely  by  the  Santa  Claras  as  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Santa  Claras  claim  also  considerable  territory  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  see  sheet  [15]. 

[14:1]  fy,p\nnug.ei  see  [2:12]. 

[14:2]  S%befavaß,  see  [2:22]. 

[14:3]  Tdohvaß,  see  [2:14]. 

[14:4]  Kumqmteihvtu,  see  [2:16]. 

[14:5]  K&gipo,  see  [2:17]. 

[14:6]  KwvtePi,  see  [2:19]. 

[14:7]  Oso  Creek,  see  [5:35]. 

[14:8]  MqhyXwwüi,  see  [13:48]. 

[14:9]  MqhybifiyJcq,  Mqhtfiylcq  4owl  corner  arroyo'  4owl  arroyo' 
(J£q,hyI>u'fU)  see  [14:11];  ^iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; Jcq  4barranca'  4  arroyo  with  barrancas').     See  [14:11]. 

[14:10]  MqhyJmkwaj^ohu^  Mqhyfoku  'hüls  of  the  height  by  owl  cor- 
ner' 4owl  hüls*  (Mqhybifu,  see  [14:11];  fovaß  '  height';  'oku 
'hill').     See  [14:11]. 

[14:11]  (1)  Mqhybtfu  4owl  corner'  (mqhy,  'owl';  \uüu  Marge  low 
roundish  place'). 

(2)  Eng. Guache settlementand  vicinity.  (>Span.).   «Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Guache,  of  obscure  etymology.  =Eng.  (2).  So  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  learn, 44  Guache"  has  no  meaning  in  Span. , 
and  is  not  a  corruption  of  any  Tewa  name.  Cf.,  however,  Guache- 
panque  [14:20]. 
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This  Mexican  settlement  merges  into  Placita  Larga  [14:12]  on 
the  south,  and  is  separat ed  from  San  Josß  de  Chama  [18:44]  on 
the  north  by  MqhyhutoiM  [14:8]. 
[14:12]  (1)  'Qywikeji,  jiukeji  'long  pueblo'  4 long  town',  translating 
the  Span.  name('G#wi  4  pueblo',  hardlyproperly  applied  toa  Mexi- 
can settlement;  heji  4length'  4long';  \u?u  4town').  =  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Placita  Larga.    (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Placita  Larga  'long  town\     «Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
Mr.  L.  Bradf ord  Prince  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  has  a  ranch 

near  this  place. 
[14:13]  Wote'iykq,  see  [15:13]. 
[14:14]. (1)  Eng.  Angostura  settlement.    (<Span.).     =»Span.  (2). 

(2)  Sgan.  Angostura  4narrow  place'.     =Eng.  (1). 
[14:15]  (1)  Kutepdiwe  4  stone  wall  place'  (hitepa  4  stone  wall'  <1cu 

4 stone';  tepa  4 wall';  Hwe  locative).     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Corral  de  Piedra.  (<Span.).   -Span.  (3).  Cf.Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Corral  de  Piedra  4 stone  corral'.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1).  Both  the  Tewa  and  the  Span,  names  are  descriptive 
and  may  have  originated  independently. 

[14:16]  (1)  Butsq^Pi**,  Buts$l>iJtwe  4new  town  place'  (Jw'w  4town'; 
ts$bi  4newness'  4new';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; Hwe  locative).  This  name  is  feit  to  be  the  opposite  of 
JitikejioT  Ouachepanque  [14:20],  the  latter  name  meaning  4old 
town'. 

(2)  Eng.  Espanola.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  The  "official" 
spelling  of  the  name  omits  the  tilde. 

(3)  Span.  Espanola  'Spanish',  agreeing  with  some  such  femi- 
nine form  as  placita  4town',  which  is  understood.     =Eng.  (2). 

The  Santa  Clara  peopie  definitely  claim  Espanola  as  within  the 
territory  formerly  considered  as  belonging  to  them.  Espanola 
contains  two  large  stores  and  a  number  of  American  inhabitants. 
The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  pueblos  do  most  of 
their  Shopping  here. 
[14:17]  T}ut8$$iHkope,  ^utsiV^tefokop'e  4new  town  bridge'  4new 
town  wagon  bridge'  (.Jfw&tffoV,  see  [14:16];  JcopKe  l bridge' 
'boat'  <ko  4to  bathe','  p*e  4stick'  4log';  tef>o  'wagon  road' 
<  te  4  wagon ',  Po  fc  trail '  4  road '). 

This  is  the  only  wagon  bridge  between  San  Juan  Pueblo  and 
Buckman  [20:19].  When  the  Rio  Grande  is  so  high  as  to  make 
the  fords  near  San  Ildefonso  dangerous  the  San  Ildefonso  peopie 
in  driving  to  Espafiola  take  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  not  so  good  as  that  on  the  western  side,  cross- 
ing  by  means  of  this  bridge. 
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[14:18]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [15:18]. 

[14:19]  Santa  Clara  Ty,yw%jokQhu'u  'high  arroyo'  (ty,yw9Jo  4very 
high'  <ty,gw%  '  high ',  jo  augmentative;  Jcohu'u 4  arroyo  with  bar- 
rancas'  <Jcq  'barranca',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Why 
this  name  is  applied  was  not  known  to  the  inf  ormants. 

[14:20]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Poteif4'ige  'down  at  the  mud  string  place' 
(Potei  'mud'  <po  'water',  tai  unexplained;  P4'*  'thread' 
'string'  'cord',  used  also  figuratively;  gfi  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
Span.  (4)  is  a  corruption  of  this  name.  The  Santa  Claras  of  the 
present  day  do  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
and  the  inf  ormants  have  puzzled  much  over  it  The  reference  is 
perhaps  to  a  muddy  string,  or  to  mud  lying  in  the  form  of  a 
string.  The  word  potsi  is  applied  to  any  mud  exoept  regularly 
made  adobe  mud,  the  latter  being  called  nafxäa. 

(Zyjiukeji  'old  town'  (bu'u  'town';  Tceji  'old'  postpound). 
This  name  is  feit  to  be  the  opposite  of  Butsübi'i'4,  Espanola 
[14:16],  the  latter  name  meaning  '  new  town '.  The  name  Jiukeji 
is  used  especially  in  conversation  when  it  is  feared  that  Mexicans 
would  overhear  and  understand  Guachepanque. 

(3)  Eng.  Guachepanque.     (<Span.).     =Tewa(l),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Guachepanque.    (<Tewa  (1)).    =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
The  settlement  of  Guachepanque  lies  mostly  on  the  edge  of  the 

low  mesa.  The  Santa  Claras  distinguish  the  lowlands  lying  in 
this  vicinity  by  the  river  as  Potsiptfigenuge,  see  [14:21].  The 
Santa  Claras  usually  pass  through  Guachepanque  when  going  to 
Espanola.  If  talking  Span.,  they  sometimes  use  low  tones  when 
passing  this  place,  for  fear  that  the  Mexicans  will  overhear. 
This  is,  of  course,  raere  sentiment. 

[14:21]  Santa  Clara  Poteipi'igenMge  'down  below  the  mud  string 
place',  ref erring  to  [14:20]  (Potsipü'ige,  see  [14:20];  rm'u  'below'; 
ge  '  down  at'  'over  at').  As  explained  under  [14:20],  this  name 
is  applied  to  the  lowlands  by  the  river  at  [14:20]. 

[14:22]  Santa  Clara  Peak,  see  [2:13]. 

[14:23]  Pitef>iys  'loathsome  penis  mountain'  (pi  for  pjda '  head  of  the 
penis';  te  'loathsomeness'  'loathsome';  p\Qf  'mountain'). 

[14:24]  (1)  ITapopohu'u,  Kapo'imPohu'u,  KKa,poPoü£i,  Kap<?\mp<>- 
tePi  'creek  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]'  'canyon  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  [14:71]'  {Kapo,  see  [14:71];  "\i)f  locative  and  ad- 
jective-fonbing  postfix;  Pohu'u  'arroyo  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  hu'u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo';  pd&Pi '  canyon  with  water 
in  it'  <Po  'water',  üiH  'canyon').  Pohu'u  is  used  of  the  more 
open,  pot*€i  of  the  more  closed-in,  parts  of  the  creek.  Merely 
Pohu'u  or  Potsti  is  of  ten  used  by  the  Santa  Claras,  it  being  under- 
stood  to  which  creek  or  canyon  the  reference  is  made.  Santa  Clara 
Creek  is  appropriately  named,  for  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  is  at  its 
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ruouth,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  as  their  own 
creek.     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Clara  Creek.  (<Span.).  -Span.  (3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Rito  de  Santa  Clara,  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  Canon 
de  Santa  Clara  *  creek,  arroyo  or  canyon  of  [14:71]'.  =Eng.  (2). 
"Lesri vieres  .  .  .  Santa  Clara."1  Bandelier's  "Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara"1  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Santa  Clara  Creek;  see 
under  [14:116]. 

[14:25]  Ku8unfu$ir)fy  see  [2:15]. 

[14:26]  Santa  Clara  'Apipibitu  'naked  red  corner'  (?api  '  nakedness ' 
'naked';  pi  'redness'  'red';  hv!u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  name  refers  to  a  low  place  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  It 
is  said  to  be  reddish.     Cf.  [14:27]. 

[14:27]  Santa  Clara '  ApipibvJcu>aföi  naked  red  corner  height*5  (?Apipi- 
bifu,  see  [14:26];  kwaß  *  height'). 

[14:28]  Santa  Clara  TsJewcuii  4wide  gap  of  the  little  eagle5  (tse 
'  eagle';  'd  diminutive;  vxui  i  wide  gap'). 

[14:29]  Santa  Clara  KiConfseQ$iwey  Rifoiifs&Qibifu  '  stone  on  its  head 
place5  'stone  on  its  head  corner'  (hu  'stone';  'onf%gi  'on  the 
head',  adverb;  yiwe  locative;  £w'u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
There  are  at  this  place  "tent-rocks"  (see  pls.  6-8),  which  are 
thought  to  resemble  people  carrying  objecto  on  their  heads;  hence 
the  name. 

[14:30]  Santa  Clara  fls^k's^nns^  'white  meal  place'  (ä#  'whiteness' 
'white';  kx%yf  'meal'  'flour';  n&  locative). 

A  Mexican  family  is  said  to  Inga  at  this  place,  which  is  north 
of  the  creek,  under  KusunfuPiyf  [14:25]. 

[14:31]  Santa  Clara  RttqwaW  'rock  house  place'  (ku  'stone'  4rock'; 
qwa  denoting  State  of  being  reeeptacle ;  V  locative  and  adjeetive- 
forming  postfix).  The  name  refers  to  the  location  of  a  rock 
which  has  caves  in  it  or  is  hollow,  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
house. 

[14:32]  Santa  Clara  Buwakupcfawe '  sunny  place  of  the  stone  f  or  baking 
bread'  (buwaku  '  bread  stone',  ref erring  here  to  stone  of  the  kind 
of  which  slabs  are  made  for  cooking  tyiwajdbi  'paper  bread' 
<  buwa  'bread',  jabi  'to  tear  off  the  surface  layer  from  an 
objeet';  hu  ' stone ';  pcfawe  'sunny  place'  'sunny.  side'  <pa?a 
akin  to  Jemez  pe  'sun',  we  locative). 

There  is  said  to  be  at  this  place  a  deposit  of  the  kind  of  sand- 
stone  used  for  preparing  guayave  slabs.  So  far  as  could  be 
learned,  the  Santa  Clara  or  other  Tewa  do  not  get  guayave  stones 
from  this  place  at  the  present  time. 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  24, 1908.  »  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  ii,  p.  Gö,  1892. 
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[14:33]  Santa  Clara  /^p%inn%\yw\keyi  'pueblo  ruin  at  the  narrow 
point '  (fv?u  4  horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point,  as  of  a  mesa 
top';  p%\Qf  for  tfiyjki  'narrowness'  ; narrow*;  n%  locative; 
'qywikeji  *pueblo  ruin'  <*qr)wi  4pueblo',  Jceji  4old?  postpound). 
The  Santa  Clara  informant  does  not  know  why  this  name  is 
given ;  he  thinks  that  the  narrow  point  ref erred  to  may  be  the  whole 
of  the  mesa.  Bandelier  writes:  "On  the  north  side  a  castle-like 
m^sa  of  limited  extent  detaches  itself  f rom  the  f  oot  of  the  Pelado. 
The  Tehuas  call  it  Shu-finnö."1  "Shu  Finne."2  "Shu-finn6/'8 
"Shufinne."4  "Shufinnö."6  "Tsiphenu."*  "Tsifeno."«  The 
forms  "Tsiphenu"  "Tsifeno,"  meaning  black  obsidian'  (see 
under  Minerals,  p.  584)  are  incorrect,  bcing  based  on  informa- 
tion  obtained  by  the  writer  in  1908  f rom  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa 
Clara  Indians,  who  did  not  know  the  old  Santa  Clara  name  for 
the  place.  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar  of  San  Ildefonso  calls  the  place 
Tszp^nnu  '  black  obsidian '  to  this  day.  The  ruin  and  locality 
are  described  by  Bandelier 7  and  by  Hewett.8    See  [14:46],  [14:54]. 

[14:34]  Santa  Clara  Rup%y$ifu  4rocky  rabbit-brush  corner'  (hu 
*  stone ' ;  p% y, i  rabbit-brush' 4  Chry sothamnüs  bigelovii ' ;  fofu i  large 
low  roundish  place').     See  [14:35]. 

[14:35]  Santa  Clara  &up%yfakwajä\yu>ike}i  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  height 
at  rabbit-brush  corner',  referring  to  [14:34]  (j£uptubu>u,  see 
[14:34];  hoaji  4height';  'qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  fg#t0t  'pueblo', 
kefi  4old'  postpound). 

[14:36]  Santa  Clara  Qwsemaßd'akqnnu  'piain  of  the  soft  rat  excre- 
ment'  (qwvys  a  species  of  rodent  resembling  the  woodrat;  sapo 
'watery    excrement'     <sa    'excrement',    ßok water';    'akqnnu 
4 piain'  K'akqys  4 piain',  nu  locative). 
This  is  a  low,  level,  meadow-like  place.     See  [14:37]. 

[14:37]  Santa  Clara  (favnMßo'akqnnu'qywikeji  4pueblo  ruin  at  the 
piain  of  the  soft  rat  excrement',  referring  to  [14:36]  (Qw^nsaßo- 
'akqnnu,  see  [14:36];  'qywjjceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\yw\  4pueblo', 
keji  4old'  postpound). 

[14:38]  Santa  Clara  TsipiwPi  4gap  where  the  pieces  of  flaking  stone 
come  out  of  the  ground'  (faPi  'flaking  stone';  pi  4to  emerge'  ;to 
come  out'  'to  go  out'  4to  issue';  vrPi  'gap'  4pass').  For  quoted 
forms  of  the  name  see  [14:39]. 

Doctor  Hewett  f urnishes  the  Information  that  the  gap  or  pass 
ref  erred  to  by  this  name  is  west  of  the  ruin  [14:39],  q.  v. 

1  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  66, 1892. 

«Bandelier,  Dellght  Make»,  p.378, 1890. 

•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7, 19, 66,  67. 

<  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598, 1905;  Antiquities,  p.  14, 1906;  Communautes,  p.  45, 1908. 

•  Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  702, 1909. 

•  Harrlngton,  ibid. 

T  Final  Report,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-67. 
•Antiquities,  No.  1, 1906. 
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[14:39]  Santa  Clara  T&ipivti  <fflw%keji 4  pueblo  ruin  at  [14:88] '  ( TsipiwPi, 
see  [14:38];  *  qyuyticeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\yw\  'pueblo',  Jceji  4old' 
postpound).  Hewett  mentions  "cliff  dwellings  of  Chupadero 
Canyon"  [14:87].*    "Chipiwi".3 

Tsipivrfi  is  a  ruin  situated  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  mesa 
east  of  the  gap  f  rom  which  it  takes  its  name,  according  to  Doctor 
Hewett,  by  whöm  it  is  described.8 

[14:40]  Santa  Clara  PujelcQhutu,  Puj^iyhqhu^u  'arroyo  of  [14:46]' 
(Puje,  see  [14:46];  ^ygf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
kqhjüu  *arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  4barranca',  Twüu  Marge 
groove'  4arroyo'). 

The  two  chief  head  waters,  or  rather  head  gulches,  of  this 
arroyo  unite  just  south  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  mesa 
[14:45]  to  form  Pujekqfajüu  proper. 

[14:41]  Santa  Clara  Pujeyw%ytcabou>i  'rock-pine  grove  of  [14:46]' 
(Puje,  see  [14:46];  r/w^rjf  4rock-pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum';  Ica 
'denseness'  4dense'  4 forest';  baii  4large  roundish  pile',  possibly 
referring  here  to  a  hill,  but  more  probably  referring  to  a  grove). 
The  Santa  Clara  inf ormant  insists  that  this  is  a  regulär  place 
name. 

[14:42]  Santa  Clara  HyfeJe  i  little  corner  of  the  one-seeded  juniper' 
(hy,  ' one-seeded  juniper'  4 Juniperus  monosperma';  be*e  'small 
low  roundish  place').    Cf.  [14:43]. 

[14:43]  Santa  Clara  Hyhehvafö  4height  at  the  little  corner  of  the  one- 
seeded  juniper'  (By£Je>  see  [14:42];  kwaß  4height'). 

[14:44]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  located  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[14:45]  Santa  Clara  PujektDajb,  Pujekwa^e  'height  of  [14:46]'  4mesa 
of  [14:46]'  (Puje,  see  [14:46];  kwaß  'height';  hvage  4height' 
'mesa').     (PL  4.) 

"Puy6  is  a  rock  of  grayish-yellow  tufa,  5,750  feet  long,  vary- 
ing  in  width  f  rom  90  to  700  feet.  It  is  a  f ragment  of  the  great 
tufaceous  blanket  that  once  covered  the  entire  Pajarito  plateau 
to  a  thickness  of  from  50  to  500  feet."4    See  [14:46]. 

[14:46]  Santa  Clara  Puje'y.yvrikeji  probably  4  pueblo  ruin  where  the 
rabbits  meet  or  assemble'  (pu  probably  4cottontail  rabbit';  je 
probably  4to  meet'  ;to  assemble';  ^rywikeji  4 pueblo  ruin' 
<^iyw\  4 pueblo'  (Santa  Clara  dialectic  form  of  Tewa'$#wi),  heji 
4old'  postpound).  This  etymology  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
given  by  Tewa  Indians  when  asked  to  etymologize  the  word.  The 
Santa  Clara  pronounce  puje  with  rising-falling  tone  of  the  last 
syllable,  while^V  4to  meet'  has  a  level  tone.  One  inf  ormant  sug- 
gested  that  if  the  etymology  given  above  is  correct,  the  name  may 

» General  View,  p.  698, 1905. 

*  Hewett:  Antiquities,  p.  15, 1906;  Commnnantes,  p.  46, 1906. 

*  Antiquities,  No.  S,  1906. 

*  Hewett  in  Out  Wut,  xxxi,  p.  697, 1909. 
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ref er  to  rabbits  being  driven  together  at  a  communal  rabbit  hunt. 
Although  pu  refers  properly  to  the  species  of  oottontail  rabbits 
with  which  the  Tewa  are  familiär,  it  is  also  used  as  the  general 
word  for  4  rabbit'.  Pujb  means  4deerskin'.  Stephen1  gives 
"puy6"  as  meaning  'quail'  in  the  Hano  dialect  of  Tewa,  Note 
also  the  etymology  by  Hewett,  quoted  below.  "Puiye."2 
"Puye."8  "Pu-y&"4  "Puye  (Tewa:  [place  of  the]  'berry')".6 
"Puy&"6 

The  pueblo  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier,7  by  Hewett,8  and  by 
S.  G.  Morley.*  The  Santa  Claras  say  that  their  ancestors  lived 
at  Puye,  although  this  is  perhaps  a  conclusion  at  which  they  would 
naturally  arrive  rather  than  a  definite  historical  tradition.  The 
Tewa  of  the  other  pueblos  consider  that  all  the  oountry  about 
Santa  Clara  Creek  belongs  to  the  Santa  Clara  Indians,  and  that 
JPuye,  being  situated  in  this  country,  must  also  belong  to  the 
Santa  Claras.  The  writer  has  talked  with  many  Tewa  on  the 
subject,  but  has  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  f urther  than 
this.     But  Bandelier 10  writes: 

For  two  consecutive  yeara  I  inquired  of  the  Tehuae  of  San  Juan  and  San  Hde- 
fonso  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  cave  dwellere,  and  they  invariably  told  me 
they  did  not  At  last,  in  1888,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  during  three  protracted  stays  at  their  village  I  eucceeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  several  of  their  principal  Shamana.  These  med i eine- men 
aasured  me  that  the  pueblo  on  the  summit  of  the  Pu-y6,  and  the  cave  dwellings 
in  that  cliff  and  at  the  Shu-hnn6,  were  the  work  and  abodes  of  their  ancestors. 
Subsequently  I  questioned  the  medicine-men  of  San  Juan,  and  they  acknowl- 
edged  that  what  their  neighbors  had  told  me  was  true,  but  that  it  was  no  part 
of  their  local  traditional  history.  The  same  was  said  to  me  afterwards  by  one 
of  the  wizards  of  San  Ildefonso.  The  Indians  of  Santa  Clara  also  informed  me 
that  drought  and  the  hostility  of  nomadic  Indians  had  compelled  the  final  aban. 
donment  of  the  sites.  The  Statements  of  these  Indians  were  so  emphatic,  that  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  them.  The  cave-houses  and  the  highest  pueblo 
appear  therefore  to  have  been  the  homee  of  that  portion  of  the  Tehua  tribe  whose 
remnants  now  inhabit  the  village  of  Santa  Clara,  in  days  long  previous  to  the 
Coming  of  Europeans. 

The  Statements  which  Santa  Clara  Indians  have  made  to  the 
present  writer  relative  to  this  subject  have  been  only  what  one 
might  expect,  and  apparently  are  based  on  speculation  rather 
than  definite  tradition.     Hodge11  says: 

The  natives  [the  Santa  Claras]  assert  that  their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  Clusters 
of  artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of  puniice-stone  (Puye  and  Shufinne) 

1 A.  M.  Stephen,  A  Vocabulary  of  tne  Language  of  Te'wa,  One  of  the  Moki  Puebloa,  extract  made  by 
A.  S.  Gatschet,  Bor.  Amer.  Ethn.,  HS.  no.  1540. 
'Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p. 3, 1890. 

»Ibid.,  p.  178;  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  508, 1005;  Commnnautes,  p.  20  et  passün,  1008. 
4  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  67  et  passim,  1802. 
•Hewett  in  American  AntkropologUt,  vol.  vi,  p.  640, 1004. 

•Hewett:  Antiqulties,  p.  14, 1006;  in  Out  Wut,  xxu,  p.  703  et  passim,  1000;  Harrington,  ibid. 
»  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  67-71, 1802. 
•Antiqnitiet,  No.  2, 1006.  also  in  Out  Wat,  xxxi,  1000. 
•Ibid.,  xxxn,  No.  2,  p.  121, 1910. 
» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  74-75, 1802. 
u  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  466, 1010. 
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west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  may  be  true  of  both  historic  and  prehistoric 
times;  bat  the  Santa  Clara  people  probably  were  not  the  only  Tewa  occupanta 
of  theee  cliff-lodges. 

Puye  has  given  the  names  to  [14:40],  [14:45],  and  [14:47]. 
[14:47]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Pujepopi  ' spring  at  [14:46]'  (Puje,  see  [14:46]; 

fopi  'spring'  <Po  'water',  /^'toissue'). 
(2)  Eng.  Nine  Mile  spring.      It  is  called  thus  because  it  is 

supposed  to  be  9  miles  f  rom  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  or  f rom  the  Rio 

Grande. 
[14 :48]  Santa  Clara  Suwakq  '  warm  barranca '  (stcwa '  warmth ' '  warm ' ; 

Jcq  '  barranca').     Why  this  bank  or  gulch  is  called  warm  the  in- 

f ormants  did  not  know.     Svwa  is  used  much  as  Eng.  '  warm '  is 

used,  of  objects  which  are  warm,  of  warm  and  sunny  locations,  etc. 
[14:49]  Santa  Clara  itupifunv  'at  the  small  pile  or  piles  of  stones' 

(hu  4stone';  prfu  ' small  roundish  pile'  of  about  the  same  mean- 

ing  as  hui;  n&  locative). 
[14:50]  Santa    Clara    Tap^äteqwaHwe    'place    of  Tafoya's    house1 

(Tap'ojä  <Span.  Tafoya,  surname  of  a  Mexican  who  has  a  house 

at  this  place;  teqwa  'house'  <te  'dwelling-place',  qwa  denoting 

state  of  being  a  receptacle;  Hwe  locative). 
[14:51]  Santa  Clara  Potage  'down  at  the  place  where  the  squashes, 

pumpkins,  or  gourds  are  dried '  (po  4squash'  'pumpkin'  4gourd'; 

fo'tobedry'  'todry',  transitive;  g.e  'downat'  'overat').     Cf. 

[14:52]. 
[14:52]  Santa  Clara  Pciag.ehuJu    'arroyo  at  the    place  where    the 

squashes,  pumpkins,  or  gourds  are  dried'  (Potage,  see  [14:51]; 

h%Cu  4large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[14:53]  Santa  Clara  'Awap^asalcPirrw  'corner  where  the  cat-tails  are' 

i^awapa  'cat-tail';  m2  +  plural  of  tfa  4to  be  at  a  place';  IcVimu 

said  to  mean  about  the  same  aß  \v!u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
[14:54]  Santa  Ciarar  P%y,p*inn%/  P%yp%iimvkwaje  'rabbit-brush  nar- 

row  place'  'rabbit-brush  narrow  place  height'  (p*u  rabbit-brush' 

'Chrysothamnus  bigelovii';  p'iyy  for  p%\r)ki  4narrowness'  'nar- 
row'; n%  locative;  kwaß  'height').     Cf.  [14:33]  and  [14:55]. 
[14:55]  Santa  Clara  Ptyp^inruehitu '  rabbit-brush  narrow  place  arroy o ' 

(P\ip*inn%,  see  [14:54];  htfu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 
It  is  said  that  the  main  wagon  road  leading  to  Puje  [14:46] 

passes  through  the  lower  part  of  this  arroyo. 
[14:56]  Santa   Clara    'Ate'ehifu    'little    chokecherry    arroyo'   (yabe 

'chokecherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa';  '0  diminutive;  hv!u  'large 

groove'  'arroyo'). 
[14:57]  Roman  Mountain,  see  [2:41]. 
[14:58]  Santa  Clara  Nimp^mbu^u  'black  earth  comer'  (nüyf  'earth'; 

pVQf  'blackness'  'black';  l}v?u  'large  low  roundish  place).     Cf. 

[14:59]. 
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[14:59]  Santa  Clara  Nimp^vyhvajb  'black  earth  height'  (n4mp\r)f, 

see  [14:58];  hwaji  4  height'). 
[14:60]  Santa  Clara   T(fjUViH  4box-elder  place'  (tijui  'box-elder' 

4  Acer  negundo';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
[14:61]  Santa  Clara  Poke'e  Mittle  corner  of  the  squashes,  pumpkins, 

or  gourd'    (po  4squash'   'pumpkin'   4gourd';   be'e  4small  low 

roundish  place').     Cf.  [14:62]. 
[14:62]  Santa  Clara  Pobehu'u  4arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 

squashes,  pumpkins,  or  gourds'  (Pobe'e,  see  [14:61] ;  hu'u  4large 

groove'  4arroyo'). 
[14:63]  Santa  Clara  'AaUi'yws&ke'e  4  little  corner  of  the  blue  slope' 

('a'a  4steepor short  slope';  Uüywv  4blueness'  4blue'  'greenness' 

4green';  fye'e  4small  low  roundish  place'). 
[14:64]  Santa  Clara  Potsibe'e  4 little  mud  corner'  (potsi  4mud'   <po 

4  water',  tei  unexplained;  be'e  4small  low  roundish  place').     Cf. 

[14:20]. 
[14:65]  Santa  Clara  Qw%mpiwVi  4gap  of  the  red-tailed  hawk'  (qwsempi 

44red-tail  hawk",  unidentified  species  of  bird  <qw%ys  4tail',  pi 

4redness'   4red';  wi}i  4gap'   4pass').     The  gulch  at  the  place  is 

probably  called  Qw%m,piwihv?u  Qw?u  4large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  locality  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  but  the  gap  itself 

could  not  be  definitely  located.     Perhaps  it  is  identical  with  the 

gulch  or  arroyo. 
[14:66]  Santa  Clara  Jvwi'i  'cane  cactus  gap'  (jo  4cane  cactus'  4Opun- 

tiaarborescens';  wVi  4gap'). 
[14:67]  Santa  Clara  Kapofohu'iykw&lcympokop^e  4railroad  bridge  of 

[14:24]'  (Kapopohu'u,  see  [14:24];  *\gf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix ;  hv%hum,po  'railroad'  <kw%1cy,ys  'iron',  of  ob- 

scure  etymology ',  po  4trail'  4road';   kop'e  4 bridge'  4boat'  <ko 

fcto  bathe',  p'e  4 stick'  4log'). 
[14:68]  Santa  Clara  Nubu'u  'corner  below'  (nu'u  4below'  4under'; 

$u'u  4large  low  roundish  place').     The  place  is  called  thus,  it  is 

said,  because  it  is  f ar  below  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 
[14:69]  (1)  Santa  Clara   KapijäJceji    4old    chapel'    (kapijä    <Span. 

capilla  4 chapel';  Jceji  4old'  postpound).     =»Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Santa  Clara  Misate'ekeji  4old  chapel'  (misate'e  'chapel' 
<müä  <Span.  misa  4  Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  'dwelling-place' 
4house';  'e  diminutive;  keji  4old'  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  the  Old  Chapel.     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Capilla  Vieja  fcold  chapel'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

It  is  said  that  there  is  at  this  place  the  ruin  of  a  Catholic 
chapel. 
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[14:70]  Seco  Arroyo,  see  [15:26]. 

[14:71]  (1)  Kaptfyywi  of  obacure  etymology  (Kapo  unexplained; 
}y>ywi  4  pueblo').  Although  a  large  number  of  Tewa  Indiana  have 
been  questioned  concerning  tbe  etymology  of  this  name  and 
although  what  are  apparently  cognate  forma  of  the  name  occur  in 
other  Tanoan  languages,  K"a$o  ha8  withatood  up  to  the  preaent 
time  all  attempta  to  explain  ita  meaning.  Both  ayllablea  are 
long  in  the  Tewa  form  of  the  name;  the  firat  syllable  haa  level 
tone  and  the  aecond  ayllable  circumflex  tone.  The  ayllable  h  %a 
with  level  tone  haa  no  meaning  in  Tewa.  Neither  hxa  4  corral' 
4fence',  fra'vreighV  4  heavy',  hK a in  tsik'a  4eyeball'  (tsi  'eye') 
nor£Va  'wild  roae'  4roae'  4any  roaa  apeciea' ia  identical  with 
the  ayllable  k  Ka  in  K^apo.  The  aecond  ayllable  of  JTajto,  namely 
Po,  ia  even  more  perplexing.  It  haa  the  circumflex  tone,  aa  aaid 
above,  and  i8  identical  with  Tewa  Po  'trau'  4road\  The  aeem- 
ingly  cognate  Jemez  form  of  the  name  (aee  Jemez  (5),  below)  haa 
aa  ita  aecond  ayllable  the  Jemez  word  pä  4  water',  cognate  with 
Tewa  po  4  water'.  The  quoted  Taos,  Picuri8,  and  Ialeta  forma 
aeem  to  ahow  pa  'water'.  Tewa  ha8  beaidea  Po  4trail',  abo  po 
4  water '  and  fo*  moon',  each  of  theae  three  worda  having  a  differ- 
ent  tone.  The  etymology  of  the  name  JTajto  ia  not  known  either 
to  the  Tewa  or  to  the  Jemez.  If  a  Tewa  lndian  is  aaked  to  give 
the  meaning  of  ITaPo  he  couplea  either 4  corral ',  *  heavy ',  4  apheri- 
cal ',  or  4  roae '  with  either  4  trail ',  4  water ',  or  4  moon  \  Some  of 
the  fancied  etymologiea  f ormed  in  thia  way  are  very  pretty. 
Thua  he  may  render  the  name  by  4rose-trail'  'spherical  moon' 
4  heavy  water '.  One  inf  ormant  was  atrongly  in  f  avor  of  *  corral 
water  \  An  investigator  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  write8:  u  I  aaked 
.  .  .  what  Kapo  ineant  .  .  .  He  answered  without  hesitation 
(dew'  (Span,  rocio) — what  comea  in  the  night  and  look8  pretty  in 
the  morning."  Thia  lndian  had  choaen  the  meanings  4  roae- water ' 
and  conatrued  them  aa  the  water  on  roae  plante,  that  ia,  4dew',  the 
aimilarity  in  sound  between  Span,  roaa  4  roae'  and  Span,  rocio  (c 
in  New  Mexican  Span.  =*),  4  dew ',  perhapa,  helping  along  thia  ety- 
mology. In  a  later  letter  the  same  investigator  writes:  "  I  have 
diacovered  that  the  Indiana  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  K'apo." 
The  writer'is  hopef ul  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  forma  of  the 
name  in  the  lndian  languages  in  which  it  occurs,  other  than  Tewa, 
will  make  clear  ita  etymology.  Some  of  the  forms  quoted  below 
repreaent  a  variant  pronunciation,  Ä^aPo\  It  ia  poaaible,  but 
hardly  probable,  that  the  name  of  a  former  Tano  Tewa  pueblo, 
Bandelier'a  "Ka-po",  etc.  [39:unlocated]  ia  the  same.  Cf.  this 
name,  and  also  Kapo,  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [14:71],  which  ia, 
'  of  course,  entirely  distinct    The  preaent  pueblo  [14:71]  ia  aaid  to 
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be  the  third  which  has  borne  the  name  K'apo.  The  first  to  have 
this  name  was  [14:116],  the  second  [14:117J.  See  general  dis- 
cussion  below:  "Capoo."1  "Capo."'  "Ca-po."8  "Ka-po."4 
"KÄpung"*  (given  as  Hano  Tewa  name).  "Kapou."6 
"Ka-Poo."7  "Kap-h6"8  (given  as  San  Ildefonso  and 
San  Juan  name).  "K'ha-po'-o."*  "Ka'po."10  "Kah-po."" 
uOa-po."n  "K'hapöo  4where  the  roses  (?)  grow  near  the 
water."'11 

(2)  Taos"Häipftäi".M    "Hai'bata".8    H4ib4'yü".8 

(3)  Picuris  "  Haiphahä".8  "Kaipaä  '  in  the  river  there  are  wet 
cornstalks"'.15 

(4)  Isleta"K'haibhai".8 

(5)  Jemez  fjäpägfl  of  obscure  etymology  but  evidently  akin  to 
the  Tewa,  Tiwa,  and  Keresan  forma  (fjä  unexplained;  pä  'water'; 
at  least  it  sounds  exactly  the  same  as  Jemez  pä  *  water';  gil  loca- 
tive,  probably  equivalent  to  Tewa  g.e  4down  at'  'over  at').  This 
name  was  given  the  writer  as  the  old  and  now  no  longer  used 
Jemez  name  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  It  was  seen  at  once,  however, 
that  it  must  be  the  old  Jemez  name  for  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  Kapo. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  faet  that  the  same  name  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Hodge  as  the  name  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  see  below.  The 
people  of  fjäpägPl  are  called  by  the  Jemez  pjäpätf&äf  {ffftäf 
'  people').     6  4  Shi-ap'-a-gi " . 8 

•(6)  Peeos  "Giowaka-ä"V6  "Giowatsa-ä"'.16  "Giowa-"  in  these 
forme  is  clearly  the  same  as  Jemez  giowd  4over  above'  (up- 
country';  "tsa-a"' of  the  Peeos  form  second  given  is  certainly 
equivalent  to  Jemez  tf&äf  ' people'.  In  the  Jemez  language 
fftawdtfd'df  means  4up-country  people'  and  is  said  to  be  applied 
to  the  Ute,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Taos,  etc.,  who  live  up-country, 

iBenavides,  Memorial,  p.  59, 1630. 
»Vetancurt  (1696),  Crönica,  p.  817, 1871. 
»Bandelier  in  Riten,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1885. 

«Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Int.  Oong.  Amer.,  vii,  p.  457, 1890;  also  in  Final  Report,  pt  i,  pp.  124,  260, 
1890. 

•  Stephen  in  Eigkih  Bep.  Bur.  Amtr.  Ethn.,  p.  87, 1891. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  dt.,  pt.  n,  p.  64. 

»  Bandelier,  QUded  Man,  p.  232, 1893. 

•Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  457, 1910). 

»Ibid. 

»•Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Bep.  Bur,  Amer.  Ethn..,  p.  614, 1900. 

n Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 

ttTwitchell  In  Santo  Fe  New  Mexiean,  Sept.  22, 1910  (quoting  early  Span,  aouroe). 

»Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  456, 1910. 

u  Budd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn. 

u  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

M  Stevenson,  Peeos  MS.  vocabulary,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1887. 
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above,  north  of  Jemez  Pueblo.  Probably  tbe  corresponding 
Pecos  form,  of  which  Stevenson  has  fortunately  given  us  a  record, 
had  the  same  meaning,  being  applied  to  the  Tewa  and  other  tribes 
living  up  country  f  rom  the  Pecos.  The  "  ka-ä'"of  the  Pecos 
form  first  given  remains  unexplained. 

(7)  Pecos  "Ak'-e-ji".1 

(8)  Cochiti  Käipa.  This  name  is  said  to  have  no  etymology 
known  to  the  Cochiti.     " Kai'pW 

(9)  "Sia  'Tinjititja  me"\8  The  last  syllable  is  evidently  m# 
'people\ 

(10)  Acoma   "Kafipa".4 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Nasäbe1  etewa  *  middle  Tewa '  {nasaÜJe i  middle ' ; 
T6wa  'Tewa').  So  called  because  Santa  Clara  is  the  central  vil- 
lage  of  the  Tewa  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  lying  between  San 
lldefonso  and  San  Juan. 

(12)  Navaho  "Ana  S'ush!  'tribe  like  bears'".5  It  is  explained 
that  the  Santa  Claras  are  so  named  f  rom  their  skunk-skin  moccasins 
whlch  at  first  were  thought  to  be  of  bear  skin. 

(13)  Probably  Keres  or  Tiwa  "Caypa".6  This  name  is  con- 
founded  with  San  Juan. 

(14)  Eng.  Santa  Clara.    (<Span.).     «Span.  (15). 

(15)  Span.  Santa  Clara  6 Saint  Clara'.  =Eng.  (14).  "Santa 
Clara".7  "S$Clara".8  "S* Clara".*  "S.Clara".10 

With  K^afx)  compare  the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  £jzPo*oywikeji 
[5:23]  and  BandelierV'Ka-po"  given  as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin 
near  Golden ,  New  Mexico  [39 :  unlocated].  Bandelier  describes  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo:11  "Jemez,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Felipe  are  each  a 
double  quad rangle  with  two  Squares."  "At  Santa  Clara  .  .  . 
the  Yutas  .  .  .  have  assiduously  contributed  to  the  propagation 
of  the  species".13  A  Santa  Clara  informant  knew  nothing  of  the 
Ute  blood  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  "The  church  of  Santa  Clara  was 
first  used  in  1761  ".1S  The  present  pueblo  is  the  third  to  bear  the 
name  S^afo  according  to  Santa  Clara  tradition.  The  first  ITaf>o 
pueblo  was  [14:116],  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  present 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo.  This  was  abandoned,  so  the  story  goes,  its 
inhabitants  building  a  second  village  called  ICa^o  at  a  site  some- 
what  northeast  of  the  present  Santa  Clara;  see  [14:117]. 

»  Hodge,  fleld  notea,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  467, 1910). 

*  Hodge,  Ibid. 

*  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1910. 

*  Hodge,  op.  cit 

*  Curtis,  American  Indian,  i,  p.  188, 1907. 

*  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  IrUd.,  xvi,  p.  256, 1871. 
» Ibid.,  p.  116. 

*  De  l'lflle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  1703. 

*  D'Anvüle,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1746. 
>•  Crepy,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1788  (?) 
"  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  265, 1890. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  261-62. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  267,  note. 
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[14:72]  Santa  Clara  Kv)%h£e  'oak  arroyito  (Jcw%  'oak';  KJe  'small 
groove'  'arroyito').     Cf.  [14:73],  [14:120]. 

[14:73]  Santa  Clara  Kws&hekwajh  'oak  arroyito  height'  (EwsthJe^  see 
[14:72];  Jcwafi  'height').     Cf.  [14:72]. 

[14:74]  Santa  Clara  JLupwn,f%bukqhu!u  'arroyo  of  the  corner  where 
the  stone  is  oonspicuous'  (Kupunftebifu,  see  [14:75];  kqhu^u 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  fajüu  Marge  groove' 
'arroyo').     Cf.  [14:75]. 

[14:75]  Santa  Clara  Kupunf%l?u?u  '  corner  where  the  stone  is  oonspicu- 
ous' (hu  ' stone';  punj>%  'to  be  conspicuous'  'to  be  noticeably 
beautiful';  brfu  Marge  low  roundish  place'). 

[14:76]  Santa  Clara  lLuniC\i)fhu!u  'arroyo  below  therocks'  (&?j'rock' 
'stone';  nvüu  'below';   'P*  locative  and   adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hv?u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 
There  is  said  to  be  white  sand  in  this  gulch.     Cf.  [14:77]. 

[14:77]  Santa  Clara  Jtunu'iy  fhukwafö,  Kurwkwajh  'height  of  the 
arroyo  below  the  rocks'  'height  of  the  place  below  the  rocks* 
(Runv?ir)Shv?<u,  £unu'tf,8ee[14:76];  kwaß  'height').     Cf.  [14:76]. 

[14:78]  Santa  Clara  P*eqwaf>ohu'u  'drag  poleor  log  creek'  (p%e  'pole* 
'log';  qwa  'to  drag';  pohu'u  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <fx> 
'water',  hü*u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[14:79]  Santa  Clara  KxCyQfhjüu  'rocky  arroyo'  (hu  'rock'  'stone'; 
V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  ktfu  Marge  groove* 
'arroyo'). 

[14:80]  San  Ildefoliso  Tsdbijoiehu'u,  see  [18:8]. 

[14:81]  Santa  Clara  Pp$nf%hu!u  'smooth  red  arroyo'  (fii  'redness* 
'red';  'qnfiz  'smoothness'  'smooth';  hv!u  Marge  gulch  "arroyo'). 

[14:82]  Santa  Clara  Tqnfahu'u  'arroyo  where  the  sun  lives  or 
dwells',  said  to  refer  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  (£q>yf  'sun';  fa 
'to  live'  'to  dwell';  hv!u  'large  gulch'  'arroyo').  For  the  name 
cf.  [23:16]  and  [23:17]. 

[14:83]  Santa  Clara  T^üehu'u  'arroyo  of  the  yellow  fy?*  mineral' 
(tfy?*  a  kind  of  whitish  mineral,  see  under  Minerals;  üe  'yel- 
lowness'  'yellow';  Aw'w  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[14:84]  Santa  Clara  Qwawiwag.Piyshu'u  'arroyo  of  the  place  like  a 
gap  between  the  houserows  of  a  pueblo'  (qwawPi  'gap  between 
the  houserows  of  a  pueblo'  < qyod  'house,'  indefinite  term  show- 
ing  state  of  being  a  receptacle,  wPi  'gap';  wagi  Mike'  similar  to' 
postfix;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kiCu  Marge 
gap'  4  arroyo'). 

[14:85]  (1)  Santa  Clara  ITahvtn  'corral  arroyo'  (kKa  'corral';  htfu 
Marge  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Latas  '  slat  ari'oyo'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

[14:86]  (1)  Santa  Clara  üjw^mpu^ohjüu^  Ifw%mpuPo  '  rock-pine  roots 
creek'  (ryws^yj*  ' rock-pine '  kPinus  saxorum';  pu  'base'  'root'; 
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Pohvtu  'arroyo  with  water  in  it'  <Po  4  water',  ~hv!u  'large  groove' 
arroyo').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.    Arroyo    del    Pinavete    'rock-pine    arroyo'.      Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

[14:87]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Kywihu'u  4skunk-bush  gap'  (Ky,wi\  see  under 
[14:unlocated];  liu'u  'large  groove'  ' arroyo'). 
.  (2)  San  Ildefonso  'A^j>y,n(la?%niyfhv?u  'arroyo wherethe  two 
maidens  sit'  (V°ny^2?y,2  +  plural  of  Wansy,  'maiden'  'virgin'; 
4a  'tbey  two'  third  person  dual  prefixed  pronoun  with  intransi- 
tive verb;  '##,/  ' to  sit';  'i#y  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hu'u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo').  Why  this  name  is  applied 
was  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(3)  Eng,  Chupadero  Creek,   Chupadero  Arroyo,   Chupadero 
Canyon.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Chupadero,  Canon  Chupadero  'sucking  place 
canyon'.     =  Eng.  (3). 

Span,  chupadero  means  'sucking  place'  'nursing  bottle'. 
Doctor  Hewett  explains  the  application  of  the  name  Chupadero 
to  this  canyon  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  In  the  bed  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  arroyo,  Doctor  Hewett  says,  holes  or  pits  in 
the  sand  are  always  to  be  seen.  These,  which  are  sometimes  5 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  are  made  by  the  donkeys  pastured  in  the 
region,  who  always  obtain  water  in  this  fashion,  although  the  sur- 
face  of  the  arroyo-bed  may  be  entirely  dry.  This  explanation 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  name  of 
Chupadero  on  the  map  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the 
writer  that  the  name  "chupadero"  is  applied  also  to  a  certain 
apterous  insect.  Information  given  by  Indians  and  Mexicans 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  application  is  current  in  New 
Mexico.  " Chupadero  Canyon."  *  "Chupadero ".2  For  the  name 
cf.  [22:51],  [22:58],  [23:25],  [26:4]. 

[14:88]  Santa  Clara  P'ininik*%yv>Vi  'dwarf-corn  meal  gap'  (jfinini- 
W%Vf  'dwarf-corn'  a  variety  of  com  resembling our  sweet  com 
<pfinini  'dwarf'  'puny.  and  undersized  person',  New  Mex. 
Span,  pininäo  'pygmy'?,  lc*%r)f  'meal'  'flour;  wVi  'gap'  'pass'). 
For  quoted  forms  of  the  name  see  under  [14:93]. 

Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer  that  this  is  a  deep  gap.     It 
has  given  names  to  [14:89],  [14:91],  and  [14:93]. 

[14:89]  Santa  Clara  P*ininik*%ywikwaje  '  height  by  dwarf -com  meal 
gap'  {PKininiV%ywi}i,  see  [14:88];  kwaje  'height'). 

[14:90]  Santa  Clara  Näbdhu'vywüceji  '  pueblo  ruin  of  the  arroyo  of 
cultivatable  fields',  referring  to  [14:91]  (Nabdhu'Uj  see  [14:91]; 
^ywifceji  '  pueblo  ruin '  <  'y,ywi  '  pueblo ',  Jceji  '  old '  postpound). 

i  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598, 1905. 
»Hewett  in  Out  West,  xxxi,  p.  707, 1909. 
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"Navahfi".1  "Navahu".'  "Navahd".1  The  ruin  Stands  on 
low  land,  at  the  side  of  the  arroyo  [14:91]  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.     It  is  described  hy  Hewett.4 

[14:91]  (1)  Santa  Clara  Naftahu'u  'arroyo  of  the  cultivatable  fields' 
(ndba  '  piece  of  land  which  is  ,or  has  been  cultivated  or  is  con 
sidered  capable  of  being  cultivated';  hu'u  Marge  groove'  'ar- 
royo'). The  name  refers  to  any  arroyo  to  which  the  definition 
applied.  It  means  about  the  same  as  4  arroyo  where  the  people 
raise  crops'.  There  are  many  such  arroyos  in  the  rugged  Navaho 
country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tribal  name  Navaho  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Tewa  nafiahu'u  as  suggested  by  Hewett5;  see  under 
Navaho,  page  575.  For  quoted  forms  of  Naftahu'u  see  under 
[14:90]. 

(2)  Santa  Clara  P%ininiV%ywir)fhu}u  'dwarf-corn  meal  gap 
arroyo'  (P'ininiwVi,  see  [14:88];  Hu  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  hu'u  '  large  groove '  c  arroyo '). 

[14:92]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

[14:93]  Santa  Clara  P%ninik%3&yvri'y,yw\keji  'pueblo  ruin  at  dwarf 
com  meal  gap'  (P%ininik*%7ywi'i,  see  [14:88];  'yr/wiJceji  'pueblo 
ruin'  <'wQwi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  postpound).     "  Pininicangwi 
('place    of    the    corn-flour')".6     "Pininicangwi."6     "Phinini- 
kanwi'i."7 

The  ruin  Stands  on  low  land,  at  the  side  of  the  creek  [14:91] 
and  some  distance  east  of  the  gap  [14:88],  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

[14:94]  Nameless  ruin. 

[14:95]  Span.  Arroyo  del  Ojo  de  Agua  'arroyo  of  the  spring  of 
water'.    The  name  is  supplied  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[14:96]  Pimpije'iyqwog.e  'northern  arm  of  the  delta'  (pimpije 
'north'  <P\vf  'mountain',  pije  'toward';  Hu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  qwoge  'delta'  '  arm  of  delta'  <qwo  kto 
cut  through'  'to  gouge  out';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  One  of 
the  names  of  the  creek  [14:87]  may  also  be  prepounded.  See 
[14:87],  [14:97]. 

[14:97]  'AJcqmpije'i'Qqwog.e  'southern  arm  of  the  delta '  Cakompije 
'south'  K'akQ'Qf  ' piain ',  pije  'toward';  'iu  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix;  qwogjß  'delta'  'arm  of  delta'  <qwo  'to  cut 
through '  '  to  gouge  out ';  Qfi  '  down  at '  '  over  at '). 

[14:98]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[14:99]  Black  Mesa,  see  [18:19]. 

[14:100]  San  Ildefonso  Kufa  see  [16:50]. 

i  Hewett,  Antiqulties,  p.  16, 1906. 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  45, 1908. 

•Hewett  in  Out  Wett,  xxxi,  p.  704, 1909. 

«  Hewett,  Antiqulties,  No.  4. 

•  Hewett  in  American  Anthropoiogist,  n.  8.,  vni,  p.  193, 1906. 

'Hewett:  Antiqulties,  p.  16;  Communautfs,  p.  45. 

'  Harrlngton  in  Out  Weit,  xxxi,  p.  706, 1909. 
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[14:101]  San  Hdefonso  RupivHuVirti&Pi,  see  [16:49]. 

[14:102]  Guaje  Creek,  see  [16:53], 

[14:103]  San  Ildefonso  N%Qjd8i?i,  see  [16:80]. 

[14:104]  San  Ildefonso  TJvhu'u,  see  [16:20], 

[14:105]  San  Ildefonso  TypUi^u,  see  [16:24]. 

[14:106]  San  Ildefonso  Fahewihu'u,  see  [16:25], 

[14:107]  San  Ildefonso  'K^kqhu'u,  see  [18:40]. 

[14:108]  Santa  Clara  K  apopohip^yqe  'beyond  Santa  Clara  Creek  * 

{JCaPopohulu,  see  [14:24];  p%yge  'beyond'). 
This  term  is  applied  more  or  less  definitely  to  the  region  beyond 

(north  of)  Santa  Clara  Creek. 
[14:109]  Santa  Clara  BehJe  'arroyito  of  the  fruit  trees'  (be  'intro- 

duced  fruit'  'introduced  fruit  tree',  meaning  originally  'round- 

ishness ' ;  hJe  '  small  groove '  *  arroy ito '). 
The  informant  thought  that  some  fruit  trees  used  to  grow 

somewhere  in  this  gulch.     It  is  very  small  and  dry,  yet  is  appar- 

ently  identical  with  Bandelier's  "mountain   torrent  called  Ar- 

royo  de  Santa  Clara".1    See  under  [14:116],     Cf.  [14:110], 
[14:110]  Santa  Clara  ^ehekmajh  *  fruit  tree  arroy  ito  height'  (JiehJe, 

see  [14:109];  hvaß  'height'). 
[14:111]  Santa  Clara  Kateinahie  ' Caehina  arroyito'  {Katdna  'caehina,' 

a  kind  of  mythical  being;  hJe  'arroyito').     Cf.  [14:112.] 
[14:112]  Santa  Clara  KaUdnahehwajh   'height  by  Caehina  arroyito* 

(Katsina&e,  see  [14:11];  Jcwaji  'height').  .  , 

[14:113]  Santa  Clara  ScSbepenihJ e  'Athabascan  corpse  arroyito'  (3ate 

'Athabascan  Indian';  peni  'corpse'   'what  remains  of  a  dead 

body';  hJe  'small  groove'  'arroyito'). 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jean$on  states  that  he  learned  while  at  Santa  Clara 

Pueblo   that    two   "Apache"    Indians  are  buried    somewhere 

sllghtly  south  of  the  village.     At  times  in  the  night  these  Apache 

rise,  f  rom  their  graves  and  are  seen  by  Santa  Clara  Indians.     Mr. 

Jean^on's  informant  said  that  he  always  ran  when  he  passed  near 

the  place  at  night.     He  refused  to  teil  Mr.  Jeanpon  just  where 

these  Apache  lie  buried  for  fear  the  latter  might  dig  up  the 

remains,  an  act  which  the  informant  thought  might  cause  trouble. 

[Gf.  14:11]. 
[14:114]  Santa   Clara    Säbepenihekwajb  'Athapascan   corpse   arroyo 

height'  (Sdbepenihe'e,  see  [14:113];  kwafö  'height'). 
[14:115]  Santa  Clara  SkUq^Hoiii   'painted  rock  point'   (hu  'stone' 

'rock';  U$*  'painting'  'pictograph';  wiud  'projeeting  corner  or 

point').  • 

[14:116]  Santa  Clara  K^aPo^ywjJceji  (first  site)  of  obscure  etymology 

(üTa^o,  see  [14:71];  'yywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'   <'y,yw\  'pueblo', 

Jceji  '  old '  postpound). 

1  ßandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  65, 1892 
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This  ruin  is  said  to  lie  north west  of  Santa  Clara  and  west  of  the 
railroad  track.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  and  original  site  of 
K^apcfvrywi.  Bandelicr  certainly  refers  to  this  site  when  he 
writes:  "A  still  older  site  [than  [14:117]]  is  at  the  outlet  of  a 
mountain  torrent  called  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara,  a  short  dis- 
tance  to  the  west  [of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo].  Tbere,  say  the  natives, 
stood  '  old  Kapo  before  the  white  man  and  the  gray  fathers  came 
to  dwell  among  us'".1  It  is  not  known  what  is  meant  by  a 
"mountain  torrent  called  the  Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara ".  Any 
arroyo  back  of  Santa  Clara  would  be  called  Arroyo  de  Santa 
Clara  by  the  Mexicans.  The  ruin  must  lie  somewhere  near  Behebe 
[14:109].  One  would  hardly  call  the  latter  a  "mountain  torrent". 
Can  it  be  that  the  well  known  Santa  Clara  Canyon  is  here  ref erred 
tot  Hewett*  refers  to  this  ruin  in  the  last  clause  of  the  fol- 
lowing  passage:  "Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits 
ont  6tä  autrefois  occup^s  par  cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  6t6  habitö 
le  plus  r£cemment  est  Old  Kapo  [14:117],  ä  quelques  metres  ä 
Pest  du  village  actuel;  de  l'autre  il  ne  reste  que  des  d£bris".  Cf. 
[14:71],  [14:117]. 

[14:117]  Santa  Clara  K*apo'y,ywikeji  (second  site)  of  obscure  ety 
mology   (K*af>o,  see  [14:71];    'yrrwikeji  *  pueblo  ruin'    <*y,yw\ 
4 pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound). 

It  is  said  that  this  ruin,  which  lies  northeast  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Santa  Clara,  is  what  remains  of  the  pueblo  occupied  by 
the  Santa  Clara  Indians  after  they  abandoned  the  pueblo  [14:116] 
and  before  they  built  their  present  village  [14:71].  Bandelier1 
says  of  this  site:  "The  former  pueblo  and  church  of  Santa  Clara 
have  long  since  disappeared,  but  their  site  is  still  known  to  the 
Indians,  north  of  the  pueblo".  Of  this  ruin  Hewett3  writes: 
"  Pres  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits  ont  6t6  autrefois 
occupäs  par  cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  6t6  habitö  le  plus  r£cemment 
est  Old  Kapo,  ä  quelques  m&trcs  ä  Fest  du  village  actuel".  Cf. 
[14:71],  [14:116].  So  far  as  can  be  learned  this  is  the  pueblo 
which  the  Santa  Claras  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  was  at  this  pueblo  that  the  church  and  monastery 
were  erected  between  1622  and  1629.* 

[14:118]  Santa  Clara  Misbtekeji  4old  church'  (misäte  'church'  <misä 
<  Span,  misa  *  Roman  Catholic  mass ' ;  te i  d welling-place '  fc  house ' ; 
keji  4  old '  postpound). 

"The  church  dates  from  1761  ".*  This  church  is  now  in  ruined 
condition  and  is  no  longer  used. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  65, 1892. 

*  Communautes,  p.  31, 1908. 

»  See  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  467, 1910. 
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[14:119]  A  special  name  is  applied  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indiana  to  the 
southern  part  of  their  village,  but  unfortunately  the  name  is  not 
available. 

[14:120]  Santa  Clara  Kw^hep^qe  'beyond  oak  arroyito',  ref erring  to 
]14 :72]  (Kws&hde,  see  [14 :72] ;  p%yqe  i  beyond ').  This  name  refers 
rather  vaguely  to  the  locality  beyond  (that  is,  south  of )  the  gulch 
[14:72]. 

[14:121]  Santa  Clara  KafyonuQß  4down  below  [14:71]'  (ITapo,  see 
[14:71];  nA  4  below',  g.e  4down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  applies 
to  the  low  f arming  lands  near  Santa  Clara,  lying  west  of  the  Bio 
Grande. 

[14:122]  Santa  Clara '  OtxQnn%  'on  the  other  side'  i^ofqyf  unexplained; 
n%  locative).  This  name  applies  vaguely  to  the  region  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Santa  Clara.  It  is 
very  commonly  used,  sometimes  added  to  other  names  denoting 
places  east  of  the  river. 

Unlocated 

Santa  Clara  RywPi  6skunk-bush  gap'  (ky,  'skunk-bush'  'three-leaved 
sumac'  'Rh us  trilobata',  called  lemita  by  the  Mexicans  of  the 
Tewa  country;  wiH  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  somewhere  in  the  drainage  of  [14:87].  It  gives 
[14:87]  its  Santa  Clara  name.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  two  names 
next  below. 

Santa  Clara  Kywikwaß,  Rywitäakwajh  'skunk-bush  gap  height' 
'skunk-bush  gap  cliff  height'  (Ky,wiH,  see  above;  kwaß  'height'; 
to&a'cliff'). 

Santa  Clara  Kyw?y,ywike}i  'skunk-bush  gap  pueblo  ruin'  (RyAirfi,  spe 
above;  tyywikeji  4 pueblo  ruin'  < yy,ywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  post- 
pound). 

This  is  said  to  be  a  large  pueblo  ruin,  near  the  place  called 
KywPi. 

"Pajarito"  Hill.  "Lesruines  les  plus  septentrionales  [du  district  de 
Gallinas]  appartiennent  ä  la  colline  Pajarito,  prös  de  la  riviöre  de 
Santa-Clara,  ä  dix  ou  douze  milles  ä  Pouest  du  village  indien  de 
ce  nom".1 

San  Juan  P\mp*y,  of  obscure  etymology  (Piyf  'mountain';  p*y,  unex- 
plained). This  name  is  applied  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  to  a  large 
mountain  not  far  south  of  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Clara  Creek 
[14:24].  It  can  be  seen  from  San  Juan  Pueblo,  but  is  difficult  to 
identify. 

*  Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  42, 190$. 
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San  Juan  Popücanrfu  of  obecure  etymology  Üpopi  *  spring'   <po 

4  water5, pi  6to  issue';  lca  unexplained;  nu'u  4below').    Name  of 

a  mountain  situated  not  far  south  of  the  headwaters  of  Santa 

Clara  Creek. 
This  mountain  can  be  seen  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  Pueblo. 
Santa  Clara  Qws&nfjopo  c  creek  or  water  of  a  species  of  rat-like  animal 

called  qws&y/jo'*  (qwvysjo  unidentified  species  of  rodent,  perhaps 

a  kind  of  woodrat;  Po  'water'  'creek'). 
"Thampijel^ukwa  'east  town  yard',  the  narrow  place  east  of  Dono- 

ciano's  house  [at  Santa  Clara]. " l 
"Teikwaa  'estufa  yard'  east  of  Jos6  Guadalupe's  house,  but  rather 

south  of  it,  near  the  corrals  [at  Santa  Clara]."1 
Shrines  on  the  hills  west  of  Santa  Clara. 
On  the  hüls  [14:110],  [14:112],  and  [14:114],  and  on  the  high  land 

just  west  of   these   hills  are   many  curious   shrines  made   by 

arranging  stones  of  various  kinds  on  the  earth.     Prayer-sticks 

and  sacred   meal   are  deposited  at   these   shrines.     Mr.  J.  A. 

Jeanpon  states  that  he  counted  more  than  30  distinct  shrines  on 

these  hills. 
Place  near  Santa  Clara  where  candles  are  burned  in  the  night  on 

certain  occasions.    This  custom  is  of  Christian  origin,  according 

to  Mr.  Jeangon. 

[15]   SANTA  CLARA   EAST  SHEET 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Santa  Clara  Indians  that  the  region  about  lower 
Santa  Clara  Creek  [15:18]  as  far  north  as  Ranchito  [15:14],  as  far  south 
as  slightly  to  the  south  of  Mesilla  settlement  [15:28],  and  about  as  far 
east  as  Puebla  [15:25],  was  formerly  held  by  their  people.  (See  map 
15.)  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  informants  also  have  stated  that 
this  region  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Santa  Clara  people. 
The  pueblo  ruins  [15:21]  and  [15:22]  are  clairaed  by  them.  The  ruin 
[15:24]  is  said  by  all  the  Tewa  to  have  been  a  Hano  pueblo.  See  under 
[15:24].  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  San  Juan  names  prevail  as 
far  south  as  Ranchito  [15:14].  .  • 

[15:1]  Chama  River,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  99-100. 

[15:2]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[15:3]  San  Juan  Piyqe,  see  [11:41]. 

[15:4]  San  Juan  Tsigsähi'uj  see  [11:44]. 

[15:5]  San  Juan  SapofoSu,  see  [12:38]. 

[15:6]  San  Juan  Pqjeg.e,  see  [13:36]. 

[15:7]  San  Juan  Pop^nfiiwe  'black  water  place'  (Po  i water';  ptyf 

'blackness'  4black';  Hwe  locative). 

,  At  this  place  black  marsh-water  is  f ound  only  about  a  f oot  below 

the  surface  of  the  ground.     There  is  an  apple  orchard  just  east  of 

the  place. 

i  Information,  1910. 
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[15:8]  San  Juan  Po'okouiwe  'cold  water  place'  (Po  'water';  Jokcui 
'coldness'  'cold';  we  for  Hwe  locative). 

A  stream  of  cold  water  runs  from  this  place  down  to  Potsag.e 
[15:10]. 

[15:9]  San  Juan  Po/uge  'down  by  the  bend  in  the  river',  referring  to 
a  smali  bend  in  the  river  (Po  '  water ';  fu\c  'projecting  corner  or 
point',  here  referring  to  a  bpnd  of  the  river;  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at'). 
There  are  several  cottonwood  trees  at  this  place. 

[15:10]  San  Juan  Potsag.e  'down  at  the  marshy  place'  (Po  '  water -; 
tsa  'to  cut  through';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

This  place  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  river.  A  stream 
from  a  spring,  from  which  PdokaMwe  [15 :8]  gets  its  narae,  runs 
down  to  this  place. 

[15:11]  San  Juan  Potsaqwo^e  'down  where  it  cuts  through  or  gouges 
out  at  the  marshy  place'  (Po  'water';  Ua  'to  cut  through'  'to 
ooze  out';  qwo  'to  cut  through  or  gouge  out  as  when  a  stream 
washes  away  land';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  is  saidto 
be  applied  to  a  kind  of  gulch  or  bank  at  Potsag.e  [15 :10]. 

[15:12]  San  Juan  Wdbe  'the  high  piain'  (unanalyzable).  The  level 
land  all  about  Ranchito  settlement  [12:14]  is  called  thus  by  the 
San  Juan  Indians.  Cf.  [12:13]  and  [12:14].  It  is  probable  that 
the  locality  called  Llano  [15:15]  was  formerly  included  under  the 
name  Wöbe. 

[15:13]  (1)  San  Juan  Wobeo\yko  'arroyoof  [15:12]'  (Wobeie*  [15:12]; 
JiH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kq  'barranca'  'arroyo 
with  barrancas'). 

(2)  Eng.  Ranchito  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     —  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Ranchito  'arroyo  of  the  little  farm',  refer- 
ring to  [12:14].     =  Eng.  (2). 

This  arroyo  runs  through  the  settlement  of  Ranchito  [15:14]. 
[15:14]  (1)  Eng.  Ranchito  settlement.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ranchito  ' little  farm'.  =Eng.  (1).  The  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  Indians  use  only  the  Span,  name  when  referring 
to  this  place. 

Ranchito  lies  on  both  sides  of  Ranchito  Arroyo  [15:13].     There 
are  a  number  of  Mexican  houses  and  a  small  school-house  at  the 
place. 
[15:15]  (1)  Eng.  Llano  settlement.     (<Span.).     -Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Llano  'the  piain'.  =Eng.  (1).  It  is  probable  that 
the  vicinity  of  Llano  was  formerly  included  under  the  Tewa  name 
Wöbe  [15:12]. 
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[15:16]  Teu4Pog.e  'down  at  the  cottonwood  fluff  water '  (teJ4  'green 
seedpod  of  the  female  tree  of  Populus  wislizeni,  Populus  acumin- 
ata,  or  Populus  angustifolia',  but  used  in  this  place-name  as  an 
abbreviation  of  faMlpobl  (jxftli  'flower')  or  teMtfolcu  (?olcu  'down' 
4  fluff '),  the  fluff  of  the  seed  of  the  female  tree  of  these  species';  fo 
'water';  ge  '  down  at'  'over  at').  There  were  cottonwoods  and 
pools  at  the  place;  bence  the  name. 

This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  site  of  the  present  ranch  of 
Mr.  Lucero  Amado,  which  is  passed  by  the  main  road  connecting 
San  Juan  Pueblo  and  Santa  Cruz  settlement  [15:19]. 

[15:17]  (1)  $u80£e,  Bu8og.ePokw\  'big  corner'  'pool  of  the  big  corner' 
(Ju'w  Marge  low  roundish  place';  ad*0  'bigness'  'big';  g.e  'down 
af'over  at';  Pokwi  'pool'  'lake'  <po  'water',  kw\  unex- 
plained). 

(2)  San  Ildef  onso  P\mpijePohvi  '  lake  of  the  north '  (pimpije 
'north'  <P\rj[f  'mountain',  pije  'toward';  Pokwi  'lake'  <Po 
'water',  Jcw\  unexplained).  For  the  reason  that  this  name  is 
given,  see  below. 

These  names  refer  to  the  large  dell  near  the  Rio  Grande  just 
to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  [15:18].  Near  the 
Rio  Grande  this  dell  is  marshy  and  there  is  a  pool.  This  pool 
is  the  "lake  of  the  north"  of  the  San  lldef onso  sacred  water  cere- 
mony;  see  Cardinal  Sacred  Water  Lakes,  pp.  44-45.  It  is 
at  this  pool  that  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  Sosä  societies 
hold  their  initiation  ceremony  annually',  when  certain  members 
sing  and  pray  at  the  pool  for  eight  days.  The  Kosä  paint  their 
bodies  with  stripes,  using  the  mud  of  this  pool  for  the  purpose. 

[15:18]  (1)  Tsimajo^impohtCu  '  creek  of  the  superior  flaking  stone', 
ref erring  to  Tsimajo  [22:18]  {Tftimajo^  see  [22:18];  V  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohu'u  'creek  with  water  in  it' 
<Po  '  water',  hifu  '  large  groove '  'arroyo').     Cf.  Picuris  (3). 

(2)  JTanf&täy  Kanf&i<£\mPoh\Cu '  the  Canada' '  Canada  Creek' 
{kanfs^tä  <Span.  Canada,  ref  erring  to  the  Cafiada  de  Santa 
Cruz,  see  Span.  (5),  below;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  pohu'u  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hitu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').  This  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  the 
Span.  name. 

(3)  Picuris  "Cheuiäiyond  'Canada  de  Santa  Cruz.'"a  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Eng.  Santa  Cruz  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Caüada  de  Santa  Cruz  '  mountain  Valley  of  the  holy 
cross',  ref  erring  to  Santa  Cruz  settlement  [15:19]. 

The  course  of  the  head waters  of  the  creek  is  shown  on  sheet  [22]. 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notea,  MS.,  1910. 
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[15:19]  (1)  Kam,s%uä'im$u'u  '  cafiada  town,'  ref erring  to  the  Canada 
de  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  (Kans%uä,  see  [15:18];  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  bu'u  '  town '). 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Cruz  settlement.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Santa  Cruz  *  holy  cross'.     =Eng.  (2). 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santa  Cruz  is  at  present  the  only 
church  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  Tewa  country 
which  has  a  priest  in  residence.  Many  Tewa  are  married  at  this 
church. 
[15:20]  (1)  Sqm  Peuii  corrupted  from  the  Span.  name.  =  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Pedro  settlement.   ( <  Span. ).    =  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Pedro  '  Saint  Peter'.     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 
[16:21]  Santa  Clara  P'ajoMu^rywjJceji  'pueblo  ruin  of  winnowing 

basket  corner'  (P%ajobu'u>  see  under  [16:unlocated];  }y,yw%keji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <w\d\  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  postpound).  "Pa- 
yumbu".1 

Bandelier  does  not  mention  this  ruin.     Hewett1  says  of  it: 

Pros  du  village  de  Santa  Clara,  deux  endroits  ont  £t£  autrefois  occup^s  par 
cette  tribu.  Celui  qui  a  6t6  habit6  le  plus  recemment  est  Old  Kapo,  ä  quelques 
metres  ä  Test  du  village  actuel;  de  Pautre  il  ne  reste  que  des  dSbris.  D'autres 
emplacements  des  clans  de  Santa  Clara  se  trouvent  dans  la  Canada  de  Santa- 
Cruz,  vis-ä-vis  d'Espanola,  de  Pautre  cöt6  de  la  riviere,  ä  deux  ou  trois  milles 
de  leur  village  actuel.  Au  sud  de  Santa- Cruz,  k  moins  d'un  mille  du  confluent 
de  la  ri  viere  avec  le  Rio  Grande,  Tewai  [16:22]  s'&evait  sur  une  haute  coli  ine. 
Payumbu  est  a  un  demi-mille  au  nord,  du  c6t£  opposä  de  la  riviere.  Ce  sont 
des  lieux  dont  la  tradition  a  gard£  le  Souvenir;  il  ne  reste  que  des  quantites  de 
tessons  qui  couvrent  le  sol  et  quelques  outils  de  pierre. 

Twitchell2  evidently  refers  to  the  ruin  in  the  followingpassage: 
Up  the  Santa  Cruz  river  [15:18],  beginning  just  below  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  where  there  was  a  pueblo,  in  a  number  of  places  are  sites  of  old 
pueblos,  any  one  of  which  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  tourigt  or  Student. 

The  writer  has  not  visited  the  sites  of  [15:21]  and  [16:22]. 
These  are  located  on  the  map  through  the  kindness  of  Doctor 
Hewett  and  Mr.  Jeanpon,  who  have  visited  them  independently. 
A  number  of  Indiana  also  have  located  them  f  or  the  writer.  Both 
[15:21]  and  [15:22]  are  claimed  by  the  Santa  Claras  as  being 
former  pueblos  of  their  people.  Cf.  [15:22]. 
[15:22]  Santa  Clara  Teung.e'y,r}wiJceji  'pueblo  ruin  below  cottonwood 
gap'  (TewVi,  see  under  [15:unlocated];  ge  'downat'  'over  at'; 
Jy,T)wjJceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <*y,ywi  'pueblo',  leeji  'old'  post- 
pound). "Tewai."1  The  name  resembles  Tewig.e,  the  Tewa 
name  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109],  but  has  different  intona- 
tion  and  a  totally  distinct  etymology  and  origin.     See  [29:109]. 

1  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  31, 1908.      *  R.  E.  Twitchell  In  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
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Some  Indiana,  bowever,  careless  in  etyinological  matters,  have 
attempted  to  connect  the  two  naines. 

Bandelier  does  not  mention  this  ruin.  See  excerpt  from 
Hewett,  under  [15:21], 

The  writer  has  not  visited  the  site,  but  Doctor  Hewett  and  Mr. 
Jean^on  have  kindly  located  it  for  him.  Mr.  Jean^on  writes  1: 
"Tewal  as  given  in  Hewett's  report  [  CornfnimarUds]  is  correct  as 
regards  location." 
[15:23]  T8%waui.  This  name  means  in  the  San  Juan  dialect,  and  pre- 
sumably  also  in  the  Namb6  dialect,  either  'broad  white  line'  or 
'Sride  white  gap'  (ä#  'whiteness'  'white';  waui  4  wide  gap',  but 
in  the  San  Juan  dialect  and  presumably  also  in  the  Namb6  dialect 
qwaui  'broad  line'  of  the  other  Rio  Grande  dialects  has  become 
waui).  In  the  other  dialects  of  Rio  Grande  Tewa  the  name  means 
only  *  wide  white  gap'.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  in  Hano 
Tewa  has  not  been  learned.  A  conspicuous  broad  line  of  soft, 
whitish  rock  occurs  at  this  place  on  both  sides  of  Santa  Cruz 
Cafiada.  Specimens  of  the  rock  were  pbtained,  but  have  not  yet 
been  analyzed.  The  Hano  Tewa  formerly  lived  at  the  pueblo 
[15:24]  at  this  place  and  the  name  is  probably  of  Hano  Tewa 
origin.  The  question  whether  the  Tewa  name  meant  originally 
*  white  line'  or  i  white  gap'  mustawait  answer  until  it  is  deter- 
mined  whether  the  Hano  Tewa  word  meaning  'broad  line'  is 
qwaui  or  waui.  The  Namb6  form  fsewaui  [23:30]  clearly  means 
'yellowgap,'  not  'yellow  line'.  The  Tewa  commonly  translate 
the  name  as  4  white  gap '.  At  which  Tewa  village  Hewett  obtained 
the  following  explanation  is  not  known  to  the  writer : 

Tsawari  est  un  mot  des  Tewas  et  signifie  bände  blanche  vers  le  centre.  Or, 
derridre  la  colline  eur  laquelle  est  situ£  le  village,  s'eldve  un  plateau,  et  une 
intercalation  de  roches  blanches  calcairee,  au  centre  de  la  paroi  du  precipice, 
donne  l'apparence  d'une  bände  blanche  autour  du  rocher.  C'est  la  coutume 
des  Tewas  de  donner  a  leurs  villages  des  noms  qui  d£crivent  leur  Situation.2 

The  pueblo  ruin  [15:24]  has  taken  its  name  from  this  ruin,  as 
Hewett  says  in  the  quotation  given  above.  For  quoted  forms  of 
the  name,  see  under  [15:24]. 
[15:24]  fs^waui^QTfwiJceji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  wide  white  gap',  ref er- 
ring to  [15:23]  (Tsvwaui,  see  [15:23];  'qywjjceji  'pueblo  ruin' 
<qyw\  ' pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  postpound).  For  the  application  of 
the  name,  see  the  quotation  under  [15 :23].  "  Tceewddigi,"  * '  Tcee- 
wfige".8  (Hano  forms.)  The  first  form  is  probably  for  fl%- 
wauiJiH  (HH  locative);  the  second  form  the  writer  takes  to  be  a 

i  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  November,  1911.       »Stepheu  la  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  35,  1891. 
•    *  Hewett,  Comman&utes,  p.  31, 1906. 
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poorer  spelling,  equivalent  to  the  first.  "ChawÄri".1  "Tsa- 
w&rii".3  This  form  is  doubtless  for  fs^ßwcuW4  (V  locative). 
"Tcewadi".3  "Tsawari".4  "Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi".5  The  first 
of  these  f orms  is  evidently  f roin  Hewett's  Information  f rom  the 
Tewa,  the  second  Fewkes's  spelling. 

The  ruin  consists  of  low  mounds  of  disintegrated  adobe,  lying 
on  a  low  bluff  on  the  south  side  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  a  short  dis- 
tance  west  of  thö  Mexican  settlement  of  Puebla  [15:25].  It  is 
.  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery.  The  site  is  well  known  to 
Mexicans  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  whom  guided  the  writer 
to  the  place.  % 

The  ruin  is  known  to  the  Tewa  by  the  name  fi&wajffV*.  Tewa 
and  Mexican  informants  had  never  heard  that  it  is  called  also 
44  Yam  P'ham-ba  ",8  San  Cristöbal,  or  any  name  other  than  fsvwaui. 
Of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Tss&wcui  prior  to  their  building  of 
the  pueblo  the  informants  knew  nothing;  not  one  of  them  had 
heard  that  the  people  of  fs^waui  were  Tano  people  or  that  they 
came  originally  f  rom  the  Tano  country  or  f rom  4  down  country  \ 
See  Tano  (NamesofTribes  andPeoples,  page  576).  The  evidence 
is  contradictory  and  conf using.  We  quote  in  Chronologie  order 
what  various  writers  say:  "  Los  Queres  [Keresans],  Taos  y  Pecos, 
peleaban  contra  los  Tehuas  y  Tanos."7  44Los  Tanos,  que  cuando 
se  sublevaron  vivian  en  San  Crist6bal  [29:45]  y  en  San  Läzaro 
[29:52],  dos  pueblos  situados  en  la  parte  austrat  de  la  villa  de  Santa 
¥6  [29:5]  despues  por  las  hostilidades  de  los  Apachesy  de  los  Pecos 
y  Queres  [Keresans]  se  trasladaron  y  f  undaron  con  los  mismos 
nombres  dos  pueblos,  tres  leguas  largas  de  San  Juan  [11 :  San  Juan 
Pueblo]."8  "  Higher  up  [in  Santa  Cruz  Canada,  [15:18]],  toward 
Chimayo  [22:18],  there  are  said  to  be  well  defined  ruins  on  the 
mountain  sides,  the  names  of  two  of  which  are  Po-nyi  Num-bu  [22 : 
unlocated]  and  Yam  P'ham-ba  [elsewhere  given  by  Bandelier  as 
the  Tano  Tewa  name  of  San  Cristöbal  [29:45],  q.  v.].  The  site  of 
Yam  P'ham-ba  is  probably  that  of  the  socalled  4 Puebla'  [15:25], 
two  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19].  The  former  [Po-nyi  Num- 
bu]  is  very  ancient,  but  Yam  P'ham-ba  was  a  village  which  the 
Tano  [see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576]  construeted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  after  the  uprising  of  1680, 
when  they  f  orsook  the  Galisteo  [29:39]  region  and  moved  north  in 

1  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bnr.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Namta  Information),  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  823, 
1910. 
'Ibid.  (Santa  Clara  Information). 

■Fewkes  in  Nineteenüi  Rep.  Bur,  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614  (Hano  name.) 
<  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  697, 1906. 
»Hewett,  Communautds,  p.  31, 1908. 
•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  83, 1892. 

'  Escalante  (1778),  Carta  al  Padre  Morfl,  par.  7,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  103,  note. 
«Relacion  Anönlma,  1718,  p.  127,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid. 
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order  to  be  nearer  their  kindred,  the  Tehuas  [Tewa].  Vargas  f ouiid 
them  there  in  1692,  when  he  made  his  first  successf  ul  dash  into 
New  Mexico.  There  is  also  a  ruin  in  that  neighborhood,  I-pe-re 
[elsewhere  gi  ven  by  Bandelier  as  the  Tano  Tewa  name  of  San  Laz- 
aro [29:52]],  or  San  Lazaro,  which  dates  f  rom  the  same  period. 
Both  wfereabandöned  after  the  reconquest,  San  Lazaro  in  1694,  and 
Yain  Fhamba  or  San  Cristobal  in  the  same  year.  It  [San  Cristö- 
bal]  was  subsequently  reoocupied,  and  finally  deserted  in  1696, 
after  the  murder  of  the  missionary  Fray  Jos6  de  Arvizu  on  the  4th 
of  June.  With  him  was  killed  the  priest  of  Taos,  Fray  Antonio 
Carboneli.  In  the  Caffada  de  Santa  Cruz  [15:18],  consequently, 
there  are  ruins  of  historic,  as  well  as  of  pre-historic  pueblos;  a 
fact  which  future  explorers  should  bear  in  mind".1  "After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  [1631],  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristobal 
[29:45]  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:18],  as  already 
related.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among  the  Moquis 
[Hopi]".2  "San  Lazaro  [29:52]  .  .  .  which  was  abandoned  after 
the  uprising  in  1680  and  never  occupied  again."8  "  Les  ruines  de 
Tsawari  se  trouvent  sur  une  petite  coiline  du  cötä  sud,  ä  cinq 
inilies  plus  haut  [than  [15:21]  and  [15:22]],  sur  la  Canada  [15:18]. 
Le  nora  historique  de  ce  village  est  San  Cristoval.  Nous  avons 
ßtabli  que  ce  Heu  est  le  Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi,  oü  vivait  le  peuple 
Hano,  aujourd'hui  ä  Hopi.  Les  Indiens  de  Santa  Clara  et  de  San 
Ildefonso  ont  ä  cet  6gard  des  traditions.  Dans  ces  deux  villages, 
on  trouve  encore  des  Indiens  qui  se  rappellent  les  visites  faites 
par  les  Indiens  Hano  ä  leur  demeure  ancestrale,  selon  une  coutume 
en  usage  chez  les  Pueblos.  Une  preuve  d'identification  importante 
est  la  localite*  elle-mÄme  .  .  .  L'identification  de  cet  endroit  avec  le 
San  Cristoval  de  l'histoire  est  ägalement  complöte,  car  c'est  le  nom 
par  lequel  la  ruine  est  connue  des  Mexicains  de  la  vall6e.  A  propos 
de  ce  village,  Bandelier  dit:  '  Yam  P'hamba  6tait  un  village  con- 
struit  par  les  Tanos  dans  le  voisinage  de  Santa  Cruz  apres  la 
rfivolte  de  1680,  lorsqu'ils  abandonnerent  la  r6gion  de  Galisteo  et 
allerent  au  nord  pour  se  rapprocher  de  leurs  parents,  les  Tehuas. 
II  y  a  aussi,  dans  ce  voisinage,  une  ruine,  Ipera,  ou  San  Lazaro, 
qui  date  de  la  m6me  pöriode.  Ils  f  urent  tous  deux  abandonnäs 
apres  la  conquöte,  en  1694,  furent  ensuite  repris  et  finalement 
d6sert6s  en  1696. "'*  "The  natives  of  this  pueblo  [San  Cristobal 
[29:45]],  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:51]  were  forced  by  hostilitiesof  the 
Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  transfer  their 
pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [ll:San  Juan  Pueblo],  where 
the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names  (Bancrof  t,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex. ,  p.  186, 1889).     This  removal  (which  was  more  strictly  to  a 

* Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88  and  notee,  1892.     » Ibid. ,  p.  106. 

» Ibid. ,  p.  103.  '  He wett,  Communautes,  pp.  81-82, 1908. 
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place  called  Pueblito  [Puebla  [15:25]],  near  the  present  Potrero  [15: 
unlocated],  about  2  m.  e.  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz  [15 :18]),  occurred  af  ter  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  prior  to 
1692,  at  which  latter  date  the  natives  were  f ound  by  Vargas  in  their 
new  locality .  The  pueblo  was  abartdoned  in  1694,  but  was  later  re- 
occupied,  and  was  finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder  of  their 
missionary  in  June  of  that  y ear.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now 
among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona." *  It will  be  noticed  that  Bandelier  ap- 
pears  not  to  have  visited  Ts%wcui  Pueblo  ruin  or  vicinity,  and 
merely  approximates  the  site  of  "YamP'ham-ba"  (San  Cristöbal) 
as  a  pueblo  [15:25].  Hewett  is  more  definite,  but  his  information 
is  contradicted  by  the  writer's  information.  Even  the  Mexicans 
living  at  Puebla  [15:25]  whom  the  author  interviewed  had  appa- 
rently  never  heard  that  fss^wcui  Pueblo  ruin  is  called  San  Cristöbal. 
The  history  of  the  people  of  fss&wcui  after  they  abandoned  the 
pueblo  is,  on  the  other  hand,  widely  known  among  the  Tewa. 
Bandelier  says  merely:  " After  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
[from  New  Mexico  in  1680],  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristöbal  [29:45] 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  as  already  related. 
Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among  the  Moquis  [Hopi]."3 
"It[San  Cristöbal  by  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]]  was  .  .  .  finally  deserted 
in  1696,  after  the  murder  of  the  missionary  Fray  Josö  de  Arvizu  on 
the  4th  of  June."8  "Tsawari,  ou  Tcewadi,  oü  vivait  lepeuple 
Hano  [unmapped],  aujourd'hui  k  Hopi.  Les  Indiens  de  Santa 
Clara  et  de  San  Ildefonso  ont.  k  cet  6gard  de  traditions.  Dans 
ces  deux  villages,  on  trouve  encore  des  Indiens  qui  se  rap- 
pellent  les  visites  faites  par  les  Indiens  Hano  k  leur  demeure 
ancestrale,  selon  une  coutume  en  usage  chez  les  Pueblos." 4  "  Most 
of  their  descendants  [those  of  San  Cristöbal  [29:45J  and  San 
Lazaro  [29:52]]  are  now  among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona."1  The 
writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  number  of  Tewa 
Indians  the  unifortn  information  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ts^waui 
were  Tewa  and  that  they  fled  to  the  Hopi  several  generations 
ago  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Mexicans  and  to  help 
the  Hopi  fight  the  Navaho  and  the  Mexicans.  On  reaching 
the  Hopi  country  they  built  a  new  pueblo,  called  "Tewa"  (see 
Hano  [unmapped]).  Hano  Tewa  f  requently  visit  the  Tewa  and 
other  pueblos  of  the  Bio  Grande  drainage,  trading  or  selling 
goods.  They  sometimes  visit  also  fs^waui,  the  site  of  their 
former  pueblo.  Two  Hano  Tewa  men  visited  the  Tewa  villages  in 
1910.  Information  obtained  by  a  friend  from  J.  M.  Naranjo,  an 
aged  Santa  Clara  Indian,  assigns  a  reason  not  usually  given  for  the 
migration  of  the  people:   "Long  ago  people  of  our  language 

i  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  428, 1910.  *  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108, 1892.  <  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  81, 1908. 
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lived  near  Chimayo  [22:18],  at  fss^wcui^  and  there  came  Moki 
[IToso'Qrjf,  Hopi]  people  and  said  they  were  fighting  much  with 
the  Navaho,  and  for  these  people  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the 
Navaho,  and  that  they  would  give  them  lands  to  sow  for  their 
families.  They  all  went,  to  a  man,  deserting  fsgwcuii.  They 
went  to  tibahvaji  4  a  mesa  top '  [tota  '  cliff ' ;  hwaji  '  top ']  and  were 
given  lands  below.  Then  came  Navaho,  very  many.  The  cap- 
tain  told  the  people  that  he  would  spend  the  night  below  in  the 
fields  and  half-way  up  on  the  mesa.  After  breakfast  they  all 
went  down  to  fight  the  Navaho,  they  and  the  K^ozö'qyf.  They 
met  the  Navaho  at  a  place  between  two  high  hüls.  They  fought 
all  day,  f rom  breakfast  until  the  sun  was  pretty  low.  All  the 
Navaho  were  killed  except  one  to  carry  the  news  home.  Many 
Moki  [Hopi]  died  also.  So  that  place  is  called  TuwVi  [tu  '  flesh'; 
wPi  4gap']."  An  old  man  of  San  Ildefonso  gave  the  writer 
the  following  Information:  A  fellow  tribesman  of  Pu!e  'Little 
Jackrabbit'  (pu  4jackrabbit';  'e  diminutive;  Tewa  name  of  a 
young  Oraibi  Hopi  silversmith,  wh'o  lives,  working  at  his  trade, 
at  San  Ildefonso  and  Santo  Domingo)  visited  San  Ildefonso  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  man  said  that  the  people  of  uTano  " 
village  at  Hopi  used  to  live  at  Tss&wcui.  When  the  people 
left  fss&wctfi  they  buried  a  big  storage  jar  (n4ly,mbe  'storage 
jar,'  Span,  tinajon)  filled  with  blue  turquoise,  red  coral,  and 
other  beautiful  things,  somewhere  near  the  pueblo.  What  the 
jar  contains  is  very  valuable.  Nobody  has  yet  found  it.  The 
fs&waJt  people  went  straight  to  the  Hopi  country.  They  shot 
an  arrow  four  times  and  then  they  reached  Hopiland.  See 
[15:23],  [15:25],  Tano  (Names  of  Tmbes  and  PEOPLES,page  676), 
San  Cristöbal  [29:45],  San  Cristöbal  [15:unlocated],  San  Läzaro 
[29:52],  San  Läzaro  [15:unlocated],  uPotrero"  [15:unlocated], 
J&yfciygi  [15:unlocated],  5 01c  qmboJii  [15:unlocated],  and  Hano 
Pueblo  [unmapped]. 
115:25]  (1)  Eng.  Puebla.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Puebla,  perhaps  named  f rom  the  large  town  of  this 
name  in  Mexico.  Span,  •puebla  means  4settlement,'  but  is  an 
uncommon  and  little-known  word  in  New  Mexican  Span. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

"The  site  of  Yam  P'ham-ba  is  probably  that  of  the  so  called 
'Puebla'  two  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz".1  Bandelier  identifies  the 
site  of  his  "Yam  P'hamba"  with  that  of  fs^wc^qywiJc^ji;  see 
"Yam  Phamba"  [29:45].  "Tsawarii  .  .  .  The  Tewa  name  of  a 
pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or  near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Puebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  e.  Rio 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  83,  not«,  1892. 
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Arriba  C!o. ,  N.  Mex." l  Indian  and  Mexican  inf ormants  state  that 
the  place  is  called  Puebla,  never  Pueblito.  The  «ettlement  consists 
of  a  string  of  Mexican  houses  and  farms  between  the  arid  hüls  on 
the  south  and  the  bed  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek  on  the  north.  See 
[15:23],  [15:24]. 
[15:26]  (1)  Hviahvtu  'dry  arroyo',  probably  translating  the  Span, 
name.     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.    Seco  Arroyo,    Arroyo   Seco    Arroyo.     (<  Span.). 
=  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa(l). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Seco c  dry  arroyo  \     =  Eng.  (2).   Cf .  Tewa  (1). 
This  is  a  large,  deep,  and  usually  dry  arroyo.     It  was  at  this 

arroyo  that  a  "battle"  was  fought  between  Mexicans  and  Tewa 
Indians  about  a  Century  ago,  according  to  a  San  Juan  inf  ormant. 
"The  governor  of  San  Juan  Pueblo  was  at  that  time  Baltazar  and 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Mexicans  was  Armijo.  They  had 
a  battle  in  the  HvtahxCu,  or  Arroyo  Seco,  south  of  Santa  Cruz 
Creek.  It  was  a  big  battle.  There  were  five  wagonloads  of  dead 
Mexicans.  One  wagon  which  the  Indians  captured  contained 
ammunition.  At  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  the  Mexican 
leader  wanted  to  conf  er  with  the  Indian  leader.  The  latter  agreed 
to  come  unarmed  to  the  former.  Peace  was  made.  But  when 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  returning  together  to  Santa  Cruz, 
suddenly  the  Indians  were  seized  and  were  locked  up  in  Santa 
Cruz  church.  "  Just  a  little  bread  was  thrown  in  to  the  Indians, 
but  they  ref  used  to  eat  such  f ood.  They  were  Tewa  Indians,  and 
•  some  of  them  were  f rom  San  Juan."  This  informant  was  an  old 
man  and  he  stated  that  his  father  took  part  in  this  "  battle."  The 
writer  is  unable  to  explain  this  account.  It  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  engagement  which  Bandelier3  mentions:  "The  Arroyo  Seco 
was  the  scene  of  the  engagement  in  August,  1837,  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Perez  was  routed  by  the  insurgents  f  rom  Taos  and  north- 
ern  New  Mexico". 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  deposit  of  good  guayave  stone  [see 
Minerals]  somewhere  near  Seco  Arroyo. 
[15:27]  (1)  Eng.  Polvadera  Settlements   (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  New  Mexican  Span.  Polvadera  for  Span,  polvareda  'dust 
storm'  'dust  wind'.     =Eng.  (1). 

The  settlement  consists  of  a  f ew  Mexican  farms  scattered  along 
near  the  river.     There  appears  to  be  no  Tewa  name.    The  Span, 
name  is  well  applied;  it  is  a  very  dust-windy  place. 
[15:28]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  rvnjoPvyge'bejond  Black  Mesa  [18:19]' 
(Tynjo,  see  [18:19];  P%yge  'beyond'). 

»  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  822, 1910.      «Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88,  note,  1892. 
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[16:29]  Namb6  Joktfu  'cane-cactus  arroyo'  (jo  'cane-cactus'  *  Opun- 

tia  arborescens';  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  upper  part  of  this  arroyo  is  shown  on  map  [22].     Cf . 

[22:34]. 

Unlocated 

Santa  Clara  Jiyfciygi  'end  of  the  willows'  (jiys  'willow';  V$i)q% 
said  to  mean  '  end').  This  name  was  obtained  f  rom  a  single  Santa 
Clara  informant,  and  was  said  by  him  to  refer  to  a  place  near 
fsaewcui  [15 :24].  It  was  obtained  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
endeavor  to  get  information  respecting  Bandelier's  "Yam 
P'hamba";  see  "Yam  P'hamba"  under  [15:24]. 

(1)  Eng.  Montevista.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Montevista  'forest  view'.     =Eng.  (1). 

This  place  is  said  to  be  a  small  Mormon  settlement  a  short  dis- 
tance  north  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]. 

Santa  Clara  'Ofcomboui  Marge  sand-pile'  i?oJcQi)s  4sand';  l&JLi  4large 
pile'). 

This  name  was  given  as  that  of  a  place  in  Santa  Cruz  Caftada 
[15:18]  a  short  distance  above  Santa  Cruz  [15:19].  The  inform- 
ant was  unable  to  locate  the  place  more  definitely.  It  can  hardly 
be  the  "Yam  P'ham-ba"  of  Bande  Her;  see  under  [29:45]  and 
[15:24]. 

Santa  Clara  F'ajd^u'u  'winnowing  basket  corner'  {p*ajo  'shallow 
roundish  basket  used  for  winnowing  wheat  and  other  purposes'; 
Jw'w  4arge  low  roundish  place'). 

This  is  the  corner  which  gives  the  ruin  [15:21]  its  name.  Its 
exact  location  is  uncertain. 

"Potrero".1  The  name  means  4tongue  of  land'  'enclosed  piece  of 
pasture  land '.  u  The  natives  of  this  pueblo  [San  Cristöbal  [29 :45]] 
.  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  were  forced  by  hostilities  of  the 
Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  trans- 
fer  their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [11:  San  Juan 
Pueblo],  where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names 
(Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  186,  1889).  This  removai 
(which  was  more  strictly  to  a  place  calied  Pueblito  [Puebla 
[15:25]]  near  the  present  Potrero,  about  2  m.  e.  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15: 19],  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  [15 :  18]),  occurred  after  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680  and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the  natives 
were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new  iocality.  The  pueblo  [two 
pueblos?]  was  abandoned  in  1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and 
was  finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder  of  their  missionary 
in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Hopi  of  Arizona."1    The  present  writer's  Tewa  and  Mexi- 

»  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,p.  428, 1910. 
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can  informants  knew  of  no  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 

[15:19]  called  the  "Potrero".     See  [15:24],  [29:45],  [29:52],  San 

Cristöbal  [15:unlocated],  and  San  Ldzaro  [15 -.unlocated]. 
(1)  Eng.  Santo  Nino.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Santo  Nino '  holy  child ',  ref erring  to  Jesus.    =  Eng.  (1). 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  iocality  or  a  hamlet  between  Ranchito 

[15:14]  and  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]. 
(1)  Eng.  Cuarteles.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cuarteles  '  quarters'  'barracks '.    =Eng.  (1).    "Quar- 

tellaa."1 
The  informants  said  that  Cuarteles  is  somewhere  south  of  Santa 

Cruz  [16:19].     The  archeological  map *  referred  to  above  places  it 

on  the  northern  side  of  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of 

Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Clara  TewPi,  Tewig.e  'cottonwood  tree  gap'  6down  at  cotton- 

wood  tree  gap'  (te   'cottonwood  tree'  4Populus  wislizeni';  w$i 

'gap';  ge  'downat'  'over  at'). 
This  unlocated  gap  has  given  the  ruin  [15:22]  its  name.     See 

[15:22]. 
Span.  San  Cristöbai,  a  former  settlement  of  Tano  Indians  3  leagues 

f  rom  San  Juan  [11:  San  Juan  Pueblo],  situated  probably  in  Santa 

Cruz  Canada  [15:18].     See  [29:45],   [15:24],   and    San    Läzaro 

[15:  unlocated]. 
Span.  San  Lazaro,  a  former  settlement  of  Tano  Indians  3  leagues  f rom 

San  Juan[ll:San  Juan  Pueblo]  and  probably  in  Santa  Cruz  Cafiada 

[15:18].     See  [29:52],  [15:24],  and  San  Cristöbai,  above. 

[16]   SAN  ILDEFONSO   NORTHWEST  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  16)  shows  a  large  area  of  Pajarito  Plateau,  west  of 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  and  south  of  Santa  Clara  Creek.  The  country 
is  a  high  plateau  of  tufaceous  stone  cut  by  deep  canyons  and  arroyos. 
The  drainage  is  from  the  Jemez  Mountains  in  the  west  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  east.  The  region  shown  is  wild  and  little  explored,  and 
the  existing  maps  of  it  are  very  inadequate.  Many  ruins  exist,  some 
of  which  are  shown.  In  this  area  is  the  Pajarito  Park.  "I  here 
restrict  the  name  Pajarito  Park  to  the  district  10  miles  long  by  4  wide 
that  is  under  withdrawal  and  consideration  for  a  national  park  (H.  R. 
7269,  58th  Cong.)  ...  As  the  lines  are  now  drawn  it  creates  Paja- 
rito Park  with  the  4Pajarito'  [17:34]  left  out"2 

[16:1]  Santa  Clara  Creek,  see  [14:24]. 
[16:2]  Puye  Mesa,  see  [14:45]. 


i  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pl.  xvir,  1906.  *  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  698, 1905. 
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[16:3]  Santa  Clara  Pteqv>apohufu,  see  [14:78]. 

[16:4]  Santa  Clara  Ru'iyfhu'u,  see  [14:79]. 

[16:5]  Santa  Clara  PHnf^hu'u,  see  [14:81].    • 

[16:6]  Santa  Clara  TqnCahu'u,  see  [14:82]. 

[16:7]  Santa  Clara  rtfy&ehu%  see  [14:83]. 

[16:8]  Santa  Clara  Qm<xwiwaQp\r)fhx^u^  see  [14:84]. 

[16:9]  Santa  Clara  K%ahu'u,  see  [14:85]. 

[16:10]  Santa  Clara  $w$puPohu%  see  [14:86]. 

[16:11]  Santa  Clara  Näbahu'u,  see  [14:91]. 

[16:12]  Santa  Clara  Kywihu'u,  see  [14:87]. 

[16:13]  Pimpij£\QqwoQfi,  see  [14:96]. 

[16:14]  ^Äkqmpij^iygwogfi^  see  [14:97]. 

[16:15]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[16:16]  San  Ildefonso  tdbaqwaJc^nto^lwe  '  cave-dwelling  in  which  the 

meal  was  put'  (htaqwa  'cave-dwelling'  <löba  '  cliff ',  qwa  denoting 

state  of  being  a  receptacle;  k%%i)f  4flour'  'meal';  to  4to  put  in' 

4  to  be  in';  Hwe  locative). 
[16:17]  San  Ildefonso  Tfs^hu^impyQ^ekwajh  'the  height  between  the 

two  branches  of  [16:20]'  (Tf^hu'u,  see  [16:20];  Hu  locative  and 

adjective-forming    postfix;    piyge    4in    the    middle    of;    kwaji 

4  height'). 
[16:18]  San  Ildefonso  Pimpije'intf%hu'u  4  northern  branch  of  [16:20]' 

(Pimpije  4north'  <Piys  4mountain';  pije  'toward';  Hu  locative 

and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tf&hiCu,  see  [16:20]).    Cf.  [16:19]. 
[16:19]   San    Ildefonso   • ) Äkqmpiji\nbf%h\i!u    4southern    branch    of 

[16:20]'  Cakqmpije  4south'    ^akqyf   4 piain'   4down   country', 

pije  4toward';  V  Mocative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tf%- 

hu'u,  see  [16:20]).     Cf.  [16:18]. 
[16:20]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tf%h\£u  of  obscure  etymology  (tf%  unex 

plained,  said  to  be  neither  tf%  'small'  nor  tf%  'money';  htfu 

'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [16:26],  [16:27]. 

(2)  Eng.  Las  Marias  Arroyo.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Marias  4mountain  Valley  of  the  three 
bright  stars  of  Orion's  Beif.     =Eng.  (2). 

[16:21]  San  Ildefonso  Pszqws&yhvaQfi  'deer  tail  mesa'  (p%  'mule- 
deer';  qws&yf  'tail';  kwage  'mesa'). 

[16:22]  San  Ildefonso  Qekebee  'little  corner  of  the  hard  penis'  (<Je 
'penis';  Jce  'hardness'  'hard';  b<?e  4small  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:23]  San  Ildefonso  T%y,pihv]ewaje  'height  by  red  white-earth  ar- 
royo' (Tvpihtiu,  see  [16:24];  favaß  'heighf ). 

[16:24]  San  Ildefonso  T'vpihu'u  'red  white-earth  arroyo'  (t'y*  4a 
kind  of  white  earth',  see  under  Minerals;  pi  'redness'  'red'; 
hu?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
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[16:25]  San  Ildefonso  P*ahewihu'u  'arroyo  of  fire  gully  gap'  (P'ake- 

wfi,    see    under  [16:unlocated],  p.   277;    hv!u  'large  groove' 

'arroyo'). 
[16:26]  San  Ildefonso  Tf&iyhvag.e  of  obscure  etymology  {tf%  unex- 

plained,  as  in  [16:20]  and  [16:27];  'i' i  locative  and  adjective-form- 

ing  postfix;  kwag.e  'mesa'). 
[16:27]  San  Ildefonso  Tf%piys  of  obscure  etymology  (tf%  unex- 

plained,  as  in  [16:20  and  [16:26];  p\yf  4mountain'). 
This  large  hill  has  a  smali  flat  top  surrounded  by  cliffs.     (See 

pl.  12,  C.)    This,  hill  is  said  to  have  no  Span.  name. 
[16:28]  San  Ildefonso  Tf%pimbv?u,  Tf^bxüu  of  obscure  etymology 

{Tf%Piys,  see  [16:27];  tf$  unexplained,  as  in  [16:20],  [16:26], 

[16:27];  \tfu  4  large  low  roundish  place'). 
[16:29]  San  Ildefonso  T%bin<ir}V Qyge  'down  where  the  soft  earth  is 

dug'  (t%bi  4soft';  nbyf  ' earth';  Vqyj»  'to  dig';  gfi  'down  at' 

4  over  at '). 
[16:30]  Eng.  Pajarito  Station.     This  Station  was  established  by  the 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  some  time  between 

1908  and  1912.     The  name  was  probably  given  by  Miss  Clara  D. 

True,  who  owns  a  large  ranch  near  by,  which  she  has  named  Pa- 
jarito Ranch.    The  name  Pajarito  is  taken  of  course  from  the 

Pajarito  Plateau,  etc. ;  see  [17:34]. 
[16:31]  San  Ildefonso  Stib&Qkwtjotinaia  4Mrs.  Stevenson's  ranch' 

(Stib&Q  <Eng.  Stevenson;  Jcwijo  'old  woman';  ti  possessive; 

ndba  4  ranch ').  . 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson  has  a  ranch  at  this  place.  Mrs.  Steven- 
son herseif  calls  her  ranch  Tunyo  Ranch,  namingit  from  T'fm/o, 

the  Black  Mesa  [16:130]. 
[16:32]  San  Ildefonso  Takabu'u,  Tdhv!u  4comer  where  the  grass  is 

thick*  'grass  corner'  (ta  'grass';  Ica  4denseness'  'dense';  J^Cu 

'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  place  is  near  the  river,  just  south  of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  most 

southerly  alfalfa  field. 
[16:33]  Pojoaque  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 
[16:34]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P%8QQfhj?u  '  deer  hörn  arroyo '  (p%  '  mule- 

deer ';  %W)f  '  hörn ';  hifu  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 

(2)  Eng.  Contrayerba  arroyo.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  las  Contrayerbas  4  narrow  mountain  Val- 
ley of  the  weed-species  called  by  the  Mexicans  contrayerba.' 
=  Eng.  (2). 

[16:35]  San  Ildefonso  Ts^bikqhu^u  'soft  arroyo'  (ts£bi  4softness' 
4 soft';  JcQhvtu  4 arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  hin 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').  7^8/would  be  said  of  soft  earth  or 
rock  or  any  other  soft  substance. 
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[16:36]  San  Udefonso  PeJtaQJoywikqi  *  paeblo  ruin  down  at  the  place 
of  a  species  of  kangaroo  rat'  {pedu  a  small  roden t  which  walks 
and  jumps  like  a  kangaroo,  also  called  pe;  Qe  i  down  at '  4  over 
at';  'qiywi  4  pueblo';  Jceji  'old'  postpound).  "Pe-ra-ge."1 
44  Perage."2  "  Perage  (maison  du  clan  du  rat  des  montagnes)." B 
Perage  has  been  described  by  Bandelier,1  and  Hewett.4 
Twitchell*  evidently  refers  to  PeMQe  when  he  writes,  ua  large 
mound  across  the  river  from  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Udefonso. " 
The  present  writer's  Tewa  informants  did  not  know  whether 
PeMQe  was  still  inhabited  or  already  abandoned  at  the  time  the 
Spaniards  first  came  to  the  Tewa  country.  The  scene  of  a  Com 
Maiden  story  obtained  at  San  Udefonso  is  laid  at  PeMQe.  The 
tradition  that  PeMQe  was  a  village  of  the  San  Udefonso  people  is 
very  definite  and  widely  known.  According  to  Hewett:  "  When 
the  mesa  life  grew  unbearable  from  lack  of  water,  and  removal  to 
the  valley  became  a  necessity,  a  detachment  from  Otowi  [16:105] 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Perage  in  the  Valley  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bio  Grande  about  a  mile  west  of  their  [the  San  Udefonso 
people's]  present  site."°  It  is  believed  that  PeMQe  is  located 
quite  accurately  on  the  sheet. 

[16:37]  (1)  San  Udefonso  Pot8$yw%8tnn%,  Pot#$ii84nn%,  Pot8$y\D%8&%- 
n%Pofcwi,  Pot#$n8tnn%Pokwiy  Pots^yw^s^nns^oJcu,  Pot8&n8$n- 
nstfoku,  PoixiywzMnnsetdbaj  Potsins^nns^ba  4  place  of  the  t)lue 
or  green  water  man'  'pool  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green 
water  man '  4  hill  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green  water  man ' 
4  cliffs  at  the  place  of  the  blue  or  green  water  man '  (Po  4  water'; 
t84yw%  4  blueness '  *  blue '  4  greenness '  *  green ',  the  syllable  w$ 
being  most  frequently  elided  when  the  place-name  is  pronounced; 
8$Qf  'man  in  prime';  n%  locative  4at',  locative  postfix;  pokw\ 
4lake'  4pool'  <po  *  water',  hw\  unexplained;  >oku  4hill';  Iota 
4  cliff ').  Many  inquiries  regarding  potsüryws&svyf  were  made,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  name  designates  a 
mythic  being.  The  color  U$yw%  symbolizes  the  north,  not  the 
west  The  name  Pot8$yw%8tnn%  appears  to  have  in  its  origin 
something  to  do  with  the  pool;  see  below. 

(2)  San  Udefonso  TsimpijePokwi  'lake  of  the  west'  (tsimpije 
4  west'  <tebyf  unexplained,  pije  4toward';  pdkw\  4lake'  4,pool' 
<Po  4 water',  hv\  unexplained).  For  the  reason  this  name  is 
applied,  see  below. 

The  pool  is  just  west  of  the  big  pear  tree  of  the  farm  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar.    This  pool  is  the  "lake  of  the  west"  of 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  78, 1892.  «  Antiqultiee,  p.  16, 1906. 

«Hewett:  General  View,  p.  697, 1906;  Antiqui-  »In  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 

tlea,  p.  16  1906.  •  Hewett,  Antiqulties,  p.  20, 1906. 
1  Hewett,  Commonantes,  p.  82, 1906. 
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the  San  Ildefonso  sacred  water  ceremony;  see  Cardenal  Sacred 
Water  Lakes,  pp.  44-45.  West  of  the  pool  rise  two  little  hüls — 
the  'ohi,  with  clifflike  sides,  and  the  iota.    Cf .  [16:38]  and  [16:39]. 

[16:38]  San  Ildefonso  Pot8$yw%8tnn%?ir)fhi?u,  PotsünstnnstfiQfhtfu 
6blue  or  green  water  man  place  arroyo'  (PotsQyws&stnnsz,  see 
[16:37];  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hv!u  Marge 
groove'  'arroyo').    The  name  is  probably  taken  from  [16:37]. 

[16:39]  San  Ildefonso .  Pot8<$ipß%8enn%'ir}kw<zg.e,  Potsins^nns^iykwag.e 
'blue  or  green  man  place  mesa'  {Pots(lrpv%8iim%}  see  [16:37]; 
Hu  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hwage  'mesa').  The 
name  is  probably  taken  from  [16:37]. 

[16:40]  San  Ildefonso  JTaiobu'uoi  obscure  etymology  (fcouo  unex- 
plained;  \v!u  4large  low  roundish  place').     Cf.  [16:41]. 

[16:41]  San  Ildefonso  ITou>obukwag.e  i  mesa  at  [16:40]';  (IToAobu'u,  see 
[16:47];  hvag.e  'mesa.') 

[16:42]  San  Ildefonso  'Omapiyf  of  obscure  etymology  (?orna  unex- 
plained;  Pivf  'mountain').  '#  means  with  different  intonations 
'scar'  and  4metate\  The  syllable  ma  is  postpounded  in  several 
other  place  -names,  bat  its  meaning  is  no  longer  understood. 
This  high  hill  is  thought  of  by  the  San  Ildefonso  in  connection 
with  fumapiyf  [16:130].  'Omapirjf  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  pumafigf  is  on  the  east 
side.  The  locality  at  the  foot  of  '  Omapiyf  is  called  '  Oma,pinnv?u 
or  ^Omcunu'u  (m£u  'below').  'Omapiyf  is  a  conspicuous  moun- 
tain  as  viewed  from  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo. 

[16:43]  San  Ildefonso  '  Omapiywi'i,  'Omawi'i  6gap  by  [16:42]'  ('Oma- 
P\y/->  yOma  see  [16:42];  wPi  4gap'). 

A  wagon  road  goes  through  this  gap  or  pass. 

[16:44]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P\mp%r)qe  'beyond  the  mountains'  {piyf 
'mountain';  p%r)qe  'beyond').  There  is  no  more  definite  Tewa 
name  f  or  this  Valley. 

(2)  Eng.  Santa  Rosa  Valley.     (<  Span.).   =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  de  Santa  Rosa  '  Valley  of  Saint  Rose  \    =  Eng.  (2). 
This  is  one  of  the  high,  grass-grown  meadow-valleys  west  of 

the  Jemez  Range.  Such  Valleys  occur  also  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
where  they  are  called  by  the  German-speaking  inhabitants 
"  Wiesentaler."  Cf .  [16 :45]  and  [16 :131].  See  also  [27:11]. 
[16:45]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tsisopimpgyge'beyondthe  mountain  of  the 
great  canyon',  ref erring  to  [16:46]  (Tsisopiyf,  see [16:46];  P%y<je 
'beyond').  The  locality  is  also  referred  to  by  the  more  inclusive 
and  loosely  applied  name  Pynp^qe 4  beyond  the  mountains '.  Cf . 
[16:45]. 
(2)  Eng.     Posos  Valley.     ( <  Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 
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(3)  Span.  Valle  de  los  Posos  *  Valley  of  the  hoies'.  =Eng.  (2). 
The  Span,  name  is  said  to  ref  er  to  the  holes  in  the  grassy  surface 
of  the  valley. 

This  is,  like  [16:44]  and  [16:131],  one  of  the  high,  grass-grown 
meadow-valleys  west  of  the  Jemez  Kange. 

[16:46]  San  lldefonso  fsisoPiys,  fsisopigkewe  '  mountain  of  the  great 
canyon '  '  mountain  peak  of  the  great  canyon '  (fsiso'o,  see  [16:53]; 
PlVS  ' mountain ';  icewe  '  peak'). 

This  mountain  is  at  the  head  of  lfsisoio^  or  Guaje  Canyon  [16:53]. 
A  trail  much  used  by  Tewa  people  when  going  to  Jemez  leads  up 
the  Guaje  Canyon  [16:53],  over  this  mountain  and  across  the 
Valle  Grande  [16:131]  to  Jemez.     See  [16:47]. 

[16:47]  San  lldefonso  lf#i%opir)/afd!i?i '  great  canyon  mountain  steep 
slope  where  one  goes  up  as  one  ascends  stairs  or  ladders '  (fsiso- 
PiVf'i  see  [16:46];  aV  '  steep  slope ';  fa  '  to  go  up  a  stairway  or  a 
ladder';  HH  locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix). 

On  this  slope  the  trail  mentioned  under  [16:46]  is  steep  and 
stairway-like. 

[16:48]  San  lldefonso  l£upiwaJ>i'ir}hvag.e  '  red  stone  strewn  mesa'  {Jeu 
'stone';  pi  'redness'  'red';  vxui  'strewn'  'scattered';  iyf 
locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix;  hvag.e  '  mesa ').  Whether 
the  name  'red  stone  strewn'  is  originally  applied  to  [16:48]  or 
[16:49]  or  to  both  is  not  determined.     Cf.  [16:49]. 

[16:49]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Rupiwcui  'intePi  '  red  stone  strewn  canyon ' 
(Kupiwctfi,  see  [16:49];  V1'  locative  and  adjeetive-forming  post- 
fix; ttäi  '  canyon ').  Whether  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  [16:48]  or  [16:49]  or  to  both  is  not  determined.     Cf.  [16:48].  ' 

(2)  Eng.  Angostura  Canyon.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  La  Angostura,  Caflon  de  la  Angostura  '  the  narrow 
place'  '  canyon  of  the  narrow  place'.     =Eng.  2. 

[16:50]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Kupo  'rock  water'  (hu  'stone'  'rock';  po 
'water'  '  creek').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Piedra  Creek,  Piedra  Canyon.  ( <  Span. ).  =  Span.  (3). 
Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Agua  de  Piedra  'rock  water'.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

The  stream  gives  [16:51]  its  name.     Whether  the  Tewa  name 

is  a  translation  of  tbe  Span.,  or  vice  versa,  is  not  determined. 
[16:51]  San  lldefouso  Supokwajö   'rock  water  height'   (itupo,  see 

[16:50];  kwaß  '  height '). 
[16:52]  San  lldefonso  Huwijl  Hwe  '  place  of  the  two  arroyos',  ref  erring 

to  [16:50]  and  [16:49]  (hu*u  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo ';  wiji  '  two '; 

Hwe  locative). 
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[16:53]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Tsiso^o  'great  canyon'  (ihZi  'canyon'; 
stfo  '  greatneas '  '  great ').  This  name  refers  to  the  Guaje  Canyon 
above  its  junction  with  [16:100].  Below  this  junction  it  is  called 
by  the  San  lldefonso  Tewa  'Omahu'u;  see  [16:126].  The  Guaje 
is  a  very  large  canyon,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  name 
fliscfo  was  originally  applied. 

(2)  Eng.  Guaje  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  CafLon  de  Guaje,  Cafion  Guaje,  Cafion  de  los  Guajes 
'  canyon  of  the  long  gourd(s)  or  gourd  rattle(s)\  =  Eng.  (2). 
Why  the  Span,  name  was  applied  has  not  been  learned.    ' '  Guages. " l 

This  deep  and  long  canyon  has  its  mouth  near  the  railroad  bridge 
[19:121].  There  is  said  to  be  aiways  water  in  its  upper  course. 
The  pueblo  ruin  [16:60],  situated  on  the  Guaje,  is  an  important 
one.  The  trail  leading  up.  Guaje  Canyon  is  mentioned  under 
[16:46]. 

[16:54]  San  lldefonso  Tsiwekipseyge  'beyond  the  narrow  canyon  ', 
ref erring  to  [WiSSHfsiwekij  see  [16:55];  p$yge  '  beyond'). 

[16:55]  San  lldefonso  fsiwekPiwe  'place  of  the  narrow  canyon'  (tsPi 
'  canyon ' ;  weki '  narrowness ' '  narrow ' ;  Hw$  locati ve).  The  canyon 
is  narrow  at  this  place.  The  place  has  given  the  names  to  [16:54], 
[16:56],  and  [16:57]. 

[16:56]  San  lldefonso  PimpijeiszwekiJiykwage  '  northern  mesa  by  the 
place  that  the  canyon  is  narrow'  (Pimpije  'north'  <P\yf  'moun- 
tain'  'up  country',  pije  'toward';  Tsiweki,  see  [16:55];  V  loca- 
ti ve  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwage  'mesa').     Cf.  [16:57]. 

[16:57]  San  lldefonso  Akqmjnjdsiwek^iykwage  <southernmesa  by  the 
place  that  the  canyon  is  narrow'  (^akqmpije  'south'  ^akqyf 
' piain'  'down  country',  pije  'toward';  Tsiweki,  see  [16:55];  V* 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwage  'mesa').  Cf. 
[16:56]. 

[16:58]  San  lldefonso  KapotewPi  'gap  by  the  Santa  Clara  houses' 
(Ähpo  'Santa  Clara  Pueblo',  see  [14:61];  te  'dwelling place';  wVi 
'gap ')  It  is  said  that  Santa  Clara  Indians  used  to  dwell  at  this 
place;  hence  the  name. 

The  informants  say  that  it  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  Santa  Clara  people  lived  at  this  place. 

[16:59]  San  lldefonso  'Äyws&tege  '  down  where  the  spider  was  picked 
up'  ('(fyw%  'spider';  te ' to  pick  up';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

[16:60]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  this  ruin  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  PotsuwPi  [16:105]. 
The  Indian  name  for  the  ruin  has  not  been  ascertained. 

>  Hewett:  Antlquities,  pl.  xvn,  1906;  Oommunautes,  p.  24, 1908. 
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[16:61]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Ptfijekwoge  4mesa  where  the  threads  meet', 
ref erring  to  [16:62];  Pfttje,  see  [16:62];  kwage  'rnesa'). 

(2)  Eng.  Cuchiila  de  Piedra  height.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cuchiila  de  Piedra  'stone  ridge-point'.      =  Eng.  (2). 
[16:62]  San  Ildefonso  FtfljiV* 4  where  the  threads  meet',  probably  re- 

f erring  to  the  two  streams  (p4Jt  'thread',  now  never  applied  to  a 
stream  of  water;  je  '  to  meet'  4  to  flow  together';  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

[16:63]  San  Ildefonso  Piyqe$\<Qf  4mountain  in  the  middie',  ref  erring 
to  its position  between  [16:53]  and  [16:85]  (piyge  'in  the  middie'; 
p\Vf  4  mountain ') 

[16:64]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  fs^bPP*  'at  the  small  white  roundish  rocks' 
(ft#  4  whiteness'  4  white';  Ja  '  very  small  and  roundish  or  conical'; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Tienditas  'the  little  tents'.  There  are  many 
small  tent-rocks  (see  pls.  6-8)  at  this  place;  hence  the  name. 
Cf.  [16:65]. 

[16:65]  San  Ildefonso  fs^bPiykwage  4mesa  at  the  small  white  round- 
ish rocks'  (ß#6i,  see  [16:64];  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  kwage  'mesa').     See  [16:64]. 

[16:66]  San  Ildefonso  KumanteikiketdbPiwe  4  where  the  Comanche  feil 
down '  (ITumqntsi 4  Comanche ' ;  ietati 4  to  fall  down ' ;  Hwe  locative). 
This  name  refers  to  the  locality  about  a  high  cliff  on  the  north 
side  of  the  arroyo  [16:67].  A  Comanche  Indian  once,  when  pur- 
sued  by  the  Tewa,  feil  over  this  cliff  and  died;  hence  the  name. 
The  place  has  given  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [16:67]. 

[16:67]  San  Ildefonso  KumQntriketcibPiyfhifu  4  arroyo  where  the  Co- 
manche feil  down'  (Kumqntsiketdbi,  see  [16:66];  V  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  hjüu  Marge  groove'  4 arroyo'). 

[16:68]  San  Ildefonso  Qw%Jca4egi  4  little  mountain  mahogany  forest 
peak'  {qw%  'mountain  mahogany'  'Cercocarpus  parvif oiius ', 
called  by  the  Mexicans  'palo  duro';  ha  4denseness'  4dense'  'for- 
est'; fogi  4smallness  and  pointedness'  'small  and  pointed'). 

Bushes  of  the  mountain  mahogany  grow  all  over  this  little  peak. 
Cf.  [16:69]. 

[16:69]  San  Ildefonso  Qw^TcaiegPirUkPi  'canyon  of  little  mahogany - 
forest  peak'  (Qwsekaiegi,  see  [16:68];  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  isPi  'canyon'). 

[16:70]  San  Ildefonso  J$n4iH  4 where  the  willows'  (J$gs  'willow'; 
V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).     One  informant  said 
the  Span,  name  of  this  place  would  be  La  Jara  'the  willow.' 
The  name  refers  to  a  nearly  level  place  where  willows  grow. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  place.     Cf.  [16:71]. 
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[16:71]  San  Ildefonso  Jimfo,  JimPotsVi  'willow  water'  'willow 
water  canyon'  (J$yf,  see  [16:70];  Po  'water';  firi?i  'canyon'). 

[16:72]  San  Ildefonso  PfäcäawiH  'dry  head  of  penis  gap'  {piia  'head 
of  penis';  ia  'dryness'  4dry';  w€i  'gap') 

[16:73]  San  Ildefonso  2?dbakwa,Q.e,  Ndbawihvage  'pitfall  mesa'  'pitfall 
gap  mesa'  (ilfa8#,  Ndbaw€%  see  [16:74];  kwage  'mesa'). 

[16:74]  San  Ildefonso  Nabawi'i  'pitfall  gap'  (naba  'pitfall';  vtfi 
4 gap').  The  nafta  were  bottle-shaped  holes  several  feet  in  length 
cut  in  the  tuf  aceous  rock  in  gaps  through  which  deer  and  other 
large  game  were  likely  to  pass.  They  were  covered  over  with 
sticks  and  earth  so  that  the  änimal  suspected  nothing  tili  it 
crashed  through.  Cf.  [16:73].  There  is  another  NdbawPi  in  the 
Pajarito  Plateau;  see  [17:15]. 

[16:75]  San  Ildefonso  TsJebvkwajb  'little  eagle  corner  height' 
{Tse'ebuhi,  see  [16:76];  kwaß  'height').     Cf.  [16:76],  [16:77]. 

[16:76]  San  Ildefonso  TsJebvtu  4 little  eagle  corner'  (tse  'eagle';  ye 
'diminutive';  bv?u  ' large  low  roundish  place').  This  place  has 
given  names  to  [16:75]  and  [16:77]. 

[16:77]  San  Ildefonso  TsJebuhu'u  *  little  eagle  corner  arroyo'  (TsJe- 
£w'w,  see  [16:76];  hv!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Cf.  [16:75], 
[16:76]. 

[16:78]  San  Ildefonso  Qws^bon^bu^u  '  mountain-mahogany  round  hill 
corner'  (Qw%bon%)  see  [16:79];  \v!u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:79]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Qw$bon%,  Qw%bon%Jcewe  'at  the  round  hill 
of  the  mountain  mahogany'  'round  hill  peak  of  the  mountain 
mahogany '  (qw%  '  mountain  mahogany'  'Cercocarpus  parvifolius' 
called  by  the  Mexicans  '  palo  duro ';  6ö,  ref  erring  to  large  ball-iike 
shape  as  in  bou<i  'large  roundish  pile';  n^?locative).  Cf.  [16:78]. 
(2)  Span.  Cerro  Palmilloso  'hill  where  there  is  much  yucca'. 

[16:80]  San  Ildefonso  Ifa^gdkiH  of  obscure  etymology  (n%  unex- 
plained;  ge  'downat'  'overat';  isPi  'canyon'). 

[16:81]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P%?üntohv?u  'arroyo  in  which  there  are  or 
were  deer  tracks'  (p%  'mule-deer';  *$ys  'foot'  'foot-track';  to 
'to  be  in';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [16:82]. 
(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  ßarrancas  'arroyo  of  the  barrancas'. 

[16:82]  San  Ildefonso  P&intohube'e  'little  corner  by  the  arroyo  in 
which  there  are  or  were  deer  tracks'  (P&üntohitu,  see  [16:81]; 
$e*e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 

[16:83]  San  Ildefonso  Sqnns^be^e  'little  corner  where  the  firewood  is 
or  was'  (sqt)/  'firewood';  n%  locative;  \3e  'small  low  roundish 
place'). 

[16:84]  San  Ildefonso  Sqnnaßb^iyfhu^u  'arroyo  of  the  little  corner 
where  the  firewood  is  or  was'  (Sqnn%bJe,  see  [16:83];  V  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hxCu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
Cf.  [16:83]. 
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[16:85]  San  Ildef onso  ljw%yvtä\'QfKv!u  'rock-pinegap  arroyo'  (I?w%- 
i/wPii&eG  under  [16:unlocated],  below;  HH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  hiCu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[16:86]  San  Ildef  onso  f*vwatapqr)kwaQ.e  'dry  louse  not  very  narrow 
mesa'  {fuwa  'louse';  \a  'dfyness'  'dry';  p%$yf  as  in  p'ayhi 
'largely  narrow'  'not  very  narrow'  and  corresponding  nouns; 
hvag.e  'mesa').  P^qyki  is  the  augmentative  form  of  piyki 
4  narrow'. 

The  flattish  hill  to  wbich  this  name  applies  looks  thin  and  nar- 
row, like  a  dry  dead  louse. 

[16:87]  San  Ildef onso  Pxeqwapokwag.e  'dragpoleor  timber  trau  mesa' 
(2><d'poie"tiuiber'  'log';  ytm 'todrag';  jto 'trail';  hva&e ' mesa'). 

[16:88]  San  Ildef  onso  Towtfygekwag.e  'mesa  where  the  piöon  trees 
are  all  together'  (to  fcpifion  tree'  'Pinus  edulis';  wtfyge '  together 
in  one  place';  kwage  'mesa'). 

[16:89]  San  Ildef  onso  'Äbtbtyfhu'u  'arroyo  with  ehokecherry  grow- 
ing.at  its  little  bends'  ('afo  'ehokecherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa'; 
\tVf  'a  small  bend';  ku!u  'iarge  groove'  ' arroyo')    Cf.  [16:90]. 

[16:90]  San  Ildef  onso  ^J&^yfhvqyooQfi  *delta  of  the  arroyo  with 
ehokecherry  growing  at  its  little  bends'  (JÄbzbzyj>hu>Uj  see  [16: 
89];  gwog<ß  'delta'  'down  where  it  cuts  through'  <  qwo  'to  cut 
through',  Q.e  'down  at'  'over  at').     See  [16:89]. 

[16:91]  San  Ildef  onso  J$y fh&nnu  'where  the  wiilow  is  all  gone' 
{j&Vf  'wiilow';  h4Vf  *to  be  all  gone';  nu  locative).  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  locality  both  north  and  south  of  the  stream. 
There  are  many  cottonwood  trees  at  this  place  and  the  inform- 
ants  think  that  the  Mexicans  call  the  place  Bosquecito  'little 
forest'. 

[16:92]  San  Ildef  onso  3f4poma  of  obscure  etymology.     (No  part  of 
the  wx>rd  can  be  explained;  ma  oecurs  as  the  last  dement  of 
several  place-names). 
This  locality  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream-bed. 

[16:93]  (1)  San  Ildef  onso  ^u^uJceJcwa^e  '  mesa  where  the  donkey  was 
killed'  (bv4u  'donkey'  <  Span,  burro  'donkey';  tte  'to  be 
killed';  fovag.e  'mesa').  Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Banco  del  Burro  'donkey  bank'.  Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
The  following  story  explains  the  name:  A  Navaho  once  stole 
a  donkey  f  rom  the  Tewa,  taking  it  f  rom  a  corral  at  night.  He 
was  overtaken  by  armed  Tewa  somewhat  east  of  this  place  on  the 
following  morning.  The  Navaho  made  the  donkey  fall  over  the 
cliff  of  this  mesa,  thus  killing  it,  and  escaped  by  fleeing  afoot. 
The  Tewa  found  the  dead  donkey  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
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[16:94]  San  Hdefonso  I?w%mpekFii  'place  where  the  rock-pine  tree  is 

bent'  (yws&yf  'rock-pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum';  peki  'bent',  said 

for  instance  of  an  arm  bent  at  the  elbow  or  at  the  wrist;  HH  loca- 

tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
There  is  a  peculiarly  twisted  and  bent  rock-pine  tree  at  this 

place;  hence  the  name. 
[16:95]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Rimnfümbifu  of  obscure  etymology  (hu 

'stone'  'rock';   si  unexplained;  nfqyf  'nest';  bv?u  'large  low 

roundish  place'). 
(2)  Span.  Vallecito  Mittle  valley'. 
This  is  described  as  being  a  large  and  deep  dell  at  the  head  of 

{16:98]. 
[16:96]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Ku¥iwaMhvag.e  'tufa-strewn  mesa'  (]cvk%i 

'tufa'  <  &?* 'stone',  Iti  unexplained;  w<ui  'tostrew'  'toscatter'; 

favag*  'mesa').     Cf.  [16:97]  and  [16:99]. 

(2)  Span.   Chiquero   'pigsty'    'sheepfold'.     Why  this   Span. 

name  is  applied  is  not  known. 
[16:97]  San  lldefonso  RvJciwcuipiyf^  RukHwaMpiykewe  'tufa-strewn 

mountain'  '  tufa-strewn  mountain  peak'  (RvJciwcui,  see  [16:96]; 

Piyf  'mountain';  Icewe  'peak').     Cf.  [16:96]. 
[16:98]  San  lldefonso  Piibawehu'u  of  obscure  etymology  (pi  apparently 

'redness'  'red';  isawe unexplained;  Kv)u ' large groove '  'arroyo'). 
[16:99]  San  lldefonso  Kuktiwau>ihv?u  'tufa-strewn arroyo'  (Kuk*iwau>iy 

see  [16:96];  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     This  name  is  applied 

to  the  two  upper  forks  of  [16:100]  because  they  are  situated  in 

the  locality  called  Kuh'iwaMkwaQ.e  [16:96]. 
[16:100]  (1)  San  lldefonso  TkAw'w '  cottonwood  tree  arroyo  '(&'  cotton- 

wood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  hvüu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf. 

Span.  (4),  of  which  this  Tewa  name  is  perhaps  a  translation. 

(2)  San  lldefonso  'Obebuhv'u  'arroyo  of  [16:121]'  ('Ob&vCu,  see 
[16:121];  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(3)  Eng.  Alamo Canyon.    ( <  Span.).    =  Span.  (4).    Cf .  Tewa(l). 
"Alamo  canyon."1    "Canyon  de  los  Alamos."3 

(4)  Span.   Canada    de  los  Alamos   'narrow   mountain  Valley 
of  the  cottonwoods'.     =Eng.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  headwaters  of  this  arroyo  are  called  Kvk%iwaJ>ih%?u;  see 
[16:99]. 
[16:101]  San  lldefonso  Kuw<i8tnto%H,  Kuwas^nto^iyhu^u  'place  in 
which  the  hörn  or  horns  of  the  mountain-sheep  is  or  was,  are  or 
were'  'arroyo  in  which  the  hörn  or  horns  of  the  mountain-sheep 
is  or  was,  are  or  were'  (kuwa  'mountain-sheep';  segf  'hörn';  to 
'to  be  inside  or  in';  V,  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

i  Hewett,  Antiquiües,  p.  18, 1906.  *  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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[16:102]  (1)  San  Hdefonso  fi.%Jc%%bvhv?u  'arroyo  of  the  large  gravelly 
dells*  (kuk*%  'coarse  gravel';  $uJu  Marge  low  roundish  place'; 
hu'u  'large  groove5  'arroyo').     Cf.  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  "Otowi  canyon".1  This  is  evidently  the  same  can- 
yon.     For  the  etymology  of  "Otowi"  see  [16:105]. 

(3)  Span.  Canada  de  los  Valles  4  narrow  mountain  valley  of  the 
dells'.    Cf.  Tewa(l). 

The  Tewa  name  is  applied  to  the  arroyo  only  above  the  vicinity 
of  PotsvwFi  [16:105].  Below  that  vicinity  the  arroyo  is  called 
fsefc'isZi;  see  [16:115]. 

[16:103]  San  Hdefonso  P%tokwohvaQ.e  'mesa  on  which  the  deer  are 
or  were  enclosed'  (p%  4mule-deer';  to  4to  be  inside  or  in';  hvo 
'to  be'  said  of  3  + ;  hvag.e  4mesa').  The  name  is  applied,  it  is 
said,  because  the  walls  of  the  mesa  are  so  steep  that  deer  on  the 
top  of  the  mesa  were  as  if  impounded  in  a  corral.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  this  mesa  bears  the  ancient  name  TfvQ.Jefv?u;  see 
[16:104]. 

[16:104]  San  Hdefonso  Tfvg^efu^u  '  little  sorcerer  point'  (t/ug,e 
'soreerer'  'wizard'  'witch';  Je  diminutive;  fv)u  ' horizontally 
projecting  corner  or  point').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  P%tokwohvaQ.e  [16:103].  Tfug.e'efu'u  is  just  west 
of  PotewvVi  ruin  [16:105].  The  name  is  said  to  be  "a  very  old 
one".     The  reason  for  its  application  was  not  known. 

[16:105]  San  Hdefonso  Pot8uwiqiyw\keji  'pueblo  ruin  at  the  gap 
where  the  water  sinks',  ref erring  to  [16:106]  (PoteuwPi,  see 
[16:106];  \yw\keji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\ywi  'pueblo',  Iceji  4old' 
postpound).  Cf.  [16:106],  [16:144];  also,  see  plate  5.  The  utent 
rocks",  including  several  "  rocks  which  carry  a  load  on  the  head", 
are  shown  in  plates  6-8.  "Po-tzu-ye".'  For  Bandelier's  spell- 
ingof  wPina  "ye"  or  "yu"  see  [16:114] and  [22:42].  " Otowi".8 
"Otowo".4 
Ref  erring  to  Otowi  Mesa,  Hewett1  says: 

Half  a  mile  to  the  south  [of  [16:105]]  the  huge  mesa  which  is  terminated 
by  Rincon  del  Pueblo  bounds  the  valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line,  per- 
haps  500  feet  above  the  dry  arroyo  at  the  bottom.  The  same  distance  tp  the 
north  is  the  equally  high  and  more  abrupt  Otowi  mesa,  and  east  and  west 
an  equal  distance  and  to  about  an  equal  height  rise  the  wedge-like  terminal 
bnttes  which  define  this  great  gap  [16:106]  in  the  middle  mesa. 

PoUuwVi  ruin  is  merely  mentioned  by  Bandelier;'  it  is  fully 
described  by  Hewett.1    Of  the  location  of  the  ruin  Hewett  says: 

The  parallel  canyons  [16:102]  and  [16:100]  rnnning  through  this  glade 
[16:106]  are  prevented  from  forming  ä  conflnence  by  a  high  ridge,  the  rem- 

i  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18, 1906.  *  Ibid.,  Table  des  mattere*. 

*  Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  78, 1892. 
•Hewett:  General  View,  p.  608,  1906;  Commu- 
nautes,  pp.  29,  46,  86,  86, 1908. 
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nant  of  the  intervening  meea.  üpon  the  higheet  part  of  this  ridge  is  located  a 
large  pueblo  min  wbich  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Otowi  settlement.  In  every 
direction  are  Clusters  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings  of  coDtemporaneoos  occupa- 
tion  and  on  a  parallel  ridge  to  the  south  are  the  roins  of  one  pueblo  of  con- 
siderable  size  and  of  seven  small  ones,  all  antedating  the  main  Otowi  settle- 
ment.1 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo  to  the  south,  Hewett  says  f urther: 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  min  in  Otowi  canyon  [16:100]  just  acroes  the  arroyo 
[the  bed  of  [  1 6 :100]?]  about  300  yards  south  of  Otowi  pueblo.  It  is  situated  on 
top  of  a  narrow  ridge  which  runs  parallel  with  the  one  on  which  the  large  min 
Stands.  The  stones  of  the  building  are  smaller  and  the  constraction  work  is 
cruder.  The  building  consists  of  one  solid  rectangle  with  one  kiva  within  the 
court  Seven  other  small  pueblo  ruins  or  clan  houses  are  scattered  along  the 
same  ridge  to  the  west  within  a  distance  of  one  mile,  all  apparently  belonging 
to  this  settlement.3 

It  is  a  tradition  generally  known  at  San  Ildefonso  tbat  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  the  ancestors  of  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
used  to  live  long  ago  at  PotsuwPi  [16:105]  and  at  Ss^kewPi 
[16:114],  The  writer  has  obtained  two  myths  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  at  PotsuwPi.  The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  insist  that  Po- 
tmwPi  and  Ss&kewfi  were  inhabited  by  their  ancestors,  and  not 
by  those  of  any  of  the  other  Tewa  villagers.     Hewett  says: 

The  traditione  of  Otowi  are  fairly  well  preeerved.  It  was  the  oldest  village 
of  Powhoge  [San  Ildefonso]  clans  of  which  they  have  definite  traditions  at 
San  Ildefonso.  They  hold  in  an  indefinite  way  that  prior  to  the  building 
of  this  village  they  occupied  scattered  '  small  house'  ruins  on  the  adjacent 
mesas,  and  they  claim  that  when  the  mesa  lue  grew  unbearable  from  lack  of 
water,  and  removal  to  the  Valley  became  a  neceseity,  a  detachment  from  Otowi 
founded  the  pueblo  of  Perage  [16:36]  in  the  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  about  a  mile  west  of  their  preeent  village  site.3 

The  "tent  rocks"  (pls.  6-8)  near  PoteuwPi  ruin  are  caUed  by 
the  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  Pot8uwilcv4zn$tndiwe  'place  of  the 
pointed  or  conical  rocks  of  the  gap  where  the  water  sinks'  (Potmt- 
wfi,  see [16:106];  4tn4tVS  4largeness and  pointedness'  'large  and 
pointed ' ;  '  iwe  loca ti ve) . 

From  about  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  above  the  main  pueblo  of  Otowi  is  a  cliff- 
village  that  is  unique.  Here  is  a  Cluster  of  conical  formations  of  white  tufa, 
some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet  .  .  .  These  are  popularly  called 
'tent  rocks1.  They  are  füll  of  caves,  both  natural  and  artificial,  some  of  which 
have  been  utilized  as  human  habitations.  These  dwellings  are  structurally 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  cliffs.  They  present  the  appearance  of  enor- 
mous  beehives.3 

See  [16:106],  [16:114]. 

[16:106]  San  Ildefonso  PotsumPi  'gap  where  the  water  sinks'  (fw 
'water';  tsu  'to  sink  in';  wPi  4gap').  The  ordinary  expression 
meaning  '  the  water  sinks'  is  nqpotstuems^yj*  (n$  ' it';  Po  'water'; 

i  Hewett,  Antiquitlee,  p.  18, 1906.  «Ibid.,  p. 20.  »Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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tmdem%yj>  'to  sink  in'  <teu  'to  sink  in',  de  'little  by  little', 
m%r)f  '  to  go ').  Why  the  gap  is  so  called  appears  to  be  no  longer 
known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  people.  Perhaps  the  water  of  the 
arroyos  [16:102],  [16:100]  or  some  other  water  sinks  or  sank  in 
the  earth  or  sand  at  this  locality.  The  name  hints  at  the  prob- 
able reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  pueblo.  The  gap  gives 
its  name  to  the  pueblo  ruin  [16:105]. 
Hewett l  describes  this  gap  as  follows: 

The  long  narrow  potrero  [tongue  of  mesa]  bounding  the  canyon  on  the  north 
is  entirely  cut  out  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  thus  throwing  into  one 
squarish,  open  park  the  width  of  two  small  canyons  and  the  formerly  inter- 
vening  mesa.  From  the  midst  of  this  little  park,  roughly  a  mile  Square,  a  view 
of  surpassing  beauty  is  to  be  had. 

[16:107]  San  Ildefonso  Sy>n<lauP<miCu  4below  the  soldiers'  road',  re 
ferring  to  a  road  made  in  this  locality  by  American  soldiers,  it  is 
said  (8y,n4au   <Span.  soldado  'soldier';  fx>  4trail'  4road';  nv!u 
'below').     Cf.  [16:108]. 

[16:108]  San  Ildefonso  SyniauPohvaß  'soldiers'  road  height' 
(wniaupo,  see  [16:107];  kwaß  4 height').     Cf.  [16:107]. 

[16:109]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.    Hewett2  says: 

This  ruin  is  situated  in  Canyon  de  los  Alamos  on  a  high  ridge  running  par- 
allel with  the  stream  on.  its  south  side.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
west  of  Tsankawi  and  its  inhabitants  eventually  merged  with  the  population 
of  that  village.  The  settlement  consisted  of  one  rectangular  pueblo  of  consid- 
erable  size  and  a  number  of  small  clan  houses  scattered  along  the  ridge  to  the 
west  for  about  half  a  mile.    It  belongs  to  the  older  class  of  ruins. 

Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer  that  an  old  trail  leads 
straight  from  S%hewi*i  [16:114]  due  west  to  this  ruin. 

[16:110]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  a  small  pueblo  ruin  exists  about  where  located  on  the  map. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  ruin  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any 
publication. 

[16: 111]  San  Ildefonso  S^hewikwaß,  S%hewifavag.e  'height  or  mesa  of 
the  gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus',  ref  erring  to  [16:112]  (S%hew?i, 
see  [16:112];  kwaß,  kwag.e  'height'  'mesa').     =Eng.  (2). 

(2)  Eng.  ' '  Tsankawi  mesa ".8  ( <  Tewa).  =  Tewa  (1).  For  the 
spelling  of  the  name  see  [16:114].     (Pls.  9,  10.) 

[16:112]  San  Ildefonso  ß%kewüi  'gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus'  (s% 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  jointed  round  cactus,  among  others 
to  Opuntia  comanchica  and  Opuntia  polyacantha;  he  'sharpness' 
'sharp',  probably  ref  erring  to  the  sharpness  of  the  thorns;  wVi 
'gap').  This  gap  has  given  the  names  to  [16:111],  [16:113], 
[16:114],  and  [17:13]. 

» Antiquitles,  p.  18, 1906.  *  Ibid.,  p.  21.  » Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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This  gap  or  narrow  and  low  place  is  west  of  the  pueblo  ruin 
[16:114].  Whether  round  cactus  now  grows  at  the  pass  has  not 
been  ascertained.  For  quoted  forms  of  the  name,  see  under 
[16:114]. 
[16:113]  San  Ildefonso  S%1ceu)inuQj£qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  below  the 
gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus',  referring  to  [16:112]  (S%leewi?i 
see  [16:112];  nug.e  4down  below'  <nu>u  4 below',  Qß  'down  at' 
'over  at';  \ywiJceji  ' pueblo  ruin'  <^qyw\  'pueblo',  keji  'old' 
postpound).     Cf.  [16:114]. 

Hewett1  says  of  this  ruin: 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin  of  the  older  type,  situated  on  a  lower  bench  just 
north  of  the  Tsankawi  mesa  [16:111],  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Alamo 
[16:100].  The  wall 8  are  entirely  reduced.  The  site  belongs  to  the  same  class 
and  epoch  as  nos.  9  and  11. 

See  under  [16:105]  and  [16:109].  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  any  tradition  about  this  ruin. 

[16:114]  San  Ildefonso  S%1cewi\ywikeji,S%lcewi]cwaj$ ^qyw^keji  'pueblo 
ruin  of  the  gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus '  '  pueblo  ruin  above  the 
gap  of  the  sharp  round  cactus',  referring  to  [16:112]  (Sazlceurfi, 
see  [16:112];  iwaß  'height'  as  in  [16:111];  ^qyw\1ce}i  'pueblo 
ruin'  <'Qywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  postpound).  Cf.  [16:113]. 
c4Sä-ke-yu".a  For  Bandelier's  spelling  of  wPi  as  "ye"  or  "yu" 
see  [16:105]  and  [22:42].  "Tsankawi".8  "Tsankawi"  {Tewa, 
'  place  of  the  round  cactus')."4 

S%keuoVi  ruin  is  merely  mentioned  by«  Bandelier; 5  it  is  f ully  de- 
scribed  by  Hewett.8  Of  the  location  of  the  ruin  Hewett  says: 
"  It  is  a  veritable  '  sky  city '.  .  .  .  The  site  was  chosen  entirely 
for  its  defensive  character  and  is  an  exceptionally  strong  one  ". 
It  is  a  tradition  generally  known  at  San  Ildefonso  that  a  consider- 
able  number  of  the  ancestors  of  the  San  Ildefonso  people  used  to 
live  long  ago  at  PotsuwPt  [16:105]  and  S%kewVi  [16:114].  The 
writer  has  obtained  a  myth  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  S%%ewPL 
The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  usually  mention  the  names  PotsuwPi 
and  SsßkewPi  together  and  insist  that  these  two  places  were 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  and  not  by  those  of  the  other  Tewa 
villagers. 

[16:115]  San  Ildefonso  fse^e^tsPi  '  canyon  of  the  erect  standing  spruce 
trees '  (ise '  Douglas  spruce ' '  Pseudotsuga  mucronata ',  called  by  the 
Mexicans  pino  real  '  real  pine ';  4e>e  as  in  4eJgi i  erectness'  '  erect'; 

lAntiquities,  p.  22, 1906. 
»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  78, 1892. 

•Hewett:  General  View,  p.  598, 1905;  Antiquitie?,  p.  20, 1906;  Communautls,  pp.  45, 85, 86,  and  table 
des  matteres,  1908.  • 

«  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  20, 1906. 
»  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
•Hewett,  op.  cit 
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ibPi  4  canyon ').     Whether  spruce  trees  now  grow  in  the  canyon 

is  not  known  to  the  writer.     This  name  is  applied  to  the  arroyo 

or  canyon  only  below  the  vicinity  of  PotsttwiH  min  [16:105], 

See  [16:102]. 
It  is  believed  that  the  canyon  is  correctly  located  on  the  sheet. 
[16:116]  San  lidefonso  TsJewiH  'gap  of  the  eagle(s)'  (tue  'eagle';  'ö 

diminutive;  wWgap').     Cf.  [16:117]. 
[16:117]  San    lidefonso   Tse'ewlkwaje  'height  by   the    gap    of    the 

eagle(s)'  (TsJewfi,  see  [16:116];  kwaß  'height'). 
[16:118]  San  lidefonso  5 Agap* itege  of  obscure  etymology  (?aQ.a  unex- 

plained  but  occurring  also  in  a  few  other  Tewa  place-names,  for 

instance  'Agatfanu  [22:54];  pi  said  to  sound  exactly  like  pi  'a 

sore';  te  4to  lift  up'  '  to  pick  up';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at').  This 

name  applies  to  the  western  part  of  the  low  mesa  shown  on  the 

sheet. 
[16:119]  San  lidefonso  'Ob^kwaß  '  height  there  by  the  little  bend',  re- 

ferring  to  [16:121];   ('06$,  see  [16:121];  kwaß  4 height')     Cf. 

[16:122]. 
[16:120]  San  lidefonso  P%nfu?akeQ.e  '  hill  where  the  snake(s)  live(s)' 

{p%nj>u  '  snake ';  fa  ' to  live '  '  to  dwell ';  %ege  '  hill '  '  knob'  < lee 

indicating  height,  ge  '  down  at'  '  over  at'). 
The  author  was  shown  the  holes  in  this  hill  in  which  many  snakes 

of  various  kinds  are  said  to  live. 
[16:121]  San  lidefonso  'Ob&u'u  'corner  there  by  the  little  bend'  (*o 

4 there';  b$  'little  bend';  bu\i  'large  low  roundish  place').     The 

canyon  at  this  place  is  very  deep  and  has  precipitous  walls, 

especially  on  the  southeastern  side.     It  forms  a  sharp  little  bend; 

hence  the  name.     Cf.  [16:119],  [16:122]. 
[16:122]  San  lidefonso  '  ObibxAola,  'cliffs  there  by  the  little  bend',  re- 

ferring  to  [16:121]  ('öfofttt'w,  see  [16:121];  iola  '  cliff '). 
As  noted  under  [16:121],  there  are  high  cliffs  at  this  place  on  the 

southeastern  side  of  the  canyon.     These  cliffs  are  of  blackish 

basal  t. 
[16:123]  (1)  San  lidefonso  Kw%wiii  'oak-tree  point'  (kwsß  'oak'; 

wiud  '  horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Creston  'ridge'  'hog-back'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 
These  names  are  applied  to  a  projecting  ridge  situated  on  the 

south  side  of  Guaje  Arroyo.     There  is  a  spring  of  good  water  at 

the  locality. 
[16:124]  San  lidefonso '  Omapzyge '  beyond  [16:42]'  (' Oma,  see  [16:42]; 

P%V<?e  'beyond').     This  name  is,  of  course,  applied  vaguely  to  the 

region  beyond  the  hill  [16:42];  especially  to  the  locality  indicated 

on  the  map.     See  [16:42]. 
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[16:125]  &anl\detonsoi£tms%tewaki  'turquoise  dwelling-place  slope' 
Qcunf%  'turquoise'  <lcu  'stone',  nf%  unexplained  butpostfixed 
to  some  othernouns,  as  'dnj>%  'salt';  te  'dwelling-place';  waki 
'slope').  The  informants  were  amused  at  this  name.  There  is, 
they  said,  neither  turquoise  at  this  locality  nor  is  it  a  d  welling-place 
f or  anything  or  anybody .  The  name  applies  somewhat  vaguely  to 
the  slope  on  the  southem  side  of  Guaje  Arroyo  a  short  distance 
eastof  [16:123]. 

[16:126]  San  Ildefonso  'Omahu'u  ' arroyo  by  [16:42]'  ('Oma,  see 
[16:42];  Tiv!u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo').  The  lower  course  of 
Guaje  Arroyo,  from  the  confluence  of  Alaino  Canyon  [16:100]  to 
themouth  [16:127],  is  called  thus  very  regularly  by  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso Indians.  They  think  of  the  conspicuous  hill  or  mountain 
[16:42]  and  of  this  wide  arroyo  together  and  call  them  both  by 
the  name  "Oma-.     See  [16:42],  [16:53],  [16:127]. 

[16:127]  San  Ildefonso  '  OmahuqwoQfi  'delta  of  [16:126]'  {'Omahrfu, 
see  [16:126];  qwo&e  'delta'  'down  where  it  cuts  through5  <gwo 
'to  cut  through5,  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

The  mouth  of  the  great  Guaje  is  a  wide  dry  gulch  just  west  of 
the  railroad  bridge.     See  [16:126]. 

[16:128]  San  Ildefonso  Tot&bikwaji  'quail  height'  (lot%l>i  'quail'; 
Tcwajh  'height'). 

This  is  a  large  mesa-like  height  southwest  of  [16:42]  and  on  the 
south  of  Guaje  Arroyo.  The  Santa  Clara  Indians  call  quail  lotst 
instead  of  tot%bi. 

[16:129]  San  Ildefonso  Bdeftwe  '  place  that  fruit  is  dried'  (be  '  roundish 
fruit',  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.;  la  'to  dry'  'dryness'  'dry'; 
Hwe  locative). 

This  nearly  levei  place  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  was 
formerly  used  by  Indians  for  drying  fruit,  so  it  is  said.  The 
name  is  probably  of  recent  origin. 

[16:130]  Buckman  Mesa,  see  [20:5] 

[16:131]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawipim,p%r}ge  'beyond  the  reservoir 
gap  mountains',  ref erring  to  [16:132]  (Poqwawfi,  see  [16:132J; 
PlVf  'mountain';  P%yge  'beyond').  Also  called  merely  P\m- 
P%y$e  'beyond  the  mountains'.     Cf.  [16:44]  and  [16:45], 

(2)  Grande  Valley,  Valle  Grande.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  Grande  'large  Valley'.     =Eng.  (2). 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  high  grass-grown  meadow- Valleys 
west  of  the  Jemez  Range.    Cf.  [16:44]  and  [16:45]. 
[16:132]  San  Ildefonso  PogwawVi  '  water  reservoir  gap'  (poqwa  '  water 
reservoir ' '  water  tank '  <  po  '  water ',  qwa  indicating  state  of  being 
a  receptacle;  wiH  4gap'). 
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Span.  Rincon  del  Pueblo  *  pueblo  corner'. 
Half  a  mile  to  the  south  [of  [16:105]]  the huge  mesa  which  is  terminated  by  Rincon 
del  Pueblo  bounds  the  Valley  with  a  high  unbroken  line.1 

Of  two  San  Ildefonso  Indians  one  had  heard  this  name,  the 
other  had  not.     Neither  knew  where  the  place  is. 

San  Ildefonso  ToÜaqwaJcsetxPiwe  '  place  where  the  cliff-dwelling  is  sunk 
Underground  (tohaqwa  4  cliff-dwelling'  <  iotta  'cliff',  qwa  indicat- 
ing  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  Jcx%to  4to  sink  under'  'to  be  im- 
mersed ',  said  f or  instance  of  one  sinking  into  quicksand  <  ftsc 
unexplained,  to  'to  be  in';  Hwe  locative).  This  name  was  ob- 
tained  frora  a  Single  San  Ildefonso  informant,  who  could  locate 
the  place  no  raore  definitely  than  to  say  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  Pajarito  Plateau  west  of  San  Ildefonso.  He  had  never  seen 
the  place. 

[17]   SAN  ILDEFOX80  SOUTHWEST  SHEET 

This  flheet(map  17)shows  a  large  area  in  the  Pajarito  Plateau  South- 
west of  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  The  country  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter  as  that  shown  on  sheet  [16J.  This  sheet  [17]  contains  Tslrege  Pueblo 
ruin  [17:34],  after  which  Doctor  Hewett  named  the  Pajarito  Plateau; 
see  [17:34],  and  the  introduction  to  sheet  [16].  The  area  fepresented 
on  the  sheet  proper  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians,  and  most 
of  the  names  of  places  are  known  to  them  only.  The  southern  boun- 
dary  of  the  sheet  proper  is  approximately  the  boundary  between  the 
country  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  people  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors  and  that  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  as  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 
The  part  of  the  area  near  the  Rio  Grande  is  often  included  under  the 
name  pumapszyge  'beyond  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]';  see  introduction 
to[20]. 

[17:1]  San  Ildefonso  fsistfo,  see  [16:53]. 

[17:2]  San  Ildefonso  Tehu'u,  see  [16:100]. 

[17:3]  San  Ildefonso  Wmahu'u,  see  [16:126]. 

[17:4]  San  Ildefonso  S%1cewihvajä,  see  [16:111]. 

[17:5]  San  Ildefonso  Sy,ndaüponu£e,  see  [16:107]. 

[17:6]  San  Ildefonso  Sy,n4aitpohvaje,  see  [16:108]. 

[17:7]  San  Ildefonso  Tot%bikwaß9  see  [16:128]. 

[17:8]  San  Ildefonso  Beta'iwe,  see  [16:129]. 

[17:9]  San  Ildefonso  Tqnt'akwaji  'sun  dwelling-place  height'  {fq,yf 

4sun';  fa  c#to  live'  'todwell';  kwaji  height).     The  name  refers 

to  a  mesa.     Cf.  [17:10]. 
[17:10]  San  Ildefonso.      Tarif afavajViyfhu\i   4sun   dwelling-place 

height  arroyo',  ref erring  to  [17:9]  {Tqnt'ahvaje,  see  [17:9];  V* 

locative  and    adjective-forming    postfix;    hv?u    Marge    groove' 

'arro3To'). 

» Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  18, 1906. 
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[17:11]  San  Ildefonso  KÄobafpJoakwajl  fcbear  cliff-dwelling  height,'  re- 
ferring  to  \ll\\%}(Ketäaqwa,  see  [17:12];  kwaje  'height').  The 
name  refers  to  a  roundish  mesa,  it  is  said. 

[17:12]  San  Ildefonso  Keiobaqwa,  Ktidbaqwdiwe  'bear  cliff-dwelling' 
'bear  cliff-dwelling  place'  (Jce  'bear'  of  any  species;  ioiaqwa 
4 cliff-dwelling'  <toia  'cliff,'  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  re- 
ceptacle;  Hwe  locative).  The  name  evident ly  refers  to  a  cliff- 
dwelling  which  was  occupied  by  a  bear. 

The  cave-dwelling  is  6aid  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  mesa  [17:11] 
to  which  it  gives  the  name. 

[17:13]  San  Ildefonso  S%1cewihu'u  *  arroyo  of  the  sharp  round-cactus 
gap',  ref erring  to  [16:112]  (S%hewPi,  see  [16:112];   hv!u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  Starts  at  [16:112]  and  flows  into  [17:14]. 

[17:14]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Squ^iäiiahah^u  'watermelon  field  arroyo' 
(sqniiä  <Span.  sandia  *  watermelon';  ncSba  c field';  hv?u  4large 
groove'  4 arroyo').  Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  This  Tewa  name  is 
applied  only  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arroyo,  the  part  below  the 
gap  [17:15]  being  called  Posyge'iyshu'u;  see  [17:17].  The  Eng. 
and  Span,  names,  however,  refer  to  the  whole  arroyo. 

(2)  Eng.  "  Sandia  Canyon."1.  (<Span.)  =  Span.  ^3).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Cafiada  de  las  Sandias  4  narrow  mountain-valley  of 
thewatermelons.'     =Eng.  (2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

Possibly  the  name  Posy,ge  [17:17],  now  applied  only  to  the  lower 
course  of  the  arroyo,  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  arroyo, 
and  the  names  given  above  owe  their  origin  to  watermelon  fields 
in  its  upper  course.  There  are  many  cliff-dwellings  in  this  arroyo. 
See  [17:17]. 
[17:15]  San  Ildefonso  NcübawVi  4pitfall  gap'  (naha  'pitfall';  wPi 
4 gap').  There  is  another  ncÜbawVi  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau;  see 
[16:74].  For  quoted  forms  of  the  name  see  [17:16],  a  pueblo 
ruin  which  is  called  after  this  gamepit  gap.  The  pitfall  is  shown 
in  plate  11.     Hewett  describes  [17:15]  as  follows: 

On  the  narrow  neck  of  mesa  about  300  yards  west  of  the  pueblo  [17:16],  at 
the  convergence  of  four  trails,  is  a  game-trap  (nava)  from  which  the  village 
[17:16]  takes  its  name.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  pitfalls  which  have  been 
discovered  at  points  in  this  region  where  game  trails  converged.  One  of  the 
best  of  theee  is  that  at  Navawi.  It  was  so  placed  that  game  driven  down  the 
mesa  from  toward  the  mountains  or  up  the  trail  from  either  of  two  side  canyons 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  entrapped.  The  trap  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock  which 
could  have  been  made  only  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  cap  of  tufa  is  here 
quite  hard.     The  pit  is  bottle-shaped,  except  that  the  mouth  is  oblong.     It  is 

»Hewett,  General  View,  p.  698, 1905. 
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15  feet'deep  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  Th«  mouth  of  the  pit 
is  about  six  feet  in  length  by  four  in  breadth.  The  trap  hae  been  used  in 
modern  times  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians.1 

[17:16]  San  Ildefonso  JFatawPoywikeji '  pitfall  gap  pueblo  ruin',  ref er- 
ring to  the  gap  [17:15],  which  is  just  east  of  the  ruin  (Nabawfi) 
see  [17:15];  'oywiJeeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\ywi  'pueblo,'  Tceji  'ruin'). 
'Navakwi'.2  "Navawi  ('place  of  the  hunting  trap')"8.  "Na- 
vawi."4 

The  ruin  is  not  mentioned  by  Bandelier.  It  is  fully  described 
by  Hewett.5 

[17:17]  San  Ildefonso  Posy,gehu\i  'arroyo  of  the  place  where  the 
water  slides  down'  (Posyge,  see  under  [17:unlocated];  hv)u  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').  The  lower  course  of  the  arroyo  [17:14],  below 
the  gap  [17:15],  is  called  by  this  name,  although  in  Eng.  and  Span, 
the  entire  arroyo  is  called  by  a  single  name.  For  SqniihncSbaKv!u^ 
the  name  of  the  upper  course  of  the  arroyo,  see  [17:14];  for  Potyge, 
see  under  [17:unlocated],  page  289. 

[17:18]  San  Ildefonso  'Avxyfa't*  'cattail  place'  ('awap'a  a  kind  of 
broad-leaf  cattail  <yawa  'cattail',  p'a  'large  and  flat',  ref  erring 
to  the  leaves). 

Some  cattails  grow  at  this  place.  It  is  said  to  be  the  point  of 
beginning  of  the  Keclawihifu.  There  is  a  Mexican  house  at  the 
place,  but  no  Mexican  name  for  it  is  known.     See  [17:19]. 

[17:19]  San  Ildefonso  Keüawihvtu  'arroyo  of  the  gap  where  the  bear 
is  or  was  desired',  ref  erring  to  Ee^awVi  [17:unlocated];  hvfu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [17:20]. 

[17:20]  San  Ildefonso  KiiawihuHrjhvag^e,  'mesa  of  the  arroyo  of  the 
gap  where  the  bear  is  or  was  desired'  (Ee4awihu?uf  see  [17:19]; 
'iH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  kwage  'mesa'). 

It  appears  that  this  name  is  given  especially  to  the  mesa  north 
of  the  upper  Keiawihv!u;  see  [17:19]. 

[17:21]  San  Ildefonso  $$ntuhege>iyhvafe  'heightof  the  arroyitos  of 
the  earth  flesh'  (J$$ntuheQ.e,  see  [17:22];  V  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  kwaje  'height'). 

[17:22]  San  Ildefonso  $4ntuhegJiyfhv?u  'arroyo  of  the  arroyitos  of 
the  earth  flesh',  ref  erring,  it  is  said,  to  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  with 
earth  {n4yf  'earth';  tu  'flesh';  hde  'small  groove'  'arroyito';  g.e 
'down  at'  'over  at';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hitu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

It  is  said  that  some  brownish  or  reddish  clay  is  mixed  with  the 
earth  at  this  place.     Cf.  [17:21]. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pp.  22-23, 1906.  «  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  98, 1908. 

*  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598, 1905.  »  Antiquities,  No.  14, 1906. 

1  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  22, 1906. 
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[17:23]  San  Ildefonso  tywüwi'i  'wind  gap'  (gwl  'wind';  wPi  'gap'). 

This  wide  and  windy  gap  is  believed  to  be  correctly  placed  on 

the  sheet.     The  names  [17:24]  and  [17:25]  are  derived  from  it. 
[17:24]  San  Ildefonso  Ifw<iwikwaji,  Ifw4wiJcMi  'wind  gap  height',  re. 

ferring  to  [17:23];  hvaji  'height';  keui  'beight').    Especially 

tbe  mesa  between  lfw4w{*i  [17:23]  and  the  Rio  Grande  is  called 

by  this  name. 
[17:2ö]  San  Ildefonso  IfvxlwihiSu  'wind  gap  arroyo',  referring  to 

[17:23]  (tfwqwPi,  see  [17:23];  hu?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  Keiawikxüu  [17:19]  is  the  largest  tributary  of  this  arroyo. 
[17:26]  Buckman  wagon  bridge,  see  [20:20]. 
[17:27]  Buckman  settlement,  see  [20:19]. 
[17:28]  San  Ildefonso  K*owhp*%'i!i  'place  of  the  twisted  corn-husks' 

(fcowä  '  skin '  '  tegument  ',  here  referring  to  'corn-husks';  p*$ 

'to  twist'  'to  braid'  'to  interlace';  V  locative  and  adjective- 

forming  postfix). 
Corn-husks  were  and  are  sometimes  twisted  and  knotted  into 

stränge  forms  and  thus  prepared  have  some  ceremonial  use.     At 

the  ruins  on  the  Pajarito  Plateau  a  number  of  twisted  corn-husks 

have  been  f ound. 
The  locality  is  described  as  a  nearly  level  dell  at  the  head  of  the 

'Äb&hu'u  [17:29]. 
[17:29]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  'Atkfoku'u,  'Äb^dsti  'arroyo  of  the  little 

corner  of  the  chokecherry'  'canyon  of  the  little  corner  of  the 

chokecherry'  ('AtebJe,  see  under[17:  unlocated],  page288;  hu'a 

'  large  groove '  '  arroyo ' ;  tePi  '  canyon '). 

(2)  Buey  Canyon,  Ox  Canyon.     (<Span.).     —Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Buey  '  ox  canyon  \  =  Eng.  (2). 

[17:30]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TsUegdsVi,  TsiMg.ehu^u  'bird  place  canyon' 
'bird  place  arroyo',  referring  to  [17:34]  (Tsüede,  see  [17:34]; 
ü€i  'canyon';  Au'w  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name 
TsUegdsPi  is  applied  especially  to  the  upper,  Tsiieg.ehu^u  to  the 
lower,  course  of  the  waterway.  Cf.  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Wäftetkhnfo  '  bird  canyon ',  probably  translating 
the  Span,  name  (wd/tef  'bird';  lehrt fo  'canyon'  <Span.  canon). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  "Pajarito  Canyon".1  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Pajarito  '  canyon  of  the  little  bird ',  refer- 
ring to  Pueblo  del  Pajarito  [17:34].  =Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

The  arroyo  begins  at  K%y,j6bv?u  [16:135],  At  places  in  its 
upper  course  it  is  a  deep  and  narrow  canyon.  The  lower  course 
seldom  carries  surface  water.     "A  limited  supply  of  water  can 

i  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  69fi,  1906. 
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still  be  obtained  at  almost  any  season  at  the  spring  in  the  arroyo 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  [from  [17:34]  ],  and  during  wet  seasons 
the  Pajarito  carries  a  little  water  past  this  point".1 
[17:31]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  'AkQr}j>he'iyhvag.e  '  long  piain  mesa '  {^akqyf 
'piain';  he  'length'  'long';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  hwage  'mesa').     Cf.  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Phillips  Mesa,  so  called  because  a  Mr.  Phillips  does 
dry-farming  on  this  mesa,  raising  large  crops  of  com. 

(3)  Span.  Llano  Largo  'long  piain'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

This  mesa  is  several  miles  in  length.     The  ruins  [17:32]  and 
[17:56]  are  found  here. 

[17:32]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informs  the  writer 
that  a  large  pueblo  ruin  lies  on  the  mesa  approximately  where 
indicated.     See  [17:31]. 

[17:33]  San  Ildefonso  MakincüV*  'sawmill  place'  (makina  *  machine ' 
'  sawmill '  <Span.  mdquina  '  machine ';  V  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 
This  is  one  of  the  sites  on  which  sawmills  have  been  built 

[17:34]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  TsUege^qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  down  at  the 
bird'  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  bird  place'  (tsiue  'bird';  g.e  'down  at' 
'over  at';  ''oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  K'oywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old' 
postpound).  Several  other  Tewa  place-names  are  compounded 
of  a  word  denoting  a  species  of  animal,  plus  the  locative  g.e;  thus 
P'Voge  'woodpecker  place'  [9:43],  Perage  'place  of  a  species  of 
kangaroo  rats'  [16:36],  etc.  Some  other  place-names  are  animal 
names  with  'Iwe  postfixed;  thus  J}e>iwe  'coyote  place'  [1:30]. 
Why  such  animal  names  are  given  to  places  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible  to  learn;  it  is  believed  that  clan  names  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Bandelier 2  says  of  TsUeg.e:  "  It  is  also  called  '  Pajaro 
Pinto,'  from  a  large  stone,  a  natural  concretion,  found  there, 
slightly  resembling  the  shape  of  a  bird."  A  large  number  of  San 
Ildefonso  Indians  have  been  questioned  about  this  bird-shaped 
rock,  but  none  has  been  found  who  knows  of  the  existence  of 
such.  Several  Indians  ventured  to  doubt  this  explanation  of  the 
name,  and  said  that  it  is  the  Tewa  custom  to  name  places  af ter 
animals  and  that  that  is  all  they  know  about  it.  "Tzirege."8 
"Tzi-re-ge.'M  "(Tewa;  Tchire,  bird;  ge,  house  =house  of  the 
bird  people:  Spanish  Pajarito,  a  little  bird.)  Tchirege." 5  " Tshi- 
rege  (Tewa,  'a  bird;'  Spanish  pajarito,  'small  bird')."8  "Tchi- 
rege."7   Cf.  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (3). 

»  Hewett,  Antiquitiea,  p.  25, 1906. 

» Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  79,  note,  1892. 

« Bandelier,  Delight  Makera,  p.  381, 1890. 

«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  16,  78,  79, 1892. 

»Hewett,  General  View,  p.  698, 1905. 

•  Hewett,  Antiquitiea,  p.  23,  1906. 

i  Hewett,  Communautes,  pp.  45,  85,  86,  and  table  des  matlercs,  1908. 
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(2)  Cochiti  Wäftethrfaftetaförna  4old  village  of.  the  bird' 
(wdftet  'bird';  ltäaft^a  'village'  'pueblo';  f&ma  'old').  Cf. 
Tewa  (1)  ,Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pueblo  del  Pajaro,  Pueblo  del  Pajarito  'bird  pueblo' 
'little  bird  pueblo.'  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2).  " Pueblo  of  the 
Bird"1  (evidently  translating  the  Span.  name).  "Pajarito."* 
Bandelier  gives  "Pajaro  Pinto"  ['piebald  bird']8  as  the  name  of 
the  pueblo,  but  none  of  the  Tewa  informants  are  familiär  with 
the  name  with  "pinto"  added.  Mr.  J.  S.  Candelario  of  Santa  Fe 
informs  the  writer  that  he  has  heard  the  name  Pajarito  Pinto 
applied  by  Mexicans  to  a  ruin  somewhere  near  Sandia  Pueblo 
[29:100]. 

Tsiieg.6  was  first  described  by  Bandelier.4  It  is  f ully  described 
by  Hewett,  who  says  in  part: 

Tshirege  was  the  largest  pueblo  in  the  Pajarito  district,  and  with  the  exten- 
sive cliff-village  clustered  about  it,  the  largest  aboriginal  Settlements  ancient  or 
modern,  in  the  Pueblo  region  of  which  the  writer  has  personal  knowledge, 
with  the  exception  of  Zufii  .  .  .  Tshirege  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  all 
the  village8  of  Pajarito  Park  to  be  abandoned.  A  limited  supply  of  water  can 
still  be  obtained  at  almost  any  season  at  the  spring  in  the  arroyo  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  during  wet  seasons  the  Pajarito  [17:30]  carries  a  little  water 
past  this  point* 

The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  State  very  definitely  that  their  anees- 
tors  &nd  not  the  ancestors  of  the  other  Tewa  villagers  lived  at 
Tsiiege.  No  detailed  tradition,  however,  was  obtained  from 
them.  One  Cochiti  informant  stated  that  TsUe^e  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  Tewa.  The  Pajarito  Plateau  (see  introduction  to 
[16],  page  260)  was  named  by  Hewett  after  TnUege;  so  also  Pajarito 
Park.  Tn'aege  gaye  rise  also  to  the  names  of  [17:30],  [17:35], 
[17:36],  and  [17:39]. 

[17:35]  San  Ildefonso  TsUeg.e'iyqwakwag.e  *bird  place  house  mesa', 
referring  to  [17:34]  {Tsliege,  see  [17:34];  HH  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming  postfix;  qwa  indicating  state  of  being  a  receptacle 
or,  house-like  shape;  Jcwagß  'mesa').  This  name  is  applied,  it  is 
said,  to  a  large  mesa  shaped  like  a  Pueblo  house,  situated  just 
north  of  TrideQß  ruin  [17:34].     Cf.  [17:36]. 

[17:36]  (1)  Cochiti  "Tziro  Ka-uash".8  Bandelier  says:  "The  Queres 
call  it  'Tziro  Ka-uash',  of  which  the  Spanish  name  is  a  literal 
translation".     "Tziro  Kauash".6     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Pajarito  Mesa.  (<Span.).   =  Span.(3).   Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  del  Pajarito  Mittle  bird  mesa',  doubtless  refer- 
ring to  [17:34].     =Eng.  (2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1).     "Mesa  del  Paja- 

i  Bandelier,  Dellght  Makere,  p.  378, 1892.  « Ibid. ,  note. 

»  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  598, 1905.  »  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pp.  23-25,  1906. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  79,  note,  1892.  •  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  168. 
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rito".1  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  Tewa  do  not  apply  the 
term  T&Uege  or  Pajarito  to  any  mesa  other  than  [17:35].  The 
Cochiti  name  quoted  above  is  just  as  likely  a  translation  from  the 
Span,  name  as  vice  versa.  Bandelier2  says:  "The  Mesa  del  Paja- 
rito forms  the  northern  rim  of  a  deep  gorge  called  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  [28 :6] ".     Hewett 8  writes : 

Beginning  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eouth  of  Tsankawi  [16:114],  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes.  From  the  Pajarito  Canyon  [17: 30]  to  Rito  de  los  Frijoles 
[28:6],  a  distance  of  perhaps  10  miles,  the  high  abrupt  narrow  tongue-like 
meeas  protruding  toward  the  river  with  broad  timbered  Valleys  between  are 
replaced  by  one  great  table-land,  the  Mesa  del  Pajarito,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  one  continuous  expanse  only  partially  covered  with  pifion,  cedar, 
and  juniper.  It  is,  however,  deeply  cut  at  frequent  intervals  by  narrow  and 
absolutely  impassable  canyons. 

Cf.  the  names   Pajarito  Plateau  and  Pajarito  Park;  see  intro- 

duction  to  [16],  page  260.    Perhaps  [17:53]  is  the  nearest  Tewa 

equivalent  to  "Mesa  del  Pajarito"  as  the  latter  is  applied  by 

Bandelier.     See  also  [17:65]. 
[17:37]  San  Ildefonso    ße&uHwe    'chimney  place'    (besu  'chimney' 

apparently  <be  'smallness  and  roundness'  'small  and  round',  su 

'arrow'  'shaft';  Hwe  locative). 
It  is  said  that  some  American  soldiers  once  built  houses  at 

this  place,  of  which  the  chimneys  are  still  standing.     The  arroyo 

[17:38]  is  named  after  this  place. 
[17:38]  San  Ildefonso  Besrfiyfhrfu  'chimney  place  arroyo',  ref erring 

to  [16:37]  {JirnjUiwe,   see  [16:37];  JiH  locative    and   adjective- 

forming  postfix;  hifu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[17:39]  San  Ildefonso  TsUeg^akqmpij^akq'gf  '  piain  south  of  thebird 

place',  referringto  [17:34] {Tsiiege,  see  [17:34];  ^akqmpije  'south' 

<  ^akqyf  4  piain '  4  down  country ',  pije  '  toward ' ;  'akoyf  '  piain '). 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  large  low  region  between  Tsuege  and 

the  Rio  Grande. 
[17:40]  Rio  Grande,  Box  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treat- 

ment  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 
[17:41]  San  Ildefonso  Ts\hwaj^  see  [20:45]. 
[17:42]  (1)  San    Ildefonso    Kahajtfe'iyfhu'u    'colt   arroyo'  (kdbajü 

'horse'  <Span.  caballo  'horse';  '^  diminutive;  'i'Mocative  and 

adjective-forming  postfix;  hutu  'large   groove'  'arroyo').     Cf. 

Eng.  (2),  Span.   (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Colt  Arroyo.    (<Span.)     =Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Potrillo ' colt  arroyo'.  =Eng.  (2).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1).  Whether  the  Tewa  or  the  Span,  name  was  first  applied 
is  hardly  ascertainable,  nor  is  it  known  why  the  name  was  applied. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  79, 168, 1892.  >  AnÜquities,  p.  22, 1906. 

»Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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The  name  'horse  or  colt  canyon  or  arroyo'  is  frequently  applied 
by  Mexicans  and  Americans;  cf.  [28:52].     The  name  refers  to  a 
long  arroyo  which  flows  into  the  river. 
[17:47]  is  an  important  tributary. 

[17:43]  Sanlldefonso  MakmaT*  'sawmill  place'  (mdkina  'machine' 
'sawmill'  <Span.  mäquina  'machine';  V  locative). 

A  sawmill  is  situated  at  this  place  at  the  present  time  (1912). 
Cf.  [17:45]. 

T17:44]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  Information  is  furnished  by 
Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:45]  San  Ildefonso  Kc^baji^ehu^iykioajij  Kabajitfekwajb  'colt  arroyo 
height'  'colt  height',  referring  evidently  to[17:42](XaJa/ÄVm'w, 
Kabajitfe,  see  [17:42];  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hjüu  'large  groove'  ' arroyo').  The  name  is  applied,  it  is  said, 
only  to  the  mesa  on  the  south  side  of  part  of  [17:43] ;  on  the  north 
side  of  [17:42]  are  [17:41]  and  [17:39]. 

[17:46]  Sanlldefonso  ^nj^wiH  'sraooth  gap'  04tt/#  'smoothness' 
'smooth';  vtii  4gap').  This  gap  isreally  smooth;  hence  probably 
the  name.     The  gap  connects  [17:47]  and  [17:58].     Cf .  [17:47]. 

[17:47]  San  Ildefonso  4nfspwihv?u  *  smooth  gap  arroyo',  referring  to 
[17:46]  (?4nf%V)i>i,  see  [17:46];  hu?n  'large  groove'  ' arroyo'). 
It  is  said  that  this  arroyo  flows  into  [17:42].     yÄnf%v)i?i  [17:46], 
f  rom  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  situated  near  its  heacL 

[17:48]  San  Ildefonso  JJemHwJiyshitu  'chimney  place  arroyo'  (besu 
'chimney,'  apparently  <$e  'smallness  and  roundness'  'small  and 
round',  su  'arrow  shaft';  Hwe  locative'  JiH  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  httu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name  is  the 
same  as  [17:38].  Either  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  there  are  two 
arroyos  by  this  name.    See  [16:37],  [16:38]. 

[17:49]  San  Ildefonso  Kws&bukwajb  'height  of  the  large  roundish  oak 
trees'  (kw%  'oak';  bu  'largeness,  and  roundish  form  like  a  ball' 
1  large  and  roundish  like  a  ball';  hoaji  4 height'). 

[17:50]  Jemez  Mountains,  see  special  treatment,  [Large  Features:8], 
page  105. 

[17:51]  San  Ildefonso  Poqwawäii'ii  see  [16:133]. 

[17:52]  San  Ildefonso  Pogwawitsikwaji  4  water  reservoir  arroyo 
height',  referring  to  [17:51]  (Poqwawiis'Pi,  see  [17:51];  hvaß 
4  height'). 

[17:53]  San  Ildefonso  Kc^ajWcoü^^  KahajWccfiykwage  '  horse  fenced 
in  place'  'horse  fenced  in  mesa'  (katajii  'horse'  <Span.  caballo 
'horse';  Tca  'fence'  'corral';  V{,  Hyj>  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing postfixes ;  hväge  4  mesa ').  This  name  is  applied  to  a  large  and 
indefinite  mesa  area  north  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  [28:6].     It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  of  "  Mesa  del 
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•  Pajarito"  as  the  latter  is  applied  by  Bandelier.  It  is  said  that 
horses  are  confined  in  the  area  and  that  this  fact  explains  the 
name.     See  [17:36].     Cf. [17:67]. 

[17:54]  San  Ildefonso  Qw%m,pif\Pu  4  red-tailed  hawk  point'  (qwsempi 

4 an  unidentified  species  of  red-tailed  hawk'  <qw%t)f  4tail%  pi 

'redness'  4red';  fu*u,  4  horizontally  projecting  point  or  corner'). 

The  point  gives  the  name  to  the  canyon  [17:55].     There  is  at 

San  Ildefonso  a  Qws^rhpi  Clan. 

[17:55]  San  Ildefonso  Qw%mpifuQ.Jinisi?i  4 canyon  down  by  red- 
tailed  hawk  point',  ref  erring  to  [17:54]  (QwsßmplfuJu9  see  [17:54]; 
Q.e  *down  at'  'over  at';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; üVi  'canyon'). 

This  is  a  deep  canyon,  on  the  northeast  side  of  which  [17:54]  is 
situated. 

[17:56]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

This  ruin  has  been  approximately  located  through  the  kindness 
of  Doctor  Hewett.  It  is  said  to  be  at  the  upper  ehd  of  the  long 
mesa  [17:31]. 

[17:57]  San  Ildefonso  JTatajukta?iHpo>iwe  *  place  of  the  water  at  the 
horse-fenced-in  place',  ref  erring  to  [17:53]  (ITdbajiik%d'?i,  see 
[17:53];  po  4 water';  Hwe  locative).  The  name  refers  to  a  spring 
at  the  very  head  of  [17:58]  proper. 

It  is  said  that  a  sawmill  was  former] y  situated  about  100  yards 
north  of  this  place.  The  locality'is  like  a  rolling  valley,  it  is 
said. 

[17:58]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  P<wpoptf*äPi,  literally  'fishweir  water 
th read  canyon',  but  the  etymology  is  not  clear  (p<hie  ' fishweir'; 
Po  4  water' ;  ^g'^'thread'  'cord'  not  used  in  modern  Tewa  with 
the  meaning  4stream',  but  perhaps  used  so  in  ancient  Tewa;  UVi 
4  canyon'). 

(2)  Eng.  Water  Canyon.  4  Water  Canyon '  is  a  common  name 
in  the  Southwest.  Cf.  Huntington:  44But  there  ain't  no  water  in 
these  mountains,  except  once  in  about  10  years  in  Water  Can- 
yon".1   The  reference  is  not  to  this  Water  Canyon. 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Diezmo  *  canyon  of  the  tenth  or  the  tithe'. 
Why  this  Span,  name  is  applied  is  not  explained. 

The  names  apply  to  a  very  long  canyon,  running  from  [17:57], 
it  is  said,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
[17:59]  San  Ildefonso  Maklna'P*  4 sawmill  place'  (makina  4 machine' 
4 sawmill'  <Span.  mdquina  ' machine';  V*  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

It  is  not  ascertained  on  which  side  of  the  creek  [17:58]  the  saw- 
mill formerly  stood  at  this  place. 

i  Huntington  in  Harpefs  Magazine,  p.  294,  Jan.,  1912. 
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[17:60]  San  Hdefonso  Tdbatebehifu  4cliff  cottonwood  little  corner 
arroyo'  (Tdbateb<?ey  see  under  [17:unlocated],  below;  hv?u  Marge 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[17:61]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

The  ruin  was  located  on  the  sheet  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:62]  (1)  San  Udefonso  Tunabahifu  'bean-field  arroyo'  (tu  4bean'; 
ndba  'field';  hv!u  4large  groove'  'arroyo').  It  is  said  that  for- 
merly  there  were  bean-fields  in  this  canyon;  bence  the  name. 
This  and  not  [28:6]  is  the  frijol  or  bean  canyon  of  the  Tewa,  but 
is  never  thus  designated  in  Span.;  cf.  the  Span,  name  of  the 
neighboring  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]. 

(2)  Eng.  Ancho  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Canada  Ancha,  Cafion  Ancho  4broad  mountain-valley' 
'broad  canyon'.  It  is  so  called  because  of  its  breadth  and  large 
size.  =Eng.  (2).  "Canada  Ancha."1  "There  are  caves  in  the 
deep  Canada  Ancha."' 

[17:63]  San  Udefonso  Siywig^iofhu^u  'arroyo  down  by  the  place 
where  he  or  she  stood  and  cried  and  wept'  (Siywiyge,  see  under 
[17:unlocated],  below;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
hu'u  4 large  groove'  4arroyo'). 

[17:64]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

This  has  been  located  on  the  sheet  by  Doctor  Hewett. 

[17:65]  San  Udefonso  TopopaweT*  4  place  of  the  pinon  tree  which 
has  a  hole  through  it',  ref erring  to  a  peculiar  tree  that  stood  and 
perhaps  still  Stands  in  the  locality  (to  4pifion'  4Pinus  edulis';  p%o 
'hole';  pawe  'pierced';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix).  This  name  is  given  to  the  mesa  north  of  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles,  northwest  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:12].  This  is  a  part  of 
the  mesa  region  to  which  Bandelier  applies  the  name  Mesa  del 
Pajarito;  see  [17:36]. 

[17:66]  (1)  San  Udefonso  TohCu  4arroyo  of  the  chamiso  hediondo' 
(fo  'an  unidentified  species  of  plant  which  the  Mexicans  call  cham- 
iso hediondo;  hu'u  4  large  groove'  4arroyo').     Cf.  Eng.  (3). 

(2)  San  Udefonso  SakewJiyfhrfu  4arroyo  of  a  kind  of  thick 
cornmeal  mush'  (sakewe  4a  kind  of  cornmeal  mush  thicker  than 
atole';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hifu  4  large 
groove'  4arroyo'). 

(3)  Eng.  Bush  Canyon.  It  is  so  called  by  Doctor  Hewett  and 
others,  although  this  name  appears  never  to  have  been  published. 
Cf .  Tewa  (1). 

This  is  a  short  canyon  between  Ancho  Canyon  [17:62]  and 
Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6].  See  Rito  del  Bravo  under  [17:unlocated] 
below. 


Bandelier:  Delight  Makers,  p.  381, 1890;  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  79, 1892. 


»Ibid. 
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[17:67]  Frijoles  Canyon,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  see  [28:6]. 
[17:68]  San  Udefonso  Puqwig.e\r)wikeji^  see  [28:12]. 
[17:69]  San  Udefonso  Puqwig.iinüig.epojemug.e^  see  [28:14]. 
[17:70]  Nameless  canyon,  see  [28:17]. 
[17:71]  Alamo  Canyon,  see  [28:20]. 

[17:72]  Capulin  Canyon,  Cuesta  Colorada  Canyon,  see  [28:30]. 
[17:73]  Cochiti  Canyon,  see  [28:52]. 
[17:74]  Quemado  Canyon,  see  [28:66]. 

Unlocated 

San  Udefonso  'Äbebie  Mittle  corner  of  the  chokecherry'  (?dbe  4choke 
cherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa';  hie  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
This  dell  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
part  of  [17:29],  to  which  it  gives  the  name. 

Span.  Rito  del  Bravo  'creekof  the  brave'  4creekof  the  non-Pueblo 
Indian'.  ' Bravo'  is  often  used  by  Span,  speaking  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  distinguish  non-Pueblo'  from  Pueblo  Indians.  But 
it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  not  Rito  del  Bravo,  but  Rito  Bravo, 
4  wild,  turbulent  river';  cf.  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  an  old  Span, 
name  of  the  Rio  Grande.  See  non-Pueblo  Indian,  page  575,  and 
Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:3],  pages  100-102.  This  name  was 
not  familiär  to  the  Tewa  informants.  It  is  evidently  the  Span, 
name  of  some  canyon  not  far  north  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

Hewett1  mentions  this  stream  at  least  three  times  in  his  Antiq- 
uities:  "  It  [ruin  No.  18]  is  not  less  than  800  f  eet  above  the  waters 
of  Rito  del  Bravo,  which  it  overlooks".  "No.  19  .  .  .  A  small 
pueblo  ruin  in  the  beautiful  wooded  park  just  south  of  the  Rito 
del  Bravo  and  a  mile  north  of  Rito  de  los  Frijoles".1  "This  site 
[of  ruin  No.  20]  overlooks  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Bravo  to  the 
north,  and  south  a  few  rods  is  another  deep  canyon". 

San  Udefonso  Ke^awVi  lgap  where  the  bear  is  or  was  desired'  (ke 
'bear'  of  any  species;  $o?a  4to  wish'  4to  want'  'to  desire';  wfi 
4gap').  For  the  name  cf.  Nambe  Pa$a\\j?u  [22:44].  The  circum- 
stances  under  which  the  name  was  originally  given  were  not 
known  to  the  informants. 

San  Udefonso  J04ofebu>u  4 little  crow  corner'  f<xfc>  'crow';  V diminu- 
tive; bu?u  Marge  low  roundish  place'). 

This  corner  is  indefinitely  located  as  somewhere  not  very  far 
north  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

Span.  Mesa  Prieta  'dark  mesa'.     Bandelier8  writes: 

The  formation  of  black  trap,  lava,  and  basalt  croeses  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  a  little  below  San  Udefonso,  and  extends  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
west    Hexagonal  columns  of  basalt  crop  out  near  the  Mesa  Prieta. 

» Antiqultles,  p.  25.  1906.  » Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  148, 1892. 

•Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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This  place  is  seemingly  situated  on  either  [16]  or  more  probably 
on  [17].  See  the  unlocated  pueblo  ruins  given  below.  Two  or 
three  San  Ildefonso  Indians  have  been  questioned,  but  they  know 
of  no  mesa  by  this  nanie. 

San  Ildefonso  Posyge  4where  the  water  slides  down'  (fx>  'water';  *y, 
said  to  be  the  same  as  sy,  in  synfy,  'to  slide';  g.e  'down  at' 
4over  at').  This  name  is  said  to  be  applied  to  a  place  in  or  near 
the  lower  courseof  Po^qe\yfKv!u  [17:17],  from  which  the  latter 
takes  its  name.     See  [17:17]. 

San  Ildefonso  Siywiyge  '  down  where  he  or  she  stood  and  cried  and 
wept'  (tiywirjf  'to  stand  and  cry  and  weep'  <si  for  sijfi  'to  cry 
and  weep',  ywiyf  4to  stand';  ge  'down  at'  4over  at').  Therea- 
son  why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known,  nor  ean  the  place  be 
definitely  located.  See  SiywiygJiyfhxtu  [17:63],  which  takes  its 
name  from  Sir/wiyge. 

San  Ildefonso  /Syistfidiwe  'place  of  the  weed  species'  known  as 
*Utei\yf  'an  unidentified  species  of  weed  which  grows  in 
marshy  ground  and  is  ground  up  and  rubbed  all  over  a  person 
as  a  eure  for  fever'  (<sy,  'tosmell'  intransitive,  Uüyf  unex- 
plained;  Hwe  locative);  said  to  be  known  in  Span,  as  poläo. 

The  name  is  applied  to  a  locality  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jemez 
Mountains  opposite  Ka3bajvJcaHH  [17:53]. 

San  Ildefonso  ToiatebJe  'little  corner  of  the  cliffs  and  cottonwood 
trees'  (ioba  4cliff';  te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  be*e 
48mall  low  roundish  place'). 

The  informant  says  that  there  are  cliffs  at  this  place  in  one 
of  which  is  a  large  cave,  but  he  does  not  remember  any  cottonwood 
trees.  The  place  can  not  be  definitely  located.  See  Tdbateke- 
hv?u  [17:60],  which  takes  its  name  from  Totatebe'e. 

Pueblo  ruins  Nos.  17,  16,  19,  and  20  of  Hewett's  Antiquities  (1906)  lie 
in  the  area,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  locate  them  definitely. 

[18]    BLACK   MESA  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  18)  shows  the  Black  Mesa  north  of  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  and  some  of  the  hill  country  about  the  Black  Mesa.  Besides 
the  ruins  of  temporary  struetures  on  the  mesa,  only  one  pueblo  ruin 
is  represented  on  the  sheet  proper;  this  is  [18:9],  which  is  perhaps  in- 
correctly  placed.  The  entire  region  shown  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  most  of  the  place-names  are 
known  only  to  them. 

[18:1]  San  Ildefonso  7ny,nfjop%r)ge(lipopi?iwe  'where  they  go  through 
the  river  beyond  [18:19]'  (Tynyjop^vge,  see  [18:10];  $i  they  3  +; 
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Po  'water5  'river';  jm  4to  issue5  4to  pass5;  Hwe  locative).  This 
name  is  applied  to  the  little-used  wagon  ford  of  the  Rio  Grande 
slighüy  north  of  Hobart's  ranch  [18:11]. 

[18:2]  Santa  Clara  Ku>iyfhu>u,  see  [14:79]. 

[18:3]  San  Ildefonso  Nqmpihegi  4red  earth  with  the  many  little 
gulches5  {n4yf  4  earth5;  pi  4redness'  'red5;  hegi  4gulcbed5 
<he>e  4 little  groove'  'gulch5  'arroyito5,  gi  asin  many  adjectives 
which  denote  shape).  Cf.  [23:59].  The  name  is  applied  to  the 
first  ränge  of  low  reddish  hüls  east  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19]. 

The  ränge  is  more  than  a  mile  long.  1t  is  much  eroded  and 
cut  by  small  gulches.  On  its  highestpoint  is  the  ancientaltar  or 
shrine  [18 :4].  A  higher  ränge  of  hüls,  east  of  N$mpihegi  and  run- 
ning  parallel  with  it  is  Pijoge  [21:2]. 

[18:4]  San  Ildefonso  Nimpikegilcubodi  'stonepileof  the  place  of  the 
red  earth  with  the  many  little  gulches5,  ref erring  to  [18:3] 
(Nimpihegi,  see  [18:3];  Icubodi  'pile  of  stones5  4altar  or  shrine 
consistingof  apileof  stones5  <lcu  'stone5,  h<ui  4large  roundish 
object  or  pile5). 

This  shrine  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
Nimpihegi  Bange. 

[18:5]  San  Ildefonso  funfi&lcQywVi  4gap  where  the  mineral  called 
funf%  is  dug5  {pimf%JcQ/Qf-,  see  [18:6];  wVi  4gap5).  Thisi^ame 
refers  especially  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pit  [18:6]  but  more  loosely 
to  the  whole  gap  between  Nimfiheg.i  [18:3]  and  Pijogie  [21:2]. 
See  [18:6]. 

[18:6]  San  Ildefonso  funj>s^hKqn4iwe  '  place  where.  the  mineral  called 
fünf 2^  is  dug5  (funfs^  a  whitish  mineral  used  in  pottery  making 
(see  Minerals);  ttq'Qf  'to  dig5;  Hwe  locative). 

The  pit  f  ollows  the  outcropping  of  the  vein  of  the  mineral.  It 
extends  60  feet  or  more  in  length  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  a  f ew  feet  deep  and  a  f ew 
feet  broad.  This  is  the  place  where  San  Ildefonso  pottery-makers 
usually  obtain  funf%.  A  well-worn  andient  trail  leads  to  the 
place  f  rom  San  Ildefonso  and  a  modern  wagon  road  passes  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  pit.     Cf.  [18:5]. 

[18:7]  San  Ildefonso  Tsaiijoiehulcii  'stone  on  which  the  giant  rubbed 
or  scratched  his  penis5  (tsaiijo  4a  kind  of  giant r  <tsati  unex- 
plained,  jo  augmentative);  fe  4penis5;  h\Cu  4torub54to  Scratch5; 
Icu  4stone5). 

This  is  a  trough-shaped  stone  about  7  paces  long  and  2  or  8 
feet  broad.  The  child-eating  giant  who  lived  within  Black  Mesa 
[18:19]  used  to  visit  this  rock.  In  former  times  Saq  Ildefonso 
Indians  were  accustomed  tocome  tothis  storie  to  pray.  .The  San 
Ildefonso  informants  say  that  the  writer  is  the  first  hon-Indian 
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to  whom  this  stone  was  shown  and  explained.  All  knowledgeof 
it  iskept  from  Outsiders  with  scrupulous  care.  Cf.  [18:8],  to 
which  this  stone  gives  the  name. 

[18:8]  Sanlldefonso  Tscibijoilehuictfiyshu'u,  T8dbijo4ehurn  'arroyo  of 
the  stone  on  which  the  giant  rubbed  his  penis'  'arroyo  of  the 
giant's  penis'  (Tsäbijoiehuku,  Tsabijode,  see  [18:7];  5i"locative 
and  adjective-fonning  postfix;  hitu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  arroyo  begins  near  [18:7]  and  tafces  its  name  from  the 
latter.  The  Mexicans  are  said  to  ref er  to  it  as  Arroyo  Seco  4  dry 
arroyo'  if  they  give*  it  a  name.  The  arroyo  enters  the  Rio 
Grande  just  north  of  Hobart's  ranch  [18:11];  it  is  perhaps  some- 
times  included  under  the  name  Tunfjops^ygehiCu,  see  [18:10]. 

[18:9]  San  Udefonso  and  §anta  Clara  Qwapig^qyw\keji  '  pueblo  ruin 
of  the  red  house-wall(s) '  (f/wa  'house-wall';  pi  'redness'  4red'; 
Qje  4downat'  'over  at';  ^qywiJceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <Joywi  'pueblo'; 
ieji  'old'  postpound). 

Whapige  (maiaon  da  clan  da  feacon  &  la  queoe  roiige),  reconna  par  les  Po- 
whoges  [San  Hdefoneo  Indiana]  comme  la  maison  d'un  de  leors  clana,  ä  l'epoque 
de  Perage.  Ce  clan  (W.hapitowa)  existe  encore  ä  San  Udefonso.1 

Hewett's  informants  confuse  the  first  part  of  the  name  with 
qws^mpi  'red-tailed  hawk.'  Early  in  November,  1911,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jean$on  told  the  writer  that  Santa  Clara  Indians  bad  informed 
him  that  the  Tewa  name  of  this  pueblo  ruin  means  "place  of  the 
lazy  people."  In  a  letter  dated  November  15,  1911,  Mr.  Jean^on 
writes: 

I  have  bad  the  Santa  Clara  people  repeat  the  name  a  nomber  of  times  and 
to  my  ontrained  ear  I  get  kWahpie,  which  they  say  means  the  "Place  of  the 
Painted  Walls. ' '  I  misonderstood  about  the  meaning  ' '  Lazy  People. ' '  It  seems 
that  the  people  of  that  place  were  very  lazy,  and  that  when  people  of  other 
places  were  lazy  they  were  told  to  go  to  kWahpie.  This  doee  not  refer  to  the 
name,  however.  This  Information  was  corroborated  by  Ancieto  (?)  Suaso, 
Nestor  Naranjo,  Victor  Naranjo,  Pueblo  (?)  Vaca,  Pablo  Silva,  and  Geronimo 
Tafoya.  All  of  these  were  questioned  apart  and  without  any  intimation  that 
any  one  eise  had  been  spoken  to  about  the  name. 

Doctor  Hewett  kindly  located  the  ruin  on  the  sheet,  but  it  is 
doubtless  placed  too  far  south.  Hewett  describes  its  location 
very  indefinitely: 

A  quelques  milles  au  nord  de  Tuyo  [18:19],  ä  la  base  de  collines  de  sable,  et 
vis-a-vis  de  Santa  Clara  [14:71],  on  voit  Templacement  de  Whapige. 1 

Mr.  J.  M.  Naranjo,  an  aged  Santa  Clara  Indian,  stated  that  there 
is  a  pueblo  ruin  at  "La  Mesilla  [15:28] — this  was  Qwapi  and  the 
people  were  Tanu"  It  was  not  known  to  the  writer's  San  udefonso 

i  Hewett,  Commanaatfe,  p.  33, 1908. 
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iuformants  either  that  the  people  of  Qwapig.e  were  Tanu  (Tano) 
or  that,  as  Hewett  says  in  the  quotationabove,1  they  were  the  an- 
cestors  of  San  Ildefonso  people. 

[18:10]  San  Ildefonso  T^nfjop^qe  'beyond  [18:19]'  (Ty,nfjoy  8ee 
[18:19];  pseyge  'beyond').  This  name  refers  especially  to  the 
locality  just  north  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19],  and  more  vaguely  to 
all  the  region  north  of  Black  Mesa.  The  name  Hobart  is  some- 
.  times  applied  much  as  T'y,nfjop%T}ge  is  applied,  but  Hobart 
refers  properly  to  [18:11]  only,  q.  v.     Cf.  [18:14]. 

[18:11]  Eng.  Hobart's  ranch,  Hobart,  so  called  because  a  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hobart,  now  of  Santa  Fe,  owned  the  ranch  for  many  years.  The 
ranch  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson.  Sometimes  the  name 
Hobart  is  used  to  designate  more  or  less  vaguely  all  the  region 
between  Black  Mesa  [18:19]  and  Mesilla  [15:28]  or  to  include 
Mesilla  itself. 

[18:12]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features  :3],  pages  100-1Ö2. 

[18:13]  Santa  Clara  PV%nf%hu!u,  see  [14:81]. 

[18:14]  San  Ildefonso  Ty,nfjoP%y<[e'iT)fhv?u  'arroyo  beyond  [18:19]' 
'arroyo  of  the  region  [18:10]'  (Fytnfjjo,  see  [18:19];  Ps&yge 
4 beyond';  iiu  locative and  adjective-forming postfix;  hv?ui large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  from  TynfjowVi  [18:21]  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  passes  south  of  Hobart's  ranch  [18:11],  and  is  the  first  large 
arroyo  north  of  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  To  it  is  tributary  the  arroyo 
of  the  salt  spring  [18:16]. 

[18:15]  San  Ildefonso  'Änf%po,  yÄnf%p<?iwe  'the  salt  water'  4at  the 
salt  water'  C<&nf3ß  'salt'  <'$  alfcali,  nf%  unexplained,  perhaps  the 
same  as  in  1cunf%  'turquoise',  etc. ;  po  ' water';  Hwe  locative). 

The  salt  spring  is  about  100  yards  above  the  confluence  of  the 
little  stream  which  comes  from  the  spring,  with  the  main  bed  of 
[18:16].  The  bed  of  the  little  arroyo  in  which  the  spring  is  situ- 
ated  is  whitish  with  saline  substance  for  some  distance  about  the 
spring.  It  is  said  that  this  spring  never  goes  dry,  but  the  little 
water  it  contains  sinks  into  the  sand  at  the  spring  or  a  few 
feet  below  according  to  season.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  San 
Ildefonso  Indians  used  to  get  salt  many  years  ago,  but  now  all 
the.salt  there  has  turned  into  peppery  alkali  (M«$),  it  is  said.  The 
arroyo  [18:16]  takes  its  name  from  this.  See  Salt,  under  Min- 
erals; also  [29:110]    Cf.  [13:35]. 

[18:16]  San  Ildefonso  ^Änf^pdyQfhvJu  4 arroyo  of  the  salt  water' 
ref erring  to*  [18:15]  (?Änf%Po,  see  [18:15];  iu  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  h\Cn  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[18:17]  Santa  Clara  Tanfahitu,  see  [14:82]. 

i  Commonaut^s,  p.  33, 1903. 
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A.     BLACK  MESA  OF  SAN  ILDEFONSO,  FROM  THE  RIO  GRANDE,  LOOKING  NORTH 


B.    VIEW  FROM  TOP  OF  THE   BLACK   MESA  OF   SAN   ILDEFONSO,  LOOKING 
SOUTHWEST 


C.     Tr^iN^,   A   SMALL  MESA-LIKE   PEAK,    FROM   THE    FIELDS   EAST    OF  THE    RIO 
GRANDE,  LOOKING  WEST 
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[18:18]  Santa  Clara  rVyftiAu'«,  see  [14:83]. 

[18:19]  (1)  Ty,nfjoP\i)s,  apparently  'very  spotted  mountain'  'very 
piebald  mountain9  (fynsjo,  apparently  identical  with  the  augmen- 
tativeform  of  fwos  4spottedness'  <  fy,yf  4spottedn6ss',^ö  aug-, 
mentative;  $\yf  'mountain').  No  etymology  for  the  name  usu- 
ally  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  users.  T*y,ysjo  'very 
spotted'  ' piebald'  is  in  common  use  in  the  language  and  sounds 
exactly  like  the  name  of  the  mesa.  T^t)/ '  spottedness ' '  spotted', 
without  the  augmentative^,  appears  in  Tafy,yge^  the  old  Tewa 
name  for  Tesuque;  see  [26:8].  The  northern  cliffs  of  Black 
Mesa,  especially  about  the  cave  [18:21],  are  marked  with  large 
greenish  spots,  and  if  Tynfjo  really  meant  originally  'very 
spotted'  this  feature  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name.  Many 
surrounding  features  are  named  from  Txy,nfjo.  "Tu-yo".1 
"  Tuyo." 2  The  Tewa  name  of  Terecita  Martinez,  a  young  woman 
of  San  Ildefonso,  is  Tynjjo  4  weave  basket'  (ty,ys  i  basket';  jo  '  to 
weave'),  which  merely  happens  to  sound  like  the  name  of  the 
Black  Mesa. 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  Black  Mesa 
near  San  Ildefonso  (pl.  12,  A).  Cf.  [13:1]  No  Span,  name  of 
similar  meaning  appears  to  be  applied  to  this  mesa.  The  mesa 
is  composed  of  blackish  basalt  and  is  near  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo; 
hencethese  names.  "Black Mesa".8'  "The  Black  Mesa  of  San 
Ildefonso ".4     u  Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso  ".6 

(3)  Eng.  "Sacred  Fire  Mountain".6  It  is  so  called  because  of 
the  altar  [18:23]  on  its  top. 

(4)  Eng.  Mesita,  Mesilla.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (9). 

(5)  Eng.  Orphan  Mountain.  (<  Span.).  -  Span.  (10).  This 
name  is  much  used  by  Ameri&ms  who  live  in  the  Tewa 
country. 

(6)  Eng.  San  Ildefonso  Mesa,  Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso.  San 
Ildefonso  is  sometimes  coupled  with  the  other  names  applied  in 
Eng.  and  Span,  to  the  mesa.     »Span.  (11). 

(7)  Eng.  Beach  Mesa,  Beach  Mountain.  Doctor  Hewett  some- 
times calls  it  thus  because  its  top  is  strewn  with  pebbles  as  if  it 
had  once  been  a  beach. 

(8)  Eng.  Round  Mesa,  Round  Mountain.  Mr.  John  Stafford 
of  Espanola  regularly  calls  the  mesa  thus.  The  name  is  given 
because  of  its  apparent  roundish  shape,  although  in  reality  the 
mesa  is  squarish  rather  tban  roundish,  as  shown  on  the  sheet. 

*Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  81,  82, 1892. 

«Hewett:  Communautes,  pp.  82,  88, 1908;  in  Ott*  Wett,  xxxi,  p.  701, 1909. 

*  Bändel ler,  op.  cit.,  p.  173;  Hewett:  Communautes,  p.  82,  1908;  in  Out  WeH,  op.  dt. 

«  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

•Ibid.,  p.  «4. 

•Hewett,  in  Out  Wut,  op.  cit, 
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(9)  Span.  Mesita,  Mesilla  Mittle  tableland'  '  little  mesa'. 
=  Eng.  (4).  Cf.  the  names  of  the  settlement  Mesilla  [15:28]  and 
of  the  Mesilla  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Rio  Grande  somewhere 
opposite  the  latter  [14:unlocated],  which  take  their  names  from 
[18:19]. 

(10)  Span.  Hu£rfano  4  the  orphan ',  so  called  because  the  mesa 
is  so  isolated.  =  Eng.  (5).  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  Span, 
name  of  the  mesa. 

(11)  Span.  Mesa,  Mesita  6  Mesilla  de  San  Ildef  onso.     =  Eng.  (6). 
The  Black  Mesa  is  the  most  conspicuous  geographical  f eature 

in  the  Tewa  valley  country.  1t  looms  like  a  great  black  fort, 
about  midway  between  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  Pueblos. 

Of  the  geology  of  the  Black  Mesa  Hewett  writes:  "  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  geologically  recent  basal tic  extrusions  which  char- 
acterize  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  this  point  south  through 
White  Rock  Canon".1  The  entire  mesa  is  of  blacki$h  basalt;  see 
the  discussion  of  its  history,  below.  The  cave  [18:21]  was 
deepened  in  the  hope  of  finding  mineral  deposits,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  mineral  of  commercial  value  has  been  discovered 
at  the  mesa;  see  [18:21]. 

The  Tewa  say  that  the  mesa  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  ref  uge 
and  defense  in  time  of  war  since  the  earliest  period.  The  cliffs 
are  scalable  in  four  places  only:  [18:27],  [18:28],  [18:29],  and 
[18:25].  At  one  of  these  places  [18:29]  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall.  In  historic  times  the  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  were  besieged  on 
the  top  of  this  mesa  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  Indian 
revolt  of  1680. 

It  was  on  this  cliff  [18:19]  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa]  held  out  so  long  in  1694 
against  Diego  de  Vargas.  Na  documentary  proof  of  this  is  needed.  Vargas 
made  four  expeditions  against  the  mesa,  three  of  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  first  was  on  the  28th  of  January,  1694,  and  as  the  Tehuas  made  proposals 
of  surrender,  Vargas  returned  to  Santa  ¥6  without  making  an  attack  upon 
them.  But  as  the  Indians  soon  after  resumed  bostilities,  he  invested  the  mesa 
from  the  27th  of  Febniary  to  the  19th  of  March,  making  an  effectual  assault  on 
the  4th  of  March.  A  third  attempt  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June,  without 
results;  and  finally,  on  the  4th  of  September,  after  a  siege  of  five  days,  the 
Tehuas  surrendered.  Previously  they  had  made  several  desperate  descents 
from  the  rock,  and  experienced  some  loss  in  men  and  in  supplies.  The  mesa 
is  so  steep  that  there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of  a  successful  assault  The 
ruins  [18:24]  on  its  summit  [18:19]  are  those  of  the  temporary  abodes  con- 
structed  at  that  time  by  the  Indians.2 

The  San  Ildefonso  Indians  preserve  traditions  of  this  siege. 
Brave  Indians  used  to  descend  every  night  through  the  gap 
[18:27]  and  get  water  from  the  river  for  the  besieged  people  to 

1  Hewett  in  Out  Wt*t,  xxzi,  p.  701, 1909.       *  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82,  and  note,  1892. 
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.  drink.  The  Spaniards  were  af  raid  to  come  near  enough  to  be 
within  ränge  of  rocks  and  arrows.  The  stone  wall  [18:29]  and 
the  ruined  houses  [18:24]  probably  date  f rom  the  siege  of  Vargas, 
but  still  older  remains  of  walls  and  houses  may  be  discoverable 
on  the  mesa. 

Black  Mesa  has  much  to  do  with  the  mythology  and  religion  of 
the  Tewa.  A  giant  (Tewa  t*cübijo)  formerly  lived  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  within  the  mesa.  They  entered  through  the  cave 
[18:21]  and  their  oven  was  [18:30].  The  giant  was  so  large  that 
he  reached  San  Ildefonso  village  in  four  steps.  He  made  daily 
trips  thither  in  order  to  catch  children,  which  he  took  home  and 
he  and  his  family  ate.  He  used  to  drink  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  also  [18:7].  At  last  the  giant  and  his  family  were  killed  by 
the  War  Gods  (Tewa  Tcwä'e  '  litüe  people').  The  giant's  heart 
is  a  white  stone  situated  on  top  of  the  mesa  at  [18:22],  which 
probably  is  jnythic,  as  are  so  many  other  things  both  in  the  Tewa 
world  and  in  our  own.    Cf.  [19:118]. 

It  is  said  that  Black  Mesa  is  one  of  the  four  places  which  for- 
merly belched  forth  fire  and  smoke.  The  others  were  fumawa- 
kipoHwe  [19:116],  'Ogvhewe  [20:8],  and  Tomapiys  [29:3],  accord- 
ing  to  San  Ildefonso  tradition. 

The  altar  [18:13]  on  top  of  the  mesa  is  still  perfectly  pre- 
Berved,  and  remains  of  offerings  are  to  be  found  by  it,  showing 
that  it  is  still  used.  It  is  said  that  dances  were  once  performed 
t>n  certain  occasions  on  top  of  the  mesa. 

From  the  top  of  Black  Mesa  one  may  view  the  whole  Tewa 
country  (see  pl.  12,  B).  It  is  a  stränge  place,  füll  of  historical  and 
mythical  interest,  and  no  visitor  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  should 
fail  to  take  a  trip  to  the  top  of  the  mesa  in  Company  with  an 
Indian  informant. 

Mr.  A.  Renahan,  of  Santa  Fe,  has  published  a  book  of  verse 
entitled  "Songs  of  the  Black  Mesa".  Whether  the  title  refers 
to  [18:19]  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 
[18:20]  San  Ildefonso  Tynfjowaki  4slopeortalusof  [18:19] \Tynfjo, 
eee  [18:19];  waki  4slope'  'talus').  This  name  refers  to  the  talus 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  [18:19].  The  cliffs  themselves 
are  called  T^ijyotola  ( toba  ' cliff  ').  See  [18:19]. 
[18:21]  San  Ildefonso  Tyn/jopo,  T^nfjopo"^  'hole  of  [18:19]' 
iplace  of  the  hole  of  [18:19]'  {Tynsjo,  *ee  [18:19];  p'o  'hole'; 
'P4  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Note  that  the  po 
'hole'  is  used  and  not  any  of  the  words  meaning  4  cavity '  or  ' cave'. 
Po  suggests^/ö^  Vdoor'  and  appears  to  be  used  because  the  cave 
is  thought  of  as  an  opening  leading  into  the  hollow  interior  of 
the  mesa. 
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According  to  information  obtained  f rom  Tewa,  Mexicans,  and 
Americans,  a  natural  cave  has  always  existed  at  this  place.  This 
cave  was  deepened  about  25  years  ago  by  a  party  of  miners  f  rom 
the  Middle  West,  ander  extraordinary  conditions,  according  to 
information  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Hobart,  of  Santa  Fe.  A 
woman  who  resided  in  an  Illinois  town  saw  in  a  trance  the  Black 
Mesa,  and  mineral  deposits  at  its  center.  She  had  never  been  in 
the  West,  but  sh$  saw  it  just  as  it  is.  Organizing  a  party  consist- 
ing  of  four  men  and  herseif,  a  start  was  made  at  once  for  San 
Ildefonso,  under  guidance  of  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  woman. 
They  made  a  camp  near  Hobart's  ranch,  and  under  the  woman's 
direction  the  men  commenced  digging  and  blasting,  making  the 
ancient  cave  deeper.  •  No  mineral  of  commercial  value  was  dis- 
covered.  After  carrying  the  cave  to  its  present  dimensions  the 
project  was  abandoned  and  the  party  returned  to  the  East. 

The  cave  is  at  present  13  feet  high  at  its  mouth  and  6  feet 
across.  The  mouth  is  at  the  top  of  the  talus  slope,  perhaps  about 
300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  floor  is  horizontal 
and  the  walls  are  quite  uniform  and  smooth.  The  cave  is  75  feet 
deep,  and  50  feet  from  the  mouth  is  a  cavity  with  perpendicular 
sides,  12  feet  deep.  The  portion  of  the  cave  near  the  mouth  is 
clearly  in  its  ancient  condition,  unaltered.  There  are  traces  of  red 
lines  still  left  on  the  roof ,  evidently  the  work  of  Indians.  There 
are  also  concentric  circle  designs  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
some  incised  and  reddened  lines.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just 
where  the  old  part  of  the  cave  ends  and  the  recently  excavated 
portion  begins,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  mouth. 

Owing  $o  mythological  ideas  even  the  sophisticated  Tewa  of  the 
present  day  do  not  like  to  venture  near  the  hole.  It  was  through 
this  hole  or  door  that  the  child-eating  giant  went  in  and  out. 
From  out  this  hole  in  very  ancient  times  the  mountain  belched 
smoke  and  fire.  See  further  concerning  this  under  [18:19]. 
According  to  information  .obtained  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  by 
an  informant,  at  the  time  of  the  flood  the  Tewa  people  were 
rescued  in  caves  at  Abiquiu  [3:36],  Chimayo  [22:18],  and  Tunfjo. 

The  only  published  reference  to  this  cave  that  has  been  found 
is  in  Bandelier: 

On  the  steep  side  of  the  Tu-yo  there  is  a  cave  about  which  some  fairy  and 
gobiin  stories  are  related  which  may  yet  prove  nseful  for  ethnological  and  His- 
torie purpoeee.1 

See  [18:19]. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  u,  p.  82, 1892. 
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[18:22]  (1)  San  Ildefonso    Tsabijöbipiys  'the  giant's  heart'  (tsabijo 
'giant';  ti  possessive;  pvof  4  heart'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kuü&i*  'white  stone'  (hu  'stone';  ü&  4 white- 
ness' 'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.) 

These  names  are  said  to  ref er  to  a  white  stone  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  sitoated  on  the  top  of  the  raesa  near  the  northern  edge 
and  slightly  east  of  a  point  on  the  surface  over  the  cave  [18:21]. 
This  stone  is  what  remains  of  the  giant's  heart,  it  is  said. 

An  Indian  told  the  writer  that  although  he  has  been  on  top  of 
the  mesa  many  times  and  knows  that  the  heart  exists,  he  has  never 
seen  it  A  carefol  search  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  mesa 
failed  to  reveal  the  giant's  heart.  See  [18:19]. 
[18:23]  San  Ildefonso  rynjyokwajik'ajeku  'holy  stone  on  top  of 
[18:19]'  {Tvnjjo,  see  [18:19];  Jcwajc  'height'  'on  top  of ';  Jcaje 
4holy  object'  *fetish';  leu  ' stone7). 

This  is  a  roundish  bowlder-altar  on  the  western  side  of  the  top 
of  Black  Mesa.    Hewett  describes  it  as  follows: 

ün  nnctoaiie  bot  le  bord  oueet  du  platean  sert  aujoard'hui  encore  au  culte  des 
Indiens]  Cest  on  cettrn  creux,  conique,  de  eix  pieds  de  haut,  feit  de  gros  cail- 
loux,  avec  an  creux  poar  le  feu&sabase.  II  estoonno  eoas le nomda mtnctumre 
du  f tu.    II  occape  la  place  la  mieux  en  6 vidence  de  tonte  la  vallee  da  Rio  Grande. * 

Fresh  prayer-plumes  and  feathers  have  been  found  deposited 
at  the  altar.  Becaose  of  this  shrine  Hewett  has  called  the  Black 
Mesa  "Sacred  Fire  Mountain" *.  See  [18:19]. 
[18:24]  San  Ildefonso  Tvnsjokwajlteqwakeji  'old  honses  on  the  top  of 
[18:9]'  (7"ip».00,8ee  [18:19];  kwaji  4  height'  'ontopof;  teqwa- 
keji '  old  house '  <  tegwa '  hoose  <  te *  d welling  place/  qwa  denoting 
state  of  being  a  receptacle;  Jceji  4old'  postpound). 

Somewhat  north  and  east  of  the  center  of  the  surface  of  the 
mesa  the  walls  and  rooms  of  former  houses  or  shelters  can  be 
traced  as  low  ridges  and  mounds.  The  lndians  say  that  the  top 
of  Black  Mesa  was  never  inhabited  except  temporarily  in  times 
of  war.     Bandelier  is  evidently  correct  when  he  writes: 

It  was  on  this  cliff  [18:19]  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewas]  held  out  so  long  in  1694 
against  Diego  de  Vaigas.  The  roina  on  ite  sommit  are  thoee  of  the  temporary 
abodes  constructed  at  that  time  by  the  Indiana.* 

See  [18:19]. 
[18:25]  At  the  place  indicated  one  can  climb  up  and  down  the  cliff, 
but  only  with  considerable  difficulty.    The  cliff  is  high  and  steep, 
and  there  is  no  easy  way  up  as  there  is  at  [18:27],  [18:28],  and 
[18:29]. 

i  Hewett,  Commuoaut^,  pp.  32-33, 1908.         »  Bandelier,  Finml  Report,  pt.  n.  p.  82, 1892. 
*  Hewett  in  Ost  Wettt  xxxi,  p.  701, 1909. 
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[18:26]  The  place  indicated  is  the  hiebest  part  of  the  mesa -top.  It  is 
a  sort  of  a  knoll  on  the  otherwise  flat  surface.  There  is  no 
shrine  or  altar  on  ite  summit 

[18:27]  San  Ildefonso  Tsq?np(jefadsiiipoJe  Mittle  trail  of  the  nofcih  in 
the  rock  at  the  west  aide'  (tmmpije  '  west'  <ts$t)f-  not  fully  ex- 
plained,  £?{/i  'toward';  hu  'rock'  'stone';  te\ki  *notch'  'notched'; 
fo  'trail';  '*  diminutive).  This  is  the  expression  in  current  use. 
It  is  said  that  through  this  gap  brave  young  Tewa  went  down 
to  the  river  to  get  water  at  night  when  the  San  Ildefonso  people 
were  besieged  by  Vargas  on  top  of  the  mesa  in  1694.  It  is  at 
present  difficult  to  get  up  or  down  throagh  this  cleft.  See 
[18:19].     Cf.  [18:28]. 

The  cleft  is  called  also  KupcibViwe  'where  the  rock  is  cleft'  Qcu 
4rock';  pabi  4to  split';  Hwe  locative),  but  this  is  merely  ade- 
scriptive  term.  It  can,  of  course,  also  be  spoken  of  as  a  twV,  as 
[18:28]  is  usually  referred  to. 

[18:28]  San  Ildefonso  ^ AkqmpijeyywVi  'the  south  gap'  ^akompije 
'south'  ^akqvf  'piain'  'down  country',  pije  'toward';  'iH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  w£i  'gap'). 

It  is  through  this  gap  in  the  cliff  that  access  to  the  top  of  the 
mesa  is  usually  gained.  A  well-wom  ancient  trail  leads  up  the 
talus-slope  and  through  the  gap  to  the  top  of  the  mesa.  See 
[18:19].     Cf.  [18:27]. 

[18:29]  San  Ildefonso  Ts(ä>ijotipqntJiw<?intepaJeeji  4oldwall  by  the 
giant's  oven',  ref erring  to  [18:30]  (Tsabijöbipqnte,  see  [18:30]; 
'iwe  locative;  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  tepa 
4 wall';  keji  'old'  postpound).  The  name  applies  to  the  remains 
of  a  stone  wall  which  may  date  from  the  time  of  de  Vargas  or 
earlier,  or  may  have  been  built  more  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
fencing  in  stock.  This  was  built  across  a  place  at  which  there  is 
no  cliff  at  all  and  at  which  ascent  or  descent  would  be  easy  if  not 
barred  in  some  way.     See  [18:19].     Cf .  [18:30]. 

[18:30]  San  Ildefonso  Tsabijobipqnte*'  the  giant's  oven'  (tsafiijo(,g\a,nV; 
tii  possessive;  pqnte  'oven'  <pqyf  fcbread'  <Span.  pan  'bread', 
te  'dwelling-place'  'hoirse',  probably  for  an  earlier  buwatej  buwa 
being  the  native  Tewa  word  for  'bread'). 

This  dome-shaped  detachment  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
the  mesa  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  mesa  itself.  It  is  separated 
from  the  main  mesa- top  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  gap  [18:31]. 
Tewa  tradition  says  that  this  was  the  giant's  oven,  in  the  inner- 
most  recess  of  the  mountain,  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the 
opening  [18:21].  Into  this  oven  the  cruel  giant  put  the  youthful 
War  Gods,  but  they  got  out  and,  placing  the  giant's  only  daughter 
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in  the  ore*.  thev  bomed  her  np  in  tbeir  <3ead.     See  [18:15* ..     Cf. 

[u^;  [i83i  >* 

11831]  Sab  Udefoaao  7*2$//i//^//[fwV7  %gap  by  tbe  giants  oven* 
iT*at>rr$t/ia*i<.  s*e  [18:30];  T"  'locative  and  adjecdve-foraring 
postfix:  irfi  *gap*).  This  name  k  applied  to  tbe  narrow  gap 
whkh  sepantes  [183m]  from  the  main  mesa-top.     See  [18:$  ■]. 

[183*]  S*ä  Ddefoifco  r¥>i_<;;.nri7  *gap  by  [18:1^]'  <7~|rw '«*  see 
[18:U*]:  mf  •'  *gap*    pass> 

The  main  wagon  road  connecting  San  Ddefondo  and  Santa  Cnu 
paases  throogh  this  gap  or  pass.  Tbe  northern  [18:14]  and  South- 
ern [18:32]  Tynsj  »J*uu*  both  Start  at  this  pass.  For  a  siinilar 
paas  cf.  [Sthv].     See  [18:1V»> 

[1833]  $mMk\\Aeta*tt*Al'OmpySinfyinsk*hu*K  ^^ilomp^^inr^M^*- 
ir/i-oAwV  Ti&nsj'-'KwqKuu  %arroyo  south  of  [18;li*]*  *$outhern 
arroyo  of  [18:li*j  gap*  %arroyo  at  tbe  foot  of  [18:1^]*  f  ikqr.,p;\ 
'soatlT  <\iIotjS  *  piain  *  'down  country*;  T*  locatire  and  adjec- 
tive-fonning  postfix;  7***^'—*  see  [18:11*];  Ä»/w  'large  groove* 
*anoyo";  irCi  *gap\  here  referring  to  [18:32]:  i\> '<•/•/  %arroyo 
with  barrancas*  <lq  %barranca\  /«*\r  *)aige  groore*  %  arroyo*; 
nv  h  *bek>w*  *at  the  foot  of"). 
This  is  the  first  large  arroyo  soath  of  Black  Mesa. 

[1834]  Santa  Clara  JE^tr/W*.  San  Udefoi**»  *JC*Hsy*4a$ik  i$s /«•/»/; 
see  [14:87]. 

[1835]  San  Ddefooso  P<'&pi9S*  Pifttpit/S1***  *  flower  moont&ins* 
*flower  moantain  hüls*  (j*Ok  'flower*;  pijgs  *mountain*:  VJ-w 
4hill").     Why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

There  are  three  of  tbese  little  hüls,  one  north  and  two  *oath  of 
[18:36].  The  hüls  give  the  name  to  [1836],  which  in  turn  gives 
the  name  to  [18:37]. 

[18:36]  San  Udefonao  jRjR/uptrfi,  Pdftpigs'ofanrri  *gap  of  the 
flower  moontains*  *gap  of  the  flower  mountain  hills\  ref erring  to 
[18:35]  (PcftipijjS.  Pfttf'Vjs**:*!*  see  [18:35]:  tr/V  *gap%>. 

This  gap  is  between  the  hills  [1835J.  It  gives  the  name  to  the 
arroyo  [1837]. 

[18:37]  San  Udefonso  P<<b\p\vprihHu%  P<$kpiyy6k*tv?ihu*  "arroyo  of 
the  gap  of  the  flower  mountains*  %  arroyo  of  the  gap  of  the  flower 
moantain  hills  \  referring  to  [1836]  (P<4fip{tpcri\  Pi%*piry*>hi- 
tr/7,  9ee  [1836]:  huu  %large  groove%  % arroyo"). 

This  arroyo  begins  at  the  highestpart  of  <y<jfupi}i*g,i  [18:3] 
and  flows  throogh  the  gap  [1836]  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

[1838]  San  Ddefonso  Kunui*/l',ondiw<>  *where  the  HmesUme  is  äug* 
(kunu  'limestone*,  liteially  fcstone  ashe**  <hn  *stooe\  «w  *ashes%; 
hu  'stene*  4rock";  l'otjs  *"to  dig%;  Vwv  loeative). 
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Whitish  stone,  probably  real  limestone,  is  found  at  this  place; 
at  any  rate,  Mexicans  and,  imitating  them,  Indians,  gather  and 
burn  this  stone,  making  mortar  or  cement  from  it.  The  custom 
appears  not  to  be  a  primitive  Tewa  one.  See  Sxinulcu  under 
Minerals. 

[18:39]  San  Ildefonso  ^£Pivhqhug.^okuy  ^SPiy/dku  'hüls  of  the  ar- 
royo  of  the  child's  footprints'  4hills  of  the  child's  footprints' 
(?I?QykQhuJu,  see  [18:40];  ge  'down  at'  'over  at';  'oku  'hill'). 
The  name  is  probably  taken  from  [18:40].  It  is  applied  rather 
indefinitely  to  a  number  of  hüls  and  hillocks,  of  which  the  three 
chief  ones  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  The  arroyo  of  the  same  name 
extends  north  of  the  most  southerly  and  largesrof  these  hüls. 
Cf.  [18:40]. 

[18:40]  San  Ildefonso  'BPivkohttu  c child's  footprint  arroyo'  (?e  'child' 
'offspring';  94ys  'foot'  'footprint';  Tcqhvüu  i arroyo-  with  bar- 
rancas'  <1cq  'barranca',  hv!u  'largegroove'  'arroyo').  Whythe 
name  was  originally  applied  is  not  known.  The  arroyo  extends 
through  the  hüls  [18:39],  which  are  called  by  the  same  name. 

[18:41]  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson's  ranch,  see  [18:31]. 

[18:42]  San  Ildefonso  Tahabu'u,  Ta$u\  see  [18:32]. 

[18:43]  San  Ildefonso  ITop'a^ehuP^yge4ipopifiwe  'where  they  go 
through  the  riverbeyond  [18:46]'  (£optag.ehu'u,  see  [18:46];  p%yge 
'beyond';  $i  'they  3+';  po  'water'  'river';  pi  'to  issue'  'to 
pass';  'iwe  locative).  This  is  a  wagon  ford,  often  used  when 
[19:12]  is  dangerous. 

[18:44]  San  Ildefonso  Tf^hiu,  see  [18:20]. 

[18:45]  San  Ildefonso  Pcjy.ywsz'oku,  see  [19:5]. 

[18:46]  Pojoaque  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[19]    SAN  ILDEFONSO  SHEET 

The  area  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  is  füll  of 
places  known  by  name  to  them.  One  pueblo  ruin  [19 :40]  is  included 
in  the  area  of  the  sheet  proper  (map  19). 

[19:1]  San  Ildefonso  Tf%hu\  see  [18:20]. 

[19:2]  San  Ildefonso  'Osibifu  'corner  there  at  the  wrinkles'  ('<? 
'there';  si  '  wrinkle'  as  in  a  tegument  or  surface;  bu*u  Marge  low 
roundish  place').  Why  the  name  is  applied  is  not  known.  This 
name  is  applied  to  the  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3]  at  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  several  Mexican  f arms  at  the  place  where,  among  other 
crops,  good  melons  are  raised.  Particular  inquiry  was  made  of 
the  Mexicans;  they  have  no  special  name  for  the  place. 

[19:3]  (1)  Posvryws&Q.e'impohiCu  'creek  of  [21:29],  (Posy,rrw%g.e,  see 
[21:29];  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohtfu  'creek 
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in  which  water  flows'  <f>o 4  water \  hu*u  'large  groove"  4  arroyo "). 
»Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7).  This  name  is  applied  especially  to  the  part 
of  the  creek  between  Pojoaque  [21:29]  and  the  Rio  Grande;  but 
it  is  applied  also  to  the  creek  which  runs  past  Namb6  Pueblo  [23:4]. 
(2)Jemez  Päfupä  '  creek  of  San  üdefonso  [19:22]'  (Pdfu, 
see  [19:22];  pä  4  water'  4  creek'). 

(3)  NimbJimPohu'u  ;  creek  of  [28:4]'  (Mmbe,  see  [28:4];  HH 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohtfu  4  creek  in  which 
water  flows '  <  po 4  water ',  Au" u  *  large  groove ' 4  arroy o ').  =  Eng. 
(8),  Span.  (9).  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  only  to  the  creek 
which  flows  past  Namb£  Pueblo  [23:4]  and  down  only  as  far  as 
Pojoaque  [21:29];  bat  it  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  creek  from 
the  mountains  back  of  NamW  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

(4)  San  üdefonso  Kqpxag.ehuu  4broad  bank  place  arroyo'  (Jcq 
4  barranca ' ;  pKa 4  broadness ' 4  broad ' 4  largeness  and  flatness ' 4  large 
and  flat';  g.e  4down  at'  4over  at';  hv?u  4 large  groove'  4  arroyo'). 
This  name  applies  properly  to  the  lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
only,  where  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  wide;  hence  the 
name.  Cf .  IZQp'agPiys  [11:6],  a  name  of  similar  meaning  applied 
by  the  San  Juan  people  to  a  wide  arroyo  just  north  of  their  pueblo. 
For  the  application  of  the  simple  Kopag<e,  see  [19:17]. 

(5)  Nambe  Poy  Pohtfu  4the  water'  4the  creek'  (Po  *  water'; 
Pokiiu  4 creek  in  which  water  flows'  <Po  4 water',  ku*u  4 large 
groove'  4  arroyo').  The  Nambä  people  often  refer  to  the  creek 
merely  by  this  simple  designation;  they  mean  the  creek  which 
flows  past  Namb6  Pueblo  [23:4]  and  less  definitely  the  creek  from 
the  mountains  back  of  Namb6  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The  Namb6 

vpeople  regularly  say  pokere  of  going  down  to  the  river  or  the 
river  bank  which  refers  to  the  creek,  while  the  same  word  used 
at  San  Ildefonso  refers  to  the  Rio  Grande.     See  [23:1]. 

(6)  Eng.  Pojoaque  Creek.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (7),  Tewa  (1). 
Applied  the  same  as  Tewa  (1). 

(7)  Arroyo  de  Pojoaque,  Rio  de  Pojoaque  '  arroyo  of  [21:29]' 
4 river  of  [81:29]'«  -Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (6).  Applied  the  same  as 
Tewa  (1).  "Rio  de  Pojuaque,  called  in  its  upper  course  Rio  de 
Namte".1 

(8)  Eng.  Namb6  Creek.  (<Span.).  -  Span.  (9),  Tewa  (3). 
Applied  the  same  as  Tewa  (3). 

(9)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Namb6,  Rio  de  Nambä  4  arroyo  of  [83:4]' 
4  river  of  [83:4]'.  =Tewa  (3),  Eng.  (8).  Applied  the  same  as 
Tewa  (3).     44Rio  de  Pojuaque*.1 

The  most  important  tributary  of  Pojoaque  Creek  is  Tesuque 

Creek  [26:1]. 

i _• 

i  Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892. 
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[19:4]  San  Udefonso  Pojy,?jw&%  of  obscure  etymology  (po  'water'; 
JV>VS  apparently  'to  pierce';  wa&se  unexplained). 

The  locality  to  which  this  name  is  applied  includes  a  portion  of 
the  creek  bed  and  some  territory  north  of  it.  In  the  creek  bed  is 
a  water  hole  f  requented  by  live  stock.  North  of  the  creek  Fe- 
cundo  Sanchez  of  San  Udefonso  has  a  shanty.  There  are  some 
cottonwood  trees  by  the  northern  bank.  The  locality  in  this 
vicinity  south  of  the  creek  is  called  PotsifiCu;  see  [19:38]. 
Pojy,j)wsg?%  gives  the  name  to  the  hüls  [19:5]. 

[19:5]  San  Udefonso  Pojy,yw%?oku  'hüls  of  [19:4]'  (Pojvryw&se,,  see 
[19:4];  "oku'hiW). 

These  little  bare  hüls  have  ridges  like  devilfish  arms  stretching 
in  many  directions. 

[19:6]  San  Udefonso  P%8V)fhuru,  see  [16:34]. 

[19:7]  San  Udefonso  Pedag^qrjwikeji^  see  [16:36]. 

[19:8]  San  Udefonso  Ts^bikqhu'u,  see  [16:35]. 

[19:9]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[19:10]  San  Udefonso  Pote$yw%8tnn%^  see  [16:37]. 

[19:11]  San  Udefonso  Pote$yw%8tnn%i\r)shv?u,  see  [16:38]. 

[19:12]  San  Udefonso  pipopfiwe,  Poqwog&iipopi'iwe  'where  they 
cross  the  river'  'where  they  cross  the  river  by  San  Udefonso'  (4i 
'they  3+';  po  '  water'  'river';  pi  4to  issue'  'to  cross';  Hwe  'loca- 
tive';  PoqwoQß,  see  [19:22]). 

This  is  the  chief  f ord  in  the  vicinity  and  is  more  used  than  any 
other  f ord  in  the  Tewa  country,  the  bridges  at  Espafiola  and  San 
Juan  Pueblo  making  fording  unnecessary  at  those  places.  At 
high  water  the  river  is  3  or  4  feet  deep  at  this  ford.  The 
fords  [18:1]  and  [18:43]  are  said  to  be  slightly  shallöwer,  but  not 
so  conveniently  situated.  A  Mexican  family  named  Gonzales 
lives  just  west  of  the  ford. 

[19:13]    San    Udefonso    Potsig.ebu'u    'marshy    place    corner'    (potsi 
'marsh'  <po  'water',  tsi  4to  cut  through';  g.e  'down  at'  'over. 
at';  itfu  Marge  low  roundish  place').     This  name  is  given  to  the 
low  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  near  the  ford  [19:12]. 

[19:14]  San  Udefonso  Polcege  'the  bank  of  the  river'  {po  'water';  Ice 
'height'  4above';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  land  near  the  river  bank.  The 
common  expression  meaning  'I  am  going  to  the  river'  is  7i4' 
'opolcege  'om%  (n4  'I';  Jo  'there';  pokeQß  as  explained  above; 
Jo  T;  rn%  'to  go').     Cf.  [19:15]. 

[19:15]  San  Udefonso  PolceQßtage  'down  at  the  slope  by  the  river 
bank'  (Pokegß,  see  [19:14];  td!a  'gentle  slope;  g.e  'down  at' 
'over  at').  This  name  is  given  to  the  level,  gently  sloping  lands 
directly  west  of  San  Udefonso  Pueblo.     Cf.  [19:14]. 
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[19:16]  San  Ildefonso  Tefxätxüu  4cottonwood  tree  bend  conier'  (te 
'cottonwood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  fiCu  4horizontally  projeeting 
comer',  here  referring  to  a  bend  of  the  river  which  is  conceived 
of  as  a  projection  of  the  water  of  the  river;  buJ u  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 
The  place  is  by  the  river  bank,  due  west  of  [19:34]. 

[19:17]  San  Ildefonso  Kqpxag.e  fcdown  by  the  broad  arroyo',  referring 
to  the  lower  course  of  the  KopaQeiyfhvCu  [19:3].  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  locality  north  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  f rom  as  far 
south  as  the  vicinity  of  the  schoolhoose  [19:18]  to  and  including 
the  arroyo  [19:3].  See  Kop%agje,\r)fhu>u  [19:3],  the  commonest 
San  Ildefonso  name  for  the  lower  part  of  Pojoaque  Creek. 

[19:18]  San  Ildefonso  'Ekwdateqwa  4theschoolhouse'  (*ekwelä  <Span. 
esquela  4school';  teqwa  'house'  <te  4dwelling  place',  qwadenot- 
ing  state  of  being  a  receptacle). 

This  is  the  Government  school,  which  the  younger  Indian  chil- 
dren  of  San  Ildefonso  attend.  There  are  a  schoolhonse  proper  and 
a  living  house  for  the  teacher.  The  well  contains  better  water 
than  is  generally  to  be  obtained  about  San  Ildefonso. 

[19:19]  San  Ildefonso  TenugebiCu  'corner  down  below  the  cottonwood 
trees'  (te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  nu'w  4beneath';  #e 
4 down  by'  'over  by.';  bifu  Marge  low  roundish  place').     A  large 
area  northeast  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  is  called  by  this  name. 
There  are  at  present  no  cottonwood  trees  at  the  place. 

[19:20]  San  Ildefonso  KqnuQfi  'down  below  the  barranca  or  arroyo' 
(ko  'barranca'  4 arroyo  with  barrancas';  n\?u  'below'  4beneath'; 
g.e  4down  at'  'over  at').  This  name  refers  to  the  locality  of  the  . 
old  plum  orchard,  situated  about  midway  between  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  and  the  schoolhonse  [19:18]  and  west  of  the  main  road 
leading  northward  from  San  Ildefonso.  There  is  an  irrigation 
ditch  with  large  barrancas  at  the  side  of  the  locality  toward  San 
Ildefonso  Pueblo;  hence  probably  the  name.  The  locality  is  used 
as  a  latrine. 

[19:21]  San  Ildefonso  Tejikwage  of  obscure  etymology  (teji  unex- 
plained;  kwage  4  mesa'  fchigh  level  land').  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  locality  north  of  the  northern  estufa  [19:23]  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo,  that  is,  north  of  the  middle  of  the  northern  house 
row.  It  consists  partly  of  bare  ground  used  as  a  dumping  place 
for  rubbish  near  the  houserow,  and  partly  of  a  cultivated  field 
which  lies  farther  north.  The  informants  say  that  it  is  an  old 
name,  of  unknown  etymology. 

[19:22]  (1)  Poqwog.jQT)V)i  'pueblo  where  the  water  cuts down  through' 
4 pueblo  down  by  the  delta'  (Po  4 water';  qwoQß*S  where  it  cuts 
down  through'  <  gwo  4to  cut  through',  g.e  'down  at'  4over  at'; 
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'oywi  '  pueblo').  A  San  Udefonso  person  is  called  either  regularly 
Poqwog.e'i"1,  2+  plural  PoqwoQJi'Qf  C^S  ^\Vf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix)  or  irregularly  Pogwaie,  2+  plural  PoqwoJ>e  (gwoJ>e 
'to  cut  through  little  by  little5  <  qwo  'to  cut  through5,  *ie  4  little 
by  little ').  Just  where  it  was  that  the  water  cut  through  or  wasfced 
out  was  long  ago  forgotten.  Any  stream  of  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande  running  down  to  an  irrigation  ditch  or  gully  may  have 
done  the  work  which  gave  the  place  its  name.  Qwog.e  and  qwaie 
appear  in  many  Tewa  place-names.  The  name  PoqwoQje  was  ap- 
plied both  before  and  after  the  site  was  shifted  to  the  north;  see 
general  discussion  below.  Cf.  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4), 
Jeraez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8).  uO-jo-que'V  "Po-juo- 
ge".2  "PHo-juo-ge".3  "Po-juo-ge55.2  "Poo-joge".4  uPo'- 
kwoide".5  This  form  was  obtained  by  Fewkes  from  the  Hano;  it 
is  evidently  Fewkes's  spelling  of  PogwcMe  '  San  lldef onso  people'. 
"Powhoge".6  "Pö-hua-gai".7  The  ai  is  evidently  intended  to 
be  pronounced  as  in  French,  "Powhoge  (maison  au  confluent 
deseaux)".8  "O-jo-que55.9  It  may  be  that  Bandelier's  "O-po- 
que"  and  TwitchelPs  "O-jo-que"  are  copied  from  some  Spanish 
source  unknown  to  the  present  writer. 

(2)  Hano  "Posöwe".10  No  such  form  is  known  to  the  Bio 
Grande  Tewa.  Notice  also  the  Hano  form  included  under 
Tewa  (1),  above.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5), 
Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(3)  Taos  "PähwTlfta".11  "Päwhä'hlita".12  Said  to  mean 
6 'where  the  river  enters  a  oanyon".  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2), 
Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(4)  Isleta  "  P'&hwia'hlfap »  M  Cf .  Tewa (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3), 
Jemez  (5),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(5)  Jemez  PäfugPl  of  obscure  etymology  (pä  'water';  fu 
unexplained;  gi*l  locative,  akin  to  Tewa  g.e).  .  San  lldef  onso  people 
are  called  Päftdstfäf  (Pdfu,  see  above;  üffäf  'people').  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Cochiti  (7),  Santa  Ana  (8). 
Cf .  also  Jemez  (6). 

»Bändelten  In  Ausland,  p.  925, 1882;  in  Riten,  New  Mexico,  p.  210, 1885. 

'Bändelten  Final  Report,  pt  i, p.  124, 1890;  pt.  n,  p.  82, 1892. 

« Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  260. 

«Bandelier,  Oilded  Man,  p.  282, 1893. 

*  Fewkes  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  I,  p.  614, 1900. 

•Hewett:  In  American  AnüiropologUt,  n.  8.,  vi,  p.  680, 1904;  Antiquities,  p.  20, 1906. 
'Jouvenceau  in  Catholic  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 
•Hewett,  Communantes,  p.  82, 1908. 

•  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
"Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  37, 1891. 
"Bndd,  Taos  vocabulary,  MS.,  Bnr.  Amer.  Ethn. 

"Hodge  fleld  nqpes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  441, 1910). 
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(6)  Jemez  SaUjfQso.  ( <  Span.).  -  Eng.  (11),  Span.  (12).  This 
form  is  given  because  the  oorruption  is  in  common  use,  is  stand- 
ardized. 

(7)  Cochiti  Pdk'wetg  of  obscure  etymology  (no  part  of  the  word 
explainable;  evidently  borrowed  long  ago  from  Tanoan).  Cf. 
Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Jemez  (5),  Santa  Ana  (8). 

(8)  Santa  Ana  "Päkwiti".1  The  form  is  evidently  identical 
with  Cochiti  (7).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Hano  (2),  Taos  (3),  Isleta  (4), 
Jemez  (5). 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  Sostavanatewa  'first  Tewa'  (sistavcma  'first'; 
tewa  'Tewa'  <Tewa  Tewä).  San  Hdefonsö  or  its  population  is 
so  called  because  it  is  the  first  Tewa  village  reached  when  going 
up  the  Kio  Grande  Valley.  Cf.  the  Hopi  names  of  other  Tewa 
villages. 

(10)  Navaho  " Ts6  Tu  Klnnß  "; 2  said  to  mean  "  houses  between 
the  rocks  ". 

(11)  Eng.  San  Udefonso.    (<Span.).     =  Jemez  (6),  Span.  (12). 

(12)  Span.  San  Udefonso  '  Saint  Ildefonsus.'  =  Jemez  (6),  Eng. 
(11).  "Santllefonso".8  < 4  San  lief onso".4  "Sanlldephonso".5 
"S.  Udefonso"/  "S.  Ildefonse".7  < < San  Jldef onso".8  "Ude- 
fonso".* San  Aldefonso".10  "San  Ildefonsia".11  "San  II  de 
Conso".13  "SanYldefonso".18  San  Ildefonzo"."  "SantYlde- 
fonso".18    "SanYldefonzo"." 

(13)  Span.  (?)  "Bove".17  This  reminds  oiie  of  the  Tewa  word 
wöbe  '  high  piain '.  With  the  name  San  Udefonso  cf .  Udefonso 
[19:49]. 

The  plaza  of  San  Udefonso  (see  diagram  1)  was  formerly  (previ- 
ous  to  the  uprising  of  1696,  according  to  Bandelier18)  just  south  of 
its  present  location,  so  that  the  row  of  houses  south  of  the  present 
plaza  was  then  the  row  of  houses  north  of  the  plaza.    The  place 

1  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  441, 1910). 
»Curtia,  American  Indlan,  i,  p.  138, 1907. 
«Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  116, 1871. 
«  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  26, 1630. 
*  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amerlcano,  n,  p.  413, 1748. 
•D*  Anville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  edition,  1752. 
1  Vaugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778  (French  form). 
»Wisllzenua,  Memoir,  map,  1848. 

•Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mewages  and  Correspondence,  p.  213, 1850. 
■•Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.  140, 1850. 
"Simpson,  ibid.,  2d  map. 

"Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Indlan  Tribes,  v,  p.  689, 1855. 
»Davis,  El  Oringo,  p.  88, 1857. 
"Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  p.  20, 1875. 

»Bandelier in  Arch.  Inst.  Paptrs,  i,  1881  (correcting  Ofiate,  according  to  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  441, 
1910). 
"Cards,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121, 1883. 
"  Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 
»Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82, 1892. 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  plaza  is  called  Taiawe;  see  [19:26],  The 
south  estufa  [19:24]  was  in  the  center  of  the  former  plaza.  The 
house  rows  surrounding  the  former  plaza  were  two  or  three  stories 
high;  most  of  those  of  the  present  pueblo  are  only  one  story 
high,  while  a  few  have  two  stories.  According  to  San  Ildefonso 
tradition,  when  the  plaza  occupied  its  former  southem  location 
San  Ildefonso  was  a  populous  and  prosperous  village.  It  was  big 
and  several-storied.  All  went  well  until  certain  sorcerers  advo- 
cated  moving  the  pueblo  to  the  north.  All  good  people,  including 
the  Pd'szntujo  (Summer  cacique),  opposed  this  move,  saying  that 
people  must  always  migrate  to  the  south,  villages  must  always  be 
moved  southward.  It  was  arranged  at  last  that  the  good  people 
and  the  bad  sorcerers  should  hold  a  gaming  contest  and  that  the 
pueblo  should  be  moved  according  to  the  wish  of  the  winners. 
What  kind  of  game  was  playedis  no  longer  remembered.  The 
bad  sorcerers  won  the  game  by  witchcraf  t,  and  according  to  their 
wish  the  pueblo  was  shif  ted  northward.  Since  that  tinie  the  San 
Ildefonso  people  have  decreased  in  number,  have  had  pestilence, 
famines,  persecutions.  This  is  because  the  pueblo  was  shifted 
in  the  wrong  direction.     Concerning  this  shifting  Bandelier  says: 

After  the  uprising  of  1696,  when  the  church  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  village 
was  moved  a  short  distance  farther  north,  and  the  present  church  is  located 
almost  in  front  of  the  site  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it.1 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
church : 

This  occurred  on  the  4th  of  June,  1696.  Two  priests,  Father  Francisco  Cor- 
bera  and  Father  Antonio  Moreno,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  who  during 
the  night  closed  all  the  openings  of  both  church  and  convent  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  edifice.  Several  other  Spaniards  also  perished.  The  facta  are  too  well 
known  to  require  reference  to  any  of  the  numerous  documents  concerning  the 
evente. 

The  plaza  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso  used  to  contain,  within 
the  memory  of  an  informant  about  45  years  of  age,  seven  large 
cottonwood  trees.     Of  these  at  present  only  one  remains. 

Cf.  especially  [19:23],  [19:24],  [19:25],  [19:26]. 
[19:23]  San  Ildefonso  Pimpijetde  'the  north  estufa'  (pimpije  'north ' 
<PlVS  'mountain'   'up  country',  pije  'toward';   täe  'estufa' 
'kiva'). 

This  is  a  rectangular  room,  entirely  above  ground,  a  part  of 
the  north  houserow  of  the  village.     Cf.  [19:24]. 
[19:24]  San  Ildefonso  '  Akqmpijete^e  'south  estufa'  (^akqmpije  'south' 
<^akqt)f  ' piain '  'down  country',  pije  'toward';  tie  'estufa' 
'kiva'). 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82, 1892. 
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This  is  a  circular  room,  entirely  above  ground.  It  f  ormerly 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  of  the  pueblo,  bef  ore  the  pueblo 
was  shifted  toward  the  north.  Cf.  [19:23]. 
[19:25]  San  Ildefonso  Misäte,  Pogwog.emisätei the  church''  4the  church 
of  [19:22]'  (misäte  'church'  <misä  <Span.  misa,  Roman Catholic 
mass',  te  'dwelling  place',  'house';  Poqwog.e,  see  [19:22]).  Of  the 
church  at  San  Ildefonso  Bandelier  says: 

The  church  .  .  .  of  San  Ildefonso  is  posterior  to  1700.1  After  the  uprising 
of  1696,  when  the  church  was  ruined  by  fire,  the  village  was  moved  a  short 
distance  farther  north,  and  the  present  church  is  located  almost  in  front  of  the 
site  of  the  older  one,  to  the  north  of  it.2 

The  present  church  faces  southward.  About  the  front  of  the 
church  is  the  graveyard,  few  of  the  graves  of  which  are  marked 
in  any  way.  In  interring  a  body  bones  of  other  bodies  are  usu- 
ally  dug  up.  The  San  Ildefonso  call  the  graveyard  by  the  usual 
word:  penible  '  little  coraer  of  the  corpses'  (peni  'corpse';  bde 
'small  low  roundish  place'  'corner'). 

Mr.  Dionisio  Ortega,  of  Santa  Fe,  inf ormed  the  writer  that  sev- 
eral  years  ago  at  Banchos  [19 :50]  he  obtained  some  religious  images 
which  were  said  to  have  come  f  rom  the  old  church  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso, the  one  destroyed  in  1696.  That  they  came  f rom  the  old 
church  seems  improbable.  Indians  have  said  that  carved  beams 
f  rom  the  old  church  were  in  possession  of  some  of  the  Indians  a 
few  years  ago.  The  site  of  the  old  church,  south  of  that  of  the 
present  church,  is  known  to  many  of  the  Indians.  See  [19:22]. 
[19:26]  San  Ildefonso  Tcufawe,  Ta4awebu\i  'where  it  is  curled  up 
when  it  dries,'  'corner  where  it  is  curled  up  when  it  dries,* 
ref erring  to  mud  ijta  'to  dry '  'dryness'  'dry';  $av)e  'to  be  curled 
up'  'to  have  risen  up  curlingly').  The  name  refers  to  the  Crack- 
ing and  curling  up  of  the  surface  layer  of  drying  mud  such  as 
one  often  sees  in  New  Mexico  and  eise  where  and  sees  in  drying 
puddles  at  this  very  place.  One  says  commonly  of  this  phe- 
nomenon  n$Po  n$a  'the  mud  is  dry'  (n$po  'mud'  <n4  unex- 
plained,  Po  'water';  ni  'it';  ia  'to  be  dry');  n$p<>  n<$a4awe  fcthe 
mud  is  dry  and  curled  up'  (nipo  'mud'  <n4  unexplained,  Po 
'water';  n4  6it';  ia  'to  dry'  'to be  dry';  ^awe^Xo  be  curled  up'). 

The  name  is  applied  to  all  the  locality  immediately  south  of  the 
southern  houserow  of  the  pueblo  about  the  southern  estuf  a  [19:24]. 
The  place  is  entirely  west  of  the  main  wagon  road  which  leads 
south  f rom  San  Ildefonso  and  extends  indefinitely  to  the  west  to 
a  point  perhaps  about  south  of  the  church  [19:25].  A  large  cot« 
tonwood  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  south  of  the  southern  house- 
row marks  the  southern  extremity  of  the  locality.     This  locality 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  i,  p.  267, 1890.  » Ibid,  pt.  n,  p.  82, 1892. 
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was  the  former  site  of  San  Ildefonso.  When  at  ths  site  the 
pueblo  was  only  slightly  north  of  a  point  due  west  of  the  shrine 
hill]  19 :27].     See  [19 :22],  [19 :24]. 

[19:27]  San  Ildefonso  Wkuty,yw%jo  'the  very  high  hilP  (Joku  'hül'; 
tyywaejo  'great  height'  'very  high'  <twjrw%  'height'  'high\jo 
augmentative). 

This  symnietrical  high  round  hill  is  the  shrine  hill  of  San 
Ildefonso.  A  well-worn  trail  leads  f rom  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  pueblo  to  the  shrine  [19:28]  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  See 
[19:28]. 

[19:28]  San  Ildefonso  '  Okutyyw%jo%ewefcajekuboJi  '  holy  rock-pile  on 
top  of  the  very  high  hill'  (' Okuty,t)w%jo,  see  [19:27];  leeioe  'peak' 
'on  the  very  top  of  a  pointed  thing';  Icaje  'fetish'  'holy  thing' 
'holy';  huioui  'pile  or  group  of  stones'  <lcu  'stone',  hoJ>i  'large 
and  roundish  like  a  pile').     See  [19:27]. 

[19:29]  San  Ildefonso  'OhuwPi  'the  gap  in  the  hüls'  (Vwfcu  'hill';  wTi 

This  refers  to  the  gap  between  WJcutyywseje  [19:27]  and  Wku- 
paQ^iVf  [19:33].  Out  from  the  gap  runs  the  arroyo  [19:30], 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  gap.  Just  east  of  the  gap  lies  the 
claypit  [19:31]  which  also  takes  its  name  from  the  gap.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wester n  side  of  the  gap  is  used  by  the  villa^ers  as  a 
latrine.  At  day  break  on  the  day  of  the  buffalo  dance  (January  24) 
the  dancers  file  down  through  this  gap  from  the  east 

[19:30]  San  Ildefonso  ^OhuwVyQfhjüu  '  arroyo  of  the  gap  in  the  hüls' 
ref erring  to  [19:29]  ('  OlcuwVi,  see  [19:29];  'iyf  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-f  orming  postfix ;  Aw'u  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo ').     See  [19 :29]. 

[19:31]  San  Ildefonso  ' OkuwiniyJc qruliwe  'place  at  the  gap  in  the 
hüls  where  the  earth  or  clay  is  dug'  ('OkuwPi,  see  [19:29];  niyf 
'earth';  Icqyf  'to  dig';  %iwe  locative). 

This  deposit  is  the  chief ,  indeed  practically  the  only,  source  of  the 
clay  from  which  San  Ildefonso  women  make  their  pottery.  The 
clay  is  reddish,  and  both  the  red  and  the  black  wäre  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso are  made  from  it.     See  N4pi'i,  under  Minerals. 

[19:32]  San  Ildefonso  Wkubifu,  'OkuP%yge  'corner  of  the  hüls' 
' corner  back  of  the  hüls'  ('oku  'hill';  fru'u  'large  low  roundish 
place';  $%r)qe  'beyond').  This  name  applies  to  the  dell  or  low 
place  back  of  the  hüls  immediately  southeast  of  San  Ildefonso. 

[19:33]  San  Ildefonso ' OhupaQpiyf  'the  two  broad  flat  hüls'  (yoku 
'hill';  p'agi  'broadness  and  flatness'  'broad  and  flat';  %y  loca- 
tive and  ad  jective-f  orming  postfix). 

There  are  two  of  these  hüls  which  appear  nearly  flat  when 
compared  with  '  Ohityyws&jo  [19:27]. 
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[19:34]  San  Ildefonso  Supdce  4where  the  arrow  water  Starts'  (su 
'arrow';  po  4  water';  Tee  4to  start  to  move').  Why  this  name, 
which  seems  pecaliar  even  to  the  Indians,  is  applied,  is  not 
known.  No  water  starts  at  the  place.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
locality  west  of  [19:S3]  and  south  of  [19:26]. 

[19:35]  San  Ildefonso  ffumaoku  of  obscure  etymology  ({fuma  unex- 
plained;  'oku  4 hill').  A  number  of  unanalyzable  place-names  end 
in  mcL  This  name  is  applied  to  the  long  ridge,  extending  north 
and  south,  which  has  a  horizontal  streak  [19:36]  on  its  western  side. 
It  is  mach  higher  than  the  low  chain  of  hüls  between  it  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  There  is  no  other  hill  as  near  San  Ildefonso  as 
.  Tfuma^  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  Tfuma.  The  northern  end  of 
Tfuma  rises  immediately  south  of  Tabda  [19:41].  See  [19:36], 
[19:70],  to  which  this  place  gives  names. 

[19:36]  San  Ildefonso  'ffumapiqwaJii,  Piqwcui  'the  large  red  line  of 
[19:35r  4the  large  red  line'  {ffuma,  see  [19:35];  pi  fcredness' 
4 red';  qwadi  4 large  or  broad  line',  contrasting  with  qwiu,i  4small 
or  thin  line'). 

This  horizontal  reddish  line  on  the  west  side  of  ffnma  is  very. 
conspieuous.     See  [19:35]. 

[19:37]  San  Ildefonso  JietogonsalebiteqwaHwe  4  place  by  Nestor  Gon- 
zales' house'  (Netogonmle  <  Span.  Nestor  Gonzales;  fo°  possessive; 
teqwa  'bouse'  <  te  4dwelling  place',  qwa  denoting  state  of  being 
a  reeeptacle;  Hwe  locative). 

Mr.  Nestor  Gonzales,  a  Mexican  about  40  years  of  age,  has 
lived  here  with  bis  family  for  years.  Mr.  Gonzales  speaks  Tewa 
to  some  exterit  and  is  especially  liked  by  the  Indians.  This  desig- 
nation  of  the  locality  is  much  used. 

[19:38]  San  Ildefonso  Potsifu'u  'muddy  point'  (potei  4mud'  <  Po 
4  water',  tri  4to  cut  through'  4toooze  through';  f%iu  'horizoo- 
tally  projeeting  point  or  corner').  It  is  said  that  the  marsh  is 
called  thus  because  it  runs  out  in  a  point  toward  the  east.  This 
marsh  is  just  south  of  [19:14]  and  entirely  on  the  south  side  of 
the  creek.  There  is  a  pool  or  spring  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
marsby  place;  see  [19:39]. 

[19:39]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  PotsifuPopi  4  spring  of  the  muddy  point' 
ref erring  to  [19:38]  (Potsiftfu,  see  [19:38];  Popi  4 spring'  <  p? 
4  water ',  pi  4  to  issue '). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Tqmpije$6kw\  'lake  of  the  east'  (fqmpije 
4east'  <  fqrff  4sun',  pije  4toward';  pokw\  4lake'  fcpool'  <  po 
4water',  kwi  unexplained).  For  the  reason  that  this  nnme  is  ap- 
plied, see  below.    These  names  refer  to  a  small  pool  of  water  on 
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the  south  side  of  Pojoaque  Creek,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
marshy  meadow  [19:38].  This  pool  or  spring  is  never  dry.  Live 
stock  drink  there.  The  pool  is  the  'lake  of  the  east'  of  the  San 
Ildefonso  sacred  water  ceremony;  see  pages  44-45. 
[19:40]  San  Ildefonso  T*aba?qrjwikeji  'live  belt  pueblo  ruin5  {Tabula 
see  [19:41];  ^qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\ywi  'pueblo',  £e/* 'old', 
postpound).  "  I'ha-mba." *  The  "  I "  is  evidently  a  misprint  f or 
"T."    "Ihamba."2 

All  that  could  be  learned  of  this  pueblo  is  that  it  is  very  old 
and  probably  was  formerly  inhabited  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of 
San  Ildefonso  people.  It  was  constructed  of  adobe.  Bandelier 
says  of  it:  , 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Pojuaque  River,  between  that  village  [21:29]  and 
San  Ildefonso,  two  ruins  are  known  to  ex  ist;  Jacona,  orJSacona  [21:9],  a  small 
pueblo  occupied  until  1696,  and  I'ha-mba,  of  more  ancient  date.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  othere  in  that  vicinity.1 

Hewett  says: 

Pros  de  la  riviöre  [19:3],  au-dessus  de  San  Ildefonso,  on  trouve  les  ruines 
de  Sacona  [21:9]  et  d'Ihamba  .  .  .    Toutes  ces  ruines  sont  historiques.1 

See  [19:41]. 
[19:41]  San  Ildefonso  Taba'a  4live  belt'  'belt  where  they  live'  (fa 
'tolive5  'todwell';  ba?a  'woman's  belt5,  applied  also  sometimes 
to  a  belt  of  country).    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  very 
clear  to  the  Indians.     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [19:40]. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
north  end  of  ffumcCoku  [19:35],  The  place  gives  names  to  the 
pueblo  ruin  [19:40]  and  the  arroyo  [19:42]. 
[19:42]  San  Ildefonso  Tabakqhu\i  'live  belt  arroyo'  (Taba'a,  see 
[19:41];  kqhxCu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  hv?u 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The  gulch  takes  its  name  from  [19:41]. 
[19:43]  San  Ildefonso  S\t£e,  S\tefo  'vagina  estufa'  'vagina  estufa 
water'  (s\  'vagina'  'vulva';    te*e  'estufa'  'kiva';    f>o  'water'). 

There  is  a  spring  near  Zuni  called  by  the  Zuni  "vulva  spring."8 
For  the  use  of  tie  cf.  [24:11]. 

Although  in  a  dry  dell  of  the  hüls,  there  is  always  water  in  this 
spring.  There  is  a  roundish  pool  about  15  feet  across,  from  one 
side  of  which  two  long  narrow  arms  extend  10  feet  or  more,  each 
arm  ending  in  a  small  roundish  pool.  The  large  pool  is  the 
'vagina  estufa'  proper;  the  arms  are  called  k%o  'arm').  The 
water  is  clean  and  tastes  good.     Mexican  women  come  to  the  pool 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  85, 1892. 

*  Hewett,  Communautte,  p.  33, 1908. 

»Stevenson,  The  Zuni  Indians,  TweniyAhird  Rep.  Bur.  Amcr.  Ethn.,  p.  87, 1904. 
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regularly  to  wash  clothes.  Sometimes  Mexicans  of  Ranchos 
[19:50]  fetch  barreis  of  water  from  the  spring  for  domestic  use  at 
Ranchos.  Indian  and  Mexican  live  stock  water  at  the  place.  The 
water  flows  into  and  soon  sinke  beneath  the  sands  of  [19:44],  to 
which  the  spring  gives  the  narne.  The  name  and  place  are  curi- 
ous;  whether  any  religious  significance  is  or  was  attached  to  this 
spring  has  not  been  learned.  The  spring  is  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  curious  place  [19:70]  and  is  sometimes  said  to  be,  loosely 
speaking,  at  [19:70].  The  spring  gives  names  to  [19:44],  [19:45], 
and  [19:46]. 

[19:44]  San  Ildefonso  S\tekqhi?u  '  vagina  estufa  arroyo',  ref erring  to 
[19:43]  (Sitäe,  see  [19:43];  kqhuüu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq 
'barranca',  hv!u  'large  groove'  ' arroyo'). 

The  lower  part  of  the  gulch  passes  just  east  of  a  Mexican  farm- 
house.  Below  the  farmhouse  the  gulch  is  lost  in  cultivated 
fields.  The  water  of  the  spring  [19:43]  sinks  under  thesanda 
few  feet  below  the  pools  of  the  spring;  in  dry  times  the  water 
sinks  at  the  pools  theniselves,  so  that  there  is  no  outflow. 

[19:45]  San  Ildefonso  S\tekwaje  'height  by  vagina  estufa ',  ref  erring 
to  [19:43]  {Site'e,  see  [19:43];  kwaje  'height').  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  high  land  immediately  south  and  east  of  S\täe  spring 
[19:43],  but  not  to  the  hill  [19:47]. 

[19:46]  San  Ildefonso  S\tJakqnnu  '  vagina  estufa  piain ',  referring  to 
[19:43]  (Site* e,  see  [19:43];  'akqnnu  'piain'  K^akqrjf  'piain',  nu 
locative).  This  name  is  applied  to  the  large,  nearly  level  area  south 
of  S\U?e  spring  [19:43]  and  between  it  and  the  northern  limits 
of  the  broken  country  called  Siyws^pioge  [19:70]. 

[19:47]  San  Ildefonso  Peftfi^oku,  Pefv?iH  of  obscure  etymology 
{pe  unexplained;  fv?u  apparently  fv!u  '  horizontally  projecting 
point  or  corner' ;  V  locative  and  adjective-f orming  postfix ;  ^oku 
'hill').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  hill  or  hüls  immediately  east 
of  Site'e  [19:43]  and  directly  south  of  Tepwkewe  [19:49].  The 
hüls  [19:51]  are  never  called  by  this  name  and  are  carefully 
distinguished. 

[19:48]  San  Ildefonso  Kws^lcy^penibe'e  '  little  corpse  corner  of  the  Mex- 
icans' (Kws&lcy,  'Mexican',  of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  faoszkyyf 
'iron';  peni  'corpse';  be*e  'small  low  roundish  place').  This  name 
refers  to  the  Mexican  graveyard  which  lies  just  south  of  the  main 
wagon  road  that  leads  up  Pojoaque  Creek  from  San  Ildefonso. 
The  place  where  the  graveyard  is  situated  can  also  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  locality  [19:49]. 

[19:49]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Tep%%nn\Cu,  Tepxvrjkewe  'below  the  black 
dwelling-place'  l  black  dwelling-place  height'  (te  'dwelling- place' 
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'house';  pK%Qf  'blackness'  'black';  nv?u  'below';  leewe  'top' 
'peak'  'height').  The  former  of  the  two  names  refers  to  the  low 
lands  beside  Pojoaque  Creek;  the  latter  refers  to  the  hilly  land  a 
few  rods  south  of  the  creek. 

(2)  Eng.  Ildefonso.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ildefonso,  so  called  because  of  its  proximity  to  San 
Ildefonso  Pueblo  [19:22].  =Eng.  (2).  The  Eng.  and  Span, 
names  are  very  recent;  see  below. 

There  are  a  few  Mexican  houses  at  this  place.  The  post-office, 
formerly  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  under  the  name  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo,  has  recently  been  moved  to  this  place  and  is  now  called 
Ildefonso.  This  name  has  not  come  into  use,  however,  and  most 
of  the  letters  received  at  the  post-office  are  addressed  to  San  Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo  or  San  Ildefonso.  The  official  list  of  New  Mexican 
post-offices  spells  the  name  Ildef  onzo.  With  the  names  San  Ilde- 
fonso and  Ildefonso  cf .  Santo  .  Domingo  [29:61]  and  Domingo 
[29:60].  This  System  of  place-naming  is  confusing.  The  name 
Tep^zylcewe  may  be  applied  so  as  to  include  the  locality  of  the 
graveyard  [19:48]. 
[19:50]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  ITozcfo,  probably  'large  legging'  but  possi- 
bly  Marge  arm'  (k*o  'legging'  'arm';  s<?o  'largeness'  'large'). 
This  is  the  old  name  of  the  place  and  is  still  f  requently  applied. 
It  refers  especially  to  the  locality  where  Ranchos  village  is  the 
biggest.  Why  the  name  is  applied  is  no  longer  remembered. 
One  should  compare  with  this  name  irosctigslp.  561),  the  Tewa 
name  for  the  Hopi. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kwglcy??*  'place  of  the  Mexicans'  (ITw%1cy, 
'Mexican',  of  obscure  etymology;  cf.  Tcw^lc^f  'iron';  HH  loca- 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  is  used  perhaps 
more  commonly  than  (1),  above.  This  is  the  largest  Mexican  set- 
tlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Ildefonso,  hence  there  is 
no  misunderstanding. 

(3)  Eng.  Ranchos.      (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Ranchos,  Ranchos  de  San  Antonio  'ranches'  'ranches 
of  Saint  Anthony'.  =Eng.  (3).  According  to  Mr.  Dionisio 
Ortega  of  Santa  Fe  the  only  proper  name  of  the  place  is  Ranchos 
de  San  Antouio.  , 

The  settlement  extends  for  some  distance  along  the  south  side 
of  the  creek  as  a  row  of  small  Mexican  farms.     The  place  gives 
names  to  [19:51]  and  [19:52]. 
[19:51]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Koso'ofai  'hills  of  [19:50]'   (IToso'o,  see 
[19:50];  >oku  'hill'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kwa^lcy^^oku  'hüls  of  the  place  of  the  Mexi- 
cans', referring  to  [19:50]  (Kw$htfi\  see  [19:50];  >ohi  'hill'). 
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[19:52]  (1)  San  lldefonso  Fosokqhvtu  4arroyo  of  [19:50]'  (JToso'o, 

see  [19:50];  kqhifu  'arroyo  withbarrancas'  <kq  4barranca',  hutu 

Marge  groove'  4  arroyo'). 
(2)  San  lldefonso  Kv)%lcy?\7)kqhu>u  4  arroyo  of  the  place  of  the 

Mexicans',  ref erring  to  [19:50]   (Kwglcy??*,  see  [19:50];  kqhv?u 

4 arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq   4barranca',  huJu  Marge  groove' 

4  arroyo'). 
[19:53]  San  lldefonso  RubJe  4  small  rocky  corner'  (hu  4stone'  4rock'; 

bJe  4small  low  roundish  place'). 
The  dell  called  by  this  name  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 

about  a  mile  east  of  Ranchos  [19:50].    There  are  some  Mexi- 

can  farms  at  or  near  the  place.     The  place  gives  the  name  to  the 

hüls  [19:54]. 
[19:54]  San  lldefonso  KvbJoku  4  hüls  of  the  small  rocky  corner',  ref  er- 
ring to  [19:53]  (Kube\  see  [19:53];  'oku  4hill'). 
These  hüls  are  low  and  scattering. 
[19:55]  San    lldefonso    Pot*iqwajäg.e   of    obscure    etymology    (Potsi 

4marsh'    <po  4water\  tsi  4to  cut  through'  4to  ooze  through'; 

qwajh  apparently  identical  with  qwafe  4to  hang'  intransitive;  g.e 

4  down  at'  4over  at'). 
The-  name  refers  to  the  large  marshy  place  on  both  sides  of 

Pojoaque  Creek,  east  of  [19:53].     It  is  said  that  Mr.  Felipe  Roybai 

is  one  of  the  Mexicans  who  have  farms  at  or  near  this  place. 

The  place  gives  the  name  to  [19:56]. 
[19:57]  San  lldefonso  Wajimdoku  of  obscure  etymology  ( Wajirna  the 

abode  of  spirits  in  the  underworld;  'oku  4hül'),  see  pages  571-72. 
This  small  roundish  hill  is  south  of  the  two  'Okup^agfiof 

[19:33]  and  is  separated  from  them  by  the  WajimawVi  [19:58]. 

Cf.  [19:58]  and  [lfc59]. 
[19:58]  San  lldefonso  Wajimavrti  of  obscure  etymology  ( Wajirna,  see 

[19:57];  w«4gap'). 
This  gap  is  between  [19:33]  and  [19:57].     From  it  Wajimakq- 

hxüu  [19:59]  runs  westward. 
[19:59]  San  lldefonso  Wajimakqhiu  of  obscure  etymology  ( Wajirna, 

see [19:57];  kqhiüu  4 arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  fcbarranca',  hrfu 

4 large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  runs  westward  from  WajirnawPi  [19:58]  until  its 

course  is  obliterated  in  the  cultivated  lands  about  midway  between 

the  hüls  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
[19:60]  San  lldefonso  Tamakqffe  of  obscure  etymology  (tama  unex- 

plained,  but  note  that  a  number  of  unexplained  Tewa  place-names 

end  in  ma;  kq  4barranca';  g.e  4  down  at'  4over  at'). 
This  is  a  place  that  is  much  spoken  of .    The  name  refers  espe- 

cially  to  the  higher  level  land  just  west  of  the  hüls  [19:62],  both 

north  and  south  of  the  arroyo  [19:64].     Wheat  is  threshed  at  this 
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place.  It  is  here  that  one  of  the  chief  ancient  foot-trails  con- 
necting  San  Ildefonso  and  Cochiti  Pueblos  leaves  the  lowlands  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  This  trail  runs  directly  south  f  rom  San  Ilde- 
fonso Pueblo  up  through  the  gap  [19:63]  and  south  westward 
through  the  hüls  [19:102].  Clay  similar  to  that  dug  at  [19:31]  is 
obtained  at  this  place;  just  where  could  not  be  learned.  At  this 
place,  or  more  precisely  at  the  western  foot  of  [19:63],  is  a  ledge 
of  rock  which  is  used  for  making  the  handstones  (manos)  for 
metates;  see  [19:63].  A  large  cottonwood  tree  Stands  just  south 
of  the  place  on  the  north  bank  of  the  arroyo  [19:68].  The  place 
has  given  names  to  [19:61],  [19:62],  [19:63],  and  [19:64]. 

[19:61]  San  Ildefonso  TamakqgJ\mbv?u  'corner  by  [19:60]'  (Tamakqge, 
see  [19:60];  iy/  locative  and  adjective-forming  postiix;  bv?uL  large 
low  roundish  place').  This  name  is  given  to  the  low,  cultivated 
land  immediately  west  of  [19:60]. 

[19:62]  San  Ildefonso  Tarndkqgjoku  'hüls  of  [19:60]'  (Tamakqge,  see 
[19:60];  >ohi  'hill'). 

These  hüls  lie  south  of  the  gap  [19:65].  Somewhere  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hüls,  caüed  in  Tewa  Tamakqg^okunu^u  (nv)u 
'below'  'at  the  foot  of)  is  a  ledge  of  rock  which  is  used  by 
the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  for  making  manos  for  metates.  This 
kind  of  stone  is  called  merely  siyws^len  '  sandstone'  (süywsz  '  sand- 
stone ' ;  %u  '  stone '). 

[19:63]  San  Ildefonso  TamakqgewH  'gap  by  [19:60]'  (Tamakqge,  see 
[19:60];  v*i  'gap'). 

This  gap  is  north  of  the  hüls  [19:62]  and  through  it  the  San 
Hdefonso-Cochiti  trail  passes;  see  under  [19:64].  Through  this 
gap  runs  the  arroyo  [19:64]. 

[19:64]  San  Ildefonso  Tamakqgekqhu'u  'arroyo  by  [19:60]'  (Tama- 
kqge,  see  [19:60];  kqhv!u  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca', 
hvtu  4  large  groo ve '  '  arroyo ') . 

[19:65]  San  Ildefonso  Tefuyu,  Tefubrfu  '  cottonwood  tree  point'  'cor- 
ner  by  cottonwood  tree  point'  (Te  'cottonwood'  'Populus  wisli- 
zeni';  fv!u  ' horizontally  projecting  corner  or  point';  \v!u  Marge 
low  roundish  place').  The  name  and  place  are  said  to  be  distinct 
from  [19:16]. 

The  land  at  this  place  is  low  and  is  cultivated.  A  house  belong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Ignacio  Aguilar  of  San  Ildefonso  Stands  in  Tamakqge 
[19:60]  very  near  where  the  latter  joins  Tefu'u. 

[19:66]  San  Ildefonso  Pqjage  'the  island'  'in  the  midst  of  the  waters' 

(Po  '  water';  jage  'in  the  middle  of ').     It  is  said  that  after  heavy 

rains  the  land  at  this  place  is  more  or  less  flooded;  hence  the  name. 

This  place  consists  of  low,  cultivated  land.     The  place  probably 

gives  the  name  to  [19:67]. 
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[19:67]  San  Ildefonso  PcyaQßkitu  'corner  by  the  island',  ref erring 
probably  to  [19:66]  {PojaQß,  see  [19:66];  £u'w  Marge  low  roundish 
place') 

The  arroyos  [19:87]  and  [19:95]  end  at  this  place.  The  boundary 
between  this  place  and  [19:98]  is  indefinite.  See  [19:66]. 
[19:68]  San  Ildefonso  K^nss&kqhtfu  '  arroyo  of  the  boiled  or  stewed 
maize'  {kxy,7)f  'maize'  'com'  'Zeamays';  8%  '  boiled  stuff'  'stew', 
'to  boil'  'to  stew';  kohufu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'bar- 
ranca', htfu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo').  Why  this  name  is  applied 
is  not  known.  The  arroyo  is  called  by  this  name  as  f  ar  up  as  the 
point  at  which  the  arroyoe  [19:69],  [19:71],  and  [19:74]  come 
together  to  form  it. 

The  arroyo  is  lost  in  the  lowlands  at  [19:66], 
[19:69]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  SirywxpiygekqhiCu  'arroyo  in  the  midst  of 
the  sandstone,'  referring  to  [19:70]  (S$iyw%piyqe,  see  [19:70]; 
kqhtfu  'arroyo   with  barrancas'    <kq   'barranca',  hxüu    Marge 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ffumap^ygekqhu^u  'arroyo  beyond  ffuma 
[19:35]'  Cffumaps^yge^  see  [19:70];  kqhv!u  'arroyo  with  barran- 
cas' <  kq  '  barranca ',  hu?u  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 

See  [19:70]. 
[19:70]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Siyws^piyge  'in  the  midst  of  the  sandstone > 
(8$yw%  'sandstone';  piyge  'in  the  midst  of).    The  place  is  a 
maze  of  curiously  eroded  sandstone;  hence  the  name. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ffumap%yge  4  beyond  ffuma  [19 :35] '  {ffuma, 
see  [19:35];  p$g<je  '  beyond'). 

The  place  drains  into  the  arroyo  [19:69],  to  which  the  same 
name  is  applied.  It  was  at  this  place  that  a  crazy  man  used  to  try 
to  kill  bimself  by  wrapping  himself  completely  in  his  blanket  and 
rolling  over  the  cliffs,  but  he  was  rescued  every  time  by  the 
Water-Wind  Spirits  (Pow<lh4yf\  who  caught  him  in  the  air  and 
made  him  fall  gently.  [19:70]  is  a  weird  place  at  night,  when  the 
whole  region  looks  mottled  and  streaked  and  the  little  cliffs  throw 
their  shadows. 
[19:71]  San  Ildefonso  Tfepekqhvüu  of  obscure  etymology  (tfepe  unex- 
plained,  but  see  under  [19:72];  kqhvüu  'arroyo  with  barrancas' 
<kq  'barranca',  KxCu  'large  groove'  'arroyp').  The  arroyo 
designated  thus  is  known  by  a  different  name  in  the  uppermost 
part  of  its  course  [19:83]  and  by  a  still  different  name  in  its  lower 
course  [19 :68].  See  [19 :72]. 
[19:72]  San  Ildefonso  TfepdV*  of  obscure  etymology  (tfepe  unex- 
plained,  but  perhaps  f  rom  Span,  chepa '  hunch' '  hump ',  referring 
to  the  hillocky  land  at  the  place;  HH  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix).    The  writer  bas  recorded  the  name  Tsepe'i"  a  couple 
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of  times,  but  this  is  probably  not  correct.  The  narae  is  applied, 
it  is  said,  to  the  locality  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spring 
[19:73]  and  is  not  equivalent  to  [19:70].     Cf.  [19:71],  [19:73]. 

[19:73]  San  Ildefonso  TfepeT^o  'the  water  at  [19:72]'  (TfepJiH, 
see  [19:72]-  fo  '  water').  This  name  refers  to  a  spot  in  the  bed 
of  [19:71]  where  water  can  always  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the 
sand  a  f ew  f eet.  Since  the  water  at  most  times  of  the  year  does 
not  flow  forth  of  its  own  accord,  the  place  is  not  called  a  spring. 
See  [19:72]. 

[19:74]  San  Ildefonso  P\mpij<?imp*op*av)ekqhv?u  'northern  arroyo  of 
the  place,  with  the  hole  through  it'  (Pimpije  'north'  <  Piyf 
'mountain'  'up  country',  pije  'toward';  '$#y  locative  and  adjec 
tive-forming  postfix;  P'op'awe,  see  [19:75];  kqhiHu  'arroyo  with 
barrancas'  <  kq  'barranca',  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  For 
the  southern  Popawekqfafu,  see  [19:87]. 
The  arroyo  must  not  be  confused  with  [19:77]. 

[19:75]  San  Ildefonso  F*op%awe,  P%ojfawJiH  'the  hole  which  goes 
through'  'place  of  the  hole  which  goes  through'  (p'o  'hole'; 
p'awe  '  to  go  completely  through';  V  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix). 

At  the  spot  indicated,  at  the  western  end  of  the  ridge,  near 
the  sunrüiit,  a  small  eroded  hole  passing  completely  through  the 
ridge  was  formerly  to  be  seen.  There  was  a  cave-in  here  many 
years  ago  (more  than  fifty  according  to  one  informant)  but  the 
place  where  the  hole  was  is  still  remembered  and  the  name  is 
still  used.  The  site  of  the  hole  is  a  short  distance  southeast 
of  Po<p»av)i>i  [19:76].  The  hole  gives  names  to  [19:74],  [19:76], 
[19:87],  and  [19:91]. 

[19:76]  San  Ildefonso  P*opxawJoJcu  'hüls  of  the  hole  which  goes 
through',  referring  to  [19:75]  (Fopxawe,  see  [19:75];  'oku  'hill'). 
There  are  two  chief  ridges,  parallel  to  each  other,  called  by  this 
name.  The  hole  [19:75]  from  which  the  name  is  taken  is  at  the 
western  end  of  the  more  northerly  of  these  two  hüls.     See  [19:91]. 

[19:77]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwawikqhxCu  'arroyo  of  water  reservoir  gap' 
referring  to  [19:78]  (PoqwawPi,  see  [19:78];  kqhtfu  'arroyo  with 
barrancas'  <  kq  'barranca',  hifu' large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  small  arroyo  runs  into  [19:71]  from  the  south. 

[19:78]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwawVi  'gap  of  the  water  reservoir'  (Pogwa 
'water  reservoir'  'hollow  where  water  collects'  <  Po  'water', 
gwa  denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle;  wiH  'gap'). 

No  reservoir  or  water- hole  of  any  kind  could  be  found  at  the 
place,  and  the  informants  said  that  they  had  never  beard  of  the 
existence  of  any.  Why  the  place  is  called  thus  is  not  known. 
The  place  gives  names  to  [19:77]  and  [19:79]. 
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[19:79]  San  Ildefonso  PoqwxwVoku,  PoqwawPoku'e  4  hills  by  water 
reservoir  gap'  Mittle  hüls  by  water  reservoir  gap'  (Poqwawfi 
see  [19:78];  "olcu  'hill';  '<?  diminutive). 

The  gap  [19:78],  from  which  the  hüls  take  their  name,  is  in  the 
ränge  of  hüls. 

[19:80]  San  Ildefonso  Qwvtyii'oku  of  obscare  etymology  {qw%  appar- 
ently  qw%  'mountain  mahogany'  4Cercocarpus  parvif  olius',  called 
by  the  Mexicans  palo  duro;  ty  sounds  exactly  like  ty  4to  say ';  ii 
apparently  the  possessive  Vi;  Joku  *  hilP). 

This  roundish  hill  is  much  higher  than  any  other  hill  east  of 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  shown  on  this  sheet  The  hill  either  gives 
the  name  to  [19:81]  or  vice  versa. 

[19:81]  San  Ildefonso  Qw%tyt>fokubiiu,  Qw$tyfiHfu'v  of  obscure  ety- 
mology  (Qw$tytiPoku,  see  [19:80];  %uu 4  large  low  roundish  place'). 
Whether  the  name  Qw%tybi  was  originally  applied  to  the  hill 
[19:80]  or  to  this  low  corner  can  not  be  determined. 
The  hill  is  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  corner. 

[19:82]  San  Ildefonso  Pcftibanii*,  P^iibaniP^oka  of  obscure  ety- 
mology (pob\  4flower';  baruli*  unexplained,  apparently  <kayf 
unexplained,  V<  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Joku 
4 hill').  Whether  Joku  is  added  or  not,  the  name  refers  to  the  two 
hüls  of  roundish  shape  slightly  northeast  of  the  high  hill  [19:80]. 
The  hills  give  rise  to  the  name  [19:83]. 

[19:83]  San  Ildefonso  Pot)bam4?kqhu'u  'arroyo  of  [19:82]'  (P<M- 
ban&U  see  [19:82];  kqhu^u  4 arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  4bar- 
ranca,'  hu*u  4 large  groove'  4 arroyo5).  The  uppermost  part  of 
the  course  of  the  arroyo  [19:71]  is  so  designated. 

[19:84]  San  Ildefonso  Kibu'u  4prairie-dog  corner'  (ki  4prairie-dog'; 
£w'w  4  large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  buu  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Tjw%nts(£oku  [19:85]. 
There  is  an  abandoned  Mexican  house  at  the  place. 

[19:85]  San  Ildefonso  tyw%ntsa>oku  'hüls  where  the  .rock-pine  trees 

are  or  were  cut'  (ywseys  4  rock-pine'  4Pinus  scopulorum';  tsa  4to 

cut  across  the  grain'  4  to  cut  down',  said  of  a  tree;  'oku  4hill'). 

No  rock-pine  trees  were  to  be  seen  on  the  hill.    The  hills  give 

the  name  to  [19:86]. 

[19:86]  San  Ildefonso  J^ws^ntsa^ohücohCu  4 arroyo  of  the  hills  where 
the  rock-pine  trees  are  or  were  cut',  ref erring  to  [19:85] 
(J$w%nt8aohu,  see  [19:85];  kqhuu  4arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq 
4  barranca,'  hu'u  4 large  groove'  4 arroyo'). 

This  gully  discharges  over  the  lowlands  just  south  of  Kibifu 
[19:84]. 

[19:87]  San  Ildefonso  ' )Akqmpije,\mp lop lawekqhuiu,  P%  op  awekqh\C  u 
'southern  arroyo  of  the  place  with  the  hole  through  it'  4  arroyo 
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of  the  place  with  the  hole  through  it',  referring  to  [19:75] 
('akqmpije  'south'  K^akqyf  'piain' ' down country',/tt}\?  'to ward'; 
^Wf  locative  and  adjective-forming posttix;  P*op*awe, see  [19:75]; 
kqhvtu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  hxüu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo').  Cf.  [19:74]. 
This  arroyo  is  very  large.     Its  lower  end  is  at  [19:67]. 

[19:88]  San  Ildefonso  i*y,ni?ohi,  said  to  mean  'white  earth  hüls' 
(fyni,  said  to  be  for  £y?y,  a  kind  of  white  earthy  mineral,  see 
Minerals,  page  583;  Joku  'hill').  The  name  is  not  clear  in  its 
meaning.  It  may  have  referred  originally  to  the  arroyo  [19:89] 
instead  of  to  these  hüls,  or  it  may  have  referred  originally  to 
both  arroyo  and  hüls. 

A  wagon  road  connecting  Ranchos  [19:50]  and  Buckman  passes 
just  east  of  these  hüls.  A  trau  follows  the  wagon  road,  making 
short  cuts,  being  in  some  places  identical  with  the  wagon  road. 
No  kind  of  whitish  earth  or  rock  was  to  be  seen  at  the  hüls.  The 
hüls  clearly  give  name  to  [19:90]. 

[19:89]  San  Ildefonso  rynikqhu'u,  said  to  mean  'white  earth  arroyo' 
(Ty,n\}  see  [19:88];  kqhuüu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'bar- 
ranca', hv!u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo').  The  name  T^n\  may 
have  been  applied  originaüy  to  the  arroyo  instead  of  to  the  hüls 
[19:88],  vice  versa,  or  to  both.  No  white  earth  was  to  be  seen 
at  either  hüls  or  arroyo. 

[19:90]  San  Ildefonso  FynVokuJttfu  'corner  by  the  white  earth  hüls' 
referring  to  [19:88]  (T'yntfohi,  see  [19:88];  bv?u    '  large  low 
roundish  place'). 
This  hxDu  is  just  south  of  the  hüls  [19:85]. 

[19:91]  San  Ildefonso  Px<ypawiohubv!u^  P*op*awe>ohip%r}gebi?u  4  Cor- 
ner by  the  hüls  of  the  hole  that  goes  through '  '  corner  beyond 
the  hüls  of  the  hole  that  goes  through',  referring  to  [19:76] 
(P'op'awJoku,  see  [19:76];  hv!u  'large  low  roundish  place'; 
P%yge  'bejrond'). 
At  this  corner  is  the  spring  P%f>opi  [19:92]. 

[19:92]  San  Ildefonso  P%Popi  'deer  spring'  (psß  'muledeer';  popi 
'spring'  <po  'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

This  spring,  which  is  soraetimes  dry,  is  situated  at  the  corner 
[19:91]. 

[19:93]  San  Ildefonso  Nqyfcqncliwe  'where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug' 
(niys  'earth';  Kqt)f  'to  dig';  Hwe  'locative').  Cf.  [19:94]  and 
[19:95];  also  NüyKqywiH  under  [19:unlocated]. 

A  hole  in  the  ground  is  still  clearly  seen  at  this  place.  It  is 
said  that  earth  was  removed  long  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  thin  layer  of  clay  or  plaster  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 

[19:94]  San  Ildefonso  Nüykxqr)w%oku  'hüls  of  the  gap  where  the 
earth  is  or  was  dug'  (Niyk'qywV,  see  [19:93];  'oku  'hill'). 
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[19:95]  San  Ildefonso  N$r)k%Qrpü$kqhv?u  4arroyo  of  the  gap  where 
the  earth  is  or  was  dug'  (ffiiyftqywüi,  see  [19 :  93];  kqhu'u  '  arroyo 
with  barrancas'  <kq  4barranca\  hu'u  'large  groove'  4  arroyo'). 

[19:96]  San  Ildefonso  NilykKqyw$oku?eJbä  'threshing  floor  of  the  hüls 
by  the  gap  where  the  earth  is  or  was  dug',  röf erring  to  [19:94] 
(Nqr)kKqyw$oku,  see  [19:94];  Je^ä  <Span.  era  4  threshing  floor'). 
This  threshing  floor  is  on  a  low,  flat  hilltop. 

[19:97]  San  Ildefonso  'Omapiys,  see  [16:42]. 

[19:98]  San  Ildefonso  "Omahvtu,  see  [16:126]. 

[19:99]  San  Ildefonso  pumantfu  'at  the  foot  of  [19:112]'  (puma,  see 
[19:112];  nuu  '  below'  'at  the  footof).  The  name  refers  to 
quite  a  definite  locality  as  it  is  usually  applied;  tbfe  locality  is 
indicated  by  the  number  on  the  sheet  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
lower  drainage  of  the  arroyo  [19:100],  to  which  purrwmiüu  gives 
the  name. 

[19:100]    San  Ildefonso    fumanu\yfhtfu    'arroyo  at  the  base  of 
[19:112]',  referring  to  [19:99]  (fumanu'u,  see  [19:99];  \yj>  loca- 
tive  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu*u  4large  groove'  'arroyo'), 
This  large  arroyo  has  several  large  tributaries. 

[19:101]  San  Ildefonso  PimpijeHnfwnawikqhrfu,  fumawikqhitu 
4  nortbern  arroyo  of  [20:9]'  4  arroyo  of  [20:9]'  (p\mpije  '  north' 
<  P\Vf 4  mountain '  4  up  country ',  pije  4  toward ' ;  y\yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  fumawiH,  see  [20:9];  Icqhu'u  '  arroyo 
with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  Aw'u  4 large  groove'  4 arroyo'). 
Cf.  [20:11]  and  [18:14]. 

[19:102]  San  Ildefonso  M<uiwe,  M<uiw£okuy  Mcuiwekwajd  of  obscure 
etymology  (mcuiwe  unexplained  but  apparently  fcnding  in  the 
locative  we;  'oku  'hill';  kwajh  'height'). 

This  ridge  is  very  long,  stretching  far  toward  Tesuque.  It  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  trails,  notably  by  the  old  trail  connecting 
San  Ildefonso  and  Cochiti,  which  leaves  the  lowlands  by  the  Rio 
Grande  at  Tamakqge  [19:60].  This  trail  crosses  [19:102]  about 
two  miles  east  of  Buckman  Mesa  [19:112],  it  is  said.  Cf .  [19:103], 
[19:104],  and  [19:105]. 

[19:103]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiwetcüa  of  ebscure  etymology  (maMwe,  see 
[19:102];  tda  4gentle  slope').  This  name  is  given  to  the  gentle 
slope  to  Mcuiw^oku  just  south  of  the  arroyo  [19:105]. 

[19:104]  San  Ildefonso  Mitfiweps&yge,  MadiicePs&yqebvüu,  Mcuiwebrfu 
4beyond  [19:102]'  'corner  beyond  [19:102]'  4corner  by  [19:102]' 
{mcuiioe,  see  [19:102];  p%y<je  'beyond';  hxCu  4large  low  roundish 
place'). 

The  locality  is  better  shown  in  [20:13]. 

[19:105]  San  Ildefonso  Mcuiiwehifu  'arroyo  of  [19:102]'  (matiioe,  see 
[19:102];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [20:26]. 
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This  is  the  chief  tributary  of  [19:100],  or,  in  other  words,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  upper  course  of  [19:100]  is  known  by  this 
name. 

[19:106]  San  Udefonso  K^ahxjüu  4fence  arroyo'  'corral  arroyo'  (Jca 
4fence'  'corral';  huJu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[19:107]  San  Udefonso  Pdtöbie  Mittle  corner  of  the  flowers'  (poU 
'flower';  bJe  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
The  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [19:107]. 

[19:108]  San  Udefonso  PoVibehtfu  6  arroyo  of  the  little  corner  of  the 
flowers',  referring  to  [19:107]  (PcfobJe,  see  [19:107];  huJu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 

[19:109]  San  Udefonso  Ponjjkvtu  '  corner  of  the  plumed  arroyo  shrub' 
(ponj>i  fc plumed  arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata'; 
\%?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  large  corner  gives  the  name  to  [19:110]. 

[19:110]  San  Udefonso  Porifibuhifu  'arroyo  of  the  corner  of  the 
plumed  arroyo  shrub',  referring  to  [19:109]  (Ponj>%bi?U)  see 
[19:109];  hv!u  'large  groove' '  arroyo'). 

[19:111]  San  Udefonso  Rut8$i)w%hi?u  4blue  rock  arroyo'  (hu  4stone' 
'  rock ' ;  tsiyws^  4  blueness ' '  blue ' 4  greenness ' 4  green ' ;  hiu 4  large 
groove'  4 arroyo').  It  is  said  that  there  are  bluish  rocks  at  the 
arroyo;  hence  the  name. 

[19:112]  San  Udefonso fumapigf,  see  [20:5]. 

[19:113]  San  Udefonso  j^umawaki  4slopeof  [19:112]'  4talus  slopeof 
[19:112]'  (puma,  see  [19:112];  waki  4slope' ' talus  slope  at  the  base 
of  a  cliff ').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  talus  slope  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs^f  [19:112].     See  [19:115]  and  [19:116]. 

[19:114]  San  Udefonso  'Äywowapo   'tickle-foot  trail'  {'4VS  4foot'; 
watoa  'to  tickle';  Po  'trail').    The  trail  is  so  called  because  it  is 
gravelly  and  the  gravel  tickles  one's  feet  through  the  moccasins. 
This  trail  ascends  the  mesa  [19:112]  west  of  trail  [19:117],  pass- 
ing the  cave  [19:116]  about  half-way  up.     Cf.  [19:115]. 

[19:115]  San  Udefonso  ^ywowaUda  'tickle-foot  slope'  (Ärywowa-^  see 
[19:114];  Va  4steep  slope').  This  name  is  given  to  the  gravelly 
foot-tickling  slope  where  the  trail  of  like  name  [19:114]  ascends 
the  mesa  [19:112]. 

[19:116]  (1)  San  Udefonso  fumawakip^o,  pumawakip loHH  'hole  of 
[19:113]'  'place  of  the  hole  of  [19:113]'  (fumawaki,  see  [19:113]; 
p*o  4hole';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

(2)  San  Udefonso  NüyketÜbe*?*,  Niiyketübep* d* ?*  '  place  where 
the  earth  tumbles  down  quickly'  'place  of  the  cave  where  the 
earth  tumbles  down  quickly'  (rubVS  'earth';  ket$be,  said  to  mean 
'to  tumble  quickly';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
pKo  'hole'  'cave'). 
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On  the  east  side  of  a  small  gulch  near  the  top  of  the  talus  there 
is  a  cliff  of  earth  about  15  f eet  in  height  It  is  said  that  in  former 
times  there  was  a  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Large  f  rag- 
ments  of  the  earthen  cliff  have  broken  off  f  rom  time  to  tinie,  until 
now  not  a  trace  of  the  cave  can  be  seen.  The  cave  was  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  places  f  rom  which  fire  and  smoke 
issued.  The  other  places  were  ^Oguhexoe  [20:7],  Toma  [29:3], 
and  rvnjyo^oT*  [18:21]  according  to  San  üdefonso  tradition. 

[19:117]  San  Üdefonso  TajePo  4the  straight  trail'  (taje  'straight';  po 
'trau').  The  name  is  applied  to  distinguish  this  trail  from  the 
more  devious  trail  [19:114]. 

This  trail  goes  straight  up  the  mesa  [19:112].  Either  [19:117] 
or  [19:112]  is  often  nsed  when  traveling  down  the  river  on  foot 
or  horseback. 

[19:118]  San  Ildefonso  Tsabijcftipo,  TzdbijdbiptfF1  4the  hole  of  the 
giant '  *  the  place  of  the  hole  of  the  giant '  (tsabijo 4  a  kind  of  giant '; 
ü possessive;  po  6  hole '  4 cave ';  V  locative  and  adjective-forniiog 
postfix). 

This  is  a  large  but  shallow  cave  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  above 
the  talus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  caves  f  requented  by 
the  giant  who  lived  within  the  Black  Mesa;  see  under  [18:19]. 

[19:119]  San  Ildefonso  '  04otefuwiii  '  projecting  cornerof  thecrow 
dwelling-place '  (?o4o  4crow'  4raven';  fe4dwelling  place',  here 
almost  equivalent  to  4  nest'  in  the  vaguer  sense  of  the  word;  yVt«, 
wui  '  horizontally  projecting  corner  ").  The  name  is  applied  to 
a  projecting  corner  of  blackish  cliff. 

[19:120]  PdÜp'cwui  4projectiog  corners  at  the  hole  or  mouth  of  the 
river  canyon ',  referring  to  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  south  of 
the  place  (Po&Pi  4 river  canyon'  <po  4  water'  4  river',  &Ci  4 can- 
yon ';  p%o  4  hole ',  here  referring  to  the  4  mouth '  of  a  canyon;  wtii 
4  horizontally  projecting  corner ').  The  name  refers  to  the  pro- 
jecting corners  of  higher  land  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon.  See  special  treatment  of  the  Rio  Grande  [Large  Fea- 
tures], pages  100-102. 

[19:121]  San  Ildef  onsoITw^Jc^mpokop'e  'the  railroad  bridge'  (Icwvlcws 
4iron'  'metal';  Po  4road'  'trail';  kop'e  4boat'  4bridge'  <ko  to 
bathe ',  p%e  c  stick '  '  log '). 

This  bridge  is  the  only  railroad  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
north  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

[19:122]  San  Ildefonso  Kw%ky,mp<>  'the  railroad'  (kw%ky,r)f  4iron* 
4 metal;'  Po  '  road'  4  trail')— the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[19:123]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Pot*in$eQ.e  4down  at  the  little  muddy 
place '  (PotoinQ  '  it  is  muddy '  <  Potei  4  mud '  <  po  '  water ',  tsi  4  to 
cut  through'  'to  ooze  through';  ntf  4to  be';  V  diminutive;  ge 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 21 
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'  down  at5  '  over  at ').     The  use  of  n$  in  this  name  is  unusual  and 
its  force  is  obscure. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  ' "  AkqmpijePohwi  '  lake  of  the  south 5  (  'akQm- 
pije  'south5  <'akoj)f  'piain5  'down  country5,  pije  'toward5; 
Pohvi  'lake'  'pool'  <po  'water5,  hm  unexplained).  For  the 
origin  of  this  name  see  below. 

(3)  Eng.  Rio  Grande  Station.     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span,  estacion  Rio  Grande  (named  after  the  Rio  Grande). 
These  names  refer  to  the  locality  of  a  short  gulch  which  has  its 

head  near  the  top  of  the  mesa  and  forras  a  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  crossed  at  its  mouth  by  the  railroad.  A  tank 
[19:124]  for  supplying  engines  with  water  Stands  at  the  mouth 
just  east  of  the  track.  The  water  for  the  tank  coraes  f rom  a  spring 
near  the  head  of  the  gulch.  Thero  was  formerly  a  pool  at  this 
place  called  PotsintfeQjePokwi  (pohvi  4lake5  'pool5  <po  'water5, 
Jcw\  unexplained).  This  pool  was  the  "lake  of  the  north5'  of  the 
San  Ildefonso;  see  page  251.  Hence  the  name  San  Ildefonso  (2), 
above.  Some  Mexicans  live  at  Rio  Grande.  See  [19 :124]. 
[19:124]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Kw%1cy,mpopoqwa  '  the  railroad  tank5  (Icw%- 
hympo,  see  [19:122];  Poqwa  'tank5  'reservoir5  <po  'water5,  qwa 
denoting  State  of  being  a  receptacle). 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  Kwsekympotqyte  'the  railroad  tank5  (kw%- 
leumpo  see  [19:122];  tqyki  <Span.  tanque  'tank5). 

It  is  at  this  tank  that  the  train  drinks  (n4sy,ywse  '  it  drinks5),  as 
the  San  Ildefonso  express  it. 
[19^:125]  Potkijfowui,  Po80Q^\mpot8ipKoxoui  'mouth  of  the  water 
canyon 5  '  mouth  of  the  water  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande5  (PoS&V, 
Po80Qfi*impct8i?i,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  102-03;  jfowiii  'hori- 
zontally  projecting  point  or  points  of  high  land  at  the  mouth  of  a 
canyon5  <pxo  'hole5,  wui  'horizontally  projecting  point5). 

This  is  the  northern  mouth  of  White  Rock  Canyon.  See 
Potenz  [Large  Features],  pp.  102-03. 

Unlocated 

San  Ildefonso  NüyVQywi'i  'gapwhere  the  earth  is  or  was  dug5, 
referring  to  [19:93]  {NiiyVoys  as  in  [19:93];  wPi  'gap5). 
This  gap  is  situated  somewhere  near  [19:93],  [19:94],  and  [19:95]. 

[20]  BUCKMAN  SHEET 

The  sheet  (map  20)  shows  places  with  Tewa  names  about  Buckman, 
Mexico.  No  pueblo  ruin  is  known  to  exist  in  this  area  west  of  the  New 
Rio  Grande.  The  territory  is  claimed  by  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians 
and  the  names  of  places  were  obtained  f  rom  them.  The  whole  region 
is  known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  and  other  Tewa  as  fumapaeyge  'beyond 
Buckman  Mesa  [20:5] 5  (j*uma,  see  [20:5];  p%yge  'beyond'). 
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[20:1]  San  Udefonso  "Omahu'u,  see  [16:126]. 

[20:2]  San  Udefonso  IfyrtikewiH  '  yellow  earth  gap'  {n&ys  'earth'; 
üe  4yellowness',  absolute  form  of  t8ejiH  'yellow';  wPi  'gap'). 

This  is  a  little  gulch  about  400  yards  south  of  [19:123].  In  it 
lumps  of  yellow  mineral  (probably  ocher)  are  picked  up,  which  are 
ground  and  used  as  yellow  paint.     See  under  Minerals. 

[20:3]  White  Rock  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  (pl.  13),  see  special 
treatment  of  the  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  pages  100-102. 

[20:4]  San  Udefonso  fobatsziW  'the  white  cliff  or  rock'  (tiba  'cliff* 
Marge  cliff-like  rock';  is%  'whiteness'  '  white';  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  "  white  rock"  exists  except  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  Indiana,  who  claim  that  White  Rock  Canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  must  be  named  after  it.  See  special  treatment 
of  Rio  Grande  [Large  Features:  3],  pages  100-102.  One  Indian 
describes  the  " white  rock"  as  a  'fcledge  as  white  as  snow  in 
the  middle  of  a  black  cliff."  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  suggests  that 
the  white  rock  referred  to  may  be  aperfectly  white  "patch"  in 
a  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  which  may  be  seen  f rom  the 
road  out  of  Buckman  leading  to  the  Rtto  de  los  Frijoles. 

[20:5]  (1)  San  Udefonso  fumafyiyf  of  obscure  etymology  (fuma  un- 
explairfed,  but  containing  -ma  in  common  with  many  other  unana- 
lyzable  Tewa  place-names,  as  for  instance  'Oma  [16:42]  across  the 
river  f rom  fuma;  Pivf  'mountain').  Mr.  W.  M.  Tipton,  of 
Santa  Fe,  inforras  the  writer  that  "cuma"  is  given  in  an  old  Span, 
document  as  the  name  of  a  hill  or  mountain  westof  Santa  Fe;  see, 
however,  Toma  [29:3].  "  'Gigantes',  or  the  black  cliff  of  Shyu- 
mo  south  of  San  Udefonso."  1  "  The  Tehuas  call  .  .  .  the  gigan- 
tic  rocks  f orming  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  Grande  gorge  south  of 
their  village,  Shyu-mo."1  The  o  at  the  end  of  these  forms  of 
Bandelier  is  probably  a  misprint  for  a. 

(2)  Eng.  Buckman  Mesa  (named  f  rom  Buckman  [20:19]).  This 
name  seems  to  be  rapidly  Coming  into  use. 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  de  los  Ortizes  4mesa  of  the  Ortizes  (family 
name)'.  This  is  the  common  Span,  name;  why  applied  is  not 
ascertained. 

(4)  Span.  "Gigantes."1  Probably  ho  called  because  of  thetra- 
dition  of  the  giant;  see  [20:7],  [19:118]. 

This  high  basaltic  mesa  fuma  forms,  as  it  were,  the  eastern 
pillar  at  the  mouth  of  Wrhite  Rock  Canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
the  smaller  but  equally  dark  JOma  [16:42]  forms  the  western 
pillar.  The  mesa  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  trail  connecting  San 
Udefonso  with  the  more  southern  pueblos.     From  two  places  on 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  81, 1892. 
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jfuma  fire  and  smoke  were  belched  forth  in  ancient  times,  it  is  said, 
namely,  frorn  [20:78]  and  [19:116],  q.  v.  Many  other  features 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  puma  will  be  noticed  on  the  maps. 

[20:6]  San  Ildef onso  '  Og.uhewe,  '  Og.uhewekewe  of  obscure  etymology 
('og.uhewe  unexplained,  except  that  -we  is  apparently  locative; 
Icewe  '  peak '  6  height '). 

The  top  of  Buckman  Mesa  [20:5]  is  flattisb;  Wg.uhefwe  rises  like 
a  hillock  on  the  western  side  of  the  mesa  top.  It  contains  the 
hole  JOguhewepKo  [20:7]  from  which  fire  and  smoke  used  to  beleb 
forth.     See  [20:7]. 

[20:7]  San  Ildefonso  'Og.uhewepo,  'Ogxchewep'o^*  'hole  at  [20:6]' 
4 place  of  the  hole  at  [20:6]'  {'Og.xihewe,  see  [20:6];  p%o  4hole';  V 
locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix). 

This  is  described  as  a  hole  10  feet  or  so  deep  which  goes  verti- 
tically  into  the  earth  at  the  summit  of  [20:6].  According  to  San 
Ildefonso  tradition  this  is  one  of  the  four  places  from  which 
fire  and  sinoke  came  forth  in  ancient  times;  the  other  places 
werefumawakipxo  [19:116],  Toma  [29:3],  and  Tynfjotfo  [18:21]. 
Bandelier '  mentions  this  tradition,  but  names  only  three  of  the 
places:  "To-ma",  "Shyu-mo",  and  "Tu-yo." 

[20:8]  San  Ildefonso  fumawtfi  4gapby  [20:5]'  (fuma,  see  [20:5];  wVi 

'gap'). 
This  is  the  pass  east  of  fuma  Mesa  just  as  T'^nfcm^i  [18:32] 

is  the  pass  east  of  Tynfjo  Mesa  [18:19].    The  main  wagon  road 

between  San  Ildefonso  and  Buckman  runs  through  this  pass. 

See  [20:9]  and  [20:10]. 
[20:9]   San  Ildefonso  PimpijJinfurnawikqhitu,  fwnawikqhuyu^  see 

[19:101]. 
[20:10]  San  Ildefonso  ^Akqmpiji\nfu7rvaw%kqKv!u  4southern  arroyo 

of    [12:8]'   ('akqmpiye  4south'<    Jakqyy  ' piain'    4down    coun- 

trj\pi?e  'toward';  '{yf  locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix; 

fumawiH)  see  [20:8];  kqhu'u  4  arroyo  with  barrancas'<  kq  4bar- 

ranca'9  hjüu  'large  groove'  4  arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  runs  into  the  KqhoMiW(ig.e  [20:11].    It  is  notas 

important  or  as  well  known  as  [20:9]. 
[20:11]  San  Ildefonso  Kqhou>uwaQ.e  of  obscure  etymology  (kq  4bar- 

ranca';  hchiu  unexplained;  wa  apparently  as  in  waM  4wide  gap'; 

£e  apparently  the  locative  4down  at'  4over  at').     It  has  not  been 

found  possible  to  analyze  the  name. 
This  arroyo  is  deep  and  narrow;  its  walls  are  in  many  places 

vertical  cliffs,  its  bed  sandy.     One  can  walk  through  it,  and  to  do 

so  is  a  stränge  experience,  so  narrow  and  shut  in  is  it.     The  arroyo 

discharges  into  the  Rio  Grande  just  below  the  spring  [20:17].     Its 

»  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  81, 1892. 
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lower  course  is  spanned  by  a  wooden  railroad  bridge.  Its  upper- 
most  course,  or  what  may  be  termed  an  upper  tributary,  is 
[20:10]. 

[20:12]  San  Ildefonso  Ma&iwe,  MatiwJoku,  see  [19:102]. 

[20:13]  San  Ildefonso  Ma*iweP%yge,  see  [19:104]. 

[20:14]  RujemugJiykQhitu,  see  [21:22]. 

[20:15]  San  Ildefonso  PosygehtCu,  see  [17:17]. 

[20:16]  San  Ildefonso  Ew%kwnpo  'the    railroad'  (hv%1cy,gs    'iron* 
'metal';  Po  'trail'  'road'). 
This  is  the  narrow-gauge  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[20:17]  San  Ildefonso  pumap^yqep^ip 'awUi  '  projecting  corners  at 
the  mouths  of  the  canyons  of  the  river  beyond  Buckman  Mesa 
[20:5]'  (fumap%r}ge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20];  pcteVi  '  river 
canyon'  <Po  'water'  'river',  here  referring  to  the  Rio  Grande; 
Gri?i  'canyon';  pxo  'hole'  'mouthof  can}Ton';  wiii  ' horizontally 
projecting  corner  or  point').  This  name  is  applied  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  projecting  corners  of  higher  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yons of  the  Rio  Grande  both  north  and  south  of  Buckman.  These 
are  called  merely  'the  canyon  mouths  at  Buckman',  to  translate 
freely. 

[20:18]  San  Ildefonso  pumap^yq^impopi  'the  spring  beyond  Buck- 
man Mesa'  [20:12]  (fumap%yge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20]; 
l^ylocative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Popi  'spring'  <  Po 
'water',  pi  'to  issue'). 

This  spring  is  most  peculiarly  situated.  It  is  near  the  top  of  a 
steep  earthen  bank  beside  the  Rio  Grande  and  perhaps  20  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  are  two  little  basins  for  water, 
one  of  which  has  been  recently  boxed  in  with  boards.  Although 
it  is  hard  to  determine  the  source  of  the  water,  the  spring  runs 
the  year  round  and  probably  contains  the  best  water  for  drinking 
purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckman.  The  San  Ildefonso  Tewa 
say  that  it  is  a  very  old  and  good  spring,  and  f  requently  go  to 
it  to  drink  when  at  or  passing  through  Buckman. 

[20:19]  (1)  fumaps&ygeteqwcti?*  'place  of  the  houses  beyond  Buck- 
man Mesa'  {fwnapseyge,  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20];  teqwa 
'house'  <te  ' dwelling-place ',  gwa  denoting  state  of  being  a 
receptacle;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Indian 
purists  use  this  name.  It  is  also  used  sometimes  so  that  Mexicans 
and  Americans  will  not  understand  that  Buckman  is  referred  to. 

(2)  San  Ildefonso  $akam%yf,  Bakamqyf.  The  first  of  these 
formsis  evidently  from  the  Eng.,  the  second  from  the  Span.,  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  name;  see  below. 

(3)  Eng.  Buckman.  Named,  it  is  said,  from  "  old  man  Buck- 
man," now  dead,  who  operated  a  sawmill  in  the  mountains  west 
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of  Buckman,  in  the  eighties.  The  railroad  Station  and  settle- 
ment  were  named  after  him  20  or  30  years  ago.  The  name  is 
applied  also  to  several  surrounding  geographical  features,  as 
Buckman  Mesa  [20:5].  One  San  Ildefonso  Indian  had  curiously 
enough  determined  that  this  name  must  mean  4  male  deer ';  he  took 
"bück"  as jp#  4deer'  and  "man"  as  «€#./,  meaning  'man'  'male', 
since p%8%Qf  means  '  male  deer '  in  Tewa.  =  Tewa  (2),  Span.  (4). 
(4)  Span,  pronounced  Bakman,  Bakaman.  (<Eng.).  =  Tewa 
(2),  Eng.  (3). 

The  settlement  of  Buckman  consists  at  present  of  several  small 
houses  and  shacks  mostly  south  of  the  railroad,  and  a  large  lum- 
ber  yard.  The  lumber  sawed  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  hauled  to  Buckman  in  wagons  and  the  nee  shipped  by 
train.  Buckman  is  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  two  arroyos 
[20:11]  and  [20:25].  The  vicinity  of  Buckman  itself  and  of 
places  designated  by  Buckman  used  in  Compounds  is  usually 
rendered  in  Tewa  by  fumap^yge^  literally  '  beyond  Buckman 
Mesa'  [20:5];  see  introduetion  to  sheet  [20],  page  322. 

[20:20]  San  Ildefonso  fuma$%T)qete'kope  4  wagon  bridge  beyond  Buck- 
man Mesa'  [20:5]  (fumap^yge^  see  under  introduetion  to  sheet  [20]; 
tek wagon';  Jcojte  ' bridge'4  boat'  <ko  'to  bathe',  p*e  'stick' 
'log'). 

This  is  the  only  wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  between 
Espanola  and  Cochiti. 

[20:21]  San  Ildefonso  Ifwümhifu,  see  [17:25]. 

[20:22]  San  Ildefonso  *>Äbebehv?u,  see  [17:29]. 

[20:23]  San  Ildefonso  Tsuegßhu'u,  see  [17:30]. 

[20:24]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pages  100-102. 

[20:25]  San  Ildefonso  Kqsoge^  KqsoQ^ygfhjüu  'down  at  the  large  bar- 
ranca  or  arroyo ' '  arroy o  down  by  the  large  barranca  or  arroy o '  (h  q 
'  barranca'  4 arroyo  with  barrancas';  so'o  'largeness'  Marge';  ge 
'downat'  'overat';  '  \Qf  locative  and  adjeetive-forming  postfix; 
hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Some  individuals  appear  to  use 
KqBOQfi  and  KqsoQjiyQfhuüu  indiscriminately;  others  insistthat  a 
certain  locality  in  the  arroyo  is  called  Kqsoge  and  that  the  whole 
arroyo  must  be  called  Kqsog^iyfhjCu.  There  are  very  large  and 
high  barrancas  at  several  places  in  the  arroyo  and  although  the 
writer  was  aecompanied  by  an  Indian  at  Buckman  who  had  ad- 
vocated  the  two-name,  two-place  theory,  be  did  not  know  to 
which  barranca  Kqsoge  should  be  applied. 

This  arroyo  is  very  large  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mesa 
[20:33]  wildly  picturesque.  It  is  known  by  the  Americans  as 
44 Buckman  Arroyo",  but  since  [20:11]  also  can  be  so  designated, 
this  cannot  be  given  as  an  established  name. 
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[20:26]  San  Udefonso  McuiiwePa&TjgeiyfhrfU)  Mauiwehu?u  '  arroyo  of 
[20:13]'  'arroyo  of  [20:12]'  (Jl<uiwep%yge,  see  [20:13];  Mcuiwe, 
see  [20:12];  ^iyf  locative  and  adjective-forraing  postfix;  hu*u 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [19:105]. 

This  flows  from  the  vicinity  of  [20:13]  and  enters  [20:25]  not 
very  far  above  Buckman  settlement  [20:19]. 

[20:27]  San  Udefonso  S%ik%buJu  'white  round-cactus  corner'  (s% 
'round-cactus'  of  several  species,  as  'Opuntia  comanchica'  and 
'Opuntia  polyacantha';  ts%  '  whiteness'  'white';  Qu u  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 

It  is  said  that  the  cactus  plants  look  whitish  or  dusty  at  this 
place,  hence  the  name.  The  corner  is  believed  to  be  accurately 
located  on  the  sheet. 

[20:28]  San  UdefQnso  Pamufnib^iyfhu^u  'arroyo  of  the  little  cor- 
ner of  the  roots  of  Yacca  glauca',  referring  to  [20:29]  (Pamu- 
pvikie,  see  [20:29];  'i#y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
Kv!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[20:29]  San  Ildefonso  P'amupuie'e  'little  corner  of  the  roots  of 
Yucca  glauea  (p*amn  'Yucca  glauca'  a  small  species  of  Spanish 
bayonet  the  roots  of  which  are  used  for  washing  people's  hair 
and  for  other  purposes;  pu  'root';  bJe  'small  low  roundish 
place'). 
This  small  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  large  arroyo  [20:28]. 

[20:30]  San  Ildefonso  Ptftlctku'u  'corner  where  the  thread  or  fila- 
ment  is  on  top'  (/*&'*  'thread'  'filament';  he  said  to  be  the  same 
as  in  leewe  and  to  mean  'on  the  very  top';  $u?u  'large  low  round- 
ish place').  To  what  the  name  refers  is  not  clear  to  the  modern 
Indians.  It  may  be  that  the  name  was  originally  applied  to 
[20:31],  q.  v. 

[20:31]  San  Ildefonso  Pq?*faJcwaß  'height  where  the  thread  or  fila- 
ment is  on  top'  (Pq?*ke,  see  [20:30]  ;  hwaji  'height').  It  may  be 
that  Pq*1ce-  was  applied  originally  to  the  height  instead  of  to  the 
dell  [20:30],  or  more  probably  originally  to  both. 

[20:32]  Tesuque  ' ' Atyywd&fys&yqeiykQhrfu,  see  [26:2]. 

[20:33]  San  Ildefonso  Mqntfi*,  Mqntipiyf  'place  of  the  swollen 
hand'  'swollen  hand  mountain'  (mii'Qf  'hand';  ti  'swollenness' 
'swollen';  V locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  P\r)f  'moun- 
tain'). Why  this  name  is  applied  is  unknown  to  the  informants. 
The  little  mountain  bearing  this  name  isclearly  visible  from  the 
railroad.  It  has  a  flattish  top  and  is  very  picturesque.  The 
common  form  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  MüntiP*.  It  appears 
that  Tewa  usually  use  the  word  without  thinking  of  its  etymology. 
The  mountain  appears  to  give  names  to  [20:34],  [20:35],  and 
[20:36]. 
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[20:34]  San  lldefonso  H4ntifiHhe>e  '  little  arroyo  of  the  place  of  the 

swollen  hand\  ref erring  to  [20:33]  (Mint??*,  see  [20:33];   hie 

4  small  groove '  '  little  arroyo '). 
This  arroyito  runs  into  [20:25]. 
[20:35]  San  lldefonso  M$ntäi?iQi>i  'canyon  at  the  place  of  the  swollen 

hand',  referring  to  [20:33]  (MintVV*,  see  [20:33] ;  UsZi  'canyon'). 

This  name  is  given  to  the  beautiful  canyon  of  [20:25]  opposite 

Mint??*  Mountain  [20:33]. 
It  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  canyon  in  the  bed  of  the  arroyo 

that  the  spring  [20:36]  discharges. 
[20:36]   San  lldefonso  MintWpopi    'spring  by  the  place  of  the 

swollen  hand',  referring  to  [20:33]  (Mint??*,  see  [20:33];  popi 

'spring'  <Po  'water', pi  'to  issue'). 
The  spring  is  situated  as  described  ander  [20:35],  above.     It  is 

said  that  it  is  never  dry. 
[20:37]  San  lldefonso  fä%nj>utäynfhi?u '  arroyo  of  the  whitish  gentle 

slope',  referring  to  [20:38]  ifs^nfutda,  see  [20:38] ;  %/» locative 

and  adjective-forming  postfix ;  hifu  'large  groove '  '  arroyo'). 
This  arroyo  joins  [20:40]  and  the  two  form  the  canyon  [20:35]. 
[20:38]  San  lldefonso  'fs^nfutcüa  '  whitish  gentle  slope'  (ts%nsu,  said 

to  be  an  old  form  of  is%  'whiteness'  'white'  now  used  only  in 

this  place-name  and  in  the  name  of  the  White  Com  Maiden 

(Kymteaprifu'donfy  <kKVQf  '  coTn\t8%nsu  '  whiteness'  'white', 

Van/»w  'maiden');  Uta  'gentle  slope').     Why  the  sloping  piain 

is  called  thus  was  not  known  to  the  informants.     It  may  be  said 

to  be  whitish. 
The  piain  gives  names  to  [20:37]  and  [20:39]. 
[20:39]  San  lldefonso   fs^njnita^oku   'hüls  by  the  whitish  gentle 

slope',  referring  to  [20:38]  (fe%n/utäa,  see  [20:38];  'ohi  'hill'). 
[20:40]  San  lldefonso  TehiCu  'cottonwood  tree  arroyo'  (te  'cotton- 

wood'  'Populus  wislizeni';  Au'tz  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[20:41]  San  lldefonso  Kcibajn^iofhu'u,  see  [17:42]. 
[20:42]  San  lldefonso  Podepopq>Hst,i)  see  [17:58]. 
[20:43]  San  lldefonso  TunoS6ahv!u,  see  [17:62]. 
[20:44]  San  lldefonso  Tohu'u,  see  [17:66]. 
[20:45]  Tsihvaß,  see  [29:1]. 
[20:46]  San  lldefonso  P*efukvxzß,  see  [29:2]. 
[20:47]  San  lldefonso  PKefutc£a   'gentle    slope    of    timber   point' 

{P'efu'u,  see  under[20:unlocated];  tcüa  'gentle  slope'). 
A  large  sloping  part  of  the  mesa  top  is  called  thus. 
[20:48]  San  lldefonso  P'efvbo^i  'roundish  hill  of  the  timber  point' 

(P'efu^Uj  see  under  [20:unlocated];  \oj>i  'large  roundish  thing  or 

pile'). 
[20:49]  San  lldefonso  Kxyfmp%jjku'u  'shin  corner'  (lcymp*i  'shin' 

<A'^y,'leg';  pi  'narrowness'  'narrow'  as  in  pK\ki  of  same 

meaning;  \y?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
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The  place  gives  the  Dame  to  [20:50].     Why  the  name  is  given 
is  not  known  to  the  informants. 
[20:50]  (1)  San  lldefonso  K'ymp^jbukwaji  4height  by  shin  corner' 
(K^umpiWu,  see  [20:49];  hoaß  'height'). 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  del  Cuervillo,  Mesa  del  Cuervo  4crow  mesa'. 
Why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  known.  Mesa  del  Cuervo  is 
erroneoosly  identified  with  [29:3]  by  Bandelier. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  mesa 
[29:1],  especially  to  the  portion  that  towers  above  the  dell  [20:49]. 

Unlocatbd 

Jacona  Station,  Jacona  section.  This  is  a  place  on  the  railroad  a  few 
mile8  east  of  Buckman.  There  are  no  buildings  there.  The  naipe 
is  bat  recently  applied  and  is  taken  from  [21:6],  q.  v. 

San  lldefonso  P'efu'u  'timber  point'  (pe  4stick'  4log'  'timber'; 
f%Hu  'horizontally  projecting  point').  Cf.  P*efvJu,  the  Tewa 
name  for  Abiquiu;  see  [3:36]. 

Just  whejre  this  point  is  and  of  just  what  nature  it  is  the  infor- 
mants did  not  know.  It  gives  names  to  [29:2],  [20:48],  and 
[20:47]. 

[21]  JACONA   8HEET 

The  sheet  (map  21)  shows  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  Settlements 
Jacona  and  Pojoaque,  also  three  pueblo  ruins  about  which  definite 
traditions  have  been  preserved.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  Tewa 
f ormerly  occupiecl  this  area. 

[21:1]  San  lldefonso  punfs^lcqywfi^  see  [18:5]. 

[21:2]  San  lldefonso  and  Nambä  PijoQßy  FijoQjohi  'down  at  the  very 
red  place'  4hills  down  at  the  very  red  place'  (pi  4redness'  cred'; 
jo  augmentative;  ne  4down  at'  4over  at';  Joku  4hill'). 

This  is  a  high,  long,  and  much  eroded  reddish  ränge  of  hüls. 
It  is  the  highest  and  11198t  conspicuous  ränge  between  Namb6 
Pueblo  and  the  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  Pijoge  is  separated  from 
Nimfrihegi  [18:3]  by  the  gap  punf%Jcxqywii  [18:6].  Pijogfi  is 
nearly  as  conspicuous  as  the  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  According  to 
a  San  lldefonso  story,  a  Santa  Clara  man  once  loved  a  Cochiti 
woman.  The  woman  had  a  Cochiti  husband.  A  pentta  4dry 
corpse'  (peni  4corpse';  ta  4dryness"  4dry')  volunteered  to  kill 
the  husband.  The  story  ends  by  saying  that  the  penita  went  to 
sleep  in  a  cave  somewhere  in  Pijoge,  where  he  is  still  sleeping. 

[21:3]  Namb6  Tqtug.e,  Tqtubtfv,  4down  at  the  place  of  the  pure 
white  earth'  4 white  earth  corner'  {T(i*  Namb6  form  of  fy?* 
4 white  earth',  see  under  Minerals;  tu  said  to  be  for  tuuq^ 
'pureness'  4pure';  ^e  'down  at'  4over  at';  £w'w  'large  low 
roundish  place'). 
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There  is  much  "tierra  blanca"  at  this  place,  as  can  be  seen 
from  far  off.     Cf.  [21:4]. 

[21:4]  Nambä  T  qtvbukwajh  4heights  by  white  earth  corner',  referring 
to  [21:3]  {Tqtubu'u,  see  [21:3];  kwaß  4height'). 

[21:5]  Pojoaque  Creek,  NamW  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[21:6]  (1)  Sakqn%,  SakQn%kw3ßfcy?i?i  'at  the  tobacco  barrauca'  4Mexi- 
can  place  at  the  tobacco  barranca'  (Sakqn%}  see  [21:9];  Kwsglcy, 
'Mexican',  modified  f  rom  &tz;#&t^,/>  4iron'  'metal';  V locative and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  For  quoted 
forni8  of  the  name  see  under  (9)  below. 

(2)  Eng.  Jacona  settlement.    ( <  Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Jacona.  (<Tewa  Sakqn%).  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  change  from  8  to  Span,  j  is  peculiar. 

This  is  quite  a  large  Mexican  settlement  The  main  road 
between  Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  runs  through  it.  See  espe- 
cially  Jacona  under  [20:unlocated]  and  Jaconita  [21:7]. 
[21:7]  (1)  Sakqn%?e,  Sakqnsßkws^lcy^i^e  Mittle  place  at  the  tobacco 
barranca9  Mittle  Mexican  place  at  the  tobacco  barranca' 
(Sakqnze,  Sakqn%kw%hy?ii,  see  [21:6];  '^  diminutive).  Cf.  Eng. 
(2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Jaconita.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Jaconita,  diminutive  of  Jacona  [21:6].  =Eng.  (2); 
cf .  Tewa  (1). 

Jaconita  is  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Jacona  [21:6]  and  like  the  lat- 
ter is  a  Mexican  settlement  through  which  the  ipain  road  between 
Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  passes. 

[21:8]  Sakqn%nug.epot«a  4marsh  below  the  place  of  the  tobacco  bar- 
ranca', referring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:6]  (Sakqn%,  see  [21:6]; 
nu?u  'below';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  potsa  'marsh'  <  Po 
'  water ',  Ua  '  to  cut  through '  '  to  ooze  through '). 

The  bed  and  vicinity  of  Pojaque  Creek  are  meadowy  at  this 
place. 

[21:9]  Sakoj\z?o<ffw\ke)i  'pueblo  ruin  by  the  tobacco  barranca'  (sa 
'tobacco';  kq  'barranca';  nse  locative;  %qr)w\keQi  'pueblo  ruin'< 
^qywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound).  "Xacona."1  "Xacono."2 
"  S.  Domingo  de  Xacona."3  "S.  Domingo  de  Xacomo."4 
"S.  Domingo  de  Xacoms.,>'5  "Jacoma."0  "Iacona."7  "Sa'- 
kona."8  •' Jacona,  or  Sacona."9  "Sacona."10  "Sacoma."11 
"  There  is  also  one  [a  ruin]  near  Jacona.'' 12 

i  De  l'Isle,  carte  Me"xique  et  Floride,  1703.  •  Hodge,  field  notes,  ßur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1886 

«  De  l'Isle,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  GO,  1733.  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p,  627,  1907). 

•  D'Anvllle,  map  Amcnque  Septcntrionale,  •  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  86, 1892. 
1716.  10  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  597,  1906;   Com- 
*  *  JefTerys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  munaiites,  p.  33,  1908. 

*  Wakh,  Charte  America,  1805.  u  Hewett,  Antiquities,  pl.  xvn,  1906. 

•  Davis,  £1  UrinKo,  p.  m,  1867.  »  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 

*  Buschmann,  Neu-Mex.,  p.  230, 1858.  1910. 
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This  is  the  min  of  a  historic  pueblo,  as  is  evident  from  the 
quoted  names  given  above.    Bandelier  says  of  it: 

On  the  BOtrth  aide  of  the  Pojuaque   River  [21:5],  between  that  village 
'    [21:29]  and  San  Ildefonso,  two  ruins  are  known  to  ex  ist;  Jacona,  or  Sacona,  a 
small  poeblo  occnpied  nntil  1696,  and  I'ha-mba,   [19:40],  of  more  ancient 
date.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  others  in  that  vicinity.1 

In  a  note  Bandelier 1  adds: 

In  1680  Jacona  was  an  '  aldea  '  [village]  only.  Vetancurt,  Cronica,  p.  317. 
It  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Namb6.  After  its  abandonment  it  became  the 
property  of  Ignacio  de  Boybai  in  1702.    Merced  de  Jacona,  MS. 

The  ruin  is  evidently  still  in  possession  of  the  Roybai  family, 
for  its  southern  end  is  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Juan  Bautista 
Roybai  while  the  remainder  is  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Remedios 
Roybai.  The  pueblo  was  of  adobe,  and  the  ruins  oonsist  of  low 
mounds  altogether  about  200  feet  long.  The  site  is  well  known 
to  Tewa  andMexicans  of  the  vicinity  and  the  writer  was  informed 
by  Mextcans  at  Jacona  settlement  [21:6]  that  some  good  pottery 
has  been  found  at  the  ruin.  The  Mexicans  added  Santo  Domingo 
*  holy  Sunday '  or  '  Saint  Dominick'  to  the  Indian  name,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  quoted  forms  above.  There  is  no  record  of  a  church 
or  chapel  ever  having  been  built  at  the  place.  Just  why  the  name 
Sakon%  was  originally  applied  is  no  longer  known  to  the  Tewa, 
so  it  seems.  One  myth  has  been  obtained  at  San  Ildefonso,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Sakqns^.  The  informants  do  not  know 
whence  the  Sakon%  people  departed,  except  that  they  went  to 
live  at  other  Tewa  villages.  Sakonsß  gives  rise  to  the  names  of 
[21:6],  Jacona  [20:unlocated],  [21:7],  and  [21:10]. 

[21:10]  San  Ildefonso  Sakon&oku  'hüls  by  the  place  of  the  tobacco 
barranca',  ref erring  to  the  vicinity  of  [21:6]  (Sakqnse,  see  [21:9]; 
*oku  4hill').  This  name  is  in  common  use  and  is  found  also  in  a 
San  Ildefonso  myth,  above  mentioned.  When  the  Parrot  Maiden 
brought  her  husband  back  to  SaJcQn%,  the  home  of  his  parents, 
she  alighted  on  the  Sakqns^oku.  The  maiden  and  her  husband 
remained  there  tili  af  ter  nightfall,  when  they  went  to  the  pueblo. 

[21:11]  Nambe"  Kup\yfhiCu  'arroyo  of  the  black  roeks'  (ku  'rock' 

4stone';  p\r)f  'blackness'  'black';  huyu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  is  formed  by  the  joining  of  [15:29]  and  [21:20].     It 

discharges  into  Pojoaque  Creek  at  the  upper  end  of  the  marsh 

[21:8].     Cf.  [21:19]. 

[21:12]  Namb£  Talcehuu,  Takebuhuu  'arroyo  where  they  live  on 
top'  c  arroyo  of  the  corner  where  they  live  on  top',  said  to  ref  er  to 
[21:13].  (Take-,  Takefofu,  see  [21:13];  hu'u  Marge  groove' 
'  arroyo ?). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  85,  1892. 
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[21:13]  Namb6  TaJcebu^u  4the  corner  where  they  live  on  top5  (fa  4to 
live';  Tee  4on  top'  as  in  Tcewe  4on  top';  bu'u  'large  low  roundish 
place').  Why  the  name  wasgiven  is  not  known;  the  informailts 
presumethat  some  people  used  to  live  "on  top"  somewhere  near 
this  low  place. 

The  place  extends  both  north  and  south  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
and  all  about  the  lower  course  of  [21:12J.  On  the  south  aide  of 
Pojoaque  Creek  there  are  many  Mexican  farms  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  [21:15].  The  Mexicans  include  this  locality  under 
the  name  Pojoaque,  it  seems.  The  locality  gives  names  to  [21:12] 
and  [21:14]. 

[21:14]  Namb6  TaJcehwajhy  T x akdbykwajb  4height  of  the  place  where 
they  live  on  top'  4height  of  the  corner  where  they  live  on  top' 
referring  to  [21:13]  (Take-,  Takebuhi,  see  [21:13];  kwajh  'on 
top').  The  name  refers  to  the  high  lands  north  of  Pojoaque 
Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  [21:13]. 

[21:15]  Namte  Misätde,  TakebumiaätJe  4the  little  church'  'the  little 
church  of  the  low  corner  where  they  live  on  top',  referring  to 
[21:13]  (mtsäte  *  church',  literally  'mass  house'  <misä  <Span. 
misa  *  Roman  Catholic  mass';  te  'dwelling-place'  'house';  'ö 
diminutive;  Takdbtfu,  see  [21:13]. 
This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  mentioned  under  [21:13]. 

[21:16]  NamW  T8eqw%ywUihu>u,  see  [24:8]. 

[21:17]  Namb6  Tapvbuhrfu  4grass  root  corner  arroyo',  referring  to 
[21:18]  (TapnlnSu,  see  [21:18];  huJu  4large  groove'  4arroyo'). 

[21:18]  Narab6  Tapubu'u  4grass  root  corner'  (ta  4grass';  pu  4root'; 
bv?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

[21:19]  Namb£  Rup\r)fh%Cukwaß  4height  of  the  arroyo  of  the  black 
stones',  referring  to  [21:11]  (Rvp\r)fhii?it,  see  [21:11];  kwaß 
'height'). 

[21:20]  Namb6  Ifusoae,  see  [24:1]. 

[21:21]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[21:22]  San  Ildefonso,  Namb6,  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  Rujemug^ig^ 
kqhvtu  4 arroyo  of  the  place  where  they  threw  the  stones  down' 
referring  to  [21:24]  (KujemvQje,  see  [21:24];  *iyf  locative  and 
adjeetive-forming  postfix;  Jcqhu^u  4 arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq 
4barranca',  hv?u  4large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[21:23]  Namb6  KQso&e,  Hnsogß,  '  Okups&ygekQso&e,  WhiiP%T)(jehu80Qfi, 
see  [23:48]. 

[21:24]  San  Ildefonso,  Namb£,  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  RujemvQfi- 
JQywikeji  4pueblo  ruin  where  they  threw  down  the  stones'  {Tcu 
4stone';  jemu  4to  throw  down  three  or  more  objeets':  g.e  4down 
at'  cover  at';  ''qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\ywi  'pueblo',  kefi  4old' 
postpound). 
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Throwing  down  stones  f rom  a  height  was  a  common  means  of 
defense  in  Pueblo  warf are.  Under  what  circumstances  the  stones 
were  hurled  down  at  [21:24]  has  apparently  been  forgotten. 
"Cuyammique."1  "Cuyo,  Monque."3  "Cuyamungue.,,s  "Cuya- 
manque."4  "Cuya  Mangue.''5  "Coyamanque."6  uCuyamun- 
que.  "7  "  Cuy a-mun-ge. " 8  "  Cuy amonge. " 9  "  Cuyamnnque. " 10 
"Cu-ya-mun-gue."n  "KuYa-mung-ge."12  uKyamunge."18  See 
[21:25]. 

The  Tewa  retain  memory  of  this  pueblo  much  as  they  do  of 
Sakqn%  [21:9],  with  which  they  often  couple  its  name.  Like 
[21:9],  it  is  a  historic  ruin.     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

Near  Pojuaque  [21:29]  the  Tezuque  stream  [21:21]  entere  that  of  Pojoaque 
[21:5]  from  the  southeast.  On  it«  banks,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth, 
stand  the  ruins  of  Ku  Ya-mung-ge.  This  Tehoa  village  also  was  in  existence 
until  1696,  when  it  was  final ly  abandoned.12 

In  a  note  Bandelier  adds: 

In  1699  the  site  of  the  pueblo  was  granted  to  Alonzo  Rael  de  Aguilar;  in  1731 
it  was  regranted  to  Bernardino  de  Sena,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Jean 
1' Arche" veque  or  Archibeque13  [the  murderer  of  La  Salle]. 

According  to  Hewett,14  the  land  where  the  ruin  Stands  is  part  of 
an  Indian  reservation  (the  Tesuque  grant)  at  the  present  time. 
The  Indian  informants  agree  that  the  people  of  Sujemuge  were 
Tewa,  who,  af ter  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  went  to  live  at  other 
Tewa  pueblos,  but  one  old  man  at  Namb6  insisted  that  Kujemuge 
was  a  Tano  pueblo.  The  ruin  is  on  a  low  mesaand  is  said  to  con- 
sist  of  mounds  of  disintegrated  adobe.  Sujemuge  gives  the  names 
to  [21:22]  and  [21:25]. 
[21:25]  (1)  San  Ildef onso  itujemugehvaßfafi"  'place  of  the  Mexicans 
by  the  place  where  they  threw  the  stones  down',  referring  to 
[21:24]  (ltujemuQ.e,  see  [21:24];  Ew%1cy,  'Mexican',  modified  from 
Jcw%ky,r)f  fciron'  'metal'  <kw%  4oak,'  Jeu  4stone';  Vlocative 
and  adjeetive-forming  postfix).    =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Callamongue  and  other  spellings.  ( <  Span.).  =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Callamongue  and  various  other  spellings,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  quoted  f orms  under  [21 :24].  ( <  Tewa).  =  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  Although  the  spelling  of  the  name  varies  so  much,  the 
pronunciation  among  Mexicans  appears  to  be  quite  uniform.     It 

» Vargas,  1692,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and          «Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1886. 

N.  Mex.,  p.  199,  1889.  •  Pullen  in  Harper>8  Weekly,  p.  771,  Oct  4, 1890. 

*  Davis,  El  Gringo.  p.  88, 1857.  "Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  I,  p.  23, 1881. 

*  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  p.  280, 1858.  "  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  123,  note,  1890. 
«Domenech,  Deaerts,  i,  p.  443, 1860.  "Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  85, 1892. 

»Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mexicano,  in,  p.  817, 1871.  "Hewett:  General  View,  p.  697, 1905;  Antiqni- 

•Cope  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Survcy,  app.  LL,  p.      tie«,  pl.  xvu,  1906:  Communautes,  p.  83, 1908. 

76, 1875.  "  General  View,  p.  597, 1906. 

7  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  p.  23,  note, 

1881. 
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iß  Jcajamoyge.  This  pronunciation  has  been  obtained  f  rom  a  num- 
ber  of  Mexicans,  and  f  rom  a  Cochiti  Indian  who  had  heard  only 
the  Span,  form  of  the  name,  with  considerable  uniformity.  Such 
pronunciations  as  kajajnoyke^  kajamoyke  and  hujam6r)he  are  prob- 
ably  also  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Antonio  Roybai  and  some  of  his 
friends  who  live  at  Callamongue  were  questioned  as  to  the  spell- 
ing  of  the  name  by  residente  of  the  place.  Mr.  Roybai  wrote 
"Callamonguß,"  which  was  approved  by  the  others.  This  spell- 
ing  has  been  chosen  therefore  f rom  among  many  current  ones. 

[21:26]  Namb6  Pojege  'down  where  the  waters  or  creeks  meet'  (po 
'water'  'creek ';.;'<?  'to  meet';  g.e  4down  at'  'over  at').  Thia 
name  refers  to  the  confluence. 

[21:27]  Xambö  PosfyrjWS&Q.enu'u,  Po8y,r/w%denug.epot8a  ' place  belowthe 
drink  water  place'  '  marsh  below  the  drink  water  place',  ref erring 
to  [21:29]  (Posy,yw% Qß,  see  [21:29];  nvüu  ' below';  Qfi  'down  at' 
'over  at';  potsa  'marsh'  <po  ' water,'  tsa  'to  cut  through'  'to 
ooze  through '). 

The  author  once  tried  to  cross  this  marshy  place  at  a  time  when 
it  looked  like  a  dry  meadow,  but  he  slumped  in  up  to  his  knees, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  some  Mexicans  who  live  near.  Of 
course  Po#y,yw%Qenu?u  is  a  more  inclusive  name  than  the  other, 
but  the  two  names  seem  to  be  used  by  the  Indians  indiscriminately. 
There  are  a  nuniber  of  Mexican  houses  at  the  place. 

[21:28]  Namb6  Po8y,yw%Q.ehvaj&  4height  of  the  drink  water  place', 
ref  erring  to  [21:29]  (Posy^ywsege^  see  [21:29];  kwaß  'height'). 
This  name  is  given  to  the  whole  height  or  hill  on  which  Pojoaque 
Stands. 

[21:29]  (1)  Po8y,yw%g.e  'drink  water  place'  (po  'water';  8y,yw%  'to 
drink';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'),  Why  the  name  was  originally 
applied  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  All  the  forms  in  vari- 
ous  languages  given  below  seem  to  be  either  corrupted  from  or 
cognate  with  this  name.  "San  Francisco  Pajagüe".1  "Pojua- 
que".2  "Pujuaque".8  "Pasüque".4  "  Pusuaque  V  "Ojuaque".6 
"Obuaqui".7  u  Ohuqui".8  "Pojaugue".9  "Pojodque".10  "Po- 
godque".11  'Tayuaque".12  "Pejodque".13  "Pajuagne".14  "Pa- 
juaque".lft"ProjoaqueV6  "Pozuaque".17  "Pofuaque".18  "Nues- 

i  Villagran  0610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico,  app.  3,  •  Parke,  Map  of  New  Mexico,  1851. 

p.  96, 1900.  »  Calhoun  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 

«  MS.  ca.  1715  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  p.  709,  1867. 

Paptrs,  V,  p.  193,  1890.  «  Ibid.,  m,  p.633.  1853. 

»  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amer.,  n,  p.  418, 1748.  **  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84tb 

•  Alcedo,  Die.  Geogr. ,  iv,  p.  114.  1788.  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  146,  1857. 

»  Hezio  (1797-9*)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thou-         »  Schoolcrait,  op.  cit.,  vi,  p.  688. 
sand  Miles,  p.  208,  1867.  "  Domenecb,  Deseits  N.  A.,  n,  p.  63, 1860. 

•  Escudero,  Noticia«  Estad.  Cbihnahua,  p.  180,         "  Ibid.,  i,  p.  183. 

Mexico,  1834.  *  »•  Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  Jone  19,  1863. 

7  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  196, 1848.  "  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  193, 1865. 

•  Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,5th  «.,  xxi,  p.  84,  » Ibid.,p.  191. 
18Ö0. 
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tra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe  de  Pojuaque  "V  "Poujuaque".2  "Pa- 
joaque*'.3  "PojoagueV  uPojoaque*\4  *fcPojanquiti".*  "Po- 
jakeV  "Pojauque*'.8  "Po-zuaa-ge*\ö  fc*  Pojuague'V0 
"Potzua-ge^  (given  here  as  "native  name ^  according-  to  Hand- 
book Inds.,  pt  2,  p.  274,  liUO).11  "Pojouque'V3  "  PohuaqueV8 
"Pojuaque,  or  inore  properly  Pozuaog-ge'V4  '^Pojuaque,  P*Ho 
zuang-ge'\"  "PVzuang-ge,  or  Pojuaque".16  fcfc  Pojuaque,  or 
Fo-zuang-ge'V7  "Phojuange '\18  "Posonwü'V9  Thisform was 
obtained  by  Fewkes  f rom  the  Hano  Tewa.  It  is  clearly  for 
Pa8y,yw&-<>  the  ^e  being  for  some  reason  omitted.  *'  Pojoaque".*  * 
"Po-suan-gai".Jl 

(2)  Picuris  ;iA'sooa\  Pojoaque  Pueblo.  Last  syllable  hard  to 
get — seeuis  to  have  a  sound  before  the  a,  but  not  clear."23  Prob- 
ably  identical  or  cognate  with  "Tiguar  "Fasuiäp",  below. 

(3)  ^Tigua"  (presumably  Isleta)  "  Fasui&pv. »  Cf.  Picuris 
"A'sona' *',  above. 

(4)  "PojpiäkiV4    Clearly  <Span.  Pojuaque. 

(5)  Cochiti  Pohwäkfa  Pohwd&$t8%  (ts&  locative).  Clearly  <  Span« 
Pojuaque. 

(6)  Eng.  Pojoaque,  also  other  spellings.     (<Span.) 

(7)  Span.  Pojoaque,  also  other  spellings;  see  under  Tewa  (1) 
above.  (<Tewa).  Span,  j  for  Tewa«  is  the  same  ('hange  as 
in  the  name  Jacona  [21:6]  (<Sakon&)  and  some  other  words. 
Notice  also  that  under  Tewa  (1),  above,  names  are  quoted  showing 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  attach  the  saint- names  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Guadalupe  and  San  Francisco  to  Pojoaque,  but  they 
have  not  remained.  The  name  Pojoaque  must  not  he  confused 
with  Pohuate,  name  of  a  subpueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indiana. 
The  Handlook  oflndians  quotes  "  PokwÄdi "  **  and  "  Po'kwoide  "  » 
as    Hano    forms    meaning    Pojoaque,    but    this    is    erroneouß; 


i  Ward  In  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p. 213, 1868. 

•  Ainv,  ibid..  1871,  p.  383,  1872. 

•  Loew  (1S75)  in  WheeUr  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  p.  846, 
1879. 

•  Morrison,  ibid..  app.  NN.,  p.  1276,  1877. 

•  Gatschet,  ibid.,  vn,  p.  417, 1879. 
•Stevenson  in    SmUAxmian  Rep.  1880,  p.  187, 

1881. 

»  Stevenson  in  Second  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  EÜm.,  p. 
828,1883. 

•  Curtia,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121,  1888. 

•  Bandelicr  in  ßitch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201,  1885. 
»•  Bändel  it-r  In  Revue  <T  Ethiwg.,  p.  203,  18X6. 

"  Bändel ier,  ibid. 

>*  Wallace.  Laud  of  the  Puebloa,  p.  42. 18»8. 
m  Brühl  in  Gl»bu*,  lv.  So.  9,  p.  129,  1N>9. 
"  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  124,  1890. 
»Ibid.,  p.200. 


»•  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  83,  1*92. 

» Ibid.,  p.  84. 

>•  Cusning  in  Johnson' s  Univ.  Cyclopedi*,  vmf 
p.  8,  1898. 

»  Fewkea.  Tom  van  Migration  Tradition*,  in 
Xin>teenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn., pt  I,  p.  614,  1900. 

»  Hewett,  Antiquitie^.  pl.  xvn,  1906. 

«  Jonvencean  in  Cnthollc  Pioneer,  i,  So.  9,  p. 
12,  1906. 

«  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

*  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895 
(Handbook  Inds..  pt  2,  p.  274.  1910). 

*  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocabulary,  1885,  cited 
in  ibid. 

»Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p. 
37,  1>91. 
»  Fewkea,  op.  dt 
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"  Pokwädi"  and  "  Po'kwoide"  are  both  for  Tewa  Poqwoue  '  San 
llldefonso  people'  (see  [19:22]). 

Pojoaque  has  changed  gradually  from  an  Indian  pueblo  to  a 
Mexican  Settlements 

It  became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco  early  in  the 
seventeenth  Century.  After  the  Pueblo  rebellions  of  1680  and  1696  it  was 
abandoned,  but  was  reeettled  with  five  families,  by  order  of  the  governor  of 
New  Mexico,  in  1706,  when  it  became  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guada- 
lupe.  In  1760  it  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of  the  Nambe  mission;  but  in  1782  it 
again  became  a  mission,  with  Nambe  and  Tesuque  as  its  visitas.  In  1712  its 
population  was  79;  in  1890  it  was  only  20;  since  1900  it  has  become  extinct  as 
a  Tewa  pueblo,  the  houses  now  being  in  poeseasion  of  Mexican  families. l 

In  1909  the  writer  could  not  find  an  Indian  at  Pojoaque,  although 
a  girl  was  f ound  who  said  she  was  partly  Indian  but  did  not  know 
the  Indian  language.  At  Pojoaque  were  obtained  the  names  of 
three  men  said  to  be  Pojoaque  Indians.  The  family  names  of 
these  men  is  Tapia.  One  was  said  to  be  living  at  Namb6  and  two 
at  Santa  Fe.  The  history  of  Pojoaque  is  well  known  to  the 
Indians  of  other  pueblos.  When  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1909  the 
writer  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  at  that 
pueblo  and  was  reminded  by  an  old  Indian  of  the  fate  of  Pojoaque. 
Cf.  especially  [21:30]  and  [21:31]. 
[21:30]  (1)  Posy,yw%Q.Je  Mittle  drink  water  place'  (Po8wyw%Q.ey  see 
[21:29];  >e  diminutive).     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Pojoaquito.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Pojoaquito  (diminutive  of  Pojoaque  [21:29]).  «Eng. 
(2).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

The  eastern  group  of  houses  on  Pojoaque  height  is  called  thus. 
The  church  is  at  this  place.  Both  Mexicans  and  Indians  are  care- 
f  ul  to  distinguish  between  Pojoaque  and  Pojoaquito. 
[21:31]  (1)  Tek*jQT}wikejiy  Tek^qywik^qywypygqe^  TefcjQywypiyqe- 
^Qrywikeji  4cottonwood  bud  pueblo  ruin'  'cottonwood  bud  pueblo 
ruin  centrally  situated  among  the  (Tewa)  pueblos'  (tek'e  bud  of 
male  tree  of  Populus  wislizeni,  Populus  acuminata,  or  Populus 
angustif  olia  <  te  as  in  te^i9  see  under  [15 :16],  Tee '  kernel '  *  grain ' ; 
\yw\kqi  'pueblo  ruin'  <  Joywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound; 
fygqe  ' in  the  middle  of '  'in  the  midst  of ').  Why  the  pueblo  was 
gi ven  the  name  '  cottonwood  bud(s)'  seems  no  longer  to  be  known. 
It  was  designated '  vywipiyge  'centrally  situated  among  the  pueblos' 
because  it  and  the  historic  Pojoaque  [21:29]  are  actually  so  situ- 
ated. San  Juan  is  north,  Santa  Clara  northwest,  San  Ildefonso 
west,  Tesuque  south,  and  Nambö  east  of  this  place.  No  other 
pueblo  is  so  situated.    This  was  stated  independently  by  several 

i  Handbook  Inda,,  pt.  2,  p.  274, 1910. 
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Indiana  at  San  Hdefonso,  Namb£,  and  San  Juan.  When  the 
writer  objected  that  other  pueblos,  as  Jacona  [21:9]  for  ex- 
ample,  when  inhabited  also  occupied  a  central  position,  the  in- 
formants  answered  that  that  might  be  true,  but  that  it  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  pueblo  ruin  [21:31]  used  to  be  called 
yQVwipiv$e*  One  San  Ildefonso  Indian  said  that  [21:31]  was  the 
middle  of  the  Tewa  country.  It  is  not  known  what  importance 
should  be  attached  to  his  statement.  Bandelier  writes  of  the 
pueblo  ruin: 

The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  claira  that  this  pueblo  marks  the  center  of  the  ränge  of 
their  people,  and  that  the  division  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  Tehuas 
became  the  northem  and  the  Tanoe  the  southern,  took  place  there  in  very 
ancient  timee.  Oertain  it  is  that  in  the  sixteenth  Century  the  Tehuas  already 
held  the  Teeuque  valley  ten  miles  south  of  Pojuaque,  as  they  still  hold  it  today.1 

San  Juan  "Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping".1  This  is  evidently  for 
the  locative  form  Tek^oyw^qywipigge.     "Tehauiping".* 

(2)  Potyyw%QjQyu>\kqi  4drink  water  place  pueblo  ruin',  ref er- 
ring to  the  vicinity  of  [21:29]  (Pos^yws^Qß^  see  [21:29];  JQywikeji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <^qyw\  'pueblo',  letji  4old'  postpound).  The 
informants  say  that  this  name  is  descriptive  and  that  the  name 
given  under  (1)  above  is  the  real,  old  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin. 
Bandelier,  Hewett,  and  the  Sandbook  of  Indians  incorrectly  locate 
the  pueblo  ruin.     Bandelier  writes: 

Around  the  Pojuaque  [21:29]  of  today  Cluster  ancient  recollections.  A 
large  ruin,  called  by  the  San  Juan  Indians  Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping,  occupied 
the  southern  slope  of  the  bleak  hüls  [21:28]  on  which  Stands  the  present  vil- 
lage  [21:29]» 

The  writer's  Indian  and  Mexican  informants  knew  of  no  pueblo 
ruin  on  the  southern  slope  of  [21: 28].  Tek*Joywifö?Qgwipigge, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  Tewa  and  many  Mexicans,  is  situated  as 
located  on  sheet  [21]  on  the  northern  slope  overlooking  Pojoaque 
Creek.  Bandelier's  mention  of  San  Juan  informants  makes  it 
probable  that  his  inf  ormation  was  obtained  at  San  Juan  Pueblo  and 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  ruin.  Bandelier's  mention  of  San  Juan 
informants  gives  rise  to  a  mistake  in  the  Handhook  of  Indiana;  see 
below.     Hewett  and  the  Hwndbook  evidently  follow  Bandelier: 

Le  village  de  Pojoaque  [21:29]  s'est  depeuple*  recemment;  il  tombe  en 
ruines.  Sur  la  colline,  au  sud,  sont  les  restes  d'un  ancien  village  appele 
Tehauiping.3 

The  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  hills  on  which 
Stands  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.* 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  84, 1892.  »  Handbook  Inda,  pt.  2,  p.  724, 1910. 

«Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  83, 1906. 
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.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Handhook  (1910), 
owing  probably  to  the  mention  of  San  Juan  informants  in  Bande- 
lier's  sentence,  is  doubly  in  error  in  indicating  the  location  of  the 
ruin  on  the  south  slope  at  San  Juan  when  in  reality  it  is  on  the 
north  slope  at  Pojoaque. 

The  ruin  lies  on  the  nearly  level  hilltop,  which  slopes  slightly 
toward  Pojoaque  Creek.  It  overlooks  the  creek,  f rom  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  precipitous  hillside.  The  land  on  which  the 
ruin  is  situated  belongs  to  Mr.  Camillo  Martinez,  who  lives  near 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  The  ruin  consists  of  mounds  of  adobe. 
It  measures  138  paces  in  an  east-west  direction  and  131  in  a  north- 
south  direction.  The  Tewa  say  that  it  had  once  a  large  popula- 
tion.  The  pueblo  has  certainly  not  been  inhabited  in  historic 
titnes.  Informants  say  it  was  a  Tewa  pueblo,  but  what  became 
of  its  inhabitants  they  do  not  know. 
[21:32]  (1)  NambS  MigdkqhxCu  4  Michael  arroyo'  (Mig.d  <Span. 
Miguel;  kqhjüu  4 arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  hv!u 
1  large  groove '  i  arroyo ').    ( <  Span. )    Cf .  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Arroyo  Miguel '  Michael's  arroyo \  Cf .  Tewa  (1).  Why 
the  name  is  given  is  not  known. 

Unlocated 

Nambä  Kq^fgw^yge /place  down  at  the  tail  of  the  American  bison ' 

{kq^vf  'American  bison  or  buffalo';  qwvys  4tail';  g.e  'down  at' 

4  over  at '). 
The  place  known  by  this  name  is  somewhere  east  of  Tesuque 

Creek  [21:21]  and  near  Callamongue  settlement  [21:25]. 
Nambä  Soqwivrfi  'bridle  gap'  (soqwi  'bridle'   <so  4mouth',  qwi 

fccord'  'fiber';  wPi  'gap'). 
This  '  gap '  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  northeastern  part  of 

the  sheet.    The  name  must  have  originated  since  the  introduction 

of  the  horse. 

[22]  SANTA   FE  MOUNTAIN  SHEET 

The  mountains  east  of  the  Tewa  country  are  shown  on  this 
sheet  (map  22).  These  mountains  are  called  by  the  Tewa 
7v>qmpijJi?iPir)f  'eastern  mountains'  (fqmpije  'east'  <tfqyf 
'sun',  pije  4 toward';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 
fVOf  *  mountain ').  The  Americans  call  them,  especially  the  ränge 
westof  the  Pecos  River  [22:62],  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains;  see  spe- 
cial treatment  of  Santa  Fe  Mountains  [Large  Features  :7]  Most 
of  the  place-names  were  obtained  f  rom  Indians  of  Nambä,  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  region  than  are  those  of  the  other  Tewa 
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pueblos.  The  located  ruins  on  the  sheet  proper  are  all  claimed 
by  the  Namb6  Indiana  as  the  villages  of  their  ancestors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  shown  is  at  present  comprised  in  the 
Pecos  National  Forest  (formerly  known  as  Pecos  River  Forest 
Reserve). 

[22:1]  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treatment  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[22:2]  Embudo  Creek,  see  [8:79]. 

[22:3]  Trampas  Creek,  see  [8:80]. 

[22:4]  (1)  Eng.  Trampas  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Trampas,  Las  Trampas  'the  traps'.     =Eng.   (1). 

"Trampas."1 
It  appears  that  no  T^wa  name  f or  the  settlement  exists.     Cf . 

[22:3]. 
[22:5]  Pefiasco  Creek,  see  [8:85]. 
[22:6]  Peüasco  settlement,  see  [8:98]. 
[22:7]  Picuris  Pueblo,  see  [8:88]. 
[22:8]  Pueblo  Creek,  see  [8:86]. 
[22:9]  (1)  Tympiyf  'basket  mountain'  (lyys  'basket';  Piys  '  moun- 

tain ').    It  is  said  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  mountain  because 

of  its  shape.     Cf.  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Picuris  "  Jicarilla  or  Jicarita  peak  is  called  Qayaftha,  which 
means  mountain.  Jicarilla  or  Jicarita  is  called  pütipfaemo,  'eat- 
ing  basket'".2 

(3)  Eng.  Jicarita  Mountain,  Jicarita  Peak.  (<Span.).  = 
Span.  (4).    Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Cerro  Jicara,  Cerro  Jicarita,  Cerro  Jicarilla  4  mountain  of 
the  basket'  '  mountain  of  the  cup-shaped  basket'.  =Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1).     "  Jicarilla  Peak".8     "Jicarrita".4 

The  peak  is  roundish  like  an  inverted  basket;  it  is  not  heavily 
wooded;  Bandelier4  calls  it  "  the  bald  Jicarrita."  The  altitude  of 
the  mountain  has  been  determined  by  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical  Survey  to  be  12,944  feet.5  It  is  well  known  to  the  Tewa  that 
Jicarita  Peak  is  a  sacred  mountain  of  the  Picuris  Indians.  The 
Picuris  have  a  shrine  on  its  summit,  it  is  said,  and  members  of 
certain  f raternities  of  Picuris  f  requently  visit  the  top  of  Jicarita 
in  a  body. 

[22:10]  Truchaa  Creek,  Las  Truchas  Creek,  see  [9:9]. 

[22:11]  (1)  Eng.  Trucbas  settlement,  Las  Truchas  settlement. 
(<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  86, 1892. 

*  Spinden,  Picuriu  notea,  MS.,  1910. 

*  U.  S.  Geog.  Surveya  W.  of  tbe  1001h  Merid.,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico, 
atlas  Bheet  No.  69, 1878-77. 

4  Bandelier,  op.  oit.,  p.  84. 

*  Gannett,  Dictlon&ry  of  Altitudee,  p.  646, 1906. 
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(2)  Span.  Truchas,  Las  Truchas  'the  trout',  probably  called  so 
from  Tmchas  Creek  [22:10].  "Truchas".1  There  is  no  Tewa 
name  for  tbe  settlement. 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  town.  Sbeep  and  other  stock  are 
raised  on  the  hüls  in  the  vicinity.  The  grandfather  of  one  San 
Juan  informant  used  to  herd  his  sheep  up  by  Truchas,  make 
cheese  from  the  milk  at  Truchas  town,  and  bring  it  to  San  Juan 
Pueblo  to  seil.  The  important  claypit  [22:12]  is  near  Truchas. 
[22:12]  San  Juan '  Om%yqgiyj>hug.en$/glcon<iiwe '  where  the  earth  is  dug 
down  by  crooked  chin  place  arroy o ',  ref erring  to  [22 :  10]  ('  Omxy- 
g€\yfhv?u,  see  [22:10];  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  n4yf  'earth' 
'clay';  kxqi)f  'to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 

It  is  said  that  at  this  place  the  best  red  pottery  clay  known  to 
the  Tewa  is  obtained.  It  is  pebbly,  but  makes  very  strong 
diahes,  and  it  is  used  especially  for  ollas.  It  is  said  that  Tewa  of 
various  puebios  visit  this  place  f  requently  and  carry  away  the  clay. 
See  under  Minerals,  page  581.  The  clay  deposit  is  a  mile  or 
two  southeast  of  Truchas  town  [22:11]. 
[22:13]  (1)  RvstmPiyf,  fi.u8inn%  apparently  ;rock  hörn  mountain' 
'place  of  tbe  rock  horns',  but  styf  has  the  intonation  of  %VQf 
'man  in  prime'  rather  than  that  of  styf  'hörn'  although  some 
Indians  recognize  it  as  the  latter  word  and  feel  sure  of  the  meau- 
ing  given  above  (hu  'stone'  'rock';  styf  'hörn';  Piyy  'moun- 
tain'; n%  locative).  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  as  several 
Indians  have  assured  the  writer,  the  name  doubtless  refers  to  tbe 
upward-projecting  rocks  of  the  summit  described  by  Bandelier: 
"The  summit  of  the  Truchas  is  divided  into  sharp-pointed  peaks, 
recalling  the  'Hörner  Stöcke'  or  'Dents'  of  the  Alps".3 

(2)  Eng.  Truchas  Mountain(s),  Truchas  Peak.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  Truchas,  Sierra  de  las  Truchas  'mountain  or 
mountain  ränge  of  the  trout'.  =Eng.  (2).  This  name  appears 
to  be  taken  from  Truchas  Creek  [22:10],  which  rises  at  this 
mountain.  "Trout  mountains  (Sierra  de  la  Trucha)".8  "Sierra 
de  las  Truchas."4    Of  the  height  of  Truchas  Peak  Bandelier  says: 

The  highest  point  of  the  whole  region  [i.  e.,  the  whole  southwestern  United 
States],  as  far  as  known,  lies  in  northern  New  Mexico.  The  'Truchas',  north 
of  Santa  Fe*,  ascend  to  13, 150  feet  above  sea  level.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  reach  this  altitude;  they  do  not  even  attain  the  proportions  of 
lesser  mountains  in  New  Mexico  like  the  Sierra  Bianca  .  .  .  [11,892  according 
toofficial  maps],  'Baldy'  [22:63]  (12,661), the  Coetilla  (12,634)  or  the  Sierra 
de  San  Mateo  [29:115]  (11,200).    The  same  may  he  said  of  Arizona,  where 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  86, 45, 1892. 

«Ibid.,  p.  36. 

•  Bandelier  in  Paper»  Arch.  In*.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  39, 1881. 

«See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  pp.  34,  36,  63, 1892. 
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only  the  northera  ränge«  of  the  8ierra  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Sierra  Bianca, 
rifle  above  12,000  feet1 

Again: 

The  Truchas  are  slightly  higher  than  Taos  Peak  [8:51].  The  latter  is  13,145 
feet,  the  former  13,150,— both  according  to  Wheeler.  The  altitude  of  the 
Jicarrita  [22: 9]  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  determined;  bat  the  impreesion 
of  thoee  who  have  aecended  to  its  top  is  that  it  exceeds  the  Truchas  in  height3 

Tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  established  the  altitude 
of  Truchas  Peak  as  13,275  feet,  and  that  of  "  Jicarilla"  Peak  as 
12,944  feet.  See  [22:14].  It  is  said  that  nvJcu  is  found  on  this 
peak;  see  under  Minerals. 

[22:14]  '  OfctfiygeJiy  I£ti8zmpimp%r}gJokty?ir}geu>i,  &u8$nn%p%ygJoJcvr 
'i^an'the  shadowy  side  or  place'  4the  shadowy  side  beyond 
rock  hörn  mountain'  4the  shadowy  side  beyond  the  place  of  the 
rock  horns'  ('ofcy,  'shadow';  'iyg&U  4side';  Rua^mpiyf^  Rus^nns^, 
see  [22:13];  p%yge  *  beyond').  It  is  said  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  mountain  [22:13]  the  sun  rarely  shines.  On  that  side 
near  the  mountain  top  all  the  place  is  like  smoky  ice  (Joji  p\n<lisi 
'black  ice'  <  Jqpi  4ice',  jp'£#./  'blackness'  'black',  T*  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix).  On  the  mountainside  below  this  ice 
are  flowers,  white,  red,  yellow.     See  [22:13]. 

[22:15]  San  Juan  Ta8tnty,yw%joJoku,  see  [12:19]. 

[22:16]  San  Juan  Sapobu'u,  see  [12:38]. 

[22:17]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [16:18]. 

[22:18]  (1)  Tsimajo,  Tsimajobu'u  'flaking  stone  of  superior  quality' 
'town  of  the  flaking  stone  of  superior  quality'  (tsi*i  'flaking 
stone' of -any  variety;  majo  4 superior'  'chief,  apparently<r/ia 
unexplained,^  augmentative;  hfu  'town').  With  the  name  cf. 
fomajo  'piöon  of  superior  quality'  [3:11].  Just  why  the  name 
was  originally  applied  has  been  f  orgotten.  No  obsidian  or  other 
flaking  stone  is  known  to  exist  at  the  place.     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.Chimayosettlement.   (<Span.).    =Tewa(l),Span.(3). 

(3)  Span.  Chimay6.  ( <  Tewa).  =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).  The  pho- 
netic  condition  of  the  Tewa  name  is  well  adapted  to  be  taken  over 
into  Span.;  cf.,  for  general  sound,  Chumayel,  a  place  in  the 
country  of  the  Maya  Indians.  "Chimayo".8  The  Indians  of 
Taos  (according  to  Information  obtained  by  the  writer)  and  of 
Picuris  (according  to  information  obtained  by  Dootor  Spinden) 
know  the  place  well,  but  call  it  by  its  Span.  name. 

The  Indians  say  that  Chimayo  used  to  be  a  Tewa  Indian  pueblo, 
then  called  Tsvmajo* oyw\  dQtywi  l  pueblo ').  This  pueblo  was  situ- 
ated  where  the  church  now  is,  the  informants  stated.  The  church 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.     Where  the  church  now  is  there 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  pp.  7-8  and  notea,  1890. 
«Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  84,  not«,  1892. 
«Ibid.  ,p.  83. 
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used  to  be  a  pool,  they  say,  called  Tsimajopokwi  (pohw\  *  pool ' 
<Po  'water',  hw\  unexplained).  The  earth  or  mud  of  this  pool 
has  healing  properties;  see  below.  Doctor  Hewett  furnishes  the 
following  Information  aboat  Chimayo: 

Chimayo  was  originally  an  Indian  pueblo,  a  pueblo  of  blanket  weavers. 
There  is  a  famoos  old  ehrine  at  the  place.  It  was  originally  an  Indian  ehrine. 
After  the  pueblo  became  Mexicanized  a  church  was  built  by  the  ehrine  and 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  shrine  f rom  all  over  the  Southwest.  The  church 
built  at  the  shrine  is  in  the  custodianship  of  the  people  of  purest  Indian  deecent 
In  a  grotto  is  the  curative  earth.  Boards  in  the  floor  are  taken  up  in  order 
to  get  at  the  earth.  People  used  to  carry  the  earth  away  with  them.  Articles 
of  silver,  brass,  and  glass  were  deposited  at  the  place.  The  earth  was  con- 
secrated. 

The  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Chimayo  are  famous  f or  the  beau- 
tiful  blankets  which  they  weave.  The  blankets  are  of  a  thin 
texture  and  have  attractive  designs  in  colors.  .  Hundreds  of  dol- 
lars'  worth  of  these  blankets  are  purchased  f  rom  the  makers  every 
year.  "Chimayo  blankets  made  by  Chimayo  Indians  of  northerh 
New  Mexico,  who  are  now  practically  extinct,  are  thought  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  Navajo  and  Saltillo  weaving."  *  It 
is  probable  that  the  Chimayo  blankets  are  a  development  of 
ancient  Tewa  weaving.  No  blankets  are  now  woven  by  the  Tewa 
Indians,  this  art  probably  having  been  lost  since  the  Mexioaniza- 
tion  of  the  Tewa  country.  It  is  said  that  Chimayo  blankets  are 
woven  also  by  Mexicans  living  at  Santuario  [22:20]  and  at  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Chimayo. 

Chimayo  lies  in  a  deep  canyon  or  canada.  Bandelier 3  mentions 
the  "gorges  of  Chimayo."  He  probably  refers  to  a  number  of 
gorges,  as  those  of  [22:17],  [22:22],  and  [22:26].  It  is  said 
that  a  iarge  part  of  the  settlement  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek; 
the  church  and  some  houses  are,  however,  on  the  south  side. 
There  is  very  little  published  Information  about  Chimayo.  Ban- 
delier merely  mentions  the  name,  and  no  Information  is  given  in 
Hewett's  publications.  Twmajo  gave  the  creek  [22:17]  its  old 
Tewa  name.  It  gives  the  name  also  to  a  mountain  or  hill  [22:19]. 
According  to  Information  obtained  by  an  investigator  at  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo,  Chimayo  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  fire  and 
smoke  were  belched  f  orth  in  ancient  times. 
[22:19]  Tsimajopiyf  'mountain  of  the  flakingstone  of  superior  qual- 
ity',  ref erring  to  [22:18]  (Tsimajo,  see  [22:18];  P\Qf  'mountain'). 
.  This  name  is  given  to  a  mountain  or  hill  north  of  Chimayo 
[22:18];  it  was  seenand  located  from  the  heights  between  Namb6 
andCunday6[26:7]. 

lAmer.  Museum  Journal,  xn,  no.  1.  p.  33,  Jan.,  1912. 
*  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  74, 1892. 
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[22:20]  (1)  Eng.  Santuario  settlement.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Santuario   'sanctuary'.     —Eng.   (1).     There  is  no 

Tewa  name  for  this  Mexican  settlement. 
See  nnder  [22:41]  and  Santoario  Mountains    ander   [22:un- 

located]. 
[22:21]  Namb6  Ponsityywthfu  'corner  of  the  tall  pluraed  arroyo 

shrub'  (ponsi  4plumed  arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acu- 

minata';  ty,ywac  'tallness'  'tall';  h\Cu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

It  is  said  tbat  this  low  place  is  so  named  because  the  plumed 

arroyo  shrub  actoally  grows  tall  there. 
[22:22]  (1)  Namto  and  San  Juan  Pc?e$oh\Cu  Mittle  water  creek' 

'creek  of  the  small  stream  of  water'  (Po  'water';  V  diminutive; 

Pohfu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <fo  'water',  Aw'w  'largegroove' 

'arroyo').  Cf.  Picuris  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Picuris  "Pat/äqäön£,  RioChiquito,  literally  'littleriver'."1 
Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  RioChiquito.    (<Span.).     -Span.  (4).     Cf.Tewa(l), 
Picuris  (2). 

(4)Span.  RioChiquito  'littleriver'.  -Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa(l), 
Picuris  (2).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tewa  form  is  the 
original  one,  and  that  the  Span,  form  is  an  attempt  at  translating 
it,  while  the  Picuris  form  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span.  form. 
It  is  said  that  the  creek  is  called  by  its  Tewa  name  because  the 
stream  of  water  in  it  is  very  small.  Cf .  Rio  Chiquito  settlement, 
also  Rio  Frijoles,  under  [22:unlocated]. 
[22:23]  Saf>aP\rywVi  of  obscure  etymology  (Sapapiyy,  see  under  [22: 
unlocated];  wPi  'gap'). 

This  pass  drains  into  the  Pecos  River  [22:62]  and  Medio  Creek 
[22:28]. 
[22:24]  Namb6  PuQßpygs  'mountain  of  an  unidentified  species  of 
bird'  (puQfl  a  large  species  of  bird  the  description  of  which  indi- 
cates  that  it  is  probably  the  sandhill  crane';  pigs  'mountain'). 

It  is  said  that  the  Pecos  River  [22:63]  has  its  origin  at  this 
mountain.  . 
[22:25]  (1)  NamW  HumatoPyQf  of  obscure  etymology  (humato  unex- 
plained;  P\Qf  'mountain'). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  del  Cuballe  4  mountain  of  the  notch.' 
This  is  a  very  high  peak.     It  can  be  distinguished  by  its  yel- 
lowish  color. 
[22:26]  NamM  Topivs,  see  [26:14]. 
[22:27]  Namto  foPimp%T%e>\mpohu>u,  see  [26:15]. 
[22:28]  Medio  Creek,  see  [26:3]. 

» Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 
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[22:29]  Wijo  4the  great  gap'  (wPi  'gap';  jo  augmentative). 

This  gap  is  well  known  to  all  the  Tewa.  It  is  large  and  wide 
and  can  be  clearly  seen  f  roni  most  parts  of  the  Tewa  country.  At 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo  the  sun  appears  to  rise  through  this  gap,  a 
fact  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Santa  Clara  Indiana  both  to 
another  investigator  and  to  the  writer.  Somewhere  at  or  near 
the  gap  is  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  pueblo  Wij<Pqyw{  4  pueblo  of 
the  great  gap'  (  Wijo,  see  above;  ^qyw\  *  pueblo'),  which  was  built 
by  the  united  Summer  and  Winter  people  after  they  had  wan- 
dered  separately  for  generations.  See  Wijo^qyw^ceji  under  [22: 
unlocated]. 

[22:30]  ^*m\6fyJcwajh  'locust  height'  (fy,  'locust';  kwaß 'height'). 
Cf.  [2:10]. 

[22:31]  Nambä  Rujotfa,  itojotfa  apparently  'big  rock  there'  (hu,  ho 
'stone'  4 rock' ;  jo  augmentative;  tfa  ;to  be  there'  'to  be  at  a 
place ',  the  dual  and  plural  forms  being  sa). 

[22:32]  Namb£  Kujfzyfhu'u,  see  [21:11]. 

[22:33]  Namb6  Johu'u,  see  [16:29]. 

[22:34]  Namb6  Johv?oku?e,  Johukwafö  'little  hüls  of  cane-cactus 
arroyo ' i  height  of  eane-cactüs  arroyo ',  ref  erring  to  [22:33]  (Johjüu, 
see  [22:33];  'oku  'hill';  Je  diminutive;  kwajb  'height'). 

[22:3ö]  Namb6  P%tehj?u  'deer  dweliing-place  arroyo'   (P%te-9  see 
[2S:36];  K\Cu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').    The  name  is  probably 
taken  from  [22:36],  q.v. 
This  arroyo  flows  into  jHusoge  [24:1]. 

[22:36]  Nambö  P%tekwajb  'deer  dwelling-place  heights'  (p#  'mule- 
deer';  ^'dwelling-place';  hwaji  '  height').  This  place  probably 
gives  the  name  to  [22:35].  It  is  said  that  there  is  good  deer 
hunting  on  these  heights,  hence  the  name. 

[22:37]  Namb6  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 

[22:38]  Nambö  P%$o '  deer  water'  (p%  'mule-deer';  Po  'water').    The 
lower  course  of  this  arroyo  is  called  'Obipowe,  see  [28:25]. 

[22:39]  Nambä  Mahypowe  'owl  water '  'owl  creek'  (mqhy,  'owl';  Po 
'  water ';  we  locative). 

[22:40]  Namb£  Kekwaje  'qywikeji  ?  pueblo  ruin  of  the  sharply  pointed 
height'     (he    'peak'     'sbarpness'    'sharp';     kwajh     'height'; 
'qywikeji  '  pueblo  ruin '  <  ^qywi  '  pueblo ',  heji  '  old '  postpound). 
"  Ke-gua-yo".1    "Keguaya".2 
Of  this  pueblo  ruin  Bandelier  says: 

Meeas  with  abrupt  sidee  border  npon  the  valley  [of  Nambö]  in  the  east,  and 
on  these  there  are  pueblo  ruine.  The  Indiana  of  Namb6  assert  that  they  were 
reared  and  occupied,  as  well  aa  abandoned,  by  their  ancestors  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico.    They  also  gave  me  some  of  the 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892.  >  Hewett,  CommunautÄ,  p.  88, 1906. 
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names:  .  *  .  Ke-gaa-yo,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chupaderos  [probably 
[22:51]],  a  Cluster  of  Springs  about  four  miles  eaat  of  Nambä  in  a  narrow 
mountain  gorge.1 

Hewett  says: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  lee  ruinee  de  Kegaaya,  a  quelques  millee  a  Test  de 
Nambe  .  .  .  on  suppose  que  oe  sont  Celles  des  villagea  historiques  des  Nambe.2 

All  tbat  oould  be  learned  is  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  village  of 
the  Nambä  people» 
[22:41]  Nambä  'AgßWonriQywikeji  of  obecure  etymology,  perhaps 
4  pueblo  min  wbere  the  cowrie  or  olivella  Shells  are  or  were  hang- 
ing down'  ('ojta  unexplained,  but  oocurring  in  several Tewa place- 
names,  e.  g.  'AgatfanuPiyf  [22:54],  possibly  an  old  form  of  Joga 
'  cowrie  »hell',  'olivella  shell',  it  is  said;  wo  'to  hang';  nu  loca- 
tive;  'oywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <JQiywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  post- 
pound).  Since  the  etymology  above  was  given  by  a  very  reliable 
informant,  an  aged  cacique,  consdderable  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  it  "A-ga  Uo-no".1  "Agauono".  This  is  given2  both  as 
the  name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  and,  by  mistake,  as  the  name  of 
Juan  B.  Gonzalez9  of  San  Ildefonso,  whose  Indian  name  is 
''AQ.ojtftfnfic  'shakingstar'  (?aQ.ojo  'star';  tfnfv  'shaking'),  not 
JAg.awonu. 

Bandelier  has  already  been  quoted  with  regard  to  this  pueblo 
ruin  (see  under  [22:40]).    He  speaks  further  of — 

A-ga  Uo-no  and  Ka-ä-yu  [22:42],  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Santuario  in 
the  mountain«.1 

The  location  of  "  the  Santuario"  has  not  been  äscertained. 
[22:20]  is  the  Mexican  settlement  called  Santuario.  Hewett 
writes  as  follows: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  ruinee  de  Keguaya  [22:40],  ä  quelques  millee  ä  l'est 
de  Nambe  et  de  Tobipange  [25: 30],  ä  8  milles  au  nord-est;  on  suppose  que  ce 
sont  Celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.  Les  ruines  d*  Agauono  et  de 
Kaayn  [22:42]  sur  le  Santuario  [see  above];  ä  quelques  milles  plus  loin  au 
nord-est,  indiqnent  probablement  l'ancienne  residence  de  certains  clans  des 
Nambe.a 

'Agawonu  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  pueblo  of  the 
Namt>6  people. 
[22 :42]  Namb6  ITtf%wi?Qywike}i '  pueblo  ruin  of  an  unidentified  species 
of  bird  called  Vtf%wi'  (fctfaßwi'i&n  unidentified  species  of  bird 
of  bluish  oolor  whichcries  k$hi;  'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <^Qyw% 
'pueblo',  keji  '  old'  postpound.)  For  Bandelier's  spelling  of  wVi 
as  "ye"  or  "yu'\  see  [16:105]  and.[16:114]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  84, 1892.  *  Ibid.,  pl.  x  vn. 

•Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  88, 1908. 
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For  quoted  Information  about  IT(£%wi?i  see  under  'Ägawonu 
[22:41],  above.  As  in  the  case  of  'Agawonu,  it  could  be  learned 
only  that  KK$%m?i  was  a  very  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Namb6 
people. 
[22:43]  (1)  Nambö  NirnkePohupcjemuHwe  '  place  of  the  waterfalls  of 
'  Nambö  Creek'  (NfymbePohitu,  see  [19:3];  pojemuHwe  '  waterfalls' 
<Po  'water',  jemu  '  to  fall',  said  of  3+,  Hwe  locative).  This  is 
the  descriptive  name  current  at  all  the  Tewa  pueblos. 

(2)  Namb6  PojemuHwe  ' the  waterfalls '  (Po  'water';  jemu  to 
fall'  said  of  3+;  Hwe  locative).  When  this  terra  is  used  at  Nambä 
it  is  understood  which  waterfalls  are  meant. 

(3)  Nambä  Potfwi$  'where  the  water  dies'  (Po  ' water';  t/u 
'to  die';  ti«  'at'  locative  postfix).    Cf.  [22:44],  [22:4ö],  [22:46]. 

(4)  Eng.  Namb6  Falls. 

(5)  Span.  Salto  de  Agua  de  Nambä,  Caida  de  Agua  de  Nambä, 
'Namb6  Falls'. 

These  are  the  well-known  waterfalls  of  Namb£  Creek.  Three 
portions  of  the  falls  have  distinct  names;  see  [22:44],  [22:45], 
and  [22:46].  The  Nambä  name  Potfun%  appears  to  refer  espe- 
cially  to  the  two  lower  falls;  see  [22:46]. 

[22:44]  Namb6  Potfurtu  'below  where  the  water  dies'  (Potfu,  see 
[22:43];  nu?u  'below').  This  name  is  given  to  the  first  water- 
fall  met  when  going  up  Nambä  Creek,  the  lowest  of  the  Namb6 
Falls.    See  [22:43],  [22:45],  and  [22:46]. 

[22:45]  Namb6  PotfuTc^rAabeqe  'meal-drying  jar  place  where  the 
water  dies'  (Potfu,  see  [22:43];  k%%rdabe  'meal-drying  jar',  for 
drying  meal  for  preservation  <Jc%7)s '  meal'  'flour ',  ia  '  to  dry '; 
be  '  vessel'  'pottery';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  It  is  said  that  the 
name  is  applied  because  of  the  bowi-like  shape  of  the  cauyon  at 
the  base  of  this  fall.  This  name  is  given  to  the  middle  one  of 
the  Namb£  Falls,  situated  between  [22:44]  and  [22:46].  See 
[22:43],  [22:44],  [22:46]. 

[22:46]  Namb6,  Potfups&nns&i  Potfuücewe,  Potfukwaß  'waterfall  or 
place  beyond  or  above  the  place'  where  the  water  dies'  (Potfu, 
see  [22:43];  p&rm%  'beyond'  <  p%yf  unexplained,  n%  locative; 
leewe  'Ytbove '  <  he  '  top ',  we  locative ;  hwajh '  above ') .  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  uppermost  of  the  Nambä  Falls.  See  [22:43], 
[22:44],  [22:45]. 

[22:47]  Namb6  P\mpijeimPowe  'the  northern  creek'  (Pimpije  'north' 
<  PlVf  'mountain'  'up  country',  pije  'toward';  \yf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  poßtfix;  Powe  'creek'  <  po  'water',  we 
locative). 

This  is  the  north  branch  of  upper  Namb6  Creek.  See  [18:3], 
[22:48]. 
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[22:48]  Nambä  **  Äkqmpi)£\mp<ADe  'the  southern  creek'  (^akqmpije 
'south'  <  ^akqyf  'piain'  'down  oountry';  pije  'toward';  \r)f 
locative  and  adjective-forming  poetfix;  p<me  'creek'  <  Po  '  water', 
v>e  locative). 

This  is  the  south  brauch  of  upper  Namb£  Creek.  See  [19:3] 
and  [22:47]. 

[22:49]  (1)  Namb6  Pi^iwe  '  little  red  pile  of  roundisb  shape'  (pi  'red- 
ness'  'red';  (*  as  in  £iri,  'small  and  roundish  like  a  ball';  we 
locative). 

(2)  Span.  Cerrito  de  la  Junta  '  little  mountain  of  the  joining', 
said  to  refer  to  the  joining  of  [22:47]  and  [22:48]. 
This  small  mountain  ia  a  short  distance  south  wegt  of  [22:50]. 

[22:50]  Nambö  KawViH  'place  of  the  twisted  leaf  or  leaves'  (ka  'leaf '; 
wi  f  or  qwi  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara  dialects,  meaning  '  to 
twist';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  poetfix). 

This  place  is  described  as  a  high,  level  locality  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  the  little  mountain  [22:49]. 

[22:51]  (1)  Namb£  and  San  Ildefonso  T%ep6bv?u,  Tsepdkqqe  'corner  of 
the  seven  waters'  'place  down  by  the  barranca  of  the  seven 
waters'  (tse  .'seven';  Po  'water',  here  evidently  ref erring  to 
Springs  of  water;  &u'u  '  large  low  roundish  place';  kq  ' barranca'; 
ge  '  down  at ' '  over  at '). 

(2)  Span.  Los  Chupaderos,  Chupaderos  'the  sucking  places' 
meaning  where  water  is  sucked  up.  For  the  name  cf.  [23:25], 
[22:58],  [14:87].  It  is  probable  that  the  Tewa  and  Span,  names 
refer  to  a  Single  place.  Bandelier  says:  "Ke-gua-yo  [22:40]  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chupaderos,  a  Cluster  of  Springs  about  four 
miles  east  of  Nambä  in  a  narrow  mountain  gorge." x    See  [22:52]. 

[22:52]  Nambä  Tsepopowe  'creek  of  the  seven  waters'  (Tsepo,  see 
[22:51];  p<we  '  creek'  <  Po  'water',  we  locative). 

[22:53]  (1)  Namb6  PoVtpiyf  'flower  mountain'  (pobi  'flower';  p\r)f 
'  mountain  ')•  Why  it  is  called  thus  is  not  known,  unless  it  be 
because  it  is  bare  on  top,  with  flowery  meadows  in  the  summer 
time.  This  name  refers  to  the  very  high  peak  just  north  of 
[22:54].     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Baldy  Peak,  Santa  Fe  ßaldy.     Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Span. . 
(3),  Span.  (4).     "  Baldy."  *    "  Santa  Fe  Baldy."  * 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  '  bald  mountain '.  Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (4).  The  mountain  is  so  called  because  of  its  bald  top, 
snow-capped  in  winter,  grassy  in  summer. 

(4)  Span.  Cerro  del  Zacate  Blanco  'mountain  of  the  white 
grass'.    This  evidently  refers  to  its  grassy  top.     Cf .  Tewa  (1), 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  88,  note. 

*  The  Valley  Ranch  (pamphlet  on  the  Valley  Ranch,  Valley  Ranch,  N.  Mex.,  n.  d.). 
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Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).     This  name  appears  to  be  considerably  used 
by  Mexicans  who  live  about  Namb£. 

This  great  peak  seems  to  be  better  known  to  Mexicans  and 
Americans  who  reside  in  the  Tewa  country  or  about  Santa  Fe 
than  it  is  to  the  Tewa  Indians.  The  chief  attention  of  the  Tewa 
is  directed  to  the  sacred  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  and  many  Tewa  of 
San  Udefonso,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Juan  do  not  know  Baldy 
Peak  by  any  name.  Bandelier  says  of  Baldy  Peak  and  Lake 
Peak: 

Two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  southem  Rocky  Mountains  rise  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  Santa  Fe\— Baldy,  12,661  feet,  and  Lake  Peak 
[22:54],  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Santa  F6  River  [22:66]  rises,  12,405  feet.1 

Subsequent  measurement  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey  determines  the  height  of  Baldy  as  12,623  feet,  and  that  of 
Lake  Peak  as  12,380  feet.  Somewhere  immediately  north  of 
Baldy  Peak  rises  the  unlocated  Tfi?jopiys\  see  under  [22:unlo 
cated].  Tfv?jopiyf  is  a  large  mountain,  it  is  said,  but  not  so 
large  nor  so  high  as  Baldy  Peak.  Cf.  Grass  Mountain  [22: 
unlocated]  and  Pecos  Baldy  [22:unlocated]. 
[22:54]  (1)  'Agjatfsznupiyf  of  obscure  etymology  ^agja  unexplained, 
but  possibly  an  old  form  of  'oga  'cowrie  shell',  'olivella  shell';  it 
is  found  in  several  unetymologizable  Tewa  place-names,as  Nambä 
'ÄQßwonu  [22:41];  ^/^unexplained;  nu  apparently  locative).  One 
San  Udefonso  Indian  pronounced  the  name  yAQatfan%,  but  others 
asserted  that  this  form  is  not  correct.  The  lake  ' Agjat/gnupig- 
IcewePohvi  [22:unlocated]  is  sometimes  designated  merely  'Ag/ti- 
fs&nupohvi,  and  this  usage  may  shed  some  Hght  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  Agjbtfs&nu-. 

(2)  Txqmj)ij(?\mP\7)f  4 mountain  of  the  east'  (Fqmpije  fceast' 
<£q>VS  'sun',  pije  'toward';  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix.;  Piys  'mountain').  This  is  the  ceremonial  name,  the 
mountain  being  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of  the  east.  See 
Cakdinal  Mountains. 

(3)  Piylcewe  'the  mountain  peak',  abbreviated  from  (1)  and  (2), 
above  {Piyf  *  mountain';  leewe  'peak'  'top'  <%e  'point',  we 
locative). 

(4)  Eng.  Lake  Peak,  ref erring  to  the  lake  [22:55].  Cf.  Span. 
(5).  "  Lake  Peak."4 

(5)  Span.  Cerro  de  la  Laguna,  ref  erring  to  a  lake  or  lakes  on 
its  summit;  see  below.     Cf.  Eng.  (4). 

Bandelier  writes: 

The  elevation  .  .  .  of  Lake  Peak  [ia  given]  at  12,405.  .  .  .  The  lagune  on 
Lake  Peak  is  of  course  lower  than  the  summit8 

i  Bandelier,  Fioal  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  88,  note,  1892.        *  Ibid.,  pp.  12,  88.        «  Ibid.,  p.  12,  note. 
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See  also  excerpt  f  rom  Bandelier  with  regard  to  Baldy  and  Lake 
Peaks,  UDder  [22:58]. 

For  the  height  of  the  two  peaks  as  subsequently  determined  by 
the  United  State»  Geological  Survey,  see  page  348. 

The  trail  to  Spirit  Lake  [22:unlocated]  followe  a  charming  little  etream  ten 
miles  through  the  woods,  up  an  appropriate  cafion,  to  where  the  little  lake  lies 
hidden  away  in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  high  rock  walle,  some  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit 
Lake,  the  trail  emerges  from  the  treee  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  ifl 
Santa  Fe  Baldy  [22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  on  the  left,  bat  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak,  a  crater  long 
burnt  out,  which  now  holds  the  Crystal  Lakes  [22:unlocated],  the  sources  of 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Nambee  Rivers.  Far  below,  between  the  peaks,  lies  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  traceable  to.  its 
very  source  by  itsfringe  of  trees.1 

As  is  stated  above,  Lake  Peak  is  the  Tewa  sacred  mountain  of 
the  east.  Somewhere  at  or  near  the  top  of  this  peak  is  a  lake 
which  is  called  'AQ.atf%nufiiy1cewePokwi  q.  v.  under  [22:unlo- 
cated],  page  351. 

Certain  secret  societies  of  some  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  hold 
summer  ceremonies  on  top  of  this  peak  at  this  lake,  just  as  the 
Picuris  do  on  top  of  Jicarita  Peak  [22:9]  and  theTaos  do  at  the 
sacred  lake  [8:50]  near  Pueblo  Peak  [8:40].  This  Information  is 
confirmed  by  Bandelier: 

Prayer-plume8  are  found  on  the  Sierra  de  San  Mateo  (Mount  Taylor)  [29: 
115],  as  well  as  at  the  lagone  on  Lake  Peak,  near  Santa  F&2 

See  *AQßtf%mipiykev)ePohD\,  Crystal  Lakes,  Lagoon  on  Lake 
Peak,  Spirit  Lake,  all  under  [22:unlocated],  [22:51],  and  [22:52]. 

[22:55]  Santa  Fe  Creek,  see  [29:8]. 

[22:56]  Santa  Fe  city,  see  [29:5]. 

[22:57]  Nambö  Paqw%m$\yf  'fish-tail  mountain'  (pa  'fish';  qw%*t)f 
4tail';  piys  'mountain').  The  mountain  is  saidto  be  so  named 
because  in  form  it  resembles  a  fish's  tail. 

The  location  of  this  peak  given  on  the  sheet  is  only  approxi- 
mately  correct. 

[22:58]  Eng.  Chupadero  Creek,  see  [26:4]. 

[22:59]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[22:60]  (1)  Namb€  and  Tesuque  Pogepivs,  ^  OgßPoQßPir)  f  'mountains 
down  by  the  place  of  the  water'  ' mountains  down  by  the  place  of 
the  olivella  shell  water',  ref erring  to  Santa  Fe  (Po&e,  JOg.aPog.e9 
see  [29 : 5] ;  P\Qf c  mountain ').  This  name  includes  Atalaya  Moun- 
tain [22:60],  Thompson  Mountain  [22:61],  and  other  peaks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

»  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit.  *  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  12,  note,  1892. 
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(2)  Eng.  Atalaya  Mountain.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Atalaya,  Cerro  de  la  Atalaya  '  mountain  of  the 
watchtower '.  =  Eng.  (2).  This  name  is  known  to  some  Mexicans 
at  Santa  Fe.  It  appears  on  the  Santa  Fe  sheet  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  i894,  as  "Atalaya  Mt." 

The  mountain  lies  south  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  Canyon,  east  of 
Santa  Fe. 
[22:61]  (1)  Namb£  and  Tesuque  PoQfiPiyf,  'OgßPogePiyf.     =  Namb6 
and  Tesuque  [22:60]. 

(2)  Eng.  "Thompson  Peak".1  This  name  appears  to  be  un- 
known  locally.  The  writer  is  informed  that  the  mountain  was  so 
named  by  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  honor  of  the  late  A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer  of  the 
Survey. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  determined  the  altitude 
of  Thompson  Peak  to  be  10,546  feet.    The  mountain  is  east  of 
[22:60].     It  is  about  the  same  size  as  [22:60]. 
[22:62]  Pecos  River,  see  [29:32]. 
[22:63]  (1)  Eng.  El  Macho  settlement    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  El  Macho  *  the  jack-mule'  4the  male  mule\  =  Eng.  (2). 
This  is  a  small  Mexican  hamlet  on  Pecos  River.  There  is  no 
Tewa  name  for  it. 
[22:64]  (1)  San  Juan  and  Nambä  P$aQj\mp\'Qf  'mountains  of  the  red 
slope'  (pi  'redness'  'red';  Va  'steep  slope';  Qß  'down  at'  4over 
at';  'yos  locative  and  ad jective-forming  postfix;  P\r)f  'moun- 
tain'). Why  this  name  is  applied  was  not  known  to  the  inform- 
ants.  They  stated  definitely  that  the  name  applies  to  the  entire 
ränge  east  of  the  head waters  of  the  Pecos  River  [22:62]. 

(2)  Nambö  and  San  Ildefonso  T%anuPoPs&ggJimpiyf  'moun- 
tains beyond  the  Tano  river',  ref  erring  to  the  Pecos  River  [22:62] 
\TanuPoy  see  [29:32];  p&oge  'beyond';  '$#,/>  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-f  orming  postfix ;  Piys fc  mountain ').  This  name  is  descriptive 
and  refers  to  the  whole  ränge  east  of  the  river. 

(3)  T%q/mpij<?\mP\i)f  'eastern  mountains'  (fampije  'east' 
<tKq,yf  'sun',  pije  4direction';  %./  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  Piyy  'mountain').  This  name  applies  to  all  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Tewa  country,  including  of  course  this 
ränge  east  of  the  headwaters  of  Pecos  River.  See  the  special 
treatment  of  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  pages  104-05  [Large  Fea- 
tures:?]. 

(4)  Eng.  Mora  Mountains.    (<Span.).     «Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  Mora  4  mulberry  ränge  of  mountains';  Morais 
applied  also  to  blackberries,  in  the  Span,  of  the  Southwest.  The 
mountains  are  evidently  so  named  f  rom  Mora  town  [Unmapped], 
Mora  grant,  etc. 

1  Santa  Fe  sheet  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1894. 
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[22:65]  (1)  Eng.  Toro  Creek.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  del  Toro  'bull  river'.  =  Eng.  (1).  "Rio  El 
Toro".1 

This  creek  joins  Vao  Creek  [22:66],  forming  a  creek  tributary 
to  Pecos  River  [22 :  62]. 
[22:66]  (1)  Eng.  Vao  Creek.    (<  Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  La  Vao  'breath  river'.  =^ng.  (1).  "Rio  la 
Vao".1 

This  creek  joins  Toro  Creek  [22:65],  forming  a  creek  tributary 
to  Pecos  River  [22:621. 

Unlocatbd 

yAaatf%nuPigicewePokwi,  'Ag.atf%nuPohvii  Piyhewepokwi  Make  of 
[22:54]'  (yAg.atf$nuPiy%ewe,  see  [22:54];  p6kw\  'lake'  <po 
i water',  hw\  unexplained). 

This  is  the  sacred  lake  on  or  near  the  top  of  Lake  Peak  [22:54] 
at  which  summer  ceremonies  of  secret  societies  are  held;  see 
under  [22:54].  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Crystal  Lakes 
[22:unlocated]  and  with  the  Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak  [22:unlo- 
cated].  See  ^Agjatfs^nupiof  [22:54],  and  Crystal  Lake,  Lagoon 
on  Lake  Peak,  and  Spirit  Lake,  all  under  [22:unlocated]. 

Arnold  Ranch.  This  is  a  ranch  in  Pecos  River  Valley  [22:62]  above 
Valley  Ranch  [29  :unlocated]. 

Aztec  Mineral  Springs. 

Four  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  ränge 
[Santa  Fe  Mountains],  and  a  few  hondred  yards  from  the  Scenic  Highway, 
are  the  Aztec  mineral  springe  .  .  .  of  lata  they  have  been  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  their  owner  to  the  city  of  Mexico.2 

There  are  two  u  scenic  highways"  leading  toward  the  east  from 
Santa  Fe;    The  exact  location  of  the  Springs  has  not  been  deter- 
mined  by  the  writer. 
Span.  Cangilon  'hörn'.    This  is  said  by  San  Juan  Indiana  to  be  the 
Span,  narae  of  some  hüls  far  up  the  arroyo  [9:37]. 

There  is  no  Mexican  settlement  at  the  place,  it  is  said.     A 
wagon  road  passes  through  the  hüls. 
"Crystal  Lakes". 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  pointe  to  Spirit  Lake  [82:  unlo- 
cated],  the  trail  emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is 
Santa  Fe  Baldy  [22:63],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater* 
part  of  the  year;  on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  a  crater 
long  burnt  out,  which  now  holde  the  Crystal  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Santa 
¥4>  [22:56]  and  Nambee  [22:37]  Rivers.1 

"Crystal  Lakes"  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Lagoon  of 
Lake  Peak  [22:unlocated]  and  'Ag.atf%nuPiy)cewePohvi  [22: 
unlocated],  although  the  description  is  not  definite  enough  to 

>The  Valley  Ranch ,  op.  cit. 

«The  Land  of  Sunahlne,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  178, 1906. 
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make  this  ideatification  certain.     See  'Agßtfs&nuPiQf  [22:54], 

and  'Ag&tfsznupirjlcewePokwi  'Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak'  'Spirit  Lake', 

all  under  [22:unlocated]. 
Elk  Mountain.     This  is  shown  as  a  mountain  east  of  Pecos  River 

[22:62].* 
Span.  Rio  de  los  Frijoles,  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  'bean  creek',  given  by 

Nambö  lndians  as  the#  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  by  the  Rio 

Chiquito  [22:22]. 
Grass  Mountain.    This  is  a  mountain  in  the  territory  included  in 

this  sheet. 

There  is  a  trip  to  Grass  Mountain,  partly  over  good  roads  and  partly  over 
trails,  bntalways  in  the  midflt  of  a  splendid  country.  The  top  of  Grass  Moun- 
tains is  a  platean  remarkably  level  for  this  country,  covered  with  velvety  grass, 
and  gay  with  wild-flowers.2 

This  is  evidently  distinet  from  Baldy  Peak  [22:53],  which  is 
mentioned  as  distinet  from  Grass  Mountain  on  the  same  page  of 
the  pamphlet. 
Nambä  J<bnn\hv?u  4  willow  arroyo'  (jif)f  'willow';  n\  Namb6  and  San 
Juan  form  sometimes  used  instead  of  'i#A  locative  and  adjeetive- 
forming  postfix;  hv)u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  is  a  large  arroyo  north  or  east  of  fopiyf  [25:14].     See 
t/4nniÄw'^^?^iö;V[22:unlocated],  below. 
Nambä  J<bnn\hu }qyw\k^i  '  willow  arroyo  pueblo  ruin'  (J$nnihv?u,8ee 
under  [22 :unlocated],  above;    \ywikeji    'pueblo  ruin'   <'oyu>i 
4 pueblo',  keji  4old'  postpound). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  on  the  J$nn\Kv!u;  see  under  [22  :unlocated], 
above. 
Namb6  KaMkwajb  of  obscure  etymology  (kaui,  unexplained,  sounds 
like  the  latter  part  of  'ofoxui  'coldness'  'cold';  kwaß  'height'). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  height  east  of  Namb£. 
Namb6  KatePofajoi  'leaf  dwelling-place  lake'  (ka  'leaf ';  te  'dwelling- 
place';  pokw\  'lake'  <fo  'water',  hw\  unexplained). 
This  is  a  small  lake  somewhere  in  the  mountains  east  of  Namb£. 
(1)  Namta  KePo  'bear  water'  {Jce  'bear5;  po  'water').     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Rito  Oso,  Rio  Oso  'bear  creek'  'bear  river'.    Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

This  is  the  name  of  a  creek  somewhere  near  the  headwaters  of 
[22:28]. 
Nambö  Kqjajhpo  '  water  of  an  unidentified  species  of  plant'  {kqjaji  a 
small  yellow-flowered  plant  .which  the  Mexicans  call  yerba  de  la 
vibora  'rattlesnake  weed';  po  'water'  *  creek'). 
ÄThis  is  the  name  of  a  creek  near  Chimayo. 
Namb£  Kw%p xaQ?\mP\i) f  '  flat  oak-grown  mountain '  (kw%  'oak ' ;  pxagi 
'flatness'  'flat',  referring  to  large  flat  surfaces;  'i#y  locative  and 

»The  Valley  Banch  op.  cit  (see  map  therein).  >  Ibid. 
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adjective  forming  postfix:   Piyf  'mountain').     The  word  P\i)f 
is  sometimes  omitted. 

This  mountain  is  somewbere  near  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio 
Chiguito  [22:22]. 

Namb£  Kus&%weQ.e  '  place  of  the  rock  bowV(ku  '  stone'  '  rock';  ss^sgwe 
'bowl';  Q<e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
This  is  a  dell  in  the  mountains  east  of  NamW. 

Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak.  "The  lagune  on  Lake  Peak  is  of  course  lower 
than  the  summit."1  "  Prayer-plumes  are  found  on  the  Sierra  de 
San  Matäo  (Mount  Taylor)  [29:115],  as  well  as  at  the  lagune  on 
Lake  Peak  [22:54],  near  Santa  F6.V2  This  lake  is  probably  iden- 
tical  with  yAgatf#nuPiyheit>ePofovi  [22:unlocated]  and  Crystal 
Lakes  [22:unlocated].  See  *Agatfserm$ii)f  [22:54],  and  Aga 
tf%nuPiyhewePokwi  'Crystal  Lakes '  'Spirit  Lakes',  all  under  [22: 
unlocated], 

Namb£  Mountains.  Bandelier  mentions  "the  high  mountains  of 
NamW"8  and  "Sierra  de  Namta."4  He  evidently  refers  to  the 
section  of  the  Santa  Fe  Range  near  Namb£. 

Namb£  NimpiJtuCu  'red  earth  corner'   {n&yf  'earth';  pi  'redness 
'red';  bv?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
This  is  a  locality  in  the  mountains  east  of  Namb& 

Namb£  Ifw^gleePo  'sharp  rock-pine  water'  (yw%gs  'rock-pine' 
'Pinusscopulorum';  %e  'sharpness'  'sharp';  Po  'water'  'creek'). 
The  name  refers  to  sharp  pine-needles. 

This  is  given  by  the  old  cacique  of  Nambä  as  the  Nambä  name 
for  the  creek  which  the  Mexicans  call  Rio  Panchuelo.  1t  is 
doubtf  ul,  however,  whether  this  inf  ormation  is  correct.  The  creek 
is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  [25:15]  and 
to  be  tributary  to  Santa  Cruz  Creek  [22:17].  For  discussion  of 
this  perplexing  matter  see  [25:15]. 

(1)  Namb<5 '  OJc4 yw%tdsi?i  'canyon  of  the  dwelling-place  of  an  uniden- 
tified  species  of  medicinal  weed  called  by  the  Mexicans  contra 
yerba'  ^Otebywft  ' contra yerba';  te  'dwelling-place';  üVi  'can- 
yon'). 
(2)  Span.  El  Rito  'the  creek'. 
This  place  is  in  the  mountains  northeast  of  Nambä. 

(1)  San  Juan  'Oms&ygt, '  Omseyge'imPopi,  said  to  mean  'crooked  chin' 
'crookedchin Springs'  ('0  'chin';  ms&yge  'crookedness'  'crooked'; 
Jir}f  locative  and  adjective- forming  postfix;  popi  'spring'   <po 
'water',  pi  4to  issue'). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Ojitos  'the  little  Springs'. 

This  is  a  locality  on  the  lower  course  of  [22:10]  but  not  found 
on  sheet  [9]. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  12,  note,  1892.  *  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

»Ibid.,  p.  12.  «Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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Namb6  Pa<labuJü  'corner  where  the  fish  was  desired'  (pa  'fish';  $<£a 

'to  wish'  'to  want'  'to  desire';  \v)u^  Marge  low  roundish  place'). 

For  the  name  cf.  San  Ildefonso  KeiawiH  [17:unlocated].    The 

circumstances  under  which  the  name  was  originally  applied  were 

not  known  to  the  informant. 
The  place  is  said  to  be  a  large  dell  in  the  mountains  near  the 

upper  course  of  the  Mahypowe  [22:39]. 
Span.  Rio  Panchuelo.     See  Ijwseykepo  under  [22:unlocated],  above, 

and  ToP\m/p%'t)q£\tQfhv?u  [25:15]. 
Pecos  Baldy.    This  is  a  high  peak  somewhere  in  the  mountains  east 

of  Namb6. 

.A  three  days'  jaunt  [from  Valley  Ranch]  will  take  you  to  the  headwatere 
of  the  Pecos  [22:62]— Pecoe  Baldy,  13,000  feet  above  the  ßea,  and  the  Trachas 
Peaks  [22:13],  towering  still  higher.1 

Nambö  "Po-nyi  Num-bu."3 

Higher  up  [than  Santa  Cruz  [15:19]  ]  toward  Chimayo  [22:18],  thereare 
said  to  be  well  defined  ruins  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  names  of  two  of  which 
are  Po-nyi  Num-bu  and  Yam  P'ham-ba.2 

For  "  Yam  P'ham-ba "  see  [29:45].  The  writer's  Namb6  inform- 
ants  had  never  heard  this  name  Po-nyi  Num-bu  and  were  sur- 
prised  to  hear  that  there  is  a  pueblo  ruin  by  this  name.  They 
thöught  the  name  may  be  a  mistake  for  Ponffyyywgb'tfu  [22:21], 
but  they  knew  of  no  ruin  at  the  latter  place.  It  is  not  clear  from 
Bandelier's  text  from  which  Tewa  village  he  obtained  the  name. 
Cf.  Namb6  S$ntinedd?oywikeji  under  [22:  unlocated],  below. 

Namb6  JPuti'cta  'swollen  buttocks  slope'  (pu  'region  about  the  anus 
'buttocks';  ti  'swollenness'  'swollen';  Ja'a  'steep  slope'). 

Thi9  place  is  somewhere  near  the  upper  course  of  Nambö  Creek 
[22:37].  Cf.  Namb6  Putfapo  [22:unlocated],  below.  There  are 
Springs  at  the  place,  it  is  said. 

Namb6  PutäaPo  'swollen  buttocks  slope  water ',  ref erring  to  Pvtätfa, 
above;  Po  'water'  'creek'. 

This  is  a  creek  which  takes  its  name  from  PutPcfa  (see  above), 
but  under  what  name  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

PiTcqniiwe  'place  where  the  red  paint  is  dug'  (j>i  'redness'  'red'; 
Kqvs  '  to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 

This  is  a  deposit  of  bright  red  paint  situated  about  2  miles  east 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  informants  think  north  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [22:55] 
in  high  land  a  f ew  hundred  yards  from  that  creek.  This  paint 
was  used  for  body  painting.  It  is  said  that  Jicarilla  Apache  still 
go  to  the  deposit  to  get  this  paint  and  sometimes  seil  it  to  the 
Tewa.     See  pi  (under  Minerals). 

1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  clt. 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  83, 1892. 
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(1)  Eng.  Rincon.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rincon  'the  corner'.     =  Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a  mountain  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Pecos  Pueblo 
ruin  [89:33]  and  due  east  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Rincon,  upon  whoee  peak  the  croes  [of  the  Penitentes]  is  set,  is  only  a 
half  day's  ride  from  the  Valley  Ranch  [29:unlocated],  and  the  trip  is  worth 
making  for  the  view,  as  well  as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  terrible  climb  it  must  be 
for  the  euffering  and  laden  Penitentes,  who  chooee  always  the  steepest,  roughest 
way.1 

(1)  Eng.  Rio  Chiquito  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Rio  Chiquito  4  little  river',  see  [22:22]. 
This  is  a  small  Mexican  town  on  the  Rio  Chiquito  near  Chimayo 
[22:18].     Some  Chimayo  blankets  are  woven  there,  it  is  said.     Cf. 
[22:22]. 

Span.  "Sierra  de  Santa  B&rbara"2  'the  mountains  of  Saint  Barbara', 
the  name  referring  perhaps  to  the  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains 
near  Santa  Barbara  settlement  [8:99]. 

?Santuario  Mountains.  Bandelier  mentions  " the  Santuario".8  Hew- 
ett,  perhaps  following  Bandelier,  uses  the  expression  "Sur  le 
Santuario."4  Whether  there  are  mountains  by  this  name  has  not 
been  learned;  Hewett  understands  that  there  are.  No  map  known 
to  the  writer  shows  any  place  named  Santuario  other  than  Santu- 
ario settlement  [22:20]. 

SaPapiys  of  obscure  etymology  (sa  apparently  the  same  as  sa  of 
n$saty,  'it  makes  a  rushing  sound',  said  of  water  <nq  'it',  sa  'to 
make  a  rushing  sound',  ty,  'to  say';  pa  apparently  'to  erack' 
' state  of  being  cracked'  'cracked';  pivj'  'mountain').  The  verb 
Pa  is  used  of  unfolding  leaves,  but  the  word  can  not  be  explained 
as  referring  to  unfolding  tobacco  leaves  because  sa  'tobacco'  has 
a  different  intonation.  Nor  can  it  mean  'cracked  excrement'  for 
sa  'excrement'  has  still  a  different  intonation. 

The  mountain  is  somewhere  near  the  pass  [22:23],  to  which  it 
appears  to  give  the  name.  The  mountain  is  well  known  to  the 
Tewa  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  of  the  ränge.  One  of 
the  boys  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  is  named  Sapapiys. 

Namb6  S$iyw%pvkwafö  'heightof  the  sandstone  and  the  rabbitbrush' 
(süyw%  ;  sandstone ' ;  jpy, '  rabbitbrush '  'Chry sothamnus  bigelovii " ; 
hvaji  'height'). 

This  mountain  is  between  'AQ.atf%nuPir)f  [22:54]  and 
Pa<pv%mpiyj>  [22:57]. 

»  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit.    The  pamphlet  oontains  an  Illustration  of  the  cross  and  a  map  showing 
the  location  of  Rincon. 
•  Bandelier  in  Papers  Ärch.  Ind.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  37, 1881. 
»  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1882. 
«Gommunaates,  p.  88, 1906. 
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Namb6  StntinetäQywikeji  of  obscure  etymology  (stntmedä  apparently 
<Span.  sentinela  'guard'  although  the  writer  learned  of  no  such 
Span,  place-name;  ^orywj^ceji  'pueblo  ruin  '  <^qryu)\  'pueblo,'  Jceji 
'  old'  postpound).  A  Namb6  informant  gave  this  as  the  name  of 
a  pueblo  ruin,  which  he  located  a  short  distance  north  of  [22:21]. 

(1)  Eng.  Spirit  Lake.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  "Spirit  Lake."1 
(2)  Span.  Laguna  del  Espiritu  Santo  'Holy  Ghoet  lake.' 
=  Eng.  (1).     "  Espiritu  Santo  Lake." * 

The  trail  to  Spirit  Lake  follows  a  charming  little  stream  ten  miles  throngh 
the  woods,  up  an  appropriate  cafion,  to  where  the  little  lake  lies  hidden  away 
in  the  woods,  surrounded  by  high  rock  walle,  some  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
A  few  miles  beyond  the  white  sign  which  points  to  Spirit  Lake,  the  trail 
emerges  from  the  trees  into  an  open  glade.  On  the  right  is  Santa  Fe  Baldy 
[22:53],  12,623  feet  above  the  sea,  snowcapped  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
on  the  left,  but  a  little  lower,  is  Lake  Peak  [22:54],  a  crater  long  burnt  out, 
which  now  holds  the  Oyatal  Lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Santa  Fe  [22:55] 
and  Nambee  [22:37]  Rivers.  Far  below,  between  the  peaks,  lies  the  Bio 
Grande  Valley,  through  which  the  Rio  Grande  River  is  traceable  to  its  very 
source  by  its  fringe  of  trees.1 

The  map  given  in  the  pamphlet  cited  shows  Spirit  Lake  abont  a  mile  and 
a  half  southeast  of  the  summit  of  Baldy  Peak  [22:53].  The  data  available 
do  not  Warrant  identifying  "Spirit  Lake"  with  any  of  the  Tewa  lake  names 
of  this  region.    Illnstrations  of  this  beautiful  little  lake  have  been  published.3 

See    yAQ.atfs&nuf>ir)s    [22:54]    and    'AQßtf%nuf>i'olcewePohvi 
' Crystal  Lakes5  ' Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak',  all  under  [22:  unlocated]. 
"Stewart  Lake."1 

This  lake  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Spirit  Lake  [22: 
unlocated],  and  is  probably  situated  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Namb6, 
Namb6  TabUt'qr^wikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  little  pile  of  grass'  (ta 
'grass';  bUi  'smallroundishpile';  yQyw\keji  ' pueblo  ruin'  <Qiywi 
'pueblo',  Jceji  'old'  postpound). 
This  is  said  to  be  a  pueblo  ruin  in  the  hüls  southeast  of  Namb& 
FarnujoQje,  TxamujoQ.epdkwi  'place  of  the  great  dawn'  'lake  of  the 
place  of  the  great  dawn'  (i%amu  'dawn'  <fa  'day',  mu  'heat 
lightning'   'northern  lights';  jo  augmentative;    g.e  'down   at' 
'over  at';  f>okw\  'lake'  <po  'water',  hvi  unexplained). 

This  place  and  lake  are  most  sacred  to  the  Tewa,  being  men- 
tioned in  songs  connected  with  cachina  worship.  Most  of  the 
informants  said  that  they  had  heard  the  name  of  the  lake  and 
place,  but  do  not  know  the  location.     Several,  including  one  very 

1  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  clt. 

>  Land  of  Sanshlne,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  22, 1006. 

*  Ibid.,  opp.  p.  28;  also  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Valley  Ranch,  op.  CiL 
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trustworthy  San  lldef  onso  informant,  place  Tam/ujoge  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambä,  as  indeed  the  name  might  sug- 
gest  the  location  to  be.  The  informant  referred  to  insists  that  it 
is  a  real  place,  not  mytbical. 

Namb£  Tubaßebu'u  'bowed  back  corner'  (Tviag.e^  see  Tubag.e'Qywikeji 
[22:unlocated],  below;  bu?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  is  a  corner  in  the  hüls  near  the  upper  course  of  Mah^pawe 
[22:39];  see  Tvfoa#jQryw\kqi  [22:unlocated],  below. 

Nambä  fubag^Qywikeji  'bowed  back  pueblo  ruin'  (tu  'back';  bage 
state  of  being  'bowed'  'beut  as  under  a  load';  \yw\Jce^i  'pueblo 
ruin'  <  'Qrywi  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound). 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  at  Tubag.ebv?u,  a  dell  in  the  hills  some- 
where  near  the  Upper  course  of  Mahy,pawe  [23:46].  See  Tvbag.e- 
\u!u  [22:unloeated],  above. 

Nambä  TfxCjoPiyf)  Tfu^oiewe^  Tfitjo,  Tfu*jc?e  of  obscure  etymol- 
ogy  (tfu'jo  said  by  the  old  Indian  who  gave  the  name  to  refer  to 
some  kind  of  black  material;  this  is  all  he  would  explain,  and  no 
other  informant  of  whom  inquiry  was  made  was  able  to  ex- 
plain it  at  all;  Pvoß  'mountain';  hewe  'peak';  '^  diminutive). 
This  is  a  mountain  north  of  Baldy  Peak  [22:53]  and  south  of 
Sujotfa  [22:31].  It  is  a  high  mountain,  it  is  said,  but  not  so  high 
as  Baldy  Peak. 

San  Juan,  San  lldef  onso,  and  Nambä  Wijo'vqwilceji  'pueblo  ruin  of 
the  great  gap,'  referring  to  [22:29]  ( Wijo,  see  [22:29];  'Qywikrji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <  \tyw\  'pueblo,'  keji  'old'  postpound). 

This  pueblo  plays  an  important  röle  in  one  Version  of  the  Tewa 
migration  legend.  It  was  built,  so  it  is  related,  by  the  united 
Summer  and  Winter  people  af  ter  they  had  wandered  separated 
for  generations.  It  was  here  that  two-cacique  government  was 
first  instituted.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  this  ruin  has  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned  in  print.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
learn  of  its  location  more  definitely  than  that  it  is  somewhere  in 
or  near  the  great  gap  [22:29].  It  is  said  that  the  ruin  is  not  very 
large.     See  [22:29]. 

Nameless  mineral  spring.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Fritz  Müller,  of  Santa 
Fe,  owns  a  mineral  spring  situated  in  the  hills  south  of  Namb6 
and  east  of  Tesuque.  The  water  is  cold.  Some  of  it  has  been 
bottled  and  sold  in  Santa  Fe. 

[23]   NAMBrä  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  23)  shows  some  of  the  country  around  Namb6 
PueJ)lo,  especially  to  the  south.     The  region  is  claimed  by  the 
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Namb£  Indiana  and  nearly  all  the  place-names  were  obtained  f  rom 
them  and  are  in  tbe  Nambö  dialect. 

[23:1J  Namte  Creek,  see  [19:31. 

[23:2]  NamWOfe/^yMi/'M  'arroyo  behind  the  hüls',  referring  to 
[23:3]  (' Okupsgyge,  see  [23:3];  kqhu'u  'arroyo  with  barrancas' 
<  Jcq  'barranca,'  hzfu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  Mexican  water-mill  [23:4]  is  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
mouth  of  this  arroyo. 

[23:3]  NamW  'Oku,  Wkukwajl  'the  hüls'  'the  hill  heights'  ('oku 
'  hill ' ;  Tcwajh  '  height').  This  name  refers  definitely  to  the  heights 
indicated,  southwest  of  Namb£  Pueblo  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  arroyo  [23:2].  The  name  refers  also  vaguely  to  all  the  hüls 
south  of  Namb£  or  even  to  hüls  anywhere.  The  region  beyond 
[23:3]  or  beyond  the  hüls  in  general  is  called  'ohiP%yge  or  yoku- 
kwaßpzyge  (ps&yge  '  beyond ').  An  old  trail  leads  f rom  Namb£ 
Pueblo  across  [23:3]  to  [23:49]. 

[23:4]  Namb6  Po'o,  Mm&Sf'Pa'o,  MmbjVip<foH'we  'the  water-mill' 
4 the  water-mill  by  Namb^ '  'place  of  the  water-mill  by  Namb£ ' 
(po  'water5;  Jo  'metate';  JVqmbe'e,  see  [23:5];  HH  loeative  and 
adjective-formiog  postfix;  Hwe  loeative). 

This  Mexican  water-mill  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Namb^ 
Creek  [23:1]  and  a  short  distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  arroyo 
[23:2].  Indians  and  Mexicans  living  about  Namb£  have  much 
wheat  and  maize  ground  at  this  mill. 

[28:5]  (1)  N^mbe  qywi,  NimbJe  4  pueblo  of  the  roundish  earth '  '  the 
roundish  earth ',  referring  probably  to  a  mound  of  earth  (NimbJe, 
see  [25:30];  qywi  'pueblo').  This  name  was  originally  given 
to  the  pueblo  ruin  [26:30]  which  is  now  distinguished  as 
NimbJqywikeji  or  N$m$ekeji  (keji  'old'  pestpound);  for  the 
etymology  of  the  name  see  [25:30].  All  of  the  forms  of  the 
name  quoted  below  are  with  exception  of  one  of  the  Oraibi  names 
and  one  of  the  Span,  names  either  identical  or  akin.  "San 
Francisco  Nambe."1  "Namte."2  "Nambö."8  "Vampe."4 
"Namba."8   "NamiTe."6  "Namp&"7  "Mambo."8  "Mambe."8 

>  Vetancurt  (ca.  1698)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  317, 1871. 

»  MS.  ca.  1716  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  InsL  Paper$%  v,  p.  193, 1890. 

•  D'Anville,  map  Amerique  8eptentrionale,  1746. 
«  Pike,  Exped.,  8d  map,  1810. 

»  Bent  (1849)  In  Cal.  Mees.  and  Corree.,  p.  211, 1850. 

•  Simpeon,  Report  to  See.  War,  2d  map,  1850. 

•  Domenech,  Deserts  North  Amer.,  n,  p.  63. 1860. 

•  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  191, 1865. 

•  Ibid.  for  1867,  p.  212, 1868. 
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"San  Francisco  de  Nambe."1  "Nambi."2  uNa-imbe,"8  given  as 
Tewa  name.  "  Na-im-be," 4  given  as  Tewa  name.  "  NamW  "  or 
"  Nambe." 6  Bandelier  uses  these  forms  promiscuously  through- 
out  his  Final  Report.  "  N6mi;"  •  this  is  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa 
form;  it  is  evidently  merely  a  poor  spelling  of  2f$mbJe;  cf. 
Fewkes'  spelling  of  the  Hano  form  given  below.  "Na-i-mbi;"7 
given  as  the  Tewa  form.  On  hearing  a  pronunciation  of  this 
spelling  a  Tewa  Indian  said,  u  Mr.  Bandelier  didn't  hit  it  as  nearly 
as  the  old  Mexicans  did."  The  name  has  two,  not  three  syllables. 
"  Na-i-mbi "  sonnds  like  Tewa  ntfimbi  4  our '  (n4 1;  'iyf  2+  plural 
sign;  bi  possessive).  " Nambe;"8  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  form; 
cf.  Stephen's  spelling  of  the  Hano  Tewa  form,  given  above. 
"  Na-im-bai."  •  "  Nambe  (f rom  Nam-b£-6, the  native  name,  proba- 
bly  ref erring  to  a  round  hill  or  a  round  Valley)." 10    44  Nambee." ll 

(2)  Picuris  "  Nammö'löna  4  little  mound  of  earth.'"12  This  is 
important  as  a  corroboration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Tewa  name. 
With  the  syllable  -mbl-  cf.  Tewa  -bJe  and  lsleta  -hur-  in  the 
Isleta  form  quoted  below. 

(3)  Isleta  "NamburuÄp",18  given  as  the  Isleta  form.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  old  Isleta  name.  With  the  syllable  Amt-  cf. 
Tewa  bde,  Picuris  -möZ-. 

(4)  Isleta  sing.  "Nambe-höide",  plu.  "NamWhun";14  given  as 
Isleta  name  f  or  the  Nambä  people.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is 
merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(5)  Jemez  NdmbJe.  The  Nambä  people  are  called  NämbJe- 
tsffäf  (tsffäf  4  people '). 

(6)  Cochiti  J¥amb&J&.  This  is  the  old  name.  The  people  are 
called  Namb&spmae  (mse  4  people.').    Cf.  especially  Acoma  (8). 

(7)  Cochiti  Nambe.    This  is  merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(8)  Acoma  "  Nomö'6".18    Cf .  especially  Cochiti  (6). 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  TÖkwivdttewa  'Tewa  near  the  mountains' 
{tökuri  4mountain'  4mountain  ränge';  v£$  4at'  'near';  tewa 
<Tewa  Tewä  4Tewa').  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  to  the 
the  Namb6  and  Tesuque  Tewa. 

» Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  218, 1868. 
«  Cooper  In  Ind.  Äff.  Jap.,  p.  161, 1870. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  i,  p.  124, 1890. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  260. 

•  Ibid.,  paasim. 

•  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  JE***.,  p.  87, 1891. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pt.  n,  p.  83, 1892. 

•  Fewke«  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ä/kn.,  pt  i,  p.  614, 1900. 

•  Jonyencean  in  Oath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 
»•  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  15, 1910. 

u  The  Valley  Ranch,  op.  cit 

u  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

w  Hodge,  op.  cit,  p.  16. 

"Gatschet  Isleta  MS.  vocab.  in  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1886,  cited  in  Handbook  Inda,,  pt  2,  p.  15, 1910. 
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(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Nambe.    This  is  merely  a  Span,  loanword. 

(11)  Eng.  Nambä  Pueblo,  Nambe  Pueblo,  Nambä,  Nambe. 
(<Span.). 

(12)  Span.  NambS.    (<Tewa  N$mbJe). 

(13)  Span.  "San  Francisco  Nambe".1  "San  Francisco  V  "St. 
Francis".8  "San  Francisco  de  Nambe".4  This  saint-name  is  no 
longer  in  use,  altbough  it  is  well  known  to  the  Indiana  that  St 
Francis  is  tbe  patron  saint  of  the  pueblo. 

Namb£  is  the  second  village  known  by  the  name  NümkJe.  The 
first  village  called  N$m\Je  is  the  pueblo  ruin  [25:30],  which  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  is  a  very  ancient  pueblo.  Cf .  NamW 
settlement  under  [23:unlocated]. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Indians  now  inhabiting  Namb£  Pueblo, 
Bandelier  says:  "The  people  of  Namb£  are  a  Compound  of  origi- 
nal Tehuas  [Tewa],  of  Navajos,  and  of  Jicarilla  Apaches".5  The 
writer's  Nambä  informants,  who  were  reliable,  stated  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  Navaho  or  Jicarilla 
Apache  blood  existing  in  the  Nambä  body  of  Indians.  They  said 
further  that  there  is  not  a  Single  Athapascan  Indian  settled  at 
Nambä  at  present,  but  that  one  of  tbe  former  caciques  of  the 
pueblo  was  of  Navaho  extraction.  Bandelier  mentions  as  former 
pueblos  of  the  Namb^  Indians:  "T'o  B'hi-päng-ge"  (a  name  which 
means  merely  'beyond  the  mountain'  [25:14]  and  could  be  applied 
to  any  or  all  of  the  pueblo  ruins  [25:18],  [26:23],  and  [25:30]  and 
perhaps  to  other  pueblos;  see  introduction  to  sheet  [23]);  "Ke 
gua-yo"  [22:40];  "A-ga  Uo-no"  [22:41];  and  "Ka-ä-yu"  [22:42].6 

Hewett7  mentions  as  former  pueblos  of  the  Nanib£  these  same 
four  village  names  given  by  Bandelier,  and  adds  S%p%wd  [4:8]: 

Plus  loin,  ce  sont  les  ruinee  de  Keguaya  [22:40],  &  quelques  milles  ä  Test  de 
Nambe  et  de  Tobipange  [see  above],  ä  8  milles  au  nord-est;  on  suppose  que  ce 
sont  celles  des  villages  historiques  des  Nambe.  Les  ruines  d'Agauono  [22:41] 
et  de  Kaayu  [22:42]  sur  le  Santuario,  ä  quelques  milles  plus  loin  au  nord-est, 
indiquent  probablement  l'ancienne  rtteidence  de  certains  clans  des  Nambe,  et 
les  traditions  rattachent  cette  tribu  ä  celle  des  Sepawi  sur  Poued  £1  Rito,  dans 
la  vallee  du  Chama. 

>  Vetancurt  (ca.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  ni,  p.  317, 1871. 

«  Villa-ßenor,  Theatro  Amer.,  n,  p.  426, 174S.  ' 

«Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  p.  80, 1855. 

«  Ward  In  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  218, 1868. 

•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  261, 1890. 

•Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  84.  1892.  Mr.  Hodge  in  forma  the  writer  that  he  made  special  inqulry  regarding 
these  names  while  at  NamW  In  1895  and  was  informed  that "  To  B'hi-päng-ge"  is  a  ruin  in  the  Mora 
Mountains  about  6  miles  east  of  Nambe;  "Ke-gua-yo"  is  about  8  miles  southeast  of  Nambe,  and 
"A-ga  Uo-no"  (pronounced  Agawano  by  the  Nambe  Informant)  about  4  miles  to  the  eastward,  in 
the  Mora  Mountains.  The  exact  localtiy  of  "  Ka-a-yu  "  could  not  be  given,  although  the  name  was 
known  to  the  Indians.  A  ruin  called  Kekwail  is  situated  near  Agawano,  and  another,  known  as 
Kopiwari,  lies  about  5  miles  north  of  the  present  Nambe. 

'Communautes,  p.  88, 1908. 
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Jeanpon *  writes : 

I  have  heard  some  stories  that  the  people  of  Nambe  lived  in  Pesede-uinge 
[5:37]  at  one  time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  corroborate  them  as  I  have  not 
had  the  time. 

Nambä  Indiana  informed  the  w riter  that  the  ruins  [22:40], 
[22:41],  [22:42],  [28:86],  [26:8],  [26:18],  [26:23],  and  [26:80] 
were  built  and  inhabited  by  their  ancestors  at  various  times  in 
the  past.  The  unlocated  Wijo^qywikeji  [22:unlocated]  was  in- 
habited  by  their  ancestors  with  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Tewa 
Indians  of  other  villages.  The  old  Winter  cacique  of  Nambä 
knew  the  name  and  location  of  8sßP%w&  [4:8]  and  said  the  Nambä 
or  Tewa  people  used  to  live  at  that  pueblo,  but  the  latter  inf or- 
mation  was  gained  only  as  an  answer  to  a  leading  question.  A 
number  of  Tewa  knew  of  S%p%wd  ruin,  but  not  one  seemed  to 
know  definitely  that  Namb6  people  used  to  live  there.  Oppor- 
tunity  has  offered  to  ask  only  one  San  Ildefonso  and  one  Santa 
Clara  Indian  about  the  tradition  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Namb£ 
Indians  formerly  inhabited  P%eseJ^qfjw\keyi  [6:37].  They  had 
not  heard  of  such  a  tradition.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jean$on  ob- 
tained  his  information  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  estufa  (kiva)  at  Namb6,  and  this  is 
a  Winter  estufa.  The  only  cacique  is  a  Winter  cacique.  This 
estufa  is  of  the  round  above-ground  type,  like  the  south  estufa  of 
San  Ildefonso.  It  contains  some  f aces  of  kosä  crudely  painted  on 
the  pillars  of  its  interior.  The  estufa  is  in  the  somewhat  irregulär 
courtyard  of  the  village  about  200  feet  east  of  the  Government 
schoolhouse.  The  old  cacique  says  that  he  has  been  told  by 
Indians  now  dead  that  the  high  land  where  the  church  [23:10] 
Stands  was  covered  in  earlier  times  with  houses  of  the  pueblo. 
See  [26:30],  [23:10],  [23:11],  [23:12],  [23:6],  [23:7],  [23:8],  [23:9]. 

[23:6]  NambÄ  Tsehu'u  'eagle  arroyo'  (tse  'eagle'  of  any  species;  huJu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Thewhole  arroyo  is  called  thus.  Cf. 
the  names  [24:15],  [24:6],  [24:7],  and  [24:8].  The  part  of  this 
arroyo  immediately  west  of  Nambä  Pueblo  is  called  by  the  Namb6 
Indians  4west  arroyo',  the  part  immediately  north  of  Nambä 
Pueblo  'north  arroyo';  see  [23:7],  [23:8]. 

[23:7]  NamW  TäbmpijJxQfhjtu  "west  arroyo'  (t8$?npije  4west' 
<t8<j,ys  4to  set',  pije  4toward';  %y  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  hv!u  Marge  groove'  4 arroyo').  The  part  of  the 
arroyo  [23:6]  immediately  west  of  Nambä  Pueblo  is  called  thus. 
See  [23:6],  [23:8].    Cf.  [23:12]. 

» Exploration  in  Chama  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Reeord*  qfthe  Past,  Mar.- Apr.,  p.  106, 1911. 
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[23:8]  Namb6  P\mpijJ\'Qfhu'u  i north  arroyo'  (Pympije  ' north5 
<P\Vf  'mountain'  4up  country',  pije  'toward';  %y  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hu'u.  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  part  of  the  arroyo  [23:6]  imraediately  north  of  Nambä 
Pueblo  is  called  thus.     See  [23:6],  [23:7].     Cf.  [23:12]. 

[23:9]  Nambö  $Po,  '4?P°&e  'the  race-track'  'place  down  at  the  race- 
track'  ('#  'to  run';  Po  'track'  'trail'  'road';  Q.e  'down  at' 
'over  at'). 

This  track  for  ceremonial  foot-racing  is  now  seldom  used.  It 
extends  several  hundred  f  eet  in  an  east-west  direction  on  the  level 
land  north  of  the  part  of  the  Tsehtfu  [23:6]  called  Pimpije'iys- 
huJu  [23:8]  and  due  north  of  Nambö  Pueblo.  This  is  the  only 
race-track  which  at  present  exists  at  Namb6,  so  far  as  could  be 
learned. 

[23:10]  Nambä  Mishte,  Nwrd>J\mmkhte  'the  church'  '•Nambä  church' 
(rnisate  'church'  <  muh  <  Span,  misa  ' Roman  Catholic  inass',  te 
'dwelling-place'  'house';  N$mk£e,  see  [23:5];  'iyy  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix). 

[23:11]  Namb6  Niüu>  N^rnberwUu  'below'  '  below  the  roundish  earth' 
ref erring  to  [23 :ö]  (na'u  'below';  N$mk£e,  see  [23:5]).  This 
name  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  low  land  about  a  hundred  f eet  wide 
extending  along  NamW  Creek  [23:1]  at  Namb6  Pueblo.  lt  is 
applied  especially  to  the  part  of  this  low  land  due  south  of  Nambö 
estufa  (see  [23:5])  and  just  west  of  the  gulch  [23:12]. 

There  is  a  spring  at  this  place  which  is  thought  to  contain  better 
water  than  that  obtained  f  rom  the  creek  or  f  rom  the  irrigation 
ditches. 

[23:12]  Namb6  rqmpije^iykqhu^u  'eastern  arroyo'  (fqmpije  'east' 
<fqr)S  4sun\  pije  'toward';  *iyj>  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  JcQhtfu  4  arroyo  with  barrancas'  <kq  'barranca',  hxüu 
'  large  groove '  ' arroyo'). 

This  is  a  small  gulch  just  east  of  Namb6  Pueblo.  Cf.  [23:7] 
and  [23:8]. 

[23:13]  Namb6  '  (/epiys  of  obscure  etymology  (V*  unexplained,  possi- 
bly  mfeaning  Mittle  metate'  or  'little  scar'  but  the  intonation  is 
wrong  for  either  of  these  interpretations;  P\Qf  'mountain'). 

The  two  circles  on  the  map  indicate  the  location  and  extent  of 
tbe  hill  or  hüls  thus  called. 

[23:14]  NamW  PoqwcwPi  'drag  water  gap'  (Po  'water';  gwa  'to 
drag';  wiH  'gap').  Why  the  gap  is  thus  called  was  not  under- 
stood  by  the  informants.  A  San  Ildefonso  Indian  said  that  it 
refers  perhaps  to  the  sluggish  manner  in  which  water  flows  through 
the  sand. 

The  main  wagon  road  connecting  Namb£  with  Santa  Fe  passes 
through  this  gap. 
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[23:15]  Namta  P'aboudJcwaje^  P'aboui  'height  of  the  roundish  hül  of 
the  yucca'  '  roundish  hill  of  the  yucca '  (pxa  yucca  '  Yucca  bac- 
cata';  boai  *  roundish  hill'  of  large  size;  kwajb  '  height'). 

The  ends  of  Tqntehvaj^  [23:16]  tapering  toward  the  south  and 
east  are  called  thus.     See  [23 :16]. 

[23:16]  Namb6  rqntehvajh  4sun  dwelling-place  height'  (tfqrjf  'sun'; 
te  'dwelling-place'  'house';  hvaji  'height')  For  the  name  cf. 
Twn^dkwaqh  [17:9].     The  name  is  peculiar  and  poetic. 

This  great  bare  hill  has  a  high  rounded  point  to  the  northwest. 
To  the  south  and  east  it  runs  out  into  Pabou.ikwajh  [23:15].  See 
also- [23:17]. 

[23:17]  Nambö  Tqntebxüu  '  sun  dwelling-place  corner'  {Tqnte-,  see 
[23:16];  butu  'large  low  roundish  place'). 

This  large  dry  corner  is  west  of  and  sheltered  by  [23:16],  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

[23:18]  Namb6  KUajitcCa  'gentle  slope  where  the  prairie-dogs  move 
about'  (Jcida,  said  to  be  an  old  form  equivalent  to  Jci  'prairie- 
dog',  just  as  one  hears  in  modern  Tewa  both  pe  and  peua  applied 
to  what  is  apparently  but  oüe  species  of  rodents,  resembling  kan- 
garoorats;  ji  Ho  move  about,  at,  orin  a  place';  ta'a  4gentle  slope'). 
Prairie-dogs  actually  live  at  the  place.  The  prairie  a  short  dis- 
tance.east  of  Namb6  Pueblo  is  called  thus.     Cf.  [23:22], 

[23:19]  NamM  Pibuhu'u,  see  [24:39]. 

[23:20]  Namb4  Tajihttu,  see  [24:43]. 

[23:21]  NarnW  Rawopiyf,  see  [24:44]. 

[23:22]  Nambä  Wöbe  'high  piain'  (unanalyzable). 

The  name  refers  to  a  large,  level,  barren  area  exceeding  a  mile 
Square. 

[23:23]  Nambö  P%nfuqw^al&J$\yfhu!u  'arroyo  by  the  round  hüls 
of  the  snaky  mountain-mahogany  thickets',  ref erring  to  [23:24] 
(P%njwqw%kabou>i,  see  [23:24];  ^ygf  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  hvtu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  down  betweeu  the  little  hüls  [23:24]  and  the 
height  [23:16].       • 

[23:24]  Namb6  P%nj>uqwd$cdko*i  'the  round  hüls  of  the  snaky  moun- 
tain-mahogany thickets'  (p%nfu  'snake';  $i0#''mountain  mahog- 
any'  'Cercocarpus  parvifolius';  lea  'denseness'  'dense'  '  forest' 
'thicket';  boti  Marge  roundish  pile'  'round  hill'). 
These  hüls  give  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [23:23]. 

[23:25]  (1)  Namb6  'Obipowe  'duck  creek'  ('obi  'duck';  fiowe  ' water' 
'creek'  <po  'water',  we  locative). 

(2)  Tesuque  Rutqn\hu^u  'pointed  rock  arroyo',  ref  erring  to 
[23:37]  (ltutga-,  see  [23:37];  n\  a  Tesuque  form  of  *\i)f  locative 
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and  adjective-forining  postfix;  hjüu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     It 
is  well  known  at  Nambö  and  Tesuque  that  tbe  names  differ. 

(3)  Span.  Chupadero  Creek  'sucking  place  creek'.  For  the 
name  cf.  [14:87],  [22:51],  [22:58].  The  upper  course  of  this 
arroyo  is  called  by  the  Namb6  P%$>o,  see  [23 :34].  Name  [23 :25] 
and  name  [23:34]  begin  to  be  applied  about  where  [23:33]  joins 
the  waterway.  Whether  the  Tesuque  and  Span,  names  apply  like 
the  Namb6  name  to  the  lower  course  only  or  include  [23:34]  has 
not  been  determined.  On  the  writer's  first  visit  to  Namb£  it  was 
learned  that '  Obipowe  is  sometiraes  also  called  ^TJfowe  'awl  creek' 
('#  'awl'  'punch')  but  this  Information  is  probably  incorrect. 
See  [23: 37],  [23:34]. 

[23:26]  Namb6  Jimp'ag^i^ohu  'hüls  of  the  broad,  flat  place  of  the 
willows',  ref erring  to  [23:27]  {J$mpKagi,  see  [23:27];  HH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  'oku  'hill').  These  low  hüls  are 
evidently  named  from  the  arroyo  [23:27]. 

[23:27]  Nambä  Jimp'agikQhu^u  '  broad,  flat  arroyo  of  the  willows' 
ijiVf  'willow';  p'ag.i  'largeness  and  flatness'  Marge  and  flat'; 
JcQhxfu  'arroyo  with  barrancas'    <kq  'barranca',   htfu  'large 
groove'  'arroyo'). 
There  appeaf  to  be  now  no  willows  in  this  arroyo. 

[23:28]  Nambä  S$yiD%faxxiQfi  'sandstone   mesa'  {9$yw%  'sandstone'; 

kwag.6  '  mesa '  '  height ').     It  is  said  that  the  Namb6  people  say  also 

S<iyw%wa(ie;  the  last  two  syllables  they  do  not  understand,  but 

take  them  to  be  equivalent  to  -kwag.e. 

This  is  a  flattish  hill.     It  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [23:29]. 

[23:29]  NamW  S<byw%lcw<i(iJir)%hiCu,  S$^%lcwaQ.J\r)fhv?u  '  arroyo  of 
sandstone  mesa',  ref  erring  to  [23:28]  {S^rjfw^hDagfi,  S4yw%wag.e9 
see  [23:28];  '$#./  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hin 
'  largo  groove '  arroyo '). 

[23:30]  Nambö  fsewati  'great  yellow  gap'  (ike  'yellowness'  'yellow'; 
wcuii  '  wide  gap ').  Cf .  "fssewaui  [15 :23].  A  y ello wish  hill  appears 
to  be  called  by  this  name.     The  name  gives  rise  to  that  of  [23 :31]. 

[23:31]  Namb6  Tsewcuiihifu  'great  yellow  gap  arroyo',  ref  erring  to 
[23:30]  (fsewaMi,  see  [23:30];  hv!u  Marge  groove'  arroyo'). 

[23:32]  Nambö  ^Inf^t^^e  '  round  sinoke  house'  (Hns%  'smoke';  te 
'dwelling-place'  'house';  brfe  'roundishness'  'roundness  like  a 
ball').  Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known  to  the  writer's 
informants. 

[23:33]  Namb6  T$nty,v)%?ir)qwoQ.e  'flute  talkdelta'  (tzy  />  'hollow  tube' 
'flute';  ty,ws&  said  to  mean  'to  talk'  'to  whistle',  the  ordinary 
word  meaning  '  totalk'  beingsiraply  ty;  'iyf  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix;  qwoge  '  delta '  '  down  where  it  cuts  through '  <  qwo 
'to  cut  through',  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  Why  the  name  is 
given  was  not  known  to  the  informants. 
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[38:34]  Namte  &zpo,  see  [22:38]. 

[28:36]  Nambö  Pwyw%hixtjl  'buttocks   thorn    height'  (pu  'region 

aboutthe  anus'  'buttocks';  yw&  *  thorn';  kwajä  '  height'). 
This  is  quite  a  high  mesa;  its  sides  though  steep  are  not  cliffs. 

Why  the  name  is  given  was  not  known  to  the  informants.    Cf. 

[23:36],  [23:38]. 
[28i36]  Namb6  Pur^^kwajffQywikefi  'buttocks  thorn  height  pueblo 

ruin'  (Puyw%kwajii  see  [23:35];  ^Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin'  <  *Qywi 

'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postpound). 
This  is  an  ancient  adobe  pueblo  ruin,  said  to  have  been  inhab- 

ited  by  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Namb6  people. 
[28:37]  Namb6  Itutq4twe,  ltutqdi?*  'place  of  the  painted  rock'  'the 

painted  rock'  (hu  'rock'  'stone';  tq'a  'a  painting';  Hwe  locative; 

V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postpound). 
This  is  a  large  isolated  rock,  on  the  west  face  of  which  faint 

Indian  pictographs  as  well  as  partially  obliteratedMexican  letters 

are  still  to  be  seen.    This  rock  gives  the  waterway  [23:25]  its 

Tesuque  name. 
[28:38]  Namb6  Puyw3&hjDaj8\nfv?u  'projecting  point  of    buttocks 

thorn  height',  ref erring  to  [28:85]  (Puyw%kwaji,  see  [23:35]; 

*V9f  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  fv!u  '  horizontally 

projecting  corner  or  point'). 
[23:39]  Namb6  Tanc^babuhu,uit  Krrojoot  dry  field  corner',  referring 

to    [23:40]    (Tanalafytfu,    see    [23:40];    hv!u    'large    groove' 

'arroyo'). 
[23:40]  Namb6  Tanatahfu  'dry  field  corner'  (&&  'dryness'    'dry'; 

nctba  'cultivable  field';  bv?u  'large  low  roundish  place'). 
It  is  said  that  this  arid  corner  was  cultivated  long,  long  ago. 

The  place  gives  the  name  to  the  gulch  [23:39]. 
[28:41]  Namb6 '  Obajatria  'gentle  slope  of  an  unidentified  species  of 

weed  called  ^öbaja^  (foiaja  a  kind  of  weed;  tcüa  'gentle  slope'). 
There  were  none  of  the  ^dbaja  weeds  on  the  slope  when  the 

writer  visited  it. 
[23:42]  Namb6  P *ep 'apirul?*  'place  of  the  half -burnt   wood'  (p*e 

'wood'    'timber'   'log';  pKa  'to  burn'   'state  of  being  burnt' 

'burnt';  p$ys  'half  in  the  sense  of  'not  thoroughly  or  com- 

pletely';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).     The  name 

refers  to  the  beight  south  of  Namb6  Creek  opposite  [23:43].     No 

burnt  wood  was  seen  at  the  place. 
[23:43]  Namb6  Tdiyfhvtu  'cottonwood  arroyo '  (te 4  cottonwood  tree' 

'  Populus  wislizeni';  '$#y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix; 

hjüu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  dry  gulch  enters  NambÄ  Creek  just  below  the  locality 

[23 :  45].    The  gulch  begins  at  the  locality  [23 :  44]. 
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[28:44]  NamW  Kukt%p'ag.e  '  gravelly  flat  place'  (kuk%%  'gravel'  <ku 

'stone',  Jc%$  as  in  *ok*%  '  sand';  jp'#  '  largeness  and  flatness ' ' Marge 

and  flat5;  gö  "down  at'  'over  at'). 
This  is  a  high,  arid,  somewhat  sandy  and  gravelly  place.  .  Here 

[23:43]  begins. 
[28:45]  Nambö  PoteejibJe  'small  corner  of  the  yellow  squash(es)'  (po 

'squash'  'pumpkin';  ikeji  'yellowness'  'yellow';  Itfe  'small  low 

roundish  place'). 
This  is  a  little  dell  on  both  sides  of  Namb£  üreek  at  a  sharp 

tum  in  the  creek.    There  are  some  cottonwood  trees  there,  also 

cultivated  fields. 
[28 :  46]  Namb6  MqhyP&we,  see  [22 :  39]. 
[28:47]  NambÄ  Tsy/tkmfifajPu  'arroyo  of  the  yellow  tey,'  an  unidenti- 

fied  weed   (Tsytserifi-,  see  [25:58];    Äw'w  'large   groove'  'ar- 

royo').    Whether  the  name  Tsyibenfi-  ref erred  originally  to  this 

arroyo  or  to  the  mountain  [25:58]  is  uncertain. 
[28:48]  Nambö  Kq&oQ.e,  '  01cup%7)gekQ8og.6  'place  of  the  big  arroyo' 

6  place  of  the  big  arroyo  beyond  the  hüls'  {fco  '  barranca';  so 

fclargeness'   'large';  g.e  'down  at'   6over  at';  'OJcuP%yge9   see 

under[23:3]). 
The  upper  course  of  this  large  arroyo  is  called  F%tfq4a,hu?u 

see  [23:58]. 
[28:49]  Nambö  Tdssehwajb  '  height  of  a  kind  of  whitish  earth  called 

tds^  found  at  this  place  and  of  which  no  use  is  made  <te  un- 

explained,  ü%  'whiteness'   'white1).     Cf.  [23:50]. 
There  are  inany  small  piles  of  stones  on  top  of  this  height, 

seemingly  placed  there  for  some  religious  purpose.     See  [23:50], 

[23:51],  [28:52]. 
[28:50]  Nambä   Tdk%by)u  'corner  of  a  kind  of  whitish  earth  called 

tdb&  (Tet8%-y  see  [23:49];  \\jüu  'large  low  roundish  place').     Cf. 

[23:49].     This  name  is  applied  to  the  locality  between  [23:49]  and 

the  arroyo  [23 :  48].     See  [23 :  49],  [23 :  51],  [23 :  52]. 
[28:51]  A  large  artificial  pile  of  earth. 
[23:52]  Several  small  piles  of  stones. 
[23:53]  Old  and  partially  obliterated  wagon  road  connecting  Nambä 

Pueblo  and  Callamongue  [21:25]. 
[28:54]  Namb6  Qw%puPo>dku  'mountain  mahogany  roots  water  hill' 

(gw%  'mountain  mahogany'  'Cercocarpus  parvifolius'  called  by 

the  Mexicans  palo  duro;  pu  '  base'  'root' ;  po  '  water'  *  spring'; 

'öfcw 'hill').     1t  was  said  that  there  is  no  place  called  merely 

QwszpuPo. 
This  small  hill  is  correctly  located  on  the  sheet.    The  old 

wagon  road  [23:53]  passes  between  this  hill  and  [23:49]. 
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[28 :  55]  Nambä  Petsfcta  *  lean  ooyote  slope '  ($e  4  coyote ' ;  tri '  leanness' 
4  leän ' ;  Va  '  steep  slope '). 

This  slope  runs  up  high  toward  the  south.  In  summer  it  is 
grassy  and  green.    The  white  Stratum  [23:56]  is  at  this  place. 

[23:56]  NB,mb6/Hins$i8%,funs$li&i>u)e  6  the  white  white-earth' 4  place 
of  the  white  white-earth'  (Junf%  4a  kind  of  white  earth',  see 
Minerals;  t8%  'wbiteness'  4  white';  Hwe  locative). 

This  is  a  broad  Stratum  of  white  at  a  place  [23:55],  marked  by 
the  presence  of  cliffs. 

[23:57]  Namb6  Ps&tfqüaPo,  P%fg4aPopi  4  spring  of  the  deer  wanting 
to  tremble'  (p%  4mule-deer';  t%q^a  4to  want  to  trepible'  'to  be 
about  to  tremble'  <tfq,  usually  fafq,  'to  tremble',  $cCa  4to 
want';  Po  4 water'  'spring';  Pqpi  'spring'  <po  4 water',  pi  4to 
issue').  The  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  very  clear  to  the 
informants. 

This  is  a  perennial  spring  of  good  water  at  the  f  oot  of  a  cliff  of 
soft  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo  bed.  The  spring  gives 
the  name  [23:58]  to  the  upper  part  of  the  arroyo. 

[23:58}  Namb£  Psetfqiahifu  4 arroyo  of  the  deer  wanting  to  tremble' 
said  to  refer  to  the  spring  [23:57]  (P&tfq4a9  see  [23:57];   hv?u 
4large  groove'  4 arroyo'). 
The  upper  part  of  the  KqzoQß  [23:48]  is  called  thus. 

[23:59]  Nambö  Nimpihegi  'red  earth  with  many  little  gulches'  {n4yf 
4earth';  ^a'redness'  'red';  hegi  'gulched'  <hie  4 little  groove' 
4gulch'  fcarroyito',  g.i  as  in  many  adjectives  which  denote  shape). 
Cf.  [18:3]. 

The  large  region  bearing  this  name  is  reddish  in  color  and  much 
cut  by  small  gulches.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  N<j,mpibv?u 
[23:60].  All  the  vague  region  beyond,  i.  e.  south  of  NümpiJiegi, 
is  called  N^pips^yge  4  beyond  the  red  earth '  (pseyge  4  beyond '). 

[28: 60]  Namb£  Nqmpifytfu  4  large,  low,  roundish  place  of  the  red  earth ' 
(nimpi-,  as  in  [23:59];  \i£u  4  large,  low,  roundish  place'). 

[23:61]  Tesuque  Creek,  see  [26:1]. 

[23:62]  Tesuque  'Aty,^%p%/QgJir)fkQ7vu?u,  see  [26:2]. 

Unlocatbd 

Nambä  names  of  places  not  at  all  definitely  located  are  included 
here. 

BihiEbitegwa  'the  houses  of  the  Vigils'  {ßihü  <Span.  Vigil,  family 
name  +%i  possessive  +teqwa  4house'  <te  4dwelling-place,'  qwa 
denoting  state  of  being  a  receptacle).  The  name  refers  to  a  group 
of  four  or  five  houses  near  Namb£  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Namb£  Pueblo.  The  houses  are  the  homes  of  Namb6  Indians  the 
Mexican  family  name  of  most  of  whom  happens  to  be  Vigil. 
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Hence  the  name.    The  place  is  sömetimes  called  in  Eng.  Upper 

Namb£. 
Nambä  BuwcäakuHwe  'dry  bread  stone  place'  (buwa  'bread';  ia  'dry- 

ness'  'dry';  Jeu,  leo  ' stone';  Hwe  locative). 
A  place  east  of  Namb6.     Why  tbe  name  is  given  was  not  known 

to  tbe  Informant. 
Nambä  Johekewe    'cane-cactus    arroyito    height'    (Jo    'cane-cactus' 

'Opuntia  arborescens';   hie  Mittle  groove'   'arroyito'  'gulch'; 

hewe  ' height'  'peak').     The  name  may  refer  to  one  or  more  than 

one  arroyito. 
The  place  is  somewhat  east  of  Namb£. 
Namb6  KafuwLU  'leaf  point'  (Jca  'leaf';  fvüu  'horizontally  projeet- 

ing  corner';  wiM  '  horizontally  projeeting  corner'). 
This  is  a  height  east  of  Namb&     See  Kafuwu{?Qyw\keyi,  below. 
Namb6  KafuwuVqywUceji  'leaf  point  pueblo  ruin'  (Kafuwiii,  see 

next  item  above;  ^qyw\k^i  ' pueblo  ruin'  <'oywi  'pueblo',  Jceji 

'old'  postpound).     This  is  the  name  applied  to  a  small  pueblo 

ruin  said  to  exist  on  top  of  KafuwUi.    The  informant  knew  no 

details  concerning  it  and  nothing  about  its  history. 
Namb6  Kw%Hrjkqqe  'oak   arroyo'   (hv%   'oak';   %y>  locative  and 

adjeetive-forming  postfix;  Jcq  'barranca';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
This  is  a  gulch  east  of  Namb£. 
Namb£  Sowäg.e,  ltowag.enu'u  '  place  down  where  th^  hair  is  or  was 

dressed'  'place  down  beneath  where  the  hair  is  or  was  dressed' 

(kawä  'to  dress  hair';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  rwtu  'beneath'). 
This  is  a  place  east  of  Namb6. 
NambÄ  Ituhajb,  Ruhajtfiwe  'the  hanging  rock'  'place  of  the  hanging 

rock'  0cu  'stone'    'rock';    haji    'to  hang'  intransitive;    'iwe 

locative). 
Nanibö  Sufiboud  'round  hillof  the  red  rock(s)'  0cu  'ötone'  'rock';  pi 

'redness'  'red';  fo*>  'round  hill').     Cf.  [25:40]. 
A  place  several  miles  southwest  of  Namb6;  some  Mexicans  live 

there,  it  is  said. 
Nambä  Ry,pohu?u  'cob  creek'  (ky,  'cob'  'corn-cob';  pohu^u  'creek 

with  water  in  it'  <Po  'water',  hin  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
A  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Namb& 
Span.  Rio  de  en  Medio,  Rio  en  el  Medio,  'middle  river',  said  to  be  a 

southern  tributary  of  Nambö  Creek.    Cf.  [22:28]. 
Eng.  and  Span.  Nambä  settlement.     The  name  Nambö  is  applied 

rather  vaguely  to  all  the  country.  about  Nambä  Pueblo.     Namb6 

post-office  is  at  present  in  a  störe  kept  by  a  Mexican  about  half  a 

mile  west  of  Nambö  Pueblo.     Some  Mexicans  who  live  a  short 

distance  east  of  Pojoaque  say  that  they  live  at  Namb£. 
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Namb6  ^jfw^yjJcQffe,  ^wstyjhuhi  4rock-pine  arroyo'  (ywseyf  'rock- 
pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum';  Tcq  'barranca';  ge  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
hu'u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  is  an  arroyo  in  the  mountains  east  of  Namb6. 
Nambö  Pete??*  'place  of  the  steep  slope  by  tbe  water'  (po  'water'; 
Va  'steep  slope';  V  locative  and  adjective-forining  postfix). 

This  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Nambe.     It  is  north  of 
Pofcndtwe;  see  next  item  below. 
Namb6  Poferuliwe  'empty  water  place'  (po  'water';  fayf  'emptiness' 
'empty';  Hwe  locative). 

This  place  is  in  the  mountains  east  of  Namb£,  south  of  Po'aV/ 
see  above. 
Nambö  Po^iy/cta  'cane   slope'  (Po  'cane',   probably  'Phragmites 
communis',   called  by  the  Mexicans  carrizo;  '$#y  locative  and 
adjeetive-forming  postfix;  Wä  'steep  slope'). 
This  place  is  several  miles  southeast  of  Namb£. 
Namb6  Pomawi,  said   to  mean  'where  the  water  gouges  out'  (Po 
'water';  inawi  said  to  mean  'to  gouge  out',  but  this  is  doubtful). 
This  is  a  place  in  the  mountains  east  of  Namb6. 
Namb6  P^ywPi  'black  gap'  (p\r)f  'blackneas'  'black';  vrPi  'gap' 
'pass'). 

This  is  a  gap  in  the  hüls  south  of  Namb<5.     It  is  said  that  the 
road  connecting  Nambö  and  Santa  Fe  which  passes  through  [28:14] 
passes  also  through  this  gap. 
Namb£  Qw%yj>joPo  '  water  or  creek  of  an  unidentified  species  of  rodent 
resembling  the  woodrat'  (qw%i)j>jo  a  species  of  rodent  <  qwszyf 
a  species  of  rodent,  ^0  augmentative;  Po  'water'  'creek'). 
This  is  a  creek  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nambö. 
Namb6  Qwgntsikewe  'peakof  the  eye  of  an  unidentified  species  of 
rodent  resembling  the  woodrat'  (gws&ys  a  species  of  rodent;  tsi 
'eye';  leewe  'peak'  'height'). 
This  is  a  suiall  peak  in  the  high  mountains  east  of  Nanib6. 
Nambö  SszyTcohitu  '  arroyo  of  an  unidentified  species  of  bush'  (ss&yVo 
an  unidentified  species  of  bush  the  wood  of  which  is  vefy  hard; 
hv!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  is  an  arroyo  east  of  Namb£. 
Namb£  S<p7)W%fuhvajä   'squirrel  point  height'  (8$>/qw%  a  kind  of 
squirrel;  fu)u  ' horizontally  projeeting    point';  Tcwajb  'height'). 
This  is  a  height  in  tbe  high  mountains  east  of  Nainb6. 
Namb£  SePohu'u  '  bluebird  creek '  (se  'bluebird'  of  several  species: 
Pohv?u  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <  Po  'water ',  hu*u  '  large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

This  is  an  arroyo  situated  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  sheet 
[28].     Cf .  Sepolc&ie,  next  below. 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 24 
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Nambö  Sefolceue  'bluebird  water  height'  (sepo-,  see  next  above;  Icete 

'height'). 
This  is  a  place  near  Se$ohv!u\  see  next  item  above. 
Namb6  Sih^\rjkq  'belly-ache  arroyo'  (ri  'belly';  he  'ache'  'aching'; 

^ygf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcq  'barranca'). 
This  is  a  gulch  somewhere  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  sheet 

[28]. 
Namb6  Tsepaie  'eagle's  head'  (tse  'eagle'  of  any  species;  pchie  said  to 

mean  'head'  <  Po  'head',  u>e  unexplained).     Cf.  [24:37]. 
This  is  a  hillock  south  of  Nambö,  in  piain  sight  of  the  pueblo, 

probably  somewhere  near  [23:13].     The  name  was  not  known  to 

the  inf  ormants  with  whom  the  author  took  walks  in  the  hüls  south 

of  Namb6. 
Nambö  TsiwVi  '  flaking-stone  gap'  (tePi  'ilaking-stone';  wPi  'gap'). 
This  is  a  gap  in  the  hüls  or  mountains  f  ar  east  of  Nainb6.     Cf . 

TnwiboJLi,  next  below. 
Nambö   TsiwiboJti,    'round  hill  by  flaking-stone  gap',  ref erring  to 

TsiwiH,  next  above  (bou>i  'roundish  pile  or  hill'). 
Upper  Namb6,  see  jiihilbiteqwa  under  [23:unlocated],  above. 
Vigil's  place.     See  Bihütiteqwa  under  [23:unlocated],  above. 

[24]    NAMBÜ  NORTH  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  24)  shows  the  country  immediately  north  of  Nambö 
Pueblo.  No  ruins  are  known  to  exist  in  the  area.  The  place-names 
were  all  obtained  at  Namb6. 

[24:1]  Nambö HmoQß  '  the  large  arroyo '(Aw'^' large  groove'  'arroyo'; 

so  'largeness'  'large';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 
The  uppermost  course  of  this  arroyo,  which  is  canyon-like,  is 

called  KupitePi;  see  [25:40].   The  IfiisoQe  üowe  mtoKup^yshu'u 

[21:11]. 
[24:2]  Namb6  J3yiaheg.i  'one-seeded  juniper  belts  gulched'  {hy,  'one- 

seeded  juniper'   Muniperus  monosperma';  \d)a  'woman's  belt', 

probably  here  ref  erring  to  belts  of  juniper;  heg.i  'gulched'). 
A  large  high  area  of  broken  land  lying  north  of  the  central 

course  of  the  Susog.e  is  called  thus.     It  is  said  that  until  a  few 

years  ago  the  northern  line  of  the  Namb6  Pueblo  land  grant  ran 

through  the  H^aKegi;  now  the  line  extends  south  of  this  place, 

it  Ls  said. 
[24:3]  Namb6  P*tehu'u,  see  [22:35]. 
[24:4]  Kamb6  Pelcehifu  'sharp  fruit  arroyo'   (Pe  'ripeness'  'ripe' 

'fruit';  lee  'sharpuess'  'sharp',  said,  e.  g.,  of  cactus  thorns;  hv!n 

'  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 
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[24:5]  (1)  Namb6  'Osspwe 'place  of  the  unidentified  weed  species  called 
*os%J  ('os%  a species  of  weed;  we  locative). 

(2)  Span.  Gallinero  'place  for  keeping  chickens'  'chicken  house 
or  yard ',  probably  so  called  because  of  f  ancied  resemblance  in  shape 
between  the  ridge  and  a  chicken  house. 

Both  Namb6  and  Span,  names  seem  to  refer  rather  vaguely 
to  the  whole  arid  locality. 
[24:6]  Namb6  Tsegwszywiii  ' eagle-tailpoint'  {tse ' eagle '  of  any  species; 
qw%Vf  'tail';  wiii  '  horizontally  projectingpoint',  here  ref erring 
to  the  westward  projecting  end  of  the  little  hill).     There  are  sev- 
eral  names  on  the  sheet  which  contain  tse  'eagle.' 
The  hill  by  this  name  gives  the  names  to  [24:7]  and  [24:8]. 
[24:7]  Nambö  Tseqws&gwiHps&yge  'beyond  eagle-tailpoint \  referring 
to  [24:6]  (Tsegwaeywui,  see  [24:6];  P%yge  'beyond').     This  name 
seems  to  be  applied  rather  definitely  to  the  locality  just  north  of 
the  hüls  [24:6]. 
[24:8]  Nambö  Tse^szywui'iyfhitu  '  arroyoby  eagle-tailpoint',  refer- 
I  ring  to  [24:6]  (Tseqw%i)wiiiy  see  [24: 6];  \yf  locative  and  adjective- 

i  forming  postfix;  hv!u  '  large  groove'  'arroyo '). 

I  This  arroyo  flows  into  Kupx%r)fhj?u  [21: 11].    Notice  the  places 

with  names  in  its  upper  course. 
[24:9]  Nambö  'OJcüwPi  'sandy  gap'  <?6k%i  'sand';  vrti  'gap').    This 
|  name  refers  definitely  to  a  gap  through  which  the  arroyo  [24:8] 

.  passes,  and  vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  the  gap. 

I  [24:10]  Namb6  NürUssz'QfiQ.e  'place  of  the  white  earth'  {n&yf  'earth'; 

i  ts%nj>i  'whiteness'  'white',  applied  to  the  White  Com  Maiden 

and  found   in  some  other  place-names  <ts%  'white',  nfi  un- 
j  explained  but  occurring  with  some  other  color  names;  &e  '  down 

at '  '  over  at '). 
The  earth  is  whitish  at  this  place.     There  are  low  hillocks  on 
i  the  northefn  side  of  the  arroyo  [24:8]. 

[24:11]  Namb6  Pxet£e  'trap  estufa'   {p%e  'trap'  of  any  kind;  t£e 
\  'estufa').     For  the  name  cf.  Sit  Je  [19:43].     This  name  is  applied 

i  to  two  little  Springs  in  the  bed  of  the  arroyo  [24:8]  near  the 

source  of  the  arroyo. 
[24:12]  Namb6  Mifielkqhu'uj  see  [21:32]. 
[24:13]  Namb6  Creek,  see  [19:3]. 
[24:14]  Nambfi  Tsehu'u,  see  [23:6]. 

[24:15]  Namb6  Tseqwajo,  Tseqwajo'ohu  said  to  mean  '  where  the  eagle 
dragged  very  much '  '  hill  where  the  eagle  dragged  very  much ' 
(tse  'eagle';  qwa'bo  drag';  jo  augmentative).  The  reason  for 
applying  the  name  was  not  known  to  the  informants.  There  are 
several  other  names  on  the  sheet  in  which  tse  'eagle'  appears. 
The  name  applies  to  a  small  hill  somewhat  farther  west  than  the 
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other  hüls  shown  on  this  part  of  the  sheet.  The  old  trau  f rom 
Namb6  to  Cundayö  passes  east  of  this  hill. 
[24:16]  Namb6  Ponsik*e>e,  Ponf\kK^€hwaji  4dodge  plumed  arroyo 
shrub  place'  'dodge  plumed  arroyo  shrub  height'  (ponfi  i  plumed 
arroyo  shrub'  'Fallugia  paradoxa  acuminata';  ÄV'  'to  dodge'; 
Tcwajh  'height').  The  verb  AVÄ  appears  to  be  used  much  as  is 
Eng.  'to  dodge.'  The  exact  meaning  of  the  Dame  was  not  under- 
stood  by  the  informants.  This  naine  is  applied  to  two  ridges,  the 
more  southerly  one  having  a  depression  in  its  middle. 

An  old  trail  leading  to  P'ojo  [24:21]  passes  east  of  PonfikKJe. 
[24:17]  Nambö  Hau>%i?4?ikewe  'fasting  thread  peak  or  height' 
(Hcuiseptfi-,  see  [24:19];  Tcewe  'peak'  '  height').  Perhaps  the 
name  Bia^pq^-  was  originally  applied  to  the  arroyo  [24:19]. 
See  [24:18]. 
[24:18]  Namb6  Tdbapupi,  TöbapupPvwe  'cliff  roots  come  out '  'place 
where  the  cliff  roots  come  out'  (ioba  'cliff';  pu  'base',  here 
'root'; pi  '  to  come  out'  '  to  issue';  Hwe  locative). 

A  peculiar  mineral  formation,  probably  of  fossil  origin,  is  f ound 
at  this  place.  Straight  pieces  of  brownish  stone  resembling 
f ragments  of  human  ribs  are  found  protruding  f rom  the  ground, 
1  coming  up',  here  and  there  on  the  southern  slope  of  [24:17] 
near  the  base  of  some  low  cliffs.  These  pieces  of  stone  are  said 
by  the  Nambß  Indians  to  be  thejcw  4  roots'  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
conceived  of  as  having  roots  as  does  a  plant.  Earl  and  Archie 
Bolander,  sons  of  the  teacher  of  the  Government  Indian  school  at 
Nambö,  had  also  noticed  this  formation  and  had  supposed  it  to 
consist  of  f  ossilized  bones. 
[24:19]  (1)  Nambß  HaJ>%p$iits'l?i  'fasting  thread  canyon'  (hcu%  'to 
fast'  'to  hold  a  religious  fast';  p&i  'thread';  üPi  'canyon'). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  fully  understood  by  the 
informants.  It  is  not  clear  what  'fasting'  has  to  do  with 
'thread'. 

The  locality  would  be  a  good  place  to  fast  since  it  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  food  and  water.  There  is  ordinarily  not  even  a  thread- 
like  stream  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  '  canyon '.  This  waterway 
should  be  called  a  hv?u  rather  than  a  tsi?i9  as  the  informants  re- 
marked;  cf.  -Tcqhu^u  in  Namb£  (2),  below.     Cf.  [24:17]  and  [24:21]. 

(2)  Namb6  Tobdbu^yofJcqhu^  '  cliff  corner  arroyo '  (Totabu\ 
see  [24:20];  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hqhjüu 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <Jcq  'barranca',  Twüu  'large  groove' 
4  arroyo ').  This  name  is  applied  because  the  arroyo  is  conceived 
of  as  flowing  about  the  low  place  [24:20]. 

This  arroyo  and  the  arroyo  [24:25]  are  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Tsehu'u  [24:14].     Cf.  [24:20]. 
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[24:20]  (1)  Namb6  Ha*&])$fyv!u  'fastening  thread  corner',  probably 
referring  to  [24:19]  (Baiqßptfi-,  see  [24:19];  h?u  Marge  low 
roundish  place'). 

(2)  Namb£  Totabitu  4cliff  corner'  (toha  'cliff';  bv?u  'large  low 
roundish  place ').  The  corner  is  called  thus  because  it  is  surrounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  named  little  hüls  with  cliffs  [24:17], 
[24:16],  [24:27],  and  [24:28].  The  arroyos  [24:19]  and  [24:25] 
may  be  called  af  ter  this  low  place. 

[24:21]  Namb6 Fqjo  'the  big  hole'  (p*o  'hole';  jo  augmentative). 
This  hole  is  merely  a  natural  pit  or  cave  at  the  base  of  a  tall 
cliff.  Coyotes  sleep  and  raise  their  young  at  this  place  according 
to  an  old  informant  An  old  trail  leads  between  [24:16]  and 
[24:17]  to  the  place.  The  gulch  by  the  hole  drains  into  the 
arroyo  [24:19].     See  [24:22]. 

[24:22]  Namb6  P^cjofriSu,  PKojo/p^i)q^v!u  'corner  by  the  big  hole' 
'corner  beyond  the  big  hole',  referring  to  [24:21]  (pxojo,  see 
[24:21];  bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place';  Ps&ycje  'beyond').  The 
two  forms  of  the  name  refer  to  the  same  locality. 

[24:23]  Namb6  Ho^ewe  'gray  coyote  place'  (ho  'grayness'  'gray';  $e 
4  coyote';  we  locative). 

This  place  is  a  short  distance  north  west  of  [24:32].  It  gives 
names  to  [24:24]  and  [24:25].  The  arroyo  [24:25]  begins  at  this 
place. 

[24:24]  Nambö  Sbiewep^yge  '  beyond  gray  coyote  place',  referring  to 
[24:23]  (Hofcwe,  see  [24:23]; £#9?*  'beyond'). 
The  arroyo  [24:19]  is  said  to  commence  at  this  place. 

[24:25]  (1)  Namb6  Hofcwehu'u  'gray  coyote  place  arroyo',  referring 
to  [24:23]  (Hbfawe,  see  [24:23];  fajüu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
So  called  because  it  begins  at  Hoiewe  [24:23]. 

(2)  To%cübuh\Cu  'cliff  corner  arroyo',  referring  to  [24:20]  (Toha- 

fatu,  see  [24:20];  htfu    'large    groove'  'arroyo').    Cf.  [24:19]. 

This  arroyo  and  the  arroyo  [24:19]  are  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 

Tsehu'u  [24:14].    The  little  arroyo  [24:26]  is  tributary  to  [24:25]. 

[24:26]  Namb6  N$mj>\nj$ihv!u  'black  earth  arroyo'   (nqyy  'earth'; 
p\yf '  blackness'  '  black';  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix; hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  gulch  runs  into  the  arroyo  [24:25]. 

[24:27]  Namb6  fsa&hMzyf  'white  morning'  (&%  'whiteness'  'white'; 
heJ^Qf  'morning',  cf.  the  common  expression  heJ^nffi*  'in  the 
morning'  <heKtr)f  'morning',  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

This  little  arid  knob  of  a  hill  has  a  very  pretty  and  poetic  name. 
The  old  trail  north  from  Nambö  passes  between  it  and  [24:15]. 

[24:28]  Namb6  fims%k<Qn4Fi,  fvnfse^qni^kwoje  'place  where  the 
white  earth  called  funf%  is  dug'  'height  where  the  white  earth 
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called  funf%  is  dug'  {Junf%  a  kind  of  white  earth  used  in  pottery 
making,  see  under  Minerals;  Jcqyf  'to  dig';  V*  locative  and 
ad jective-forming  postfix;  kwcyi  'height'). 

A  horizontal  layer  of  pure  white  funf%  runs  near  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  hiil  contains  two  peculiar  cave-dwellings  [24:29]  and 
east  of  it  are  the  '  water-jar  on  the  head'  rocks  [24:30]. 

[24:29]  (1)  NambS  Totiaqwa,  TolaqwaHwe  'the  cliff-dwellings'  'the 
place  of  the  cliff-dwellings'  (tota  'cliff';  qwa  denoting  state  of 
being  a  receptacle,  hereabout  equivalent  to  'cave'  or  'house'; 
Hwe  locative). 

(2)  Nambö  Ss&sdbabvwate,  Ssescifoapwnte  'ovens  of  the  S%8cüba' 
(Ss&sdba,  a  being  personated  on  certain  occasions  by  a  masked 
man  who  goes  about  Nambö  Pueblo  flogging  children  with  a  whip 
of  yucca;  buwate,  pqnte  'oven'  <buwa  'bread',  te  'dwelling- 
place'  Apartment';  pqyf  'bread'  <Span.  pan  'bread').  The 
caves  are  said  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  S%8ai>a  cere- 
mony;  hence  the  name. 

These  are  large  caves  with  flat  floors  and  roundish  roof  s,  seem- 
ingly  artificially  excavated.  Traces  of  smoke  can  be  seen  on  the 
roof  s.  These  caves  closely  resemble  the  typical  dwelling-caves  of 
the  Pajarito  Plateau.  The  caves  are  part  way  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill  [24:28].  The  hillside  forms  a  fold,  so  that  the  two  caves 
face  each  other.  The  eastern  cave  is  high  enough  f or  a  man  to 
stand  upright  in  it;  the  western  cave  is  only  about  3  feet  high. 
See  [24:28]. 

[24:30]  (1)  Namb4  P6bJ4nf%gi  'water-jar  on  the  head'  (Pof>e  'water- 
jar'  'olla'  <Po  'water',  \e  'jar'  'pottery';  '4nf%gi  'on  the 
head'). 

(2)  Namb£  Siyw%>$nf%Q.i  'sandstone  on  the  head'  (8$yw& 
'sandstone';  'i<&nf%Q.i  'on  the  head'). 

(3)  Nambö  S&ywszkJP* ' the  sandstone  necks'  'place  of  the  sand- 
stone necks'  {s^yws^  'sandstone';  lee  'necks'  'necked';  V  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

These  names  are  used  indiscriminately  in  referring  to  some 
eroded  rock  pillars  the  slender  base  of  which  supports  a  large 
and  heavy  top,  suggesting  the  figure  of  a  woman  carrying  an  olla 
on  the  head. 

[24:31]  Namb6  Wöbe,  see  [23:22]. 

[24:32]  Nambö  'AwapKiwe,  ^Awapiwehuüu  'place  of  a  kind  of  cattail 
called  'awap%/P  'corner  of  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cattail  called 
'awopV  (?awap*i  an  unidentified  species  of  cattail  with  narrow 
leaves  <*awa  'cattail',  pi  'smallness  and  flatness'  'small  and 
flat',  cf.  ^awapa  ' broad-leaved  cattail';  we  locative;  bu?u  'large 
low  roundish  place'). 
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This  name  refers  to  a  large  region.  Just  where  the  cattails 
which  gave  rise  to  the  name  grow  or  grew  was  not  known  to  the 
informants.  The  place  mentioned  gives  names  to  [24:33],  [24:34], 
and  [24:35]. 

[24:33]  Nanib6  'Awapiwehu'u  'arroyo  by  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cat- 
tail  called  'awap't?,  ref erring  to  [24:32]  ('Awap*iwe,  see  [24:32]; 
hin  4  large  groove'  'arr<?yq'). 

This  little  dry  gulch  proceeds  from  'Awapiwe  [24:32]  north  of 
the  little  mesa  [24:34]  and  disappears  in  the  high  piain  of  Wöbe 
[24:31]. 

[24:34]  Namb6  'Awap%iwekewe  'mesa  or  height  of  the  place  of  a  kind 
of  cattail  called  'awapT,  referring  to  [24:32]  (?Awap*iwe,  see 
[24:32];  hewe  'height'  'mesa'  'peak'). 

This  little  mesa  rises  abruptly  from  the  piain  with  cliff  walls  to 
a  height  of  30  f eet  or  more.  It  can  be  scaled  without  the  help  of 
tackle  only  in  two  or  three  places.  Its  top  is  flat  and  30  or  40  f  eet 
in  diameter.  There  is  a  little  water  hole  in  the  top  at  its  south- 
west  extremity  which  contained  good  water  in  October,  although 
it  was  said  that  no  rain  had  fallen  f or  several  days.  There  is  a 
cave  in  the  cliff  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mesa;  see  [24:35]. 
The  little  mesa  is  very  conspicuous  from  Namb£  Pueblo  and  from 
all  the  piain  about. 

[24:35]  Namb6  'AwapKiwekewe>imp%o  ' the  hole  in  the  mesa  or  height 
of  the  place  of  a  kind  of  cattail  called  'awap%i\  referring  to  [24: 
34]  (?Awap*iwekewe,  see  [24: 34];  '^y  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  p'o  'hole'). 

This  cave  of  [24:35],  unlike  the  caves  of  [24:28],  appears  to  be 
of  natural  origin  and  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  inhabited. 

[24:36]  (1)  NambS  'Awafrijahu'u.    (<Span.).     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Agua  Fria  'cold  water  arroyo'.  Cf. 
Tewa  (1). 

There  appears  to  be  no  name  for  this  gulch  in  the  Namb6 
language.  It  is  distinguished  by  running  in  front  of,  i.  e.,  just 
south  of  the  mesa  [24:34].  Why  the  name  'cold  water'  should 
be  applied  to  this  dry  gulch  is  not  clear. 

[24:37]  Nambö  TsePohvtu  4eagle's  head  arroyo'  (tse  4eagle  of  any 
species';  Po  4head';  hv?u  4 large  groove'  'arroyo').  Several 
place-names  on  the  sheet  contain  the  word  Ue  4eagle'.  Cf.  espe- 
cially  TsePode  under  [23:unlocated]. 

This  gulch  runs  from  Tsepohvqß  [24:38],  to  which  it  appears 
to  give  the  name,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  arid  piain. 

[24:38]  Namb6   TsePohvaß  4eaglehead  height'  (TsePo-,  see  [24:37]; 
hvaji  'height'). 
The  TsePohu'u  [24:37]  begins  at  this  place. 
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[24:39]  Namb6  Pibuhrfu,  Pibupa&rjgehitu  'red  corner  arroyo'  'arroyo 
beyond  red  corner',  ref erring  to  [24:41]  (Pibu'u,  see  [24:41]; 
P%V$e  'beyond';  hv?u  '  large  groove '   'arroyo'). 

This  arroyo  runs  straight  toward  Nambß  Pueblo,  but  its  coutsq 
becomes  obliterated  in  the  lowlands. 

[24:40]  Namb£   Popdbibu'u    'squash  flower    corner'    (po    'squash' 
'pumpkin'  '  calabash';  poVl  'flower';  fru'u  'large  low  roundish 
place'). 
This  is  an  arid  corner  amid  low  hüls. 

[24:41]  Namb6  Pibu'u  ' red  corner'  (pi  'redness'  'red';  bv)u  'large 
low  roundish  place '). 
This  corner  gives  the  names  to  [24:39]  and  [24:42]. 

[24:42]  Namb6  Pibu'lcwaß  'heights  by  red  corner',  referring  to 
[24:41]  (Püu'u,  see  [24:41];  Jcwaß  'height'). 

[24:43]  Namb6  Taßhifu  'the  straight  arroyo'  (taß  'straightness' 
'straight';  hu\i  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

The  course  of  this  large  arroyo  is  very  straight;  it  run3  toward 
Namb6  Pueblo  until  it  becomes  obliterated  in  the  lowlands.  Its 
uppermost  course  is  called  PxeUawilvi£u;  see  [25:46].  Many 
places  on  its  upper  course  are  known  by  name;  see  sheet  [25]. 
When  returning  from  the  mountains  northeast  of  Namb6  the  bed 
of  the  TaßhvPu  is  the  favorite  route. 

[24:44]  Namb6  Fawdoku,  Fawopiyf  'fire  medicine  hill'  'fire  medi- 
cine  mountain'  (p*a  'fire';  wo  'medicine'  'magic';  'olcu  'hill'; 
PiVf  'mountain'). 

This  hill  is  very  well  known  at  Nambö  Pueblo.  The  Indian 
name  of  a  boy  at  Namb6  is  P%awo.  There  is  a  small  shrine 
Qculcaje)  on  top  of  the  hill.  Cf.  [24:45].  A  Namb£  schoolboy 
tried  to  etymologize  the  name  as  'yucca  medicine'  (p'a  'yucca' 
'Yucca  baccata';  wo  'medicine'  'magic')  but  the  old  cacique 
laughed  at  this  interpretation.  The  place  gives  the  name  to 
[24:45]. 

[24:45]  Nambö  P'awoPowPi  'hole  through  road  gap'  (P^awo,  see 
[24:44];  f>o  'trail',  here  'road';  wVi  'gap'  'pass'). 

An  old  wagon  road  passes  through  this  gap  between  the  hüls 
[24:44]  and  [24:46]. 

[24:46]  Nambö  Mqhy,tenulcwaj&,  Mqhy,tenuhwag.e  'heights  at  the  foot 
of  the  owl  dwelling-place'  (mqhy,  'owl'  of  any  species;  te  'dwell- 
ing-place'  'house',  also  'nest'  in  the  sense  of  dwelling-place;  nxCu 
'below'  'beneath';  Jcwaß,  kwage  'height').  The  name  indicates 
that  there  was  an  owl  dwelling-place  or  nest  somewhere  above  or 
on  top  of  these  heights,  but  no  such  dwelling-place  was  known  to 
the  informants. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  entire  length  of  the  ridge  from 
[25:58]  to  [24:44].  The  ridge  is  a  large  one,  and  its  proximity  to 
Nambö  Pueblo  renders  it  especially  well  known. 
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[26]  CUNDAYO   SHSET 

This  sheet  (map  25)  shows  Top\Qf  mountain  [26:14]  and  the  country 
about  the  mountain,  ineluding  the  Mexican  settlement  of  Cundayo. 
Cundayo  is  the  only  Mexican  settlement  known  to  exist  in  the  area 
shown  on  this  sheet,  and  is  indeed  the  only  place  with  a  well-known 
Span.  name.  Hence  the  sheet  has  been  called  the  Cundayo  sheet 
The  region  east  of  the  mountain  Topiyf  [26:14]  is  called  by  the 
Nambä  Indians  Topimpseyge  (fopiyf,  see  [26:14];  Paeyge  'beyond'). 
TopimP%r}<je  is  Bandelier's  "To  B'hi-pftng-ge,  the  former  village  of 
the  Namb6  tribe,  8  miles  northeast  of  the  present  pueblo"1  and  Hew- 
ett's  "Tobipange,  ä  8  milles  au  nord-est  [de  Namb£]."2  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Topimpseyge  can  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  pueblo 
ruins  at  fopimp^vge—to  [26:18],  [26:23],  [26:30],  and  even  to[26:8]. 

[26:1]  Santa  Cruz  Creek,  see  [16:18]. 

[26:2]  Rio  Chiquito,  see  [22:22]. 

[26:3]  (1)  Namb6  Äo&Tz^uSri'stonecanyon'  (ho,  hu  4stone'  'rock'; 

t&fi  4  canyon').    This  name  is  given  to  the  creek  canyon  both  be- 

low  and  above  the  junction  of  [26:15]. 
The  walls  are  in  many  places  high  rock-cliffs. 

(2)  Medio  Creek.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Cundayo  Creek.   (<Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  de  en  Medio,  Rio  Medio  4  creek  in  the  niiddle' 
'middle  creek'.  It  appears  that  this  name  is  given  because  the 
upper  part  of  the  creek  lies  between  [26:2]  and  [26:15].  =  Eng. 
(2).  This  name  appears  to  be  given  especially  to  that  part  of  the 
creek  above  the  confluence  of  [26:15]. 

(5)  Span.  Rio  de  Cundayo,  Rio  Cunday6  (named  after  Cunday6 
settlement  [26:7]).  This  name  was  obtained  froma  Mexican  at 
Cunday6;  it  appears  that  it  is  given  especially  to  the  part  of  the 
creek  below  the  confluence  of  [26:15]  in  the  vicinity  of  Cunday6 
settlement.     See  [26:7]. 

This  creek  rises  at  Wijo  [22:29].     The  canyon  is  large  and 

beautif  ul.     Whether  the  creek  has  any  established  Span,  or  Eng. 

name  is  doubtf  ul. 
[26:4]  Namb6  Pojegepiyy  '  mountain  downwhere  the  waters  or  creeks 

come  together',  ref erring  to  [26:5]  (Pojeg.ey   see   [26:5];   piyf 

'mountain'). 
[25:5]  Pcje&e  '  down  where  the  waters  or  creeks  come  together'  (Po 

'water'  4 creek ';  je  'to  meet'  cto  come  together';  g<?'downat' 

'over  at'). 
The  locality  of  the  confluence  of  the  creeks  [26:2]  and  [26:3] 

is  called  thus.     Cf.  [26:4]. 

lBandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  84, 1892.  »Hewett,  Communaut^s,  p.  33, 1906. 
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[25:6]  Namb6  P%pofv?u,  Psepo/uge  'deer  water  point'  'place  down 
by  deer  water  point'  {paß  'mule-deer';  Po  'water';  fv?u  'hori- 
zontally  projecting  point';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  af). 

This  is  a  projecting  corner  of  a  hill  on  the  northeast  aide  of  the 
canyon  a  short  distance  below  Cunday6  settlement  [25:7].  There 
are  Mexican  farms  on  the  bottom  lands  about  this  place.  The 
Mexicans  probably  include  this  place  under  the  name  Cundayö. 

[25:7]  (1)  Nambö  K^ijohw%%y?iH  'Mexican  settlement  at  [25:8]' 
(Ku$ijo,  see  [25:8];  JKwseky,  ' Mexican',  modified  from  hv%ky,ys 
' iron '  '  metal ' ;  Hu  locati  ve  and  ad jective-f orming  postfix) .  Cf . 
Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cunday 6  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cunday 6,  a  corruption  of  Tewa  JSy4ijo9  see  [25:8]. 
=Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  on  the  level  land  of  the  can- 
yon bottom.  It  is  mostly  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
name  Cundayö  was  obtained  from  a  Mexican  living  there.  The 
Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  March; 
1894,  locates  a  Mexican  hamlet  at  the  site  of  Cundayö,  but  calls 
it  "Escondillo."  This  is  a  mistake.  A  Mexican  hamlet  consist- 
ing  of  two  or  three  houses  situated  somewhere  in  the  canyon 
[25:3]  is  called  Escondido 'hidden'.  Just  where  this  Escondido 
is  situated  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  even  by  Mexicans 
living  about  Namb£. 

[25:8]  Nambö  Kv4ijd>q,Qwilceji  of  obscure  etymology  (Jcu^ijo  unex- 
plained,  but  evidently  containing  the  augmentative  jo  as  its  last 
syllable  as  in  the  name  Tsimajo  [22:18];  ^qywjjceji  'pueblo  ruin' 
<\ywi  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old'  postpound).  This  name  refers  to 
the  ruins  of  a  large  adobe  pueblo  on  a  level  height  west  of  and  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  present  Mexican  hamlet  of  Cun- 
day 6  [25:7]. 

This  is  claimed  by  the  Namb6  Indians  as  one  of  the  ancient 
villages  of  their  people.  No  published  reference  to  the  ruin  has 
been  found.     The  ruin  gives  the  name  to  [25:7]. 

[25:9]  Nambö  Tüuib<m  'round  hill  of  the  little  bells'  {tiiUi  said  by 
the  old  cacique  to  be  an  ancient  form  or  mutilated  form  of  tinvni 
6 little  bell';  hoJbi  'large  roundish  pile'  '  round  hill'). 
TUUi  appears  also  in  the  names  [25:10]  and  [25:11]. 

[25:10]  Namb6  TuuihiCu  'arroyo  of  the  little  bells"  {Tuüi,  see 
[25:9];  hu?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [25:9]  and  [25:11]. 

This  gulch  begins  at  [25:11]  and  discharges  into  Santa  Cruz 
Creek  [25:1],  it  is  said. 

[25:11]  Nambß  TüUiwiH  'little  bells  gap'  {TUUi,  see  [25:9];  vtfi 
6  gap ') .     Cf .  [25 :9]  and  [25 :10]. 
This  gap  is  between  the  hüls  [25:9]  and  [25:12]. 
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[25:12]  Namb6  "Obukwaji  'height  of  'obu'u  [25:unlocated]'  (*obuJu, 
see  under  [26:unlocatedJ;  kwajd  4height'). 

[26:13]  NamW  Johukwa}^  see  [22:34]. 

[25:14]  Namb6  ToPiyf  'piffon  tree  mountain'  (jto  'pifion  tree'  'Pinus 
edulis';  Piyj9  'mountain').  There  is  a  considerable  growth  of 
pifion  od  the  mountain,  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
name  is  given. 

This  is  a  very  high,  large,  isolated  mountain,  farther  west  than 
the  other  high  mountains.  It  gives  the  name  to  the  large  and 
vaguely  defined  region  east  of  the  mountain,  which  is  called 
ToPimP%yge  4beyond  pinon  mountain'  (P%yge  'beyond');  see 
under  introduction  to  sheet  [25],  page  377.    Cf.  [26:15]. 

Although  several  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  questioned,  no 
Span,  name  for  this  mountain  could  be  learned.  The  Indian 
informants  said  that  there  is  none.  Although  the  mountain  is 
clearly  shown  on  the  Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal  Survey,  March,  1894,  no  name  is  given.  Mr.  Cosme  Herrera 
of  Namb6  states  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
names  for  most  of  the  mountains  and  creeks  in  the  wild  country 
east  of  Namb£. 

[26:15]  (1)  Namb£  foPimp%yge>iyfhit,uy  Topimp^ygehifu  'arroyo  be- 
yond  pinon  mountain',  ref erring  to  [25:14]  (ToPimP%r}ge,  as 
explained  in  the  introduction  to  sheet  [25],  above;  '$#y>  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hv)u  ' large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
The  creek  is  called  thus  because  of  its  location  with  reference  to 
ToPygf  mountain. 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Panchuelo  ?  Panchuelo  is  aug.  of  Pancho,  familiär 
form  of  Francisco,  but  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  creek  in  this 
region  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  Again,  it  may  be  a  corruption 
of  panzuelo,  '  big  belly \  Mr.  Cosme  Herrera  of  Namb6,  who 
knows  the  country  well,  says  that  [25:15]  is  the  Rio  Panchuelo  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  Santa  Fe  Sheet  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal  Survey,  March,  1894,  gives  what  is  unmistakably  this  creek 
as  "Panchuelo  Creek."  The  Indian  informants,  however,  who 
accompanied  the  author  on  the  f  oot  tour  back  of  ToP\t)f  Moun- 
tain, declared  that  [25:15]  is  not  the  Rio  Panchuelo,  which  they  say 
lies  somewhere  northeast  of  [25:15].  The  old  cacique  pointed  out 
a  trail  that  leads  from  [25:15]  to  the  Panchuelo.  The  Namb6 
name  of  the  Panchuelo,  according  to  the  old  cacique,  is  J$w%y1cePo 
4sharp  rock-pine  water';  see  under  [23:unlocated].  The  State- 
ments are  seriously  perplexing. 

There  are  three  pueblo  ruins  and  many  places  with  names 
along  the  lower  course  of  [25:15].    The  creek  forms  a  deep  can- 
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yon  in  places.     The  region  is  quite  well  wooded;  it  is  wild  and 
very  beautif  ul. 

The  portion  of  the  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Namb6  Pueblo 
[25:30]  is  said  to  be  called  Qesewlhu'ii;  see  [25:28]. 

[25:16]  Namb^  Kutyywsebo'ii  "round  hill  of  the  high  stone(s)'  (hl 
'stone';  ty,gw%  'highness'  'high';  boui  Marge  roundish  pile'). 
This  little  mountain  gives  the  name  to  [25:17]. 

[25:17]  Namb£   Kutyyw%bou£\ml}i?U)  Kutyywxbv!u   'corner  by  the 
round  hill  of  the  high  stone(s)'  'corner  by  the  high  stone(s)', 
ref  erring  to   [25:16]  (Rutyyw%bod>i,  Kufyr)W%,  see  [25:16];  fy?u 
Marge  low  roundish  place'). 
This  low  place  is  between  [25:16]  and  [25:14]. 

[25:18]  Nambö  PibiiVqywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  little  red  mound' 
(pi  'redness'  'red';  hui  'small  roundish  pile';  qywjjceji  ' pueblo 
ruin'  <^qvw\  'pueblo',  'Jceji  'old'  postpound).  Perhaps  the 
name  refers  to  the  reddish  hill  on  which  the  ruin  Stands.  Cf .  the 
designation  of  [25:30],  which  is  also  named  after  a  mound. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  a  very  ancient  pueblo,  largely  obliterated. 
The  potsherds  found  are  commented  on  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder 
as  being  of  a  very  archaic  type.  It  is  said  that  the  pueblo  was 
inhabited  by  ancestors  of  the  Namb6  Indians.  The  place  gives 
the  name  to  [25:20].     See  [25:19]. 

[25:19]  Namb6  Ty?*Vqn<lvwe  'where  the  kind  of  earth  called  ty?*  is 
or  was  dug'  (*V*i  see  under  Minerals.  Icoys  'to  dig';  Hwe 
locative). 

[25:20]  Namb6  Pi^uihu^u  'little  red  mound  arroyo',  ref  erring  to 
[25:18]  {Pibüi,  see  [25:18];  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

[25:21]  (1)  Namb6  Kifotsdi*  'place  of  the  sparkling  stones'  (hu 
'stone';  Jotsa  'sparkling';  V*  locative  and  ad jective-forming post- 
fix).   Cf.Namb£(2). 

(2)  Namb6  N^y/oUctV*  'place  of  the  sparkling  earth';  {niyf 
'earth';  yotsa  'sparkling5;  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  at  this  locality  contains  a 
sparkling  substance  like  mica.     This  is  not  utilized  in  any  way. 

[25:22]  Namb6  TsiJcwihvajd  of  obscure  etymology  (tsi  said  to  sound 
like  tsi  'eye';  Tcw{  unexplained;  hwajh  'height'). 

[25:23]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  It  closely  resembles  [25:18]  in  appear- 
ance,  being  on  a  sligh  t  ele  vation  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The 
old  cacique  tried  hard  to  think  of  its  name  but  it  had  slipped  his 
memory.  He  said  that  he  had  known  the  name  but  had  not 
thought  of  it  f or  years. 

The  ruin  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  homes  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Namb6  people. 
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[26:24]  Namb6  py?*nikwaß  'height  of  tbe  sparkling  black  mineral 
called  /#'*'  (/V*,  see  under  Minerals;  n\  said  to  be  for  \j)f 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  hwajb  *  height').  Cf. 
[26:25]. 

This  is  a  height  or  mesa  at  which  the  black  pigment  called 
fy?*,  used  for  body  painting,  is  found.  See  Tsifyfavafe  under 
[26:unlocated]. 

[26:25]  Nambe*/*^'*n$  nv!u  *  place  below  the  sparkling  black  mineral 
called  fy?*\  ref erring,  it  is  said,  to  [26:24]  (fy?*ni'>  see  [26:24]; 
rwtu  'below'  'at  the  foot  of). 

[26:26]  Namb6  Pok%nfii>d>a\  Pokaß^fu^apiyy  'bitumen  slope'  'bitu- 
men  slope  mountain',  referring  to  [26:27]  {Poksenfu,  see  [26:27; 
Va  'steep  slope5;  Piys  'mountain').  The  deposit  of  bitumen 
or  tar-like  earth  [26:27]  about  half  way  up  the  southern  slope  of 
this  mountain  gives  the  name. 

[26:27]  Nambe*  Pok&nfuW  'place  of  the  bitumen  or  tarry  earth' 
(pdks&nfu  'bitumen',  see  under  Minerals;  V  locative  and  ad- 
jective-forming postfix). 

[26:28]  Namb£  PesewiH  of  obscure  etymology  (4e  'coyote';  se  unex- 
plained  ;  wPi  '  gap').     This  name  refers  to  a  narrow  place  in  the 
canyon.    The  creek  at  this  place  may  be  called  pesewihu'u  or 
Pesewipo  (hu'u  'large  gfoove'  '  arroyo';  Po  '  water'). 
The  place  is  north  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [26:30]. 

[26:29]  Nambe"  Pots&iwe  '  place  of  the  white  water'  (Po  '  water';  is% 
'whiteness'  'white';  Hwe  locative).  This  name  is  given  to  the 
locality  of  a  spring  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek. 

The  informants  were  not  sure  wbether  they  found  the  spring, 
but  the  place  is  certainly  correctly  located. 

[26:30]  Namb6  Nqinfye'qywjjceji,  N4ml}Je  '  pueblo  ruin  of  the  roundish 
earth',  probably  referring  to  a  mound  of  earth  (n&yf  'earth'; 
be'e  equivalent  to  ieg.i  '  smallness  and  roundishness '  '  small  and 
round ').  The  name  is  said  to  ref  er  to  a  small  mound  of  earth, 
and  this  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  Picuris  form  [28:5],  (2).  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  name  refers  to  a  number  of  small 
mounds  or  humps  of  earth,  or  even  to  roundish  clods  or  balls  of 
earth.  The  informants  stated  that  the  mound-like  height  on 
which  the  ruin  lies  might  be  called  a  rubmhJe.  This  pueblo  ruin 
gives  the  name  to  NamW  Pueblo  [23:5].  For  quoted  forms  of 
the  name  see  [23:5];  all  of  these  forms  refer  to  [23:5].  Cf.  the 
name  Piiu^qywjjceji  [26:18],  which  also  refers  to  a  mound. 

The  remains  of  the  village  can  be  traced  as  disintegrated  adobe 
mounds  on  top  of  a  slight  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek. 
This  is  Old  Namb6,  one  of  the  ancient  villages  of  the  Nambö  peo- 
ple.     The  ruin  gives  the  names  to  the  gulches  [26:31]. 
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[25:31]  Namta  Mmbehu'u  'arroyos  of  [26:30]'  (MmbSe,  see  [25:30]; 

hv?u  '  large  groove '  '  arroyo '). 
These  gulches  are  respectively  on  each  side  of  the  height  on 

which  the  ruin  [25:30]  lies. 
[25:32]  Nambö   fzejinrfu   'below  the  yellow',  ref erring  to  [25:33] 

(Tseji-,  see  [25:33];  nv?u  'below'). 
[25:33]   Namb6    'fsejipiyf    'yellow  mountain'    {fseji    ' yellowness' 

'  yellow ';  piyf  '  mountain ').     Cf .  [25:32]. 
[25:34]  Namb€  KuwcuVe  'little  place  of  the  strewn  stones'  0cu,  leo 

'stone';    waui  'strewn5;  Je  diminutive).     One  informant  called 

the  place  also  KuwaJ>inv?u,  which  would  presuppose  a  KvwaMr 

Jcwajd  (nu'u  'below';  Icwajh  'above'). 
[25:35]  Nambö  fsewabJe  of    obscure    etymology  (tee  'yellowness' 

'yellow';  wa  unexplained;  \£e  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
This  dell  is  east  of  [25:26]. 
[25:36]  Namb6  Qw%t'ipiyj>  of  obscure  etymology  (qw%   '  mountain 

mahogany '  'Cercocarpus  parvifolius';  f\  unexplained,  it  is  said 

to  sound  like  ?i  'fragment'  and  may  well  be  this  word;  Pvo/ 

'  mountain ') . 
[25:37]  Namb6  Simitahvajk  'coarse  flour  height'  (svmdta  'a  kind  of 

coarsely  ground  üour';  kwajö  'height'). 
[25:38]  Namb6  Pirjfcybonsz  'dark  round  mountain'  (Piyf  'mountain'; 

Vy,  'darkness'  'dark';  Jo  ' roundish ness' '  roundish';  n%  locative). 
[25:39]  Nambö  Qw%tebi1cewe  of  obscure  etymology  (<]W%  'mountain 

mahogany'   ' Cercocarpus  parvifolius';  täi  unexplained;    leewe 

'height'  'peak'). 
[25:40]  Namb6  Kupii&Pi,  KupiwaM  'red  rock  canyon'  'red  rock  gap' 

(hu  'rock'  'stone';  pi  'red ness'  'red';  isPi  'canyon';  wcuii  'wide 

gap').     The  uppermost  course  of  the  Uu8og.e  [24:1]  is  called  by 

this  name.     See  [25:41],  [25:42],  and  Namb6  Rupitsf ] qywjjceji^ 

Kupivxui^qywjjcejl  [25:unlocated]. 
[25:41]  Namb6  Ojüks&nifu  'at  the  base  of  the  white  ice'  (?oji  'ice'; 

tssß  'whiteness'  'white';  nv?u  'below'). 
This  is  a  spring.     Cf.  [25:42]. 
[25:42]  Namb6    Qekamtu  'below    coyote    thicket'  (4e  'coyote';  lea 

'denseness'  'dense'  'thicket'  'forest';  nvüu  'below'). 
This  is  a  spring.     Cf.  [25:41]. 
[25:43]  Namb6  Pibuhu'u,  see  [24:39]. 
[25:44]  Nambö  Pibuhwaje,  see  [24:42], 
[25:45]  ÜB.mb6  P'etsaw^i  'cut  wood  gap'  (j?%e  'wood'  'timber'  'log'; 

Ua  'tocutacross  the  grain';  wPi  'gap').     Firewood  is  or  was 

cut  at  this  gap;  hence  the  name,  it  is  said.     Cf.  [25:46]. 
[25:46]  Namb6  PKetsawihu'u  'arroyo  of  cut  wood  gap'  (PKeUa/wVi^ 

see  [25:45];  hv!u  'large groove'  'arroyo'). 
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A  wagon  road  passes  along  this  arroyo;  this  is  said  to  be  used 

for  getting  wood. 
[26:47]  Nambö  Tajehu'u,  see  [24:43]. 
[25:48]  NamW  fse'ehu'u  'arroyo  of  the  little  Douglas  spruce(s)'  (So 

'Douglas  spruce'  'Pseudotsuga  raacronata';  Je  diminutive;  hiüu 

Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[26:49]  Namb6  Topimp%yge>impo  4  trail  going  back  of  pifion  mountain' 

ref erring  to  [26:14]  (Topimps&yge,  see  under  introduction  to  sbeet 

[26],  page  377;  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Po 

'  trail'). 
This  old  trail  follows  tho  creek  [26:15]  closely,  here  on  one 

side,  there  on  the  other,  until  somewhat  east  of  the  ruin  [26:30]. 

It  then  passes  through  [26:45]  and  along  [26:49]  until  it  reaches 

the  place  indicated  by  the  number  [26:49].     It  proceeds  straight 

toward  [26:54]  until  it  strikes  the  Tajlhv!u  [26:47]  the  bed  of 

which  it  follows  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  Nambö 

Pueblo  [23:5]. 
[26:50]  NamM  I^w't/  'skunk-bush  corner7  0cy,  'skunk  bush'  'Rhus 

trilobata';  bv?u  Marge  low  roundish  place').     One  informant  said 

RybJe  (be>e  'small  low  roundish  place')  instead  of  Kybifu,  but 

this  may  have  been  a  mistake. 
This  dell  is  north  of  the  ruin  [26:53].    It  gives  the  name  to 

[26:51]. 
[26:51]  Namb6  Rybuhu^u  'arroyo  of  skunk  bush  corner',  ref  erring  to 

[26:50]  (Kytiu'u,  see  [26:50];  hn'u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[26:52]  Namb£  KosätsthJe  'chifonete  eye  corner'  (hosä  'chifonete'; 

tsi  'eye';  \£e  'small  low  roundish  place?). 
Chifonete's  eyes  are  sometimes  represented  in  Tewa  drawings 

by  concentric  circles,  sometimes  by  two  small  circles  f  rom  the 

circumferences  of  which  lines  radiate.     Why  the  place  is  called 

thus  is  not  known.     It  appears  to  give  the  name  to  the  little 

ruin  [26:53]. 
[26:53]  NamW  Sosätsiietekeji   'ruined  dwelling-place   at   chifonete 

eye  corner',  ref  erring  to  [26:52]  (Rosätslb^e^  see  [26:52];  tekeji 

'ruined dwelling-place'   <  te  'dwelling  place'  'house',  Tceji  'old' 

postpound). 

A  small  ruin  is  said  to  exist  in  this  little  low  dell,  but  the  writer 

has  not  seen  it,  and  no  details  about  it  or  its  history  could  be 

learned. 
[26:54]  Nambö  Wjcwui  'cheekpoint'  ^d'ja  'cheek';  wui  'horizon- 

tally  projecting  point'). 
The  trail  [26:49]  leaves  the    TajZhu'u  [26:47]  opposite  this  hill. 
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[26:55]  Namb6  KuVseiJ*  'gravel  points'  'gravel  turrets'  (kuk%% 
'gravel'  fccoarse  sand'  <  hu  'stone',  ¥%  as  in  Vifc#  'sand';  4e>e 
'small  cone'  'upward  projecting  cone  of  small  size'  'turret'). 

The  hill  has  gravelly  turrets,  hence  the  name.    It  is  quite  a 
long  ridge. 

[25:56]  NamW  Tsip%ahu!u  'flaking-stone  fire  arroyo'  (tsiH  'flaking- 
stone';  'p'a  'fire';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').     Cf.  [26:57]. 

[26:57]  Namb6  Tsip'akwajb  'flaking-stone  fire  height'  (Tsip%a-,  see  [25: 
56];  hvaß  'height'). 
This  height  isfor  the  greaterpart  north  of  the  Tsijfahtfu  [25:56]. 

[25:58]  NamW  Tsyisensipiys  'mountain  of  the  yellow  weed  called 
t8yy  (tsy,  'an  unidentified  weed  said  to  bear  yellow  flowers';  isenfi 
an  old  form  meaning  'yellowness'  'yellow',  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Yellow  Com  Maiden  and  in  some  place-names;  Piyf  'moun- 
tain'). 

This  long  narrow  ränge  of  hüls  extends  from  [25:55]  to  [25:62]. 
Cf.  [25:59]. 

[25:59]  Nambö  TsyisenfipowiH  'roadgap  of  the  yellow  weed  called 
tetf  (Tsyteenfi;  po  'trail'  'road';  wiH  'gap').     Cf.  [25:58]. 
An  old  wagon  road  passes  througb  a  gap  at  this  place. 

[25:60]  Namb6  Johvtu,  Jobuhrfu  'cane-cactus  arroyo'  'cane-cactus 
corner  arroyo'  (Jo  'cane  cactus'  'Opuntia  arborescens';  bu'u 
'  large  low  roundish  place';  hifu  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  The 
name  presupposes  a  Jobu'u;  see  under  [25:unlocated]. 

[25:61]  Namb6  Pop*ew&iikewe  of  obscure  etymology  {Po  'water'; 
p%eweä>i  unexplained;  iewe  'height'  'peak'). 

[25:62]  Nambö  Mqhytmuhvaß,  see  [24:46]. 

Unlocated 

Nambö  'Abepiyf  of  obscure  etymology  ('abe  unexplained;  pvyf  'moun- 
tain'). This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  mountain  situated  some- 
where  in  the  area  covered  by  the  eastern  part  of  this  sheet.  Cf., 
however,  [25:12]  with  which  it  may  be  identical, '#  being  for  yo 
and  be>e  the  counterpart  of  bit?u. 

Namb6  Jobv!u  'cane-cactus  corner'  (Jo  'cane  cactus'  'Opuntia  arbor- 
escens'; bu'u  'large  low  roundish  place').  The  designation  Joku- 
hu'u  [25:60]  presupposes  this  name. 

Namb6  KehcwhtePi  of  obscure  etymology  (kehowä  unexplained;  iiPi 
'canyon'). 
This  is  a  canyon  not  very  far  east  of  [25:24],  it  is  said. 

Namb6  KupitspQywjJceji,  KupivxuVqywikeji  '  red  rock  canyon  pueblo 
ruin'  'red  rock  gap  pueblo  ruin',  ref erring  to  [25:40]  (Kupitsfi, 
Kupiwcuii,  see  [25:40];  \yv)%ke)i  'pueblo  ruin'  <  ^qywi  'pueblo', 
Jceji  '  old '  postpound). 
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This  evidently  is  the  ruin  "KopiwÄri"  previously  mentioned 
(page  360,  note  6)  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  1895,  and  noted 
by  him  as  situated  about  5  miles  north  of  Nambö  Pueblo. 

Nambö  '  Obifu  of  obscure  etymology  ('#  said  to  sound  like  neither  '0 
'handquern'  nor  '0  'scar';  perhaps  it  is  the  demonstrative  '<? 
'there';  fojüu  Marge  low  roundish  place').  The  name  of  the  little 
mountain  [25:12]  presupposes  this  name,  but  the  informants  did 
not  know  to  which  corner  this  name  should  be  applied. 

Namb6  Tsifykwajd  fceye  sparkling  black  stuff  height,  (?t$i  'eye';  /#'* 
'a  sparkling  black  mineral  used  as  face  paint';  Jewaji  fc height'). 
It  is  said  that  tsi  '  eye '  is  prepounded  because  daubs  of  the  min- 
eral are  put  at*the  corners  of  the  eyes  in  face  painting.  This  may 
be  a  second  name  for  the  place  [25:24]. 

[26]   TESÜQUE   SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  26)  shows  some  of  the  places  with  Tesuque  names 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tesuque  Pueblo.  Owing  to  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  Tesuque  Indiana  the  author's  work  was  made  difficult  and  ' 
after  a  short  time  f orbidden  altogether,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  the  place-names  known  to  the  Tesuque  as  completely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  Rio  Grande  Tewa  Pueblos.  It  is  regretted 
especially  that  permission  to  study  the  place-names  of  the  wild 
country  east  and  southeast  of  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  was  withheld. 

No  pueblo  ruins  are  shown  on  the  sheet.  Pueblo  ruins  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  area,  but  their  names  and  sites  have  not  been  learped. 
Bandelier l  says:  "  Higher  up  [than  Rujemug.e\  see  [21:24]  ],  in  the  Tezu- 
que  Valley  proper,  are  various  sites  which  the  Indians  of  Te-tzo-ge 
(Tezuque)  State  are  those  of  Settlements  of  their  forefathers.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  their  names  of  these  ruins,  most  of  which  are 
almost  obliterated."  Hewett*  says:  "  Dans  la  vall^e  de  Tesuque,  au- 
dessus  du  village,  on  traverse  quelques  ruines  pr^historiques  qui  n'ont 
pas  de  nom."  So  far  as  known,  Twitchell  is  the  only  writer  whopub- 
lishes  the  name  of  one  of  these  ruins;  see  "Pio-go"  under  [26:unlo- 
cated],  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  he  "  was  informed  by  the  Tesuque  In- 
dians in  1895  that  the  site  of  the  original  Tesuque — the  pueblo  occu- 
pied  at  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards  and  bearing  the  same  name 
(Töt-su'-ge) — was  situated  about  3  miles  east  of  the  present  village." 
See  [26:8]. 

[26:1]  (1)  Tatty,rjgePohu'>u  4dry  spotted  place  creek',  ref erring  to 
[26:8]  {Tatfvyge,  see  [26:8];  pohv?u  i creek  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  hifu  Marge  groove'  'arroyo').  This  is  the  old  Tewa 
name.     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

» Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  86, 1892.  *  Communaut&,  p.  88, 1908. 
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(2)  TetsugßPohu'u  'Tesuque  creek'  (Tetsuge,  see  [26:8];  pohu'u 
'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove' 
'  arroyo').     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Tesuque  Creek.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  4.  Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  de  Tesuque  'river  or  creek  of  [28:8]'.  =  Eng. 
(3).     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2). 

This  great  creek  is  the  largest  tributary  of  Pojoaque  Creek 
[19:3].  It  flows  past  the  pueblo  of  Tesuque  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  drainage  was  formerly  held  by  the  Tesuque  Indians;  hence 
the  nauie.     Cf.  [28:6]. 

[26:2]  Tesuque  'Atu^ywa&pa&yge'irjkqhu'u  'arroyo  beyond  the  tall  steep 
slope',  ref erring  to  [26:3]  ^Atuywse^  8ee  [26:3];  p%yge  '  beyond'; 
\Vf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Tcqhu'u  'arroyo  with 
barrancas'  <Tcq  'barranca',  hu'u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 
This  dry  arroyo  is  tributary  to  Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]. 

[26:3]  Tesuque  'Aty,yw%  4 tall  steep  slope'  (Va  'steep  slope';  ty,gw& 
'tallness'  'tall').  This  name  applies  to  the  ridge  as  a  whole. 
Portions  of  the  ridge  are  also  known  by  separate  names;  see 
[26:11]  and  [26:12].  All  the  vague  region  beyond,  i.  e.  west  of, 
the  ridge  is  known  as  ' Aty,ryw%p%r}ge  'beyond  the  tall  steep 
slope'  ('Atyyw&f  8ee  above;  P%yge  'beyond').     Cf.  [26:2]. 

[26:4]  (1)  Tesuque  Tsehu'u,  TsePohu'u  'eagle  arroyo'  'eagle  creek' 
(tee  'eagle';  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo';  Pohu'u  'creek  with 
water  in  it'  <p<?  'water',  hu'u  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  Chupadero  'sucking  place  river  or  creek'.  For 
the  name  cf.  [22:51],  [28:25],  [14:87].  This  may  be  a  mistake;  at 
any  rate  notice  the  proximity  of  this  creek  to  the  upper  course 
of  [28:25],  the  latter  being  called  with  certainty  Rio  Chupadero. 

[26:5]  Tesuque  TopoWoku  'pinon  flower  hill'  (fo  'pinon  tree'  'Pinus 
edulis';  pdb\  'flower';  'dku  'hill'). 

[26:6]  (1)  Taf'uygekqhu'u  'dry  spotted  place  arroyo',  ref  erring  to 
Tesuque  [26:8]  (fat^yyge,  see  [26:8];  Tcqhu'u  'arroyo  with  bar- 
rancas' <Jco  'barranca',  hu'u  Marge  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Tetsug.ekqhu'u  'Tesuque Arroyo '  (Tetsuge^see [26:8];  Jcqhu'u 
'arroyo  with  barrancas'  <Tcq  'barranca',  hu'u  'large  groove' 
'arroyo'). 

This  dry  arroyo  has  its  course  just  west  of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 
Notice  the  tributaries  [26:21],  [26:24],  and  [26:23].     Cf.  [26:1]. 

[26:7]  (tjTafuygebu'u*  dry  spotted  place  corner',  ref  erring  to  Tesuque 
[26:8]  (Tatfy,yge,  see  [26:8];  bu'u  Marge  low  roundish  place'). 

(2)  Tetsug.tbuu  'Tesuque  corner'  (Tetsuge,  see  [26:8];  bu'u  Marge 
low  roundish  place'). 
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The  cultivated  dell  or  locality  where  Tesuque  Pueblo  is  situated 
is  called  thus. 
[28:8]  (1)  Tat* woge* Qyw\  'pueblo  down  at  the  dry  spotted  place'  (ta 
'dryness'  4dry';  ty,  'spottednesa'  'spotted';  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at';  'oywi  'pueblo').  This  is  the  old  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo. 
Why  the  name  was  originally  given  is  not  known.  All  the  forms 
given  below,  with  exception  of  Oraibi  Hopi  (9)  and  the  saint- 
names,  are  probably  corruptions,  adaptations,  or  dialectic  forms 
of  TaCygge.  Span.  Tesuque  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Tat^yge 
or  of  a  Keresan  form.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  Tewa 
who  know  only  the  Span,  corruption  and  the  Tewa  corruption  of 
the  Span,  corrupt  form;  see  Tewa  (2),  below.  "San  Lorenzo 
Tezuqui".1  "San  Lorenzo  de  TezuquiV  "Thezuque".8  "Te- 
zuque".*  "Tesuque".5  "Tesuqui".«  "Tusuque".7  "Zesu- 
qna".8  "TemquS".*  "  San  Diego  de  Tesuque".10  "Tosugui".11 
"Tersuque".1*  "Tesuke".18  "Tejugne"."  "Teseque".18  "Te- 
suki".18 

(2)  Tetsng.e.  (<Span.  (12),  below).  This  is  the  current  Tewa 
corruption  of  Span.  Tesuque,  Tezuque  (pronounced  tesuke  or 
teeuke),  which  in  turn  is  a  corruption  of  Tewa  Tafyyge.  At- 
tempts  to  etymologize  Tetsugß  in  its  corrupted  form  lead  of 
course  to  error.  ' '  Te-tzo-ge. " 17  "  Tets6gi", 18  given  as  the  Hano 
Tewa  form  of  the  name.  '  *  Töt-su'-ge",1  •  given  as  the  Tewa  name, 
meaning  '  cottonwood-tree  place'.  " Töt-su-ge'", 18  given  as  the 
San  Juan  pronunciation  of  the  Tewa  name.  "Tetsogi",  *°  given 
as  the  Hano  Tewa  form  of  the  name.     "  Tai-tzo-gai." 81 

(3)  Taos  "Tutsuiba",18  given  as  meaning  'small  pueblo.'  = 
Picuris  (4)^ 

» Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  316, 1871. 
«Ibid.,  nr,  p.  274. 

»  Vargas  (1704)  qnoted  by  Bandelier  in  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  144, 1890. 
«  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amer.,  ii,  p.  418, 1748. 
*  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  V,  p.  101, 1789. 
•Simpson  in  Rep.  See.  War,  2d  map,  1850. 
'Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lll,  p.  406, 1853. 
•Lane  (1854)  in  ibid.,  V,  p.  689, 1855. 
t  Domenech,  Deserta  N.  Amer.,  n,  p.  63, 1860. 
»•  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 
"  Morgan  in  X.  Amer.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.,  1869. 
»Cooper  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1870,  p.  161, 1870. 
»Stevenson  in  Serond  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  328, 1883. 
"  Dufourl  in  Cüth.  World,  Apr.,  p.  75, 1884. 
» Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1889,  p.  506, 1889. 

»•  Fewkes  in  Twcuty-second  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  18, 1904. 

"  Bandelier:  in  Ritch,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1885;  in  Rev.  d'Ethnogr.,  p.  203,1886;  Final  Report,  pt.  i, 
p.  260, 1890;  pt.  II,  p.  85, 1892. 
»  Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  87, 1891. 

»  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  735, 1910). 
»  Fewkes  in  Xincteenth  Rep  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt.  I,  p.  614, 1900. 
n  Jouvenceau  in  Oath.  Pion.,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 
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(4)  Picuris  "  Tä-tsür-ma\" l  "  Tötsema." a  These  two  Picuris 
forms  are  evidently  equivalent  to  Taos  (3),  above. 

(5)  Isleta"Tuchea6p."1 

(6)  Jemez  and  Pecos  "Tso'-ta."1 

(7)  Cochiti  TfutsuJco,  Tfutmlcot8%  (tssß  locative).  "  Tyvt- 
tso-hr"1  this  form,  like  Santa  Ana  (8),  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  Tewa  dialect  of  Tanoan  or  from  some  very  ancient 
Tewa  form.  The  Cochiti  and  other  Keresan  Indians  also  use  the 
Span,  form  Te&üke. 

(8)  Santa  Ana  "Tiöteokoma:"1  this  form  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Cochiti  (7);  ma  for  mw  'people.' 

(9)  Oraibi  Hopi  TohmvJ&tewa  'Tewa  near  the  mountains' 
(tokwi  4mountainJ  'mountain  ränge';  ve>&  4at'  'near';  Tewa 
<Tewa  Tewä  'Tewa').  This  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  to  the 
Nambö  and  Tesuque  Tewa. 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tevuke.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (12). 

(11)  Eng.  Tesuque.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (12). 

(12)  Span.  Tesuque.     (<Tewa).     See  Tewa  (1). 

(13)  Span.  "San  Lorenzo  Tesuqui."8  "San  Lorenzo  de 
Tezuqui:"8  the  name  means  Saint  Lawrence;  this  appears  to  be 
the  saint-name  of  the  Span,  mission  established  at  Tesuque  Pueblo 
early  in  the  seventeenth  Century. 

(14)  Span.  "  San  Diego  de  Tesuque."  *  "  S.  Diego:"5  the  name 
means  Saint  James. 

Interesting  facts  about  Tesuque  Pueblo  are  that  it  is  the  most 
southerly  of  the  present  Tewa  pueblos6  and  that  it  and  a  pueblo 
near  Cienega  [29:21]  were  the  Indian  villages  nearest  to  the  site 
of  Santa  Fe  when  the  Spaoiards  first  came  to  New.Mexico.7  For 
Information  f uroished  by  Mr.  Hodge  regarding  a  pueblo  ruin  by 
the  same  name,  located  three  miles  from  Tesuque,  see  page  385. 

[26:9]  Tesuque  PofoibJe  'marshy  corner'  (fpoUi  'marsh5  <  Po 4 water', 
tsi  4to  cut  through';  hie  '  small  low  roundish  place'). 

[28:10]  Tesuque  Rutafajüu  'dry  gulch  arroyo'  (htfu  'large  groove' 
'arroyo';  ia  'dryness'  6dry'). 

[26:11]  Tesuque  KwdaPiyf  'bead  mountain'  (hvcfa  6bead';  piyf 
'mountain'). 

[26:12]  Tesuque  T*4ntefu\  T^ntefuJoku  csun  dwelling-place  point' 
* sun  dwelling-place  pointhill'  (füys  4sun';  te  i dwelling-place' 
'house';  furu  '  horizontally  projecting  point';  Joku  chill'). 

i  Hodge,  field  notes,    Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895         <  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rcp.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 
(Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  735, 1910).  »  Bancroft,  Ariz.,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281, 1889. 

»  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910.  •  Hewett,  Comniunautes,  p.  33, 1908. 

«  Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in.  p.  316,         7  Twitchell,  in  Scmta  Fe  Kew  Mextcan,  Sept.  22, 

1871.  1910. 
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[86:13]  Tesaqne  Papymst    *yucca  mountain'  (/>*a  'yucca'  'Yucca 

baccata';  pVQf  *moantaMT;  «4?  locative). 
[26:14]  Tesuque  JOkufygtrarjo  fcthe  very  highhilT  £oku  'hilT;  fyr^r^ 

'highess'  'high';  jo  augmentative). 
This  is  the  sacred  hill  of  the  Tesuque,    There  is  a  stone  shrine 

on  top  and  a  well-worn  path  leads  from  the  paeblo  to  the  summit 

See  [26:15]. 
[26:15]  Tesaque  Rubori  'the  rock  pile'  (hu  fc stone";  hori  %&rgeroqnd- 

ish  pile7)« 
This  is  the  stone  shrine  mentioned  under  [26:14]. 
[26:16]  Tesaque  Johab<?e  'cane-cactus  thicket  corner*  (Jo  fccane  cactus' 

'Opuntiaarborescens';  ha  'denseness'  "dense"  knicket"  forest'; 

bfe  'small  low  roundish  place"). 
[26:17]  Tesaque  S?p\nn&  'hluebird  mountain'  (&•  %bluebird'of  sev- 

eral  species;  piüS  'mountain';  rut  locative). 
[26:18]  Tesaque  Tstwauimfu  'below  eagle  point%,  referring  to  [26:19] 

(Tsavaui,  see  [26:19];  mfu  *  below'). 
[26:19]  Tesaque  Tsetcadi ' eagle  point'  (tse  •eagle'1;  vxiui  'horizontally 

projecting  point'). 
[26:20]  Tesaque  JfahyJfqndt\  said  to  mean  'where  the  owl  is"  (?/tqh# 

'owl'  of  any  species:  tfqyf  'to  be  in  a  place';  Vs<  locative  and 

adjective-forming  postfix). 

A  Mr.  Miller  had  a  ranch  at  this  locality  in  1910,  it  was  said. 
[26:21]  Tesuque  Qwzenfjofabee  '  corner  where  an  unidentified  kind  of 

rodents    reseuibling  wood-rats  live'  (<pr%nj>jo  an  unidentified 

species  of  rodent  Kqwseys  *n  unidentified  species  of  rodent,Jo 

augmentative;  fa  '  to  live';  bee  'small  low  roundish  place'). 
This  corner  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [26:22]. 
[26:22]  Tesuque  Qw&nfjofahuu  'arroyo  of  the  corner  where  an  uni- 
dentified species  of  rodents  resembling  wood-rats  livo',  referring 

to[2ß:2l]  (Qw%nsjofa-, see [26:21];  ^u'largegroove*  k  arroyo'). 
[26:23]  Tesuque  Ss^Tss^i1  'place  of  the  white  prickly-pear  cactus' 

(s%  'prickly-pear  cactus'  of  the  species  'Opuntia  comanchica' 

and  '  Opuntia  polyacantha';  ts%  '  whiteness  * '  white ';  'f '  locative 

and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
[26:24]  Tesuque  KumahiCu  of  obscure  etymology   (hu  'stone-';  ma 

unexplained;  hitu  'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 
[26:25]  Tesuque   Pint^yw^hwagß    'high    mountain   height'    (piys 

'mountain';  tyTpc%    'highness'    'high';  hvage   'height'   'flat- 

topped  height '). 
This  is  a  large,  rather  flat  hill. 
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Unlocated 

Tesuque  (?)  "  Pio-go  ".*  This  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  numerous 
pueblo  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Tesuque  Pueblo  the  name  of  which 
has  been  published.  Mr.  Twitchell  says:  "Eastward  and  south- 
east  of  Tesuque,  toward  the  mountains  there  is  the  ruin  of 
Pio-go."  This  may  be  merely  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Twitchell  has 
made.  See  the  mention  of  pueblo  ruins  in  the  introduction  to 
*  sheet  [26],  page  385. 

Tesuque  'Ohuhenfi    'the  long    hill'   ('oku   4hill';    henfi   'length' 
4  long'). 
This  is  a  hill  about  three  miles  south  of  Tesuque. 

Tesuque  'OTcupPiH  'the  red  hill'  ('oku 'hill';  pl  'redness'  'red';  V 
locative  and  adjective-foraiing  postfix). 
This  is  a  hill  about  three  miles  south  of  Tesuque. 

Tesuque  Ssebodi  *  round  hill  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus '  (s%  4  prickly- 
pear  cactus '  of  the  species  4  Opuntia  comanchica '  or   '  Opuntia 
polyacantha';  bwi  4  large  roundish  pile'). 
This  is  a  hill  not  far  south  of  Tesuque  Pueblo. 

Tesuque  settlement.  In  Span,  and  Eng.  "Tesuque  is  applied  rather 
vaguely  to  the  whole  region  about  Tesuque  Pueblo,  and  especially 
to  the  locality  along  Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]  above  Tesuque  Pueblo, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  good  f  arms  belonging  to  Americans 
and  Mexicans. 

[27]   JEMEZ  SHEET 

This  sheet  (map  27)  shows,  roughly  speaking,  thecountry  of  the  Jemez 
Indians.  These  Indians,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  Pecos 
Tribe,  who  spoke  a  closely  related  dialect  of  the  same  language,  live  at 
Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35];  in  this  connection  see  pages  477-78.  The 
names  of  the  places  shown  on  the  sheet  are  mostly  in  the  Jemez,  Cochiti, 
and  Tewa  languages.  The  whole  country  of  the  Jemez  is  called  by 
the  Tewa  Wüyge'infowabi  mvge  'country  of  the  Jemez  people' 
(Wqyge'iniowä,  see  under  [27:35];  bi  possessive;  n&yqe  *  country'  < 
n$Vf  'earth',  Q.e  4down  at'  'over  at').  All  the  mountains  about 
Jemez  Pueblo  are  called  vaguely  by  the  Tewa  Wümpiyf  'Jemez 
mountains'  (W&#,/-,  see  [27:35];  PvOf  'mountain'). 

The  numerous  pueblo  ruins  shown  are  all  claimed  as  ancestral 
homes  by  the  Jemez  people. 

[27:1]  (1)  Eng.  Guadalupe  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  de  Guadalupe  'Guadalupe  Canyon'.     =Eng. 
(1).  "Rio  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe."2 


iR.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  201, 1892. 
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[27:2]  (1)  Eng.  Nacimiento  Mountains.    (<Span.).    =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  del  Nacimiento,  Sierra  Nacimiento  '  mountain 
ränge  of  the  birth  (of  Jesus) '.     =  Eng.  (1). 
[27:3J  (1)  Eng.  Cebollo  Creek.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span,  ßito  del  Cebollo   4onion  creek'.      =  Eng.  (1).     Cf. 
[27:24]. 
[27:4]  Jemez  Wävema  of  obscure  etymology. 

This  is  a  very  large  mountain  north  of  the  Valle  de  San  Antonio 
[27:  G]. 
[27:5]  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  see  [16:44]. 
[27:6]  (l)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Valley.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Valle  de  San  Antonio  4  Saint  Anthony 's  Valley.' 
=  Eng.  (1).  "  Valle  de  San  Antonio."1  Cf.  San  Antonio  hot 
Springs  [27:  unlocated]. 

This  is  one  of  the  high  grassy  meadow-vallevs  like  [27:5]  and 
[27:7].     See  [27: 11]. 
[27:7]  Grande  Valley,  Valle  Grande,  see  [16:131]. 
[27:8]  (1)  Po8ajzn4iwe   'place    of   the   boiling  water'   (po  4 water'; 
8ajty  f  'to  boil';  Hwe  locative). 

(2)  Jemez  Pätfofuluny,  'place  of  the  boiling  water'  (pä 
4 water';  tfofuhi  said  to  mean  'toboil';  ny,  locative).  Cf! 
[27:13.]. 

(3)  Eng.  Sulphur  Springs,  The  Sulphurs.     (<Span.).    =Span. 

(4)  Span.  Los  Azufres  'the  sulphurs'.    =Eng.  (3). 

These  Springs  are  described  in  The  Land  of  Sumhine.2    There 
is  a  hotel  at  the  Springs.     Cf.  San  Antonio  Springs;  see  under 
[27:  unlocated]. 
[27:9]  Jemez  Qwodöfy,  ' chicken-hawk  mountain'   (<fywodö  'chicken- 
hawk'  or  some  species  of  hawk  called  by  the  name  chicken  hawk; 
fy  *  mountain '). 
This  mountain  is  just  north  of  the  great  mountain  [27:10]. 
[27:10]  (1)  Jemez  Päm$<lfy,  of  obscure  etymology  {pä  'flower'  akin 
toTewa^wfcl ' flower';  mtpii  unexplained;  fy,  'mountain'). 

(2)  Cov\Ätifä>wato1co(J''g  i  bald  mountain '  (f&watg  'bald';  leoffy, 
4  mountain ').  This  is  probably  a  mere  translation  of  the  Span, 
name  (7). 

(3)  Eng.  Mount  Redondo.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (6). 

(4)  Eng.  Pelado  Mountai n,  Bald  Mountain.  (  <  Span. ).  «  Span. 
(T). 

(5)  Eng.  Jara  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (8). 

(6)  Span.  Cerro  Redondo  '  round  mountain'.     =  Eng.  (4).    This 
.  is  a  populär  name  for  the  mountain;  it  is  given  because  of  its 

round  shape. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  201,  1892. 

1  The  Land  of  Sunshlne,  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  169, 1906. 
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(7)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  'bald  mountain'.  =  Eng.  (5).  It  is 
probably  to  this  mountain  that  Bandelier1  refers  when  he  writes: 
"The  Jara  Mountain,  called  also  Cerro  Pelado,  is  11,260  feet 
high".  Both  the  Wheeler  Survey  map  and  the  Jemez  sheet  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1890,  give  " Pelado"  as  the 
name  of  this  mountain.  Wheeler  gives  the  height  as  11,260  feet, 
as  Bandelier  quotes.2  The  Jemez  sheet  merely  shows  by  con- 
tour  that  the  mountain  exceeds  11,000  feet  in  altitude.  The 
Jemez  Indian  inf ormants  gave  Pelado  as  the  Span,  name  of  the 
mountain,  which  they  call  Pämtf&ffy  f or  the  name  Pelado.  Cf . 
[2:13]. 

(8)  Span.  Cerro  de  la  Jara,  Cerro  Jara  4  willow  mountain',  per- 
haps  taken.from  Jara  Creek  [27:unlocated].  =Eng.  (5).  This 
name  was  not  known  to  the  Jemez  informants  as  a  name  for  this 
mountain;  but  Bandelier  writes:  "The  Jara  Mountain,  called 
also  Cerro  Pelado,  is  11,260  feet  high".8 

(9)  Span.  "  Sierra  de  Jemez  ".4  This  means '  Jemez  Mountains  \ 
See  T8$mpijJiHpi'Qf  [Large  Features:  8],  pages  105-06,  where 
another  application  of  the  Eng.  equivalent  of  this  name  will  be 
found.  "  The  high  Sierra  de  la  Jara,  sometimes  called  Sierra  de 
Jemez,  because  the  Jemez  region  lies  on  its  western  base".4 

This  is  a  very  high  and  conspicuous  mountain.  The  Jemez 
pueblo  ruin  called  Sefohwä  (27:  unlocated]  is  said  to  lie  at  its  base. 
See  Jara  Creek  [27:  unlocated],  and  TsümpijJptpiys  [Large 
Features:  8],  page  105. 
[27:11]  (1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Creek,  San  Antonio  Canyon. 
(<Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Rio  de  San  Antonio,  Canon  de  San  Antonio,  'Saint  An- 
thony 's  Creek ',  '  Saint  Anthony 's  River '.  Cf .  Valle  de  San  Antonio 
[27:6]  through  which  the  creek  flows. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  north  fork  of  San  Diego  Canyon 
[27:13]  above  the  junction  of  the  south  fork  [27:12].  Bandelier5 
says  of  it: 

While  the  mountainous  parte  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  ränge  are  dry,  the 
Valles  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country.  Two  streams  rise  in 
it  [the  Valles?],  the  San  Antonio  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Jara  mountain 
[27:10],  and  the  Jara  [27:  unlocated]  at  the  foot  of  the  divide,  over  which 
croases  the  trail  from  Santa  Clara.  These  unite  to  form  the  San  Antonio  '  ri ver ' , 
which  meanders  through  the  Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [27:5]  and  San  Antonio 
[27:6]  for  7  miles  in  a  northwesterly  directum,  and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge 
bearing  the  same  name  [San  Antonio  Canyon  par  excettence],  and  then  gradu- 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  202,  note,  1802. 

*  See  U.  8.  Geographica!  Survey 8  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Colorado  and 
Northern  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  69, 1873-1877. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  201-2. 
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ally  curvee  around  through  grovee  until,  at  La  Cueva,  it  assumee  an  almoet  due 
»outherly  direction.  One  or  two  more  brooks  increase  its  volome  on  the  way, 
descending  directly  from  the  mesa  pedestal  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  and 
its  name  is  changed  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  de  San  Diego  [27: 13]. 

Just  where  the  change  in  name  occors  is  indefinite.     See  [27 : 6], 

[27:13]. 
[27:12]  South  fork  of  San  Diego  Canyon  £27:13]. 
[27:13]  (1)  Jemez  PätfofulMiywämy,  'boiling  water  canyon'  (Pätj>i>- 

fuluny,,  see  [27:8];  wämy,  l canyon').     Since  this  is  the  canyon 

that  hos  hot  Springs  at  various  places  in  it,  it  is  naturally  enough 

called  '  boiling  water  canyon  '. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Diego  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  San  Diego, '  Canyon  of  Saint  James  \  =  Eng. 
(2).     "Rio  de  San  Diego".1 

This  canyon  is  very  deep  in  its  lower  portion.     The  north  fork 

of  its  upper  part  is  called  San  Antonio  Canyon,  San  Antonio 

Creek;  see  [27:11]. 
[27:14]  Jemez  ^lj/ägfi  'place  where  the  one-seeded  juniper  trees  are' 

(*y,  'one-se^ded  juniper'  'Juniperus  monosperma',  akin  to  Tewa 

hy,;  fd  'to  be  at  a  place';  gVi  locative,  akin  to  Tewa  g.e). 
This  is  an  ancient  pueblo  min,  north  of  the  Soda  Dam  [27:16] 

and  on  the  western  side  of  the  creek.     It  is  separated  from  the 

pueblo  ruin  [27:15]  by  an  arroyo.     See  [27:15]. 
[27:15]  Jemez  Nqn\fäg^i  'place  where  the  cottonwood  trees  are' 

{n4n\  'cottonwood',  species  undetermined  but  probably  Populus 

wislizeni;  fä  'to  be  at  a  place';  g?i  locative).     Nyni  is  probably 

cegnate  with  Tewa  nana  'aspen'  but  is  not  applied  to  the  aspen. 

"No-nylsh'-ä-gi"'.2 
This  pueblo  ruin  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  ruin 

[27:14],  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  arroyo. 
[27:16]  The  Soda  Dam  (pl.  14).    This  is  what  the  place  is  called  com- 

monly  in  Eng.  No  Span,  or  Jemez  name  was  learned.    Bandelier 

says  of  the  place: 

In  that  gorge  [San  Diego  Canyon],  ice-cold  soda  Springs  issue  near  the  river 
bed,  and  a  short  distance  above  the  bathing  establishment  [27:18]  a  huge  cyl- 
indrical  dam  traverses  the  stream,  in  which  steaming  currents  and  cold  streams 
flow  parallel  to  each  other,  neither  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  othere, 
although  only  a  few  inches  of  rock  separate  them.3 

[27:17]  (1)  Jemez  Giysewätihvä,  said  to  mean  'pueblo  at  the  hot  place' 
ref erring  to  Jemez  Springs  [27:18]  (Giyjewä,  see  [27:18];  töwä 
'  pueblo').      "  Qicinzigua." 4      "  Qui  -  umzi  -  qua." 5 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  200, 1802. 

» Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  61,  1910. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  202-203. 

«Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Natlve  Races,  i,  p.  600, 1882. 

»Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  Rel.,  in  Land  qfStmshine,  Los  Angeles,  p.  183,  Feb.,  1900. 
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fcfc  Cuunsiora." *    "  Quicinzigua."2    "  Guin-se-ua."8    "  Gin-se-ua."4 
^Giusewa."5 

(2)  Span.  "San  Diego  de  los  Emex."6  "S.  Diego."7  "San 
Diego  de  Jemez.??8  "San  Diego  de  Jemes."9  "San  Diego  de 
James."10  "San  Diegodelos  Hernes."11  "SanDiego."13  "San 
Diego  de  los  Temes."13     "San  Diego  de  Jemez."14 

For  a  good  account  of  the  Pueblo  ruins  see  Handbook  Inda., 
pt.  1,  p.  514,  1907. 
[27:18]  (1)    Wqygepo8uwa'Pi  'hot  water  place  by  Jemez'  ( Wiyge,  see 
[27:35];  Po  c  water';  mwa  'hotness'  'hot';  V  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming  postfix). 

(2)  Jemez  Giysewd,  said  to mean  'bot place'  {giy*e,  said  to mean 
' hot';  wä  locative).  For  quoted  forms  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin 
near^the  spring«,  see  [27:17]. 

(3)  Eng.  Jemez  Springs.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6).  "Jemez 
Springs."18  The  name  of  the  post  office  was  recently  changed 
from  Archuleta  to  Jemez  Springs. 

(4)  Eng.  San  Diego  Springs.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (7).  "Hot 
Springs  of  San  Diego."16  * 

(5)  Eng.  Archuleta.  (<Span..).  =  Span.  (8).  Until  recently 
this  was  the  name  of  the  post  office;  see  Eng.  (3),  above. 

(6)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  de  Jemez  4hot  Springs  of  Jemez.' 
=  Eng.  (3).     This  is  the  commonest  Span.  name. 

(7)  Span.  Ojos  de  San  Diego  i  Saint  James'  Springs.'  This  uses 
the  saint-name  of  the  pueblo  ruin  [27:17]. 

(8)  Span.  Archuleta  (a  Span,  family  name).  There  are  Mexi- 
cans  named  Archuleta  still  living  about  the  Springs. 

Jemez  Springs  are  described  by  Bandelier,17  also  in  The  Land 
of  Sunshine.1* 
[27:19]  (1)  Jemez  Tötäsekwiny,  'place  of  the  priests  standing'  {tötäse 
'priest';  hwi  'to  stand,'   cognate  with  Tewa  ywi  'to  stand';  ny, 
locative).     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

lOrozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Mini».  Fom.  Mbc.t  p.  19«,  1882. 

»Ibid.,  p.  196  (quoting  Vargas). 

« Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126, 1890. 

«Ibid  ,  pt.  II,  pp.  204,  205,  210,  216.  1892. 

»Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599, 1005. 

« MS.  of  1643  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  206,  note,  1892. 

'D'Anville,  Map  Amer.,  Sept.,  1746. 

•Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  New  Mexico,  p.  37, 1883. 

•  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212, 1867. 

w  Ind.  Äff.  Rcp.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

»  Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran.,  p.  275, 1871. 

»Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper»,  i,  pp.  23,  27, 1881;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599, 1905. 

»Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 

»«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  204,  210, 1892. 

"Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  11,  note,  1890. 

»Ibid.,p.  126;  pt.  II,  p.  202. 

« Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  11,  note;  pt.  II,  pp.  202,  203. 

"The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  167, 169, 1906. 
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(2)  Span.  Los  Tres  Padres  'the  three  priest». ' 

These  names  refer  to  three  projections  at  the  top  of  the  red- 
colored  cliflf  of  the  east  wall  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13] 
slightly  south  of  east  of  Jemez  Springs  [27:18.]. 
[27:20]  Jemez  JTwästPjühwd  '  place  of  the  rock- pine  locust'  (Jcwäst^jü 
'rock-pine  locust,'  a  kind  of  locust  whieh  is  said  to  sing  as  loud 
as  a  rattlesnake  rattles  <Jcu4  'rock  pine'  'Pinus  scopulorum,' 
cognate  with  Tewa  yw%r)f  '  rock  pine' ;  stVjü  any  species  of  locust; 
hvd  locative). 

This  is  the  pueblo  ruin  on  the  high  mesa-top  nearest  to  Jemez 
Springs  [27 :18].  1t  was  at  this  ruin  that  excavation  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  School  of 
American  Archeeology  in  the  summer  of  1911.  By  mistake  this 
ruin  has  been  confused  by  some  persons  with  127:23].  The  name 
given  above  was  obtained  f rom  f our  Jemez  Indians  independently. 
[27:21]  Jemez  TovaJahvd  'place  of  tow?*'*  (tova'a  a  word  said  when  in 
certain  ceremonies  a  cigarette  is  touched  by  one  person  to  the 
footof  another;  hvd  locative).     "To-ua-qua".1    "To-wa-kwÄ*'.1 

This  pueblo  ruin  gives  the  name  to  the  arroyo  [27:22]. 
[27:22]  Jemez  Tm^awdwd  'arroyo  of  [27:21]'  {Tova?a,  see  [27:21]; 

wdwd  'arroyo'  'canyon'). 
[27:23]  (1)  Jemez  Amy,fykwd  'ant-hill  place'  (amy,  'ant'  of  any 
species;  fy,  'mountain'  'hill',  here  ref erring  to  an  ant-hill  or  to 
ant-hills;  hwd  locative).  uAmoxunqua".8  uAmo-xium-qua".4 
"Amo-shium-qua".5  "Amoxunque",5  apparently  misquoting 
Zärate-Salmeron.     "Amfishungkwa".6 

Bandelier  locates  A?ny,fy,hvä  indefinitely:  "There  was  Arno 
xium-qua,  on  the  mesa  above  the  mouth  of  the  great  gorge 
[27:13]".7    Again:  "  Amoxiumqua  lies  on  the  mesa  that  rises  west 
of  the  Springs  [27:18]".8    Hewett  writes:  "Amoxiumqua  —  on 
the  high  mesa  overlooking  Jemez  Hot  Springs  [27:18] ".9 

Of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  people  of  AmyfyJcwd  Bandelier 
writes:  "But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  of 
Amoxiumqua  first  dwelt  at  the  lagune  of  San  Jos£,  75  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the 
pueblo  of  Anu-quil-i-jui,  between  the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez 
[27:34] ".10    In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds:    "  Anu-quil-i-gui  lies 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  II,  p.  207,  note,  1892. 

'Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2.  p.  796, 1910.) 
»  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  in  Land  qfSunshine,  p.  183,  Feb.,  1900. 
«Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Internat.  C&ng.  Amtr.,  vii,  p. 452, 1890. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  127,  note,  1890. 

•  Hodge,  op.  cit,  pt.  1,  p.  51, 1907. 
»  Bandelier,  op.  cit„  p.  126. 

•  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  205-206, 1892. 

•  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  48, 1906. 
»Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pt.  n,  p.  207. 
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north  of  Jemez".  See  "  Anyukwinu"  under  [27:unlocated]  and 
PätöJcwd  [27:29].  Bandelier's  and  Hewett's  Statements  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  AmyfQkwd  is  JKwdst^ji/hvd  [27:20],  wbich 
aceording  to  f our  reliable  Jemez  informants,  asked  independently, 
is  not  correct. 

(2)  Span.  Cebollita  'little  onion'.  Aceording  to  a  reliable  old 
Jemez  informant  this  is  the  Mexican  name  for  Amy,fyJcwä.  CL 
[27:3]. 

(3)  Span.  San  Jos<5  (?).  Bandelier,  after  studying  the  writings 
of  BenavidesandZärate-Salmeron,  concludes:  "It  seems probable 
that  Amoxi  um  qua  was  San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez."1  Again:  "As 
to  San  Joseph  de  los  Jemez  I  incline  to  the  belief  .  .  .  that  it 
was  Amoxiumqua."2 

From  studying  the  doenments  of  Zfirate-Salmeron,  who  lived 
among  the  Jemez  in  1618,  Bandelier  concludes:  "It  seems  that 
Ginseua  [27:17]  and  Amoxiumqua  were  then  the  prineipal  pueblos 
of  the  Jemez  tribe  [in  1618]."8  For  aecounts  of  AmyfyJcwä,  see 
the  writings  of  Bandelier  and  Hewett  above  cited. 

[27:25]  Jemez  Hänähwä  'horned  toad  place'  {händ  'horned  toad' 
'  horned  lizard ' ;  hvä  locative).  ' '  Ham-a-qua. " 4  "  Han-a-kwd. " B 
It  is  said  that  there  are  two  ruined  pueblos  by  this  name,  and 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  Indian  words  which  mean 
'great  pueblo  of  the  horned  toad'  and  Mittle  pueblo  of  the  horned 
toad'.  The  two  pueblo  ruins  are  not  very  far  apart, and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  is  the  great  or  the  little  one  which  we  show  on 
the  sheet. 

[27:26]  Jemez  ftfdTsöhvä  c mountain-sheep  place'  (bfdisö  'mountain- 
sheep';  hvä  locative).     "Quia-tzo-qua."4     "Kiatsükwa."6 
This  pueblo  ruin  is  north  of  Odafy,  [27:27]. 

[27:27]  Jemez  Odafy,  'occipital-bone  mountain'  (oda  4occipital  bone' 
'process  on  occipital  bone'  where  head  and  neck  join;  fy,  'moun- 
tain'). 
This  large  hill  is  on  the  west  side  of  Guadalupe  Canyon  [27:1]. 

[27:28]  (1)  Jemez  'Ästfälälcfohvä,  'Ästfäldkwä  of  obscure  etymology 
i^ästfälä  unexplained;  lefo  apparently  meaning  'to  lie';  hvä  loca- 
tive). The  füll  form  of  the  name  contains  the  syllable  lefo,  but 
this  syllable  is  frequently  omitted.     "Ateyalä-keokvä."7     "Ate- 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  205,  note,  1892. 

»Ibid.,  p.  206,  note. 

•Ibid.,  p.  205,  note. 

«Ibid.,p.  207,  note. 

»Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  680, 1M7). 

«Ibid.,  p.  682. 

'Oatschet,  Zwölf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Südwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  45, 1876. 
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y  ala-keokvä. " l  i  i  Asht-ia-la-qua. " 2  "  Asht-y  a-laqua. " s  "  Ash- 
tyal-a-qua."4  "Asht-yalaqua"5  (confounding  'Ästsdld(hso)hvd 
with  Pdtöhwd  [27:29].  "Astialakwd."6  According  to  Hodge7 
the  Jemez  assert  that  there  is  another  pueblo  ruin,  diätinet  from 
'Ä8tsdld(i:fo)hvä,  which  is  called  "Ost'-yal-a-kwa."  Hodge  thinks 
that  this  is  the  same  as  Bandelier's  "Osht-yal-a."8 

(2)  Jemez  Mq&fafy3cfökwd  of  obscure  etymology  (mqtya  unex- 
plained;  fy,  'mountain';  hfo  apparently  meaning  'to  lie';  hwd 
loeative).  This  name  was  given  by  several  Indians  independently 
as  ref  erring  to  the  same  pueblo  ruin  as  the  name  ^ÄztfdMJ(kfo)hwd. 

(3)  Span.  San  Juan  'Saint  John'(?).    See  below. 
Hodge  writes  of  the  ruin: 

A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jemez,  on  the  snmmit  of  a  mesa  that  separates  San 
Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadelupe  [27:1]  canyons  at  their  mouths.  It  was  proba- 
bly  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San  Juan,  established  early  in  the 
17th  Century.9 

[27:29]  (1)  Jemez  Pdtöhwd  of  obscure  etymology  (pd  apparently  pä 
'flower';  tö  'pueblo'  'dwelling-place',  akin  toTewate;  hwd  loea- 
tive). "Batokvä".10  "Bato-kv&".u  "Patoqua"8  (confounding  it 
with  'Ästfdld{lcfo)Tcwd  [27:28]).  "Patoqua  ('village  of  the 
bear')".12  The  meaning  'village  of  the  bear'  is  not  correct,  nor 
does  "Walatoa",  oneof  the  Jemez  names  of  Pueblo,  mean  'village 
of  the  bear'  as  is  stated  by  Hodge.18 

(2)  Jemez  Wefittehwd  'place  where  they  both  are,'  referring  to 
San  Diego  Canyon  [27:29]  and  Guadalupe  Canyon  [27:1]  (we 
'both,'  akin  to  wif  'two';  füle  'to  be  at  a  place';  hwd  loeative). 
This  is  an  old  name  of  Pdtöhwd,  applied  because  the  pueblo  was 

at  the  confluence. 

(3)  Jemez  Kya^dty^ehwd '  place  where  they  hit  or  ring  the  stones' 
Qc/cSd  'stone';  tyse  'to  hit';  hvd  loeative).  A  slab  of  stone 
was  suspended  by  a  deerskin  thong  and  Struck  with  some  hard 
objeet,  producing  a  clear  metallic  tone.  Such  bell-stones  used 
to  be  struök  at  Pdtöhwd  in  connection  with  certain  dances;  hence 
this  name,  we  are  told. 

(4)  Span.  "S.Josef"." 

iLoew  in  WheeUr  Survey  Rej>.,  vu,  p.  843, 1879. 

«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126, 1890. 

•Bandelier  in  Proc.  Oong.  Internat.  Amir.,  vu,  p.  452, 1890. 

«Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pt.  n,  p.  206, 1892. 

»Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

•  Hodge,  field  notee,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  106, 1907). 

» Handbook  Inds.,  pt  2,  p.  162, 1910. 

« Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

»Hodge,  op.  cit,  pt.  1,  p.  106. 

"Loew  (1875),  op.  cit. 

"Gatschet,  Zwölf  Sprachen  ans  dem  Südwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  45, 1876. 

"Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  2,  p.  210. 

»»Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  680, 1907. 

MD'Anville,  Map  Amer.  Sept,  1746. 
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US\  Josef".1  "S.  Josefo".2  '"S.  Iosepho".3  "St.  Joseph".4 
"San  Joseph  de  Jemez".5 
Hodge  8ummarize8  the  history  of  PätÖkwä  as  follows: 
"It  seenis  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San 
Joseph  de  los  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church  as  early  as  1617), 
but  was  abandoned  in  1622  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Nav- 
aho.  In  1627,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa  [27:18]  were  resettled 
by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of 
small  pueblos  then  occupied  by  the  Jemez.  It  was  permanently 
abandoned  prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  people  of  this 
pueblo  claim  to  have  dwelt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Jos6,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  a  place  be- 
tween  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34]  rivers,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Anyukwinu."6 

The  migration  tradition  which  Hodge  here  relates  of  Pdtohwä  is 
strangely  similar  to  what  Bandelier  says  of  AmufyJcwä : 

But  they  [the  Jemez  Indians]  also  say  that  the  people  of  the  Amoxiumqua 
dwelt  first  at  the  lagune  [lagoon]  of  San  Jos£,  75  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Afiu-quil-i-jui,  between 
the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34].7 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  adds:    "Anu-quil-i-gui  lies  north  of 
Jemez".     See  "Anyökwinu"  under  [27:unlocated]. 
[27:30]  (1)  Jemez  Gäjy,.    (<Span.  Canon).     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Canon  settlement.    ( <  Span. ).     =  Jemez  (1) ,  Span.  (3) . 

(3)  Span.  Canon  'canyon'.     =  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (2). 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  below  the  confluence  of  San 
Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadalupe  [27:1]  canyons,  mostly  on  the  east 
side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:34:]. 
[27:31]  (1)  Kfdäjflvo  'red   rock'  (kfdä  'stone'  'rock';  <fwo  4red- 
ness'  fcred').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  lled  Rock.     Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pena  Colorada  'red  rock'.     Cf.  Jeme?  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
This  is  a  large  red  rock  on  the  east  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:34]. 

The  main  wagon  road  passes  through  the  gap  between  the  rock 
and  the  red  cliffs  east  of  the  rock.  Wild  bees  have  large  nests  in 
crevices  of  the  rock.  On  the  east  face  of  the  rock  are  some  inter- 
esting  old  pictographs  representing  deer. 

i  D'Anvllle,  Map  N.  Amer.,  Bolton's  edition,  1752. 

*  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

»Cr£py,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  ca.  1783. 

<8hea,  Cath.  Miseions,  p.  80, 1870. 

»Bandelier  (1883)  in  Oompte-rcndu  Cong.  Antfr.,  vn,  p.  462, 1890. 

•Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  210, 1910. 

'  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207, 1892. 
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[27:32]  (1)  Jemez  B4j^ji  of  obscure  etymology. 

(2)  Eng.  ValJecito  Creek,  Vallecito.     (<Span.).     ^Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallecito,  Rito  del  Vallecito  Mittle  Valley'  'creek  of 
the  little  Valley  '.     =  Eng.  (2). 

There  are  a  number  of  Mexican  farms  in  the  Valley  of  this 
creek.  The  same  names  are  applied  to  the  settlement  as  to  the  Val- 
ley iteelf . 

[27:33]  Jemez  Hy,ny,päwd  'place  of  the  owl  water'  (hy,ny,  'owP;  pd 
'  water';  wd  locative).  The  name  is  applied  to  Springs  and  to  a 
gulch  on  the  west  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [27:34]  north west  of  Jemez 
Pueblo. 

[27:34]  (1)  W4ygJ%mpo,  WiygJimpohu'u  'creek  of  [27:35]'  ( Wiyge, 
see  [27:35];  ^vof  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Po 
'water';  pohifu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <Po  'water',  hxüu 
'large  groove'  'arroyo'). 

(2)  Picuris  "Hemepane"  'Jemez  River'.1  Evidently  "pane" 
means  'river'. 

(3)  Cochiti  Pönfetfena  'western  river'  {pörife  'west';  tfena 
'river'). 

(3)  Pd,  Pdwd'wäi  H$pd,  Htpdw&wd,  B^vd^d  'the  river' 
'the  river  canada'  'Jemez  River'  'Jemez  River  Canada'  'Jemez 
Canada'  (pd  'water'  'river';  pdwd'wd  'canada  with  a  stream 
in  it'  <pd  'water',  wd'wd  'canada';  Hz-  Jemez;  wd/wd  'arroyo' 

'  'canada'). 

(4)  Eng.  Jemez  Creek,  Jemez  River. 

(5)  Span.  Canada  de  Jemez,  Rio  de  Jemez,  Rito  de  Jemez 
'  Jemez  Canada'  'Jemez  River'  'Jemez  Creek'.  "  Rio  de  Jemez".2 
"La  Canada  de  los  Xemes".8 

The  name  Jemez  Creek  is  given  because  Jemez  is  the  principal 
pueblo  situated  on  it.  The  Keres  pueblos  Sia  [29:94]  and  Santa 
Ana  [29:95]  are  on  the  lower  course  of  the  creek.  Bandelier2 
notes:  "The  Queres  [Keres]  held  and  hold  to-day  about  Qne-half 
of  the  course  of  the  Rio  de  Jemez." 
[27:35]  (1)  Wqy^qr/wi  of  obscure  etymology  ( W$T)f  'Jemez  Indian' 
unexplained;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'  since  the  settlement  is 
thought  of  as  being  over  beyond  or  down  beyond  the  mountains; 
^qywi  'pueblo').  .  Jemez  Indian  is  called  Wqyf,  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain  etymology.  It  sounds  almost  like  wqyf  'to  descend'  but  the 
vowel  sounds  of  the  two  words  are  distinct.  Jemez  people  are 
called  either  Wqräowä  or  Wqyq<?\ntcwb  (fowä  'people';  ^\r)f  loca- 
tive and  adjective-forming  posttix).  Wqy/\ntau)h  is  never  used, 
perhaps  because  it  is  not  euphonic.  The  Navaho  are  called  by  the 

.    » Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910.  •  Ibid.,  p.  213,  note. 

«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  ix,  p.  199, 1892. 
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Tewa  W&nsat^  literally  'Jemez  Athapascan'  (W4vj>  'Jemez  In- 
dian'; Scibh  'Athapascan  Indian'  'Apache'  'Navaho').  uWöng'- 
geM5.i  given  ag  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  Tewaname; 
erroneously  said  to  mean  "Navaho  place." 

(2)  Hano  Tewa  "Jemesi,  or  Jemez."2  The  former  name 
is  probably  borrowed  from  (Oraibi)  Hopi  (18),  the  latter  from 
Span.  (22).  No  doubt  tha  name  Wiyge  existe  also  among  the 
Hano  Tewa.  \ 

(3)  Picuris  "He-mi-ma'."8  "Hemömä'."4  These  Picuris  forms 
are  evidently  some  form  of  the  name  Jemez  plus  the  lofcative  -5d. 

(4)  Isleta  Hiemai  of  obscure  etymology  (Hiem-  as  in  Eiemiie 
4  Jemez  Indian',  evidently  a  form  of  the  Jemez  word  H$-\  ai 
locative).  Jemez  Indian  is  called  Hiemi^e;  2  +  plu.  Hiemnm  (ue, 
nin  number-denoting  postfixes).  "Hiem-ai."5  Grätschet  also 
gives  "Hi&nide"  meaning  Isleta  Indian,  plu.  "Hiemnin";  see 
forms  obtained  by  the  writer,  above.     "He'-mai."8 

(5)  Jemez  Hewd,  H&cwä,  Iftjo  of  obscure  etymology  (H$ 
Jemez  Indian;  wd  'at';  hwd  'at'  'to';  jd  'at'  'about').  Jemez 
Indian  is  called  H$;  2  +  plu.  Hzmif  (H$  unexplained;  m\f  plu. 
ending  as  in  y,m\f  'you  2  +',  plu.  of  y,  'you  1').  It  is  from  the 
form  Hzmif  meaning  'Jemez  Indiana'  'Jemez  people'  that  the 
Span,  and  probably  all  the  forms  in  the  other  languages  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tewa  and  Navaho  forms  are  derived. 

(6)  Jemez  Iowa,  Töhwd,  Töjo  '  at  the  pueblo '  '  to  the  pueblo ' 
'the  pueblo'  (to-  'dwelling-place'  'pueblo,'  akin  to  Tewa  te 
'dwelling-place';  wd  'at';  hwd  'at'  itoJ;jo  'at'  'about').  This 
is  the  commonest  name  applied  to  Jemez  Pueblo  by  thejJemez 
Indians.  "Tuhoa:"6  given  as  meaning  "houses."  The  name 
means  "houses"  only  in  the  collective  sense  of  'pueblo.' 
"Tu'wa."8 

(7)  Jemez  Hztöwä,  Hetökwd,  H&öjo  'at  the  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez '  '  to  the  pueblo  of  the  Jemez '  '  pueblo  of  the  Jemez '  (Hz 
Jemez  Indian;  töwd,  töhvd,  töjo  as  in  Jemez  (6),  above). 

(8)  Jemez  Wöldti/wd,  Wdldtöhvd,  Wdldtöjo,  Wtfwdldtöwd, 
Wd' wdldtöhvd,  Wd'wdldtöjo,  Htwd'wdldtöwd,  Hzw&wäldtölcwd, 
Hgwd'wdldtöjo  'at  the  pueblo  in  the  canada'  'at  the  pueblo 
in  the  canada'  'the  pueblo  in  the  canada'  'at  the  pueblo  in 
Jemez  Canada '  '  to  the  pueblo  in  Jemez  Canada '  '  the  pueblo  in 
Jemez  Canada,'  referring  to  Jemez  Canada  [27:34],  (wd,  wd?wd 

i  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  681, 1907). 

*  Fewkes  in  NineUtnth  Rcp.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  614, 1900. 
»Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  630. 

*  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

»Gatschet,  Isleta  vocabulary,  1885  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt  1,  p.  680, 1907). 

*  Bandelier  In  Da*  Autland,  p.  818,  Stuttgart,  1882. 
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4  arroyo '  *  cafiada ' ;  Id  '  in '  4  at ' ;  töwd,  tökwd,  töjo,  as  in  Jemez  (6), 
above;  Hz  Jemez  Indian,  Jemez).  This  name  was  applied  to  dis- 
tinguish  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]  as  tbe  pueblo  in  the  cafiada  of 
Jemez  Creek  [27:34]  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  former  pueblos 
of  •  tbe  Jemez  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  [27:13]  and  Guadalupe 
[27:1]  Canyons.  Tbis  name  is  not  a  Korruption  of  Valladolid, 
nor  does  it  mean  "  village  of  the  begj:",  an  etymology  which  is 
due  to  Bandelier's  confusion  of  wdld-  with  <fywäld  4  bear.'  u  Ha- 
waw-wah-lah-too-waw,"1  evidently  for  Hzwtfwälätöwä.  "Valla- 
toa."3  "Walatoa."8  "Uala-to-hua  ('Village  of  the  Bear,' 
and  not  a  corruption  of  Valladolid,  as  Mr.  Loew  has  imagined)."4 
"  Ual-to-hua." 6    "  Wa'-la-tu-wa." 6 

(9)  Jemez  "  Wa-la-nah:"  7this  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

(10)  Pecos  "He"-wä':"8  evidently  equivalent  to  Jemez  Ilewd; 
see  Jemez  (5),  above. 

(11)  Keresan(dialectunspecified)  44Hä-mish.,M>    "Hae-mish."10 

(12)  Cochiti  H&mefetsft  (Ilsemefe  4  Jemez  Indian  or  Indiana', 
probably  borrowed  from  or  akin  to  Jemez  Hvnif  4  Jemez  peo- 
ple'; tsse  locative).  Tbe  Cochiti  call  Jemez  Indian  or  Indians 
Hkmefe.  In  all  the  Keresan  dialects  the  name  is  practically 
identical  with  the  Cochiti  form. 

(13)  Santa  Ana  44He'mi:,,s  this  is  perhaps  a  Santa  Ana  pro- 
nunciation  of  Span.  (22). 

(14)  Sia"He'-me-shu-tsa."8    "Jemi/Itse."11 

(15)  San  Felipe  "Hemeshftse."8 

(16)  Laguna  "  Hemeshitse.'' 8 

(17)  Acoma  "H&nishitz".8     The  -tz  is  for  ü$. 

(18)  Oraibi  Hopi  Hemiti  (cf.  the  Keresan  forms).  This  is 
applied  with  postfixes  or  postpounds  to  both  pueblo  and  people. 
Cf .  the  first  form  quoted  under  Hano  Tewa  (2),  above. 

(19)  Southern  Ute  Emaf\  (cf.  Jemez  Him\f  4  Jemez  people', 
also  the  Keresan  and  Hopi  forms).  Applied  with  the  various 
postfixes  or  postpounds  to  both  pueblo  and  people. 

»  8impeon  in  Rep.  See.  War,  p.  148, 1850, 

•  Loew  in  WheeUr  8urv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  344, 1879. 

.  •  Gatachet  In  Mag.  Amer.  HüL,  p.  259,  Apr.,  1882. 
« Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  1,  p.  260,  note,  1890. 

•  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  208, 1892. 

•  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  681, 1907). 

•  Jouvenceau  in  Oath.  Pton.,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13, 1906. 

•  Hodge,  op.  cit.,p.  630. 

•  Bandelier  in  N.  Y.  Staattxeitung,  June  28. 1885. 
»  Bandelier  in  Sev.  (TEthnog.,  p.  203,  1886. 

»  8pinden,  Sia  notes,  1910. 

87584°— 29  eth— 16 26 
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(20)  Navaho  u Mai-dSc-kI2-ne ",*  said  to  mean  'wolf  neck'. 
" Mai  DSshkis,"2  said  to  mean  'coyotepass'.  "Mä'ideshglzh,"8 
said  to  mean  'coyote  pass',  aecording  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers4 
.the  Navaho  call  the  Jeoiez  people  "Maldeshglzhnl". 

(21)  Eng.  Hernes,  Jemez.  (<Span.  22).  Spellings  such  as 
Hernes,  Mohave,  Navaho  are  to  be  preferred.  The  spelling 
Hernes  is  phonetically  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  happens 
to  be  the  spelling  used  by  Castafieda  about  1565;  but  the  form 
Jemez  has  become  fixed  geographically  and  officially. 

(22)  Span. "Jemez,  Jemes.  Hodge  follows  Bandelier  (see  Kere- 
san  (11),  above)  in  deriving  the  Span,  form  "form  Hä-mish,  or 
Hae'-mish,  the  Keresan  name  of  the  pueblo. — Bandelier".6  The 
writer  does  not  see  why  some  of  the  forms  at  least  may  not  have 
come  directly  from  Jemez  Him\f  'Jemez  people',  a  word  which 
probably  was  f  ound  also  in  the  Pecos  language.  A  Zuüi  name  f or 
Jemez,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  has  never  been  published. 
"Hernes".6  "Emexes".7  "Ameias".8  "Emeges".8  "Emmes".10 
"Amejes".11  "Ameies".12  "EmÄs".18  "Emes".14  "Hemeos".16 
"Henex".18  "Gemex".17  "H&nös".18  "Amires".18  "Xemes".80 
"Gemes".21  "Gomez".22  "Gemez".28  "Temez".24  "Jemes".25 
"Jamez".28  "Hemez".27  "Ameries".28  "Jemas".28  "Xem6z".80 
"Yemez".81   "James".82    "Jemez".88   "Dj&nez".84   "Jenies".88 

1  ten  Kate,  8ynonymie,  p.  6,  1884. 

•  Curtls,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

a  Franciscan  Fathers,  Navaho  Ethnol.  Dict.,  p.  136, 1910. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

»  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  629,  1907. 

•  Castafieda  (ca.  1565)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  138,  1838. 
»  Espejo  (1583)  in  I)oc.  Inid.,  xv,  p.  116, 1871. 

s  Espejo  (1583)  quoted  by  Mendoza  (1586)  in  ffaüuyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv,  p.  246,  1864. 

•  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV,  p.  179,  1871. 
"Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  XVI,  pp.  102,  260, 1871. 

"  Mendoza  in  HaJcluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  462,  1600. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

w  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  166,  1610. 

«  Cordova  (1619)  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  p.  444,  1888. 

»  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1G29)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  205,  1892. 

i«  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  iv,  p.  206,  1892. 

»  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Racea,  i,  p.  600, 1882. 

is  Benavides  (1630)  quoted  by  Gallutin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5t h  ser.,  xxvn,  p.  306, 1861. 

»  Ogilby,  Amer.,  p.  294, 1671. 

»  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950, 1736. 

n  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  n,  p.  421, 1748. 

a  Arrowsmith,  map.  N.  A.,  1796,  ed.  1814. 

*  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 
w  Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  I,  p.  836,  1841. 

*  Mendoza,  (1742)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  213, 1867. 
«•Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478,  1848. 

»  Squier  in  Amer.  Review,  p.  622,  Nov.  1848,  misquoting  Castafieda. 
»  Squier,  ibid.,  p.  623. 
»Wislizenus,  Memoir,  p.  24,  1848. 
»  Ruxton,  Adventures,  p.  194, 1848. 
«  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  396, 1860. 
«  Marey  in  Rep.  See.  War,  p.  196, 1850. 

»  Simpson  in  Rep.  See.    War,  p.  69, 1860;  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  44, 1906;  Handbook  Inds.,  pt  1,  p. 
629,  1907. 
«  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvti,  p.  280, 1851. 

*  Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe«.  in,  p.  633, 1863. 
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"Hernes".1  "Jermz'V  "Tames".8  "Ameges".4  "Jemex".* 
"JeuresV  "Amies".7  "Amios".8  "Zemas".*  "Jemos".10 
"  Jemes(sprich:  chömes)".11  "Hernes".13  "Amayes".18  "Temes"." 
"Hermes".15  "fernes".18  "Jumez".17  "Emenes".18  "Emeaes".19 
"Euimes".80    "Jemmes".21 

The  Jemez  express  4  Jemez  Indian'  not  only  by  Hz,  plu.  Hym\f, 
but  by  postpounding  ts&ä  'person',  plu.  thd'df  4people',  to  ahy 
of  the  numerous  forma  denoting  the  pueblo.  The  Jemez  lan- 
guage'  is  similarly  expressed  by  postpounding  üffäty  'language' 
(ibtfä  'person'  4 human  being';  ty,  4to  speak'). 

For  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  Jemez  Pueblo  and  of  the 
Jemez  Tribe  see  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  pp.  629-31, 1907. 
Some  of  the  older  men  at  Jemez  remember  the  history  of  the 
tribe  very  accurately.  Of  the  shape  of  Jemez  Pueblo  Bande- 
lierwrites:  "Jemez  .  .  .  a  double  quadrangle  with  t wo  Squares."22 
Bandelier  probably  exaggerates  the  amount  of  Navaho  blood  at 
Jemez:  "Jemez  is  more  than  half  Navajo,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ing  men,  whom  unsophisticated  American  Indian  worshippers  are 
wont  to  admire  as  a  typical  and  genuine  Pueblo,  the  famous 
Nazl£,  was  Navajo  by  birth,  education,  and  inclination."28  "  We 
ought  to  consider  that,  for  instance,  the  Indians  of  Zuni  have 
intermarried  with  and  plentifully  absorbed  Navajo,  Tigua,  and 
Jemez  blood."24 
[27:36]  San  Isidro,  see  [29:91]. 

[27:37]  Span.  Ojo  Chamizo  "spring  greasewood".  "Ojo  Chamiso".25 
[27:38]  Jemez  Kwäd$$  'rock-pine  mountain'  (hvä  4rock-pine'  'Pinus 
scopulorum';  ffy  ; mountain'). 

»  Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  pp.  32,  39, 1854. 

« Ibid.,  p.  39. 

»  Brackenridge,  Early  Span.  Discov.,  p.  19, 1857. 

« Sigüenza  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu.-Mex.,  pp.  228, 264, 1858. 

*  Taylor  in  OaL  Farmer,  June  12, 1863. 

•  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  210, 1868. 

*  Davis,  Span.  Conquest  New  Mex.,  p.  252, 1869. 
s  Ibid.,  map. 

•  Simpson  in  Jour.  Amer.  Qeog.  Soc,  v,  p,  195, 1874. 
"  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  345, 1879. 

u  Gatschet,  Zwölf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Südwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  41, 1876. 

"  Bandelier  in  Papers  Arch.  Inet.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  23, 1881. 

»*  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  p.  128, 1882. 

m  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259,  Apr.,  1882. 

u  Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  p.  121, 1883;  misquoting  Castafieda. 

»« ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  6, 1884. 

"  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  V,  p.  37, 1884. 

w  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  132, 1889. 

i8  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  206, 1892. 

»  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  155, 1898. 

»  Peet  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  xvii,  p.  354, 1895. 

»Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  265, 1890. 

«Ibid.,  p.  262. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

*U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Jemes  sheet,  1890. 
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[27:39]  Jemez  Kfätäp&fy,  'macaw  water  mountain'  (ksdtd  4macaw'; 
päe water';  fy,  4  mountain').  Whether  there  isa  spring,  lake,  or 
creek  called  Kfätäpä,  from  which  tbe  mountain  takes  its  name, 
was  not  determined. 

[27:40]  Jemez  ^XPvpiydffy,  %XP*pir)dbö  'cottontail  rabbit  courting  moun- 
tains'  'cottontail  rabbit  courting  place5  (V*  4cottontail  rabbit'; 
piyä  4to  go  courting';  fy, ' mountain';  bö  4  up  at'  locative).  The 
name  refers  to  two  little  mountains.  Tbe  place  gives  the  name 
to  the  creek  [27:41].  See  '^piyähvd  Pueblo  ruin  under[27: 
unlocated]. 

[27:41]  Jemez  xJP*pir)äpä  'cottontail  rabbit  courting  water',  ref erring 
to  [27:40]  ('{r*piyä-,  see  [27:40];  pä  'water'  ' creek'). 
This  flows  into  Peralta  Creek  [27:44]. 

[27:42]  Jemez  (Pwdläfy,  4bear  mountain'  (<fywäld  'bear';  /#  'moun- 
tain').   Cf.  [27:45]  and  [27:46]. 

[27:43]  See  [28:69]  for  the  possible  Cochiti  name. 

[27:44]  Peralta  Creek,  see  [28:71]. 

[27:45]  (1)  Jemez  (Pwäldpäwd  4bear  spring'  (</yu>dlä  as  in  [27:42]; 
päwd  'water  place'  4 spring'  <pä  'water',  wd  locative).  Cf. 
Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kdhaijglcdwef  'bear  spring'  (Jcöhaijp  'bear';  ledwef 
'spring').    Cf.  Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oso  Spring.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4).     Cf.  Jemez  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Ojo  del  Oso  4bear  spring'.    =Eng.  (3).   Cf.  Jemez  (1), 
Cochiti  (2). 

[27:46]  Oso  Creek,  see  [28:103]. 

[27:47]  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  'deep  arroyo'. 

It  is  said  that  the  spring  [27:48]  is  situated  in  this  arroyo. 
[27:48]  Span.  Ojo  del  Borrego  4sheep  spring'. 

The  spring  is  in  the  Arroyo  Hondo  [27:47],  it  is  said.     It  gives 
the  name  to  a  large  Span,  land  grant  situated  in  the  vicinity,  also 
to  Borrego  Creek  [27:49].    The  Cochiti  sometimes  call  the  spring 
Borregokäwgf  Qcäwef  4 spring'). 
[27:49]  Borrego  Creek,  see  [29:64]. 

Unlocated 

Jemez  "Anu-quil-i-jui".1     "Aßu-quil-i-gui ".'     "Anyükwinu".1 

This  is  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo  ruin.     Bandelier  says 

of  it: 
Bat  they  [the  Jemez  Indiana]  also  say  that  the  people  oi  Amoxiumqua 

[27:23]  dwelt  first  at  the  lagune  of  San  Josg,  75  milea  to  the  north west  of 

^Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207, 1892. 

» Ibid.,  note. 

•Hodge,  field  note«,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  63, 1907). 
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Jemez,  and  that  they  removed  thence  to  the  pueblo  of  Afiu-quil-i-jui,  between 
the  Salado  [29:92]  and  Jemez  [27:34].* 

Jemez  Bölet&olcwä  of  obscure  etymology  (böte  'abalone  shell';  Uo 
unexplained;  hvä  locative).     "Bul-itz-e-qua".2 

It  is  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pueblos  formerly 
inhabited  by  Jemez  Indiana.     It  is  situated  east  of  San  Diego 
•  Canyon  [27:13]. 
Jemez  "Caatri".8    "Catr6o".4    Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited 

paeblo  of  the  Jemez. 
Span.  "Cerro  Colorado".6    The  name  is  given  in  the  manuscript  cited 
as  designating  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  unlocated  mesa  where  the 
Jemez  and  Santo  Domingo  Indians  dwelt  when  visited  by  Vargas 
in  1692. 
Jemez  u  Guatitruti  ".•    Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited  pueblo  of 

the  Jemez. 
Jemez  "Guayoguia".7    Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited  pueblo 

of  the  Jemez. 
Cochiti  Hdhmekötfo  6ioe  mountain'  (hdhme  Mce';  leo-  'mountain'; 
tfg  locative).     It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  Cochiti  name  of 
[27:10]. 
Cochiti   HoioTcamalcotfg   'willow  spring  mountain'   (hfyo    'willow'; 
leawa    'spring';    leo-    'mountain';    tfg    locative).     Cf.     Cochiti 
Eotohawoy  below. 
This  is  a  large  mountain  north  of  [27:46]. 
(1)  Cochiti  Hotolcawa  'willow   spring'  {Tlotokawa   as  in  ffofohawa- 
bot/ff,  above).     Cf.  Cochiti  HotoJcawa,  above.     Cf.  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Ojo  de  la  Jara  4  willow  spring'.     Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 
This  is  a  spring  north  of  [27:4:5]. 
Jemez   %TJ**pir)dJcwä   4at  the  rabbit  courting  place'    (%JT*piyä-,  see 
[27:4:0];  hwd  locative). 
This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  near  [27:40]. 
(1)  Eng.  Jara  Creek.     (<Span).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Kito  de  la  Jara  'willow  creek'.  «Eng.  (1).  It  is 
suggested  that  the  creek  rnay  give  the  name  "Jara"  to  the  moun- 
tain [27:10]. 

"While  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  ränge 
[territory  held]  are  dry,  the  Valles  [.Pimp&gge  [Large  Features:  1], 
page  98]  constitute  a  water  supply  for  the  Jemez  country.     Two 

i  BandeUer,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  207, 1892. 

«Ibid. 

» Ofiate  (1898)  In  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  102, 1871. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

»Bandelier  quoting  Autos  de  Guerra,  M8.  (1692),  op.  dt.,  p.  212. 

«Ofiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  510, 1907. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  610-511.  * 
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streams  rise  in  it  [the  Valles?];  the  San  Antonio  [27:11]  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10]  and  the  Jara  at 
the  f oot  of  the  divide,  over  which  crosses  the  trail  f rom  Santa 
Clara  [14:71].  These  unite  soon  to  form  the  San  Antonio 
'River',  which  meanders  through  the  Valles  de  Santa  Rosa  [27:5] 
and  San  Antonio  [27:6]  for  7  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
and  enters  a  picturesque  gorge  bearing  the  same  name,  and  then 
gradually  curves  around  through  groves  until,  at  La  Cueva,  it 
assumes an  almost due  southerly  direction.  One  or  two  more  brooks 
increase  its  volume  on  the  way,  descending  directly  f rom  the  mesa 
pedestal  of  the  Jara  Mountain  [27:10],  and  its  name  is  changed 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  de  San  Diego  [27:13]." l 

Jemez  "Quia-shi-dshi."3     "Kiashita."8 

According  to  Hodge  this  pueblo  ruin  is  located  "  in  Guadalupe  Canyon 
[27:1]." 

Jemez  Kj^ätsohwd  of  obscure  etymology  {kfd  '  crow ' ;  tso  unexplained ; 
hwd  locative).     "Quia-tzo-qua."4     "Kiatsukwa."6 

This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  east  of  San  Diego  Canvon 
[27:13]. 

Span.  La  Cueva  'the  cave\     See  Bandelier's  reference  to  La  Cueva 
under  (1)  Eng.  Jara  Creek,  above. 

Jemez  "Leeca."8     "Ceca."7    Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited 
Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  "Mecastria."8    Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez 
pueblo. 

Jemez    "  No-cum-tzil-e-ta." 2     "  No-kyun-tse-le-ta\" 10    Named  as    a 
Jemez  pueblo  ruin  of  undetermined  location. 

Jemez  "Pem-bul-e-qua."2     "Pe'-bu-li-kwa."10    Named  as  a  Jemez 
pueblo  ruin  of  undetermined  location. 

Jemez  ' 4  Pe-cuil-a-gui. "  »     "  Pe'-kwll-i-gi-i'."  » 
Bandelier  says  of  the  ruin: 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  Jemea 
pueblos,  given  to  me  by  the  Indiana  as  *  Pe-cuil-a-gui  \  <Pä-cuil-a,  [PdhailS] 
is  the  name  for  the  tribe  of  Pecos,  and  the  Pecos  spoke  the  Jemez  language.    It 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  201-02, 1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

*  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  681, 1907). 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
»Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  682. 

«Onate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 

*Ibid.,pp.225,629. 

»Ibid.,  p.  829. 

*  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  pt.  2,  p.  80. 
"Ibid.,  p.  220. 

H  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note,  and  p.  216. 
»Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  223. 
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woold  be  well  to  investdgate  whether  Pe-cuil-a-gui  deeignates  a  Jemez  pueblo 
inhabited  previously  to  the  seceesion  of  the  Pecoe.1 

Cf.  [29:33]. 
Span.  Cerro  Pelado  4  bald  mountain  \     1t  is  said  that  a  bare  peak  some- 
where  about  the  headwaters  of  Peralta  Creek  [28:71]  is  called  by 
this  name. 
Jemez  "Potre."2    "Poze."8    Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  an  inhabited 

pueblo  of  the  Jemez. 
(1)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Springs.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Ojos  de  San  Antonio  4  Saint  Anthony 's  Springs'.  For 
the  name  cf.  [27:6]  and  [27:11]. 

These  Springs  appear  to  be  situated  somewhere  in  San  Antonio 
Canyon  [27:11].  There  are  a  bath-house  and  other  houses  at  the 
place,  it  is  said.     Bandelier  says: 

In  the  gorge  of  8an  Antonio  [27:11]  risee  a  spring,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  110°  F.  About  five  miles  south  of  it  are  mud-baths  [27:8?],  on  the  heights 
that  separate  the  Vallee  from  the  San  Diego  gorge.4 

If  the  identification  of  the  "mud-baths"  as  Sulphur  Springs 
[27:8]  is  correct,  San  Antonio  Springs  would  appear  to  be  some- 
where north  or  west  of  the  mountain  north  of  Sulphur  Springs. 
The  Land  of  Sunshine  locates  them  west  of  Sulphur  springst 

Four  to  six  miles  west  of  the  Sulphurs  [27:8]  are  the  San  Antonio  Springs, 
which  resemble  the  Jemez  Springs  [27:18]  and  are  eqoally  efficacious  in  kid- 
ney  and  stomach  disorders.5 

Bandelier6  gives  the  altitude:  "The  Springs  of  San  Antonio  lie 

at  an  altitude  of  8,586  feet". 
Jemez  Sefohvä  4eagle  dwelling  place'  'eagle  nest  place'  (se  'eagle'; 

fo  'tolive'  'todwell';   hvd  locative).     uSe'-shiu-qua.r7     "S6- 

shu-kwa."8 
This  is  a  pueblo  ruin  situated  somewhere  south  of  Cerro  Pelado 

[27:10]. 
Jemez  "Se-to-qua."9     "Setokwa."10    This  is  given  as  the  name  of  a 

pueblo  ruin,  situated,  according  to  Hodge,  about  2  miles  south  of 

Jemez  Pueblo. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  216, 1892. 
«Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  114, 1871. 
»Ibid.,  p.  102. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

»The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  the  Resources  .  .  .  of  New  Mexico,  p.  169, 1906. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  202,  note. 
'Ibid.,  p.  207,  note. 

'  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bnr.  Amer.  Ethn.,.1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  51S,  1910). 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 
"Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 
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Span.  "Sierra de  la  Bolsa".1  The  name,  which means  'pocket  ränge', 
is  given  asthat of  a  mountain  of  the  Jemez  Range  between  Sierra  de 
San  Miguel  [27 -.unlocated]  and  Sierra  de  laPalisada[27:unlocated]. 

Span.  "Sierra de  la  Palisada".1  The  name  meaning  'palisade  ränge', 
is  given  as  ref erring  to  a  mountain  south  of  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [27: 
unlocated]. 

Span.  *  *  Sierra  de  Toledo  ".*  The  name  means  4  ränge  of  Toledo '  (a  city 
in  Spain).  " Toledo  ränge".8  Bandelier  locates  the  mountain 
somewhere  south  of  the  Cerro  Pelado  [27:10].4  See  Valle  de 
Toledo  [27:unlocated],  below. 

Span.  Valle  de  Toledo  4  Toledo  Valley,'  ref  erring  to  the  "  Sierra  de 
Toledo"  [27:unlocated].  "On  the  westahuge  mountain  mass, 
the  Sierra  de  la  Jara  [37:10],  interposes  itself  between  the  princi- 
pal  Valley,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the  Jemez  country".5  This  is  evi- 
dently  a  name  f  or  one  of  the  Valles.  See  Pimpseyge  [Large  Fea- 
tures], page  98t  and  "Sierra  de  Toledo"  [27: unlocated],  above. 

Jemez  "Trea".Ä    Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  "Tya-juin-den-a".7    Given  as  the  name  of  a  pueblo  ruin. 

Jemez  "  Tyasoliwa".8    Given  as  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo  ruin. 

Jemez  "Uä-hä-tza-e".7  Given  as  the  name  of  an  unlocated  pueblo 
ruin. 

Jemez  Wdbäkwä  of  obscure  etymology  {wdbä  unexplained;  Tcwä  loca- 
tive).  "  Wä-ba-kwd".*  The  name  refers  to  a  pueblo  ruin  some- 
where east  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13]. 

Jemez  Wägjjcd  (the  name  is  said  by  the  informant  to  mean  "rubber 
weed").  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  name  refers  to  a  pueblo 
ruin  or  merely  to  a  locality. 

Jemez  u  Yjar".10    Mentioned  by  Onate  as  an  inhabited  Jemez  pueblo. 

Jemez  uZo-lat-e-se-djii".7  uZo-lä-tun-ze-zhi-i".n  Given  as  the  name 
of  a  pueblo  ruin. 

Warm  Springs  at  the  head  of  San  Diego  Canyon  [27:13].  "  Warm 
Springs  have  been  located  at  the  head  of  San  Diego  Canon  above 
the  Jemez  Springs  [27:18]".13  Just  where  is  meant  by  the  "head 
of  San  Diego  Canyon"  [27:13]  is  uncertain.  Are  the  Springs  at 
the  Soda  Dam  [27:16]  intended?. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  72,  note,  1892. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  64,  and  72,  note. 
» Ibid.,  p.  65. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  72,  note. 
»Ibid.,  p.  201. 

•Onate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  629, 1907. 
T  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  207,  note. 

*  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  859, 1910. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  884. 

io  Ofiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  997. 

u  Hodge,  ibid.,  p.  1015. 

»The  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Handbook  of  the  Resources  .  .  .  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177, 1906. 
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[28]  cochiti  sheet 

This  sheet  (map  28)  shows  the  country  about  Cochiti  Pueblo.  This 
region  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indiana,  who  belong  to  the  Keresan 
linguistic  stock.  Hewett  refers  to  this  region  as  "le  district  de 
Cochiti".1  It  is  said  by  the  Tewa  Jhat  the  ancient  boundary  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Cochiti  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  runs 
somewhere  between  Ancho  Canyon  [28:4]  and  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  Cochiti  sheet  has  been  placed  therefore 
in  that  vicinity.  uThe  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6],  with  its  numerous 
j  cave  dwellings,  forma  what  seems  to  be  a  boundary  line  dividing  the 

I  Tehuas  from  the  Queres  [Keresan]  stock".3    "Les  gorges  profondes 

du  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6]  s£parent  les  deux  districts  [Cochiti  dis- 
trict and  Pajarito  district],  et  la  tradition  en  fait  l'ancienne  ligne  de 
division  entre  les  deux  branches  de  Tewa  et  des  K6räs,  qui,  ä  ce  qu'il 
parait,  £taient  rarement  en  paix  l'une  avec"  l'autre".1  The  Tewa  in- 
form the  present  writer  that  the  dividing  line  was  north  of  Frijoles 
Canyon  [28:6],  a  fact  also  evident  from  statements  made  by  Bande- 
lier  and  Hewett  to  the  effect  that  the  pueblo  village  [28:12]  and  cliff- 
dwellings  in  Frijoles  Canyon  were  built  by  Keresan  people;  see  quo- 
i  tations  under  [28: 12]. 

[28:1]  Pajarito  Canyon,  see  [17:30]. 
[28:2]  Colt  Arroyo,  see  [17:42]. 
[28:3]  Water  Canyon,  see  [17:58]. 
[28:4]  Ancho  Canyon,  see  [17:62]. 

[28:5]  (1)  Temäpiyf  'Keresan  Mountains'  (Tema  'Keresan  Indian'; 
fiyf  'mountain').     Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Cochiti  Mountains.     Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3).     "  Moun- 
tains of  Cochiti".1 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Cochiti  'Cochiti  Mountains'.     Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (2). 

These  terms  apply  indefinitely  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cochiti. 

Bandelier  refers  to  them  when  he  writes:  "The  mountainous 

I  partsof  the  Queres  [Keresan]  ränge  [i.  e.  territory]  are  dry".4 

"The  arid  hüls  that  separate  Jemez  [27:35]  from  Pena  Bianca 

!  [28:93]".5 

[28:6]  (1)  PuqynQj?\rdki>i  'canyon  of  the  place  where  they  scrape(d) 
or  wipe(d)  the  bottoms  (of  the  pottery  vessels)',  ref erring  to 
[28:12]  (PuqwiQe,  see  [28:12];  yiyy  locative  and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  üPi  'canyon').     (See  pl.  15.) 

1  Hewett,  Commnnautea,  p.  46, 1908. 
»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  139, 1892. 
'Ibid.,  p.  169  (qaotlng fromsome  Span,  source). 
«Ibid.,  p.  201. 
»Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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(2)  Tewa  "Tupoge".1  This  is  for  TuPog.e  'down  to  or  at  bean 
creek'  (tu  'bean';  Po  '  water '  'creek';  g.e  'down  to'  'over  to'),  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  never  used  by  the  Tewa. 
Cf.  [17:62]. 

(3)  Cochiti  T  fffonfekäiKja  of  obscure  etymology,  referring 
to  [28:12]  (Tf&on/e,  see  [28:12];  IcäWja  'canyon'). 

(4)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon,  Kito  de  los  Frijoles.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Kito  de  los  Frijoles,  Canon  de  los  Frijoles  'bean 
creek'  ' bean  canyon '.  This  is  a  common  name  in  Spanish-speaking 
America.  Cf.  Rio  de  los  Frijoles,  Kito  de  los  Frijoles  [22:unlo- 
cated],  page 352.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Span,  name  was  applied 
without  iniluence  of  Tewa  nomenclature.  Another  origin,  how- 
ever,  suggests  itself .  The  Tewa  give  assurance  that  the  old  Tewa 
name  of  Ancho  Canyon  [28:4]  is  Tundbahv?u  'bean  field  arroyo' 
4  bean  field  cafiada',  and  think  that  the  Span,  name  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  is  a  translation  of  this  Tewa  name  applied  to  the  wrong 
canyon.  Frijoles  Canyon  is  the  next  large  canyon  south  of  Ancho 
Canyon. 

This  canyon  is  described  by  Bandelier3  and  by  Hewett.8  The 
documentary  history  of  the  canyon  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
Morley,  of  the  School  of  American  Archseology.  The  canyon  was 
not  inhabited  by  Indiana  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Mexicans  settled  in  it  in  early  times  and  farmed  the  cultivable 
lands  above  the  falls  [28:14]  nearly  down  to  the  present  time. 
At  one  time  in  the  eighteenth  Century  the  canyon  was  the  rendez- 

vous  of  Mexican  bandits.     Bandelier  writes: 

• 

I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  papers  relating  to  the  grant  of  the  Rito; 
bat  that  cattle  and  sheep  thieves  made  it  their  hiding  place  is  said  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  them.  The  tale  is  current  among  the  people  of  Cochiti  and  Pefia 
Bianca,4 

It  is  said  that  no  one  lived  permanently  at  Frijoles  Canyon  for 
many  years  previous  to  1907,  in  which  year  Judge  A.  J.  Abbott 
settled  at  the  cultivable  land  about  [28:12].  Judge  Abbott  has 
built  a  house  from  tufa-blocks  of  the  ruin  [28:12]  and  has  made 
many  improvements.  He  has  been  given  a  permit  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  to  remain  on  the  land  temporarily.  Judge 
Abbott  has  named  his  place  uTen  Eider  Ranch",  referring  to  some 
box-elder  trees  growing  there.  See  the  various  numbers  indicat- 
ing  places  in  and  about  the  canyon  for  which  names  have  been 
obtained,  especially  [28:12];  see  also  plate  15. 
[28:7]  North  fork  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 

i  Bandelier,  Dellght  Makers,  p.  178, 1890. 

«Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  139-49,  1892. 

»Paper« School  Amer.  Archaol.,  No.  6, 1909,  and  No.  10, 19C9. 

«Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  142,  note. 
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[28 :8]  South  fork  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28 :6]. 

[28:9]  Potqmku'n  4  water  tube  corner'  (Po  4  water';  tQQf  4tube';  Jntu 
'  large  low  roundish  place ').  This  name  is  given  to  the  dell  where 
[28:7]  and  [28:8]  join  [28:6].  It  is  said  that  the  dell  and  the  sur- 
rounding  canyons  are  tube-like;  hence  the  name, 

[28:10]  San  Hdefonso  ITawigJinL&Pi  'corral  gap  canyon'  (ITawiH 
see  [28:unlocated];  ge  4down  at'  4over  at';  \yf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  tsVi  4 canyon'). 

[28:11]  Pajarito  Mesa,  see  [17:36]. 

[28:12]  (1)  PuqwigjQywilceji  'pueblo  ruin  where  the  bottoms  of  the 
pottery  vessels  were  wiped  or  smoothed  thin'  (pu  'base'  4bottom 
of  a  vessel'  'buttocks'  of  an  animal,  'root'  of  a  plant,  here  being 
equivalent  to  $epu  'bottom  of  vessel'  <be,  'pottery  vessel',  pu 
4  base';  qwi  4to  wipe  smooth'  4to  wipe'  4to  scrape',  commonly 
employed  in  its  f ulier  form  qwigi  of  same  meaning ;  ge  4  down 
where'  4over  where';  ^qywjjceji  4pueblo  ruin'  <JQywi  'pueblo, 
Jceji  'old'  postpound).  See  plates  16,  17.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  used  to  make  the  bottoms  of  their  pottery 
vessels  very  thin ;  hence  the  name.  Several  times  the  writer  has 
heard  the  name  so  pronounced  that  it  approximated  in  sound 
Puhuge,  .which  could  be  analyzed  as  pu  4  base ' ;  hxüu  4  large  groove ' 
'arroyo';  ge  4down  at'  4over  at'.  The  form  Puhuge  is  however 
merely  a  corruption  of  Puqwige,  probably  due  to  vowel  harmony. 
A  certain  etymology  of  obscene  meaning  is  given  only  by  Indians 
who  do  not  know  the  correct  explanation.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  Tewa  name  has  not  bef  ore  been  published. 

(2)  Cochiti  Tfffonfe,  TfffonfeMaftetq,,  Tfffonfelc<Pmat8$- 
fömaot  obscure  etymology  (Tfffonfe  unexplained,  it  probably 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Tfönfe  4immediately'  4right  now'; 
M'aftetg,  4pueblo';  lcd?mate$f6ma  4pueblo  ruin'  <lcffmat8%  'Set- 
tlements f6ma  4old').  u  Yu-nu-ye":1  the  tf  was  probably  heard 
as  y,  orthe  Fmaybea  misprint  for  T.     "Tyuonyi'V 

Tyuo-nyi  .  .  .  a  word  having  a  edgnification  akin  to  that  of  treaty  or  contract. 
It  was  so  called  becaose  of  a  treaty  made  there  at  some  remote  period,  by 
which  certain  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  probably  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Tehuaa 
[Tewa]  and  perhaps  the  Jemez,  agreed  that  certain  ranges  loosely  defined 
should  belong  in  the  future  to  each  of  them  exclusively  .s 

The  writer's  Cochiti  in  form  ante  knew  of  no  such  etymology  or 
tradition.  44Tyuonyi".4  44Tyuonyi  (place  du  pacte)".5  " Tt/v- 
onyi  häarctitc?  (ty'u'onyi,  unexplained  +  haaret itc*,  houses)".8 

»Powell  in  Fourth  Rep.  Bur.  Eihn.,  p.  xxxvl,  1886. 
»Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  3,  eipassim,  1890. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  145, 1892. 

•  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  W9, 1905;  Antiquities,  p.  26, 1906. 

»Hewett,  Commnnautes,  p.  46, 1908  (evidently  following  Bandelier,  op.  clt.). 

•  Harrington's  Information  quoted  by  Hewett  in  Paper»  School  Amer.  ArchxoL,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 
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(3)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon  pueblo  ruin,  pueblo  ruin  in  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  ref erring  to  [28:6].     Cf.  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  del  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  referring  to 
[28:6.]    Cf.  Eng.  (3). 

The  pueblo  ruin,  cliff-dwellings,  and  outlying  ruins  of  this 
ancient  settlement  have  been  described  most  fully  by  Bandelier,1 
and  by  Hewett.3  This  settlement  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians 
as  a  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  two  old  San  Ildefonso  Tewa 
inf ormants  have  stated  positively  that  it  was  a  Tewä  [Keresan] 
village.     Bandelier  says: 

Thepeople  of  Cochiti  told  me  that  the  caves  of  Rito  [28:6],  as  well  as  the 
three  pueblo  ruins  [situated  near  together  on  the  floor  of  Frijoles  Canyon], 
were  the  work  of  their  ancestors,  when  the  Queres  [Keresans]  all  lived  there 
together,  in  times  much  anterior  to  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards.3 

The  ancient  boundary  between  the  Tewa  and  Keresan  territory 
is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  north  of  Frijoles  Canyon;  see  under 
[28:6].  This  settlement  is  claimed  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  to  have 
been  their  earliest  home.  Abandoning  this  village,  they  built, 
occupied,  and  abandoned  several  pueblos,  now  in  ruins,  south  of 
Tf$(mj>e  until  at  last  they  moved  to  their  present  site  [28:77]. 
For  discussion  of  this  tradition  see  under  [28:77].  See  also  [28:6], 
[28:13];  plates  16  and  17.  The  fields  shown  in  the  latter  lie  below 
the  pueblo  ruin  and  above  the  waterfall  [28:14]. 

[28:13]  The  so-called  'ceremonial  cave'. 

This  great  natural  cave  is  in  the  north  wall  of  the  canyon  [28:6], 
about  150  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  creek.  In  it  are  the  re- 
mains  of  an  ancient  estufa,  or  kiva  and  of  several  small  houses. 
The  cavern  has  been  described  by  Hewett.4 

[28:14]  (1)  Pugwig.ePq}emug.e  'waterfall  down  by  the  place  where  the 
bottoms  of  the  pottery  vessels  were  wipcd  or  smoothed  thin' 
ref  erring  to  [28:12]  (Puqwi&e,  see  [28:12];  pojemuge  '  waterfall * 
<Po  'water',  jemu  4to  fall',  said  of  3+,  %e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Cochiti  Tf&onfeftfifilcanfif  of  obscure  etymology 
(Tf&onfe,  see  [28:12];  ftfi  filcanfif  'waterfall'). 

(3)  Eng.  Frijoles  Canyon  Waterfall,  referring  to  [28:6]. 

(4)  Span.  Salto  de  Agua  del  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  'bean  creek 
waterfall',  referring  to  [28:6]. 

This  waterfall  is  perhaps  60  feet  high  and  the  canyon  is  so  nar- 
row  at  the  place  that  there  is  not  room  to  build  a  wagon  road  at 
the  side  of  the  falls.  One  can  see  the  Rio  Grande  f rom  the 
waterfall. 

»Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  139-49, 1892. 

*  Papers  Scfiool  Amer.  Archaol. ,  Noa.  5  and  10, 1909. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

*  Papers  School  Amer.  ArchmoL,  No.  10,  pp.  664-66, 1909. 
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[28:15]  (1)  Eng.  Frijolito  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).     -Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  Frijolito '  little  bean  pueblo  ruin ',  dimin- 
utive of  the  name  Frijoles;  see  [28:6],  [28:12].  The  name  was, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  first  applied  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder  in 
1908.  The  Tewa  and  Cochiti  Indians  apply  to  the  ruin  names 
which  merely  describe  its  location. 

This  is  a  small  pueblo  ruin,  of  about  50  rooms,  on  top  of  the 

mesa  [28:16]  south  of  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6].     It  is  opposite  the 

pueblo  ruin  [28:12]  and  about  15  yards  from  the  ruin  of  the  mesa. 

[28:16]  Span.   "Mesa  del  Rito".1    The  name  means   4mcsa  of  the 

creek',  ref erring  to  [28:6]. 

Bandelier  says: 

The  Mesa  del  Rito  bordere  on  the  south  the  gorge  of  the  'Tyonyi',  and  is 
covered  with  boshes  and  with  groves  of  taller  trees  like  Pifion  (Pinus  edulis 
and  P.  Murreycma).  Whether  there  are  ruins  on  this  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  plateau  is  doubtful,  as  I  have  seen  none  myself,  and  the  Statements  of  the 
Indians  are  contradictory  on  this  point.  Acroes  this  mesa  a  trail  from  east  to 
west,  formerly  much  nsed  by  the  Navajo  Indians  on  their  incursions  against 
the  Spanish  and  Pueblo  Settlements,  creeps  up  from  the  Bio  Grande,  and, 
croesing  the  mesa,  rises  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  forcattle  and  horses  to  ascend  the  dizzy  slope,.yet  the  sa vages  more 
than  once  have  driven  their  living  booty  with  merciless  haste  over  this  trail 
to  their  distant  homes.  I  estimate  the  length  of  the  Mesa  del  Rito  at  6  miles 
from  north  to  south.1 

Just  where  the  old  Navajo  trail  referred  to  runs  is  not  known 
to  the  writer.  The  Tewa  informants  called  [28:28]  a  Navajo 
trail.     See  Navajo  trail  [28 :  unlocated].     Cf .  [28 :  17},  [28 :  19]. 

[28:17]  Nameless  canyon. 

This  canyon  starts  as  a  slight  ravine  in  the  pine-grown  mesa- 
top  west  of  the  ruin  [28:15]  and  grows  gradually  deeper  and  more 
canyon-like  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  Grande.  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  bef ore  it  reaches  the  river  its  bed  drops  precipitously  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  thus  forming  the  low  dell  [28:18]  at  its 
mouth.  This  canyon  may  be  the  " Canon  del  Rito"  of  Bandelier; 
eee  reference  thereto  in  excerpt  from  Bandelier  under  [28:19]  (2). 
Bandelier's  description  fits  [28:17]  except  that  it  can  not  be  deter- 
mined  how  he  makes  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  bound  it  on 
the  west  and  southwest.  The  writer  has  walked  down  the  canyon 
[28:17]  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ruin  [28:15]  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  [28:18]. 

[28:18]  Nameless  low  dell  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  [28:17].  This 
appears  to  be  not  the  same  as  the  dell  described  by  Bandelier  in 
the  quotation  under  [28:22],  q.  v.     See  also  [28:17]. 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  146-47, 1892. 
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[28:19]  (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  "Kan-a  Tshat-shyu."1 

(2)  Span.  "Chapero."3    It  is  said  that  the  name  means  in  New 
Mexican  Span,  'abrupt  point  of  a  mesp,,'  also  4old  slouch  hat.' 
Bandelier  says: 

I  e8timaie  the  length  o£  the  Mesa  del  Rito  [28:16]  at  6  miles  from  north  to 
south;  it  terminates  at  what  is  called  the  Chapero  in  Spanish,  and  Kan-a 
Tshat-shyu  in  Queres  [Cochiti?].  This  is  an  elevation  of  trap  or  basalt,  rising 
almost  vertically  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  surface  of  the  mesa, 
above  which  its  slope  becomes  quite  gentle  to  the  top,  which  is  flat  and 
elliptical.  On  the  west  the  descent  is  precipitous  for  more  than  a  handred 
feet.  The  Chapero  in  former  times  was  the  scene  of  reckless  botcheries  of 
game,  termed  communal  hunts.  The  adult  males  of  Cochiti,  or  sometimes  those 
of  that  village  and  of  Santo  Domingo  combined,  forming  a  wide  circle,  drove  the 
game  to  the  top  of  the  Chapero,  from  which  it  could  escape  only  by  breaking 
through  the  line  of  hunters.  Mountain  sheep  oftentimes  precipitated  them- 
selves  headlong  from  the  precipice  on  the  west.  On  such  occasions  the  slaugh- 
ter  of  game  was  always  very  great,  while  panthers,  wolves,  and  coyotes, 
though  freqnently  enclosed  in  the  circle,  usually  escaped,  the  hunters  not  car- 
ing  to.impede  their  flight.  At  the  foot  of  the  Chapero,  a  deep,  narrow  gorge, 
the  Cafion  del  Rito  [28:17?],  comes  in  from  the  north  west.  The  Mesa  del 
Rito  [28:16]  boundsit  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  high  and  narrow 
plateau  called  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  (in  Queres  [Cochiti?],  Uish-ka,  Tit-yi 
Hän-at)  on  the  west  and  south  west.3 

See  [28:16],  [28:18],  [28:20]. 
[28:20]  (1)  Ptfity,yw%jo(ieJint8i/i  '  high  thread  place  canyon ',referring 
to  P<i]Hy,yw$joQ.e[28:unloG&te>d]  {ygf  locative and  adjective-form- 
ing  postfix;  üPi  'canyon') 

(2)  Cochiti  WeflcalcalWja  of  obscure  etymology  (we'fka  unex- 
plained;  IcatiKja  4  canyon '). 

(3)  Eng.  Alamo  Canyon.     (<Span.).     —Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Cafion  del  Alamo  'cottonwood  canyon'.  =Eng.  (3). 
"Cafion  del  Alamo".4    "Alamo".5 

Alamo  Canyon  is  the  first  large  canyon  south  of  Frijoles  Can- 
yon [28 :6].    .  Its  mouth  is  at  the  Chapero  [28 :19]  : 

As  we  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  Cafion  del  Alamo  and  of  the  Caftada  Honda 
[28:21],  from  the  little  bottom  [28:22]  at  the  foot  of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  they 
open  like  dark  clefts  of  great  depth  between  the  cliffe  of  the  lofty  mesas.* 

The  walls  of  Alamo  Canyon  are  at  places  in  its  upper  course  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  high.  There  are  cliff-dwelling  ruins  some- 
where  in  its  upper  course : 

In  the  gorges  both  north  and  south  of  the  Potrero  [28:25]  are  quite  a  num- 
ber  of  artificial  caves.    Those  on  the  north,  in  the  Cafiada  Honda  [28:21]  and 


» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  147, 1S92. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  147,  148. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  147-148. 

«Ibid.,  pp.  149, 156;  Hewett  (quoting  Bandelier),  AntiquIÜea,  p.  80, 1906. 

*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  24, 1908. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  149. 
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the  upper  part  of  the  Cafion  del  Alamo,  are  fairly  preeerved.  The  upper 
part  of  that  gorge  [Cafion  del  Alamo]  is  wooded,  and  the  cavee  were  thus 
eomewhat  sheitered.  They  offer  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  do 
not  compare  in  numbers  with  the  settlement  at  the  Rito  [28:12].  The  Queres 
[Keresans]  say  that  these  caves  also  are  *  probably '  the  work  of  their  ancestors.1 

The  location  of  the  place  PtfHyywsejog.e,  which  gives  the  can- 
yen  its  Tewa  oame,  was  not  known  to  any  of  the  informants. 
[See  [28:21],  [28:22],  [28:23],  and  pueblo  rnin  in  the  dell  atthe 
mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28 :  unlocated],  page  453. 
[28:21]  (1)  Eng.  Hondo  Canyon.     (<8pan.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Canon  Hondo,  Canada  Honda  'deep  canyon'  4deep 
canada'.    44 (Kanada  Honda '\a 

This  is  a  large  and  deep  southern  tributary  of  Alamo  Canyon 
[28:20].      Doctor   Hewett  states  that  it  enters  Alamo   Canyon 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  f  rom  the  mouth  of  the  latter.     See  ex- 
cerpts  from  Bandelier  under  [28:20]  (4).     See  also  [28:22], 
[28:22]  Dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28:20]. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  the  Cafion  del 
Rito  [28:17?],  comes in  from  the  northwest.  The  Meea  del  Rito  [28:16] 
hounds  it  on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  high  and  narrow  plateau  called 
Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  (in  Queres  [Keresan],  Uish-ka  Tit-yi  Hän-at)  on 
the  westand  southweet.  This  gorge  [28:17?]  empties  into  a  little  basin  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  as  low  as  the  level  of  that  stream. 
From  this  basin,  the  geological  features  of  the  surrounding  heights  can  be 
very  ciearly  seen.  The  cliffs  nea*  the  stream  are  of  dark-hued  trap,  basalt, 
and  lava,  forming  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river  .  .  .  while  all  the  rocks 
west  of  it  are  of  light-colored  pumice  and  tufa.  The  basin  is  not  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  groves  of  cottonwood  trees  grow  on  its  fer- 
tile  soil.  A  small  ruin  [Pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon 
[28: unlocated]]  .  .  .  From  this  basin  the  cliffs  surrounding  it  on  three  sides 
rise  to  towering  heights,  and  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23]  especially  pre- 
sents  a  grand  appearance.  On  the  east  aide  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  frowning 
walls  of  the  Caja  del  Rio  loom  up,  with  their  shaggy  crests  of  lava  and 
basaltic  rock  ...  As  we  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  Cafion  del  Alamo 
[28:20]  and  of  the  Canada  Honda  [28:21],  from  the  little  bottom  at  the  foot 
of  the  Chapero  [28:19],  they  open  like  dark  clefts  of  great  depth  between 
the  cliffs  of  the  lofty  mesas.  On  the  south  a  crest,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
high,  rises  above  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  crowned  by  battlements  of 
basalt.  This  is  the  Mesa  Prieta  [28:24],  or  Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te,  from  which  a 
steep  slope  descends  covered  with  volcanic  debris,  hard  and  soft.  Up  this 
slope  toils  the  almost  undistinguishable  trail  to  Cochiti.8 

Doctor  Hewett  states  that  Alamo  Canyon  [28:20]  and  Hondo 
Canyon  [28:21]  unite  about  a  «quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  con- 
fluence  with  the  Rio  Grande,  and  form  a  little  bottom.  The 
writer  passed  what  is  believed  to  be  this  dell  in  Walking  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.    See  [28:20],  [28:21],  [28:24],  and 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  166, 1892.  » Ibid.,  pp.  148-150. 

«Ibid.,  pp.  149, 156. 
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pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alarao  Canyon  [28:unlo- 
cated],  page  453. 
[28:23]   (1)  KeresanfCochitiJl'^Uish-kaTit-yiHä-nat."1 

(2)  Eng.  Alamo  Mesa.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  del  Alamo,  Potrero  del  Alamo,  'cottonwood 
mesa'  'cottonwood  land-tongue',  ref erring  to  [28:20]. 

The  mesa  has  been  located  by  Doctor  Hewett.  The  location 
can  not  be  determined  definitely  from  Bandelier's  description 
(quoted  under  [28:22]). 

The  mesa  lies  between  [28:21]  and  [28:20],  taking  its  name  from 
the  latter.     See  [28:20],  [28:22],  and  Pueblo  River  in  the  dell  at 
the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28:unlocated],  page  453. 
[28:24]  (1)  Keresan  [Cochiti?]  "  Kom-asa-ua  Ko-te." ' 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  Prieta  'dark  mesa'.  Evidently  so  called  be- 
cause  of  its  color. 

For  Bandelier's  description  of  this  mesa,  see  excerpts  from  his 
Final  Report,  under  [28:22]  and  [28:25]  (2). 
[28:85]  (1)  Eng.    Vacas    Mesa,    Potrero   de    las  Vacas.     (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Potrero.  de  las  Vacas  4  land-tongue  of  thecows',  prob- 
ably  so  called  because  cattle  are  pastured  there.  "Potrero  de  las 
Vacas."8 

Bandelier  writes  of  this  mesa: 

From  the  crest  [of  28:24]  we  overlook  in  the  south  a  series  of  rocks  and 
wooded  heights,  and  in  the  west  a  ridge  flanked  by  gorges  on  both  sides. 
This  ridge  is  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward  the  Mesa 
Prieta  [28:24]  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  [28:29].  The 
name  of  this  tongae  is  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and  on  it  stand  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiqnitiee  [[28:26]  and  [28:27]]  in  the  Southwest,  lt  requires 
several  hours  of  steady  Walking  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas.  The  trail  leads  through  forests,  in  which  edible  Pifions  abound,  and  in 
autumn,  when  the  little  nuts  ripen,  bears  are  not  unfrequenüy  met  with,  and 
their  presence  is  marked  by  the  devastated  appearance  of  the  Pißon  trees. 
These  trees  are  also  beset  by  flocke  of  the  Picicorvu*  columbinus  (called  Piüonero 
in  Spanish  and  Sho-hak-ka  in  Queres),  a  handsome  bird,  which  ruthlessly  plün- 
dere the  nut-bearing  pines,  uttering  discordant  shrieks  and  piercing  cries.  The 
forest  of  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  is  therefore  not  so  silent  and  solemn  as  other 
wooded  areas  in  that  region,  where.a  solitary  raven  or  crow  appears  to  be  the 
only  living  creature.  To  the  right  of  the  trail  yawns  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Cafiada  Honda  [28:21],  from  which  every  word  spoken  on  the  brink  re-echoes 
with  wonderful  distinctness.  Toward  the  eastern  [certainly  misprint  for 
western!]  end  of  the  Potrero  the  forests  begin  to  thin  out,  and  an  open  space 
extends  until  within  a  half  mile  of  the  rocky  pedestal  of  the  San  Miguel  Moun- 
tains [28:29].* 

See  [28:26],  [28:27]. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  148, 1892.  »Ibid.,  pp.  21, 150. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  150.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  160-151. 
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[28:26]  (1)  jBT%n$a'%n4iwJQyw\Jc#}i  'pueblo  ruin  where  the  two 
mountain  lions  sit  or  crouch',  referringto[28:27](JTl^i4a'^ßn^/i^<g, 
see  [28:27];  \yw%ke^i  'pueblo  ruin'  <\ryw\  'pueblo',  Tceji  'old' 
postpound).     Cf.  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(2)  Jeinez  ffätfefidäony,  'dwelling  place  where  the  mountain 
lions  sit  or  crouch',  ref  erring  to  [28:27]  {pfdtfefi-,  see  [28:27]; 
fo  'to  live5  'to  dwell';  m  locative).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Cochiti  Mölcatgicöwe^ccPmats^fdmu  '  pueblo  ruin  where  the 
mountain  lions  lie',  ref  erring  to  [28:27]  Qc6?maU%f6ma  'pueblo 
ruin'  <lc$mat$$  'settlement',  föma  'old').  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

A  very  interesting  find  was  made  at  this  pueblo  in  1885,  by  Governor  L. 
Bradford  Prince  of  New  Mexico,  wbo  obtained  a  number  of  stone  idols,  rudely 
carved  human  figures,  some  of  them  of  large  eize,  belonging  to  the  kind  called 
by  the  Queres  Yap-a-shi.1  The  narae  of  Pueblo  of  the  Yap-a-shi  has  aecord- 
ingly  been  applied  to  the  ruin,  but  its  proper  name  is  still  unknown  to  me, 
as  the  designation  current  among  the  people  of  Cochiti,  Tit-yi  Hä-nat  Ka-ma 
Tze-shum-a,  signifying  literall y  'the  old  houses  above  in  the  north,'  with  the 
addition  of  Mokateh  Zaitsh,  or  'where  the  panthers  lie  extended,'  is  sub- 
sequent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  viilage.  This  name  refers  to  the  life- 
ßize  images  of  pumas  or  American  panthers  (also  called  mountain  lions)  which 
lie  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  ruin,  in  low  woods  near  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  called  'Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado'  [28:unlocated].2 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  could  learn  MölcatgJc&we^d^Tnais^ 
föma  is  the  regulär  and  ancient  Cochiti  name  of  the  pueblo. 
#" Yap-a-shi"  does  not  mean  'stone  idol'  of  any  sort,  but  is 
simply  jdpafenfe  'sacred  enclosure\  See  [28:27].  "  Tit-yi 
Hä-nat  Ea-ma  Tze-shum-a"  appears  to  be  for  Tfite  .  .  . 
Ic£mat8$f6ma  (tfete  '  north';  "Hä-nat,"  meaning  perhaps 
4 above';'  cf.  [28:52]  Keresan  {£);  Ica'mats^foma  'pueblo  ruin' 
<lca?mat9%  'settlement',  föma  'old').  Unfortunately  the  writer 
neglected  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  "Mo-katsh,  Zaitsh  .  .  . 
*  where.  the  panthers  lie  extended'"  (mölcatq,  '  mountain  lion'; 
44 zaitsh",  meaning  not  ascertained).  44 Pueblo  of  the  Yapashi".8 
4 'Pueblo  de  Yapashi".4  " MöVatcP  q&wetc  häarctitc*  (mdlPatcP, 
mountain  lion,  +  q&wetc,  crouching,  +  hdarctitcP,  houses).  The 
Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions  on  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25]  ".5 

.  "  i  Yap-a-shi  ls  a  generic  name  given  to  f  etiches  representing  human  forma.  Hence  they  are  distinct 
from  an i mal  fetiohea,  but  are  not  larea  or  penates.  Other  names  given  to  such  Images  in  Queres 
idiom  are  I-jiar-e  Ko,  and  Uashtesh-kor-o.  Many  of  them  may  represent  the  same  deity  or  idol,  and 
they  ordinarily  serve  for  magical  purposes.  The  Tshayanyi,  or  medicine-men,  have  most  of  them 
in  their  possession,  although  some  are  in  private  handa."— Bandelieb,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  152, 
1892. 

«Ibid. 

»Hewett,  Anüquities,  p.  29, 1906  (following  Bandelier). 

*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  46, 1908. 

*  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Amer.  Archtcol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 
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Bandelier  applies  the  name  "Ti-tji  Hän-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma"1 
also  to  Caja  del  Rio  pueblo  ruin  [28:49]. 

(4)  Eng.  Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions,  Stone  Lions  Pueblo.  Cf . 
Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Span.  (5).  This  designation  is 
in  common  use.     " Pueblo  of  the  Stone  Lions".2 

(5)  Span.  Pueblo  de  los  Leone«  de  Piedra  'Pueblo  of  the  Stone 
Lions'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  pueblo  is  described  by  Bandelier.3  According  to  the  tra- 
dition  of  the  Cochiti  Indians  obtained  by  the  present  writer,  this 
is  the  second  one  of  the  villages  built  and  for  a  time  inhabited  by 
their  ancestors  in  their  migration  southward  from  Tfö^onfe 
[28:12],  See  the  discussion  of  this  migration  tradition  under 
[28:77].  Bandelier4  mentions  a  Cochiti  legend  that  the  village 
was  attacked  by  pygmies,  many  of  its  people  were  slaughtered,  and 
the  rest  driven  off.  See  [28:27],  and  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 
[28:unlocated],  page  454. 
[28:27]  (1)  IT%n<}a'%n4iwe,  ir%n<}a?%n<}iwe7i4n8ipii9  K^a^nid>s^n4iwe' 
Tcubuge  'place  where  the  two  mountain-lions  sit  or  crouch'  'earth 
umbilical  region  where  the  two  mountain-lions  sit  or  crouch, 
'  place  of  the  large  round  stone  enclosure  where  the  two  mountain- 
lions  sit  or  crouch'  (V%ys  'mountain-lion';  ia  'they  2';  '#7?y  'to 
sit'  'to  crouch';  Hwe  locative;  n4?isipu  'earth  umbilical  region' 
'shrine'  <nqyf  'earth',  sipu  'hollow  at  each  sideof  theabdomen 
just  below  the  lowest  ribs'  <si  'belly',  pu  'base';  Jcubuge  'place 
of  the  large  round  stone  enclosure'  <1eu  'stone',  bu*u  'large  low 
roundish  place',  ge  'down  at'  'over  at').  Cf.  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti 
(3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5).  The  stone  images  themselves  are  called 
1c  %r}1cuTc  ajh  'mountain-lion  stone  fetishes'  {Ica&yf  'mountain-lion'; 
leu  'stone';  Vaji  'fetish'). 

(2)  Jewezffdtsefileny,  'place  where  the  mountain-lions  sit  or 
crouch'  {ffätfe  'mountain-lion';  f\le  'to  sit'  'to crouch',  another 
form  of  f\  'to  sit'  'to  crouch';  ny,  locative).  Cf .  Tewa  (1), 
Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Cochiti  Mölcatgicdweitsdpa^af&ma  'ancient  shrine  where 
the  mountain-lions  lie'  (mokatq,  'mountain-lion';  1cöwet%  'place 
where  they  lie'  <1cöwe  as  in  Icöwetif  'they  2  lie',  t%  'locative'; 
üäpa'a  'shrine'  of  this  sort;  föma  'old').  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(2),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Stone  Lions  Shrine.  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti 
(3),  Span.  (5).    '"The  Stone  Lions".5 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  80,  note,  1892. 

*  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  in  Papers  School  Amer.  ArcJucol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 

*Op.cit.,pp.  161-62. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

»Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  29, 1906. 
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(5)  Span.  Santuario  de  los  Leones  de  Piedra  'ehrine  of  the 
stone  lions'.     Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

This  interesting  shrine  has  been  described  by  Bandelier.1 
Hewett  says  of  it: 

A  quelques  milles  au  sud,  sur  le  Potrero  de  las  Yacas  [28:25],  se  trouve  une 
ruine  importante,  celle  du  pueblo  de  Yapashi  [28:26].  Ce  nom  est  celui  d'un 
ancien  sanctuaire  pres  du  pueblo,  consistant  en  une  palissade  pentagonale,  en 
pierres,  dressee  autour  de  deux  statues  du  Hon  des  montagnes,  ou  puma 
d'Am^rique,  consideVablement  plus  grands  que  nature  et  sculptes  en  haut 
relief  sur  le  rocher  mßme.  Ils  sont  representes  accroupis  Tun  ä  cöt£  de  Pautre, 
la  t£te  reposant  sur  ies  pattes  et  la  queue  6tendue.  Quoique  ces  figures  ne 
soient  que  grossierement  £bauchees  et  qu'elles  aient  souffert  d'actes  de 
vandalisme,  elles  ont  un  air  de  force  singuiierement  impressionnant.  Ce  sont 
sans  doute  les  meilleurs  exemples  qu'on  possede  de  sculptures  en  haut  relief, 
au  nord  de  la  region  de  Azteques  du  Mexique.  Ces  anciens  tetiches  sont  v£n£r£s 
par  toutes  les  tribus  indiennes  de  la  vallee  du  Rio  Grande.  Le  sanctuaire  de 
Mokatch  (le  lion  de  la  montagne)  est  visite*  par  des  tribus  aussi  eloigneee  que 
les  Zunis,  ä  150  milles  ä  l'ouest.2 

It  is  true,  as  Hewett  says,  that  the  name  "  Yapashi"  refers  to 
the  Stone  Lions  Shrine,  although  I  find  no  statement  to  this 
effect  in  Bandelier,  who  calls  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:26]  "  Yap-a-shi" 
because  stone  idols  were  discovered  at  the  ruin  by  Mr.  L.  B. 
Prince.  See  under  [28:26].  u  Yap-a-shi"  is  for  Japafenfe  and 
means  'sacred  enclosure'.  It  is  said  that  this  term  is  applied 
to  a  certain  class  of  shrines  of  which  this  is  one.  The  name 
is  merely  one  of  many  descriptive  terms  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  shrine  [28:27]  by  the  Cochiti  Indians,  and  is  not  a  real 
name  of  the  shrine.  The  fact  that  Zuni  Indians  make  pilgrim- 
ages  to  this  shrine  was  first  learned  and  made  public  by  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Stevenson,  who  learned  also  that  this  shrine  is  believed  by 
the  Zuni  to  be  the  entrance  to  "Shi'papolima",  the  home  of 
"Po'shaiyänki",  a  god  who  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Tewa 
divinity  Posejemu.     Mrs.  Stevenson  writes: 

Previous  to  the  Coming  of  the  A'shiwi  (Zufiis)  to  this  world  through 
Ji/mitklanapklatea,  certain  others  appeared  Coming  through  the  same  place, 
which  the  Zufiis  locate  in  the  far  northwest;  and  these  others,  by  direction 
of  the  Sun  Father,  traveled  eastward,  crossing  the  country  by  a  northern  route 
to  Shi'papolima  (place  of  mist).  Doctor  Fewkes  gives  the  Hopi  name  as 
Si'papu,  which  is,  according  to  Hopi  lore,  their  place  of  nativity,  or  Coming 
through  to  this  world.  Bandelier  gives  the  Keres  name  as  Shi'papu,  the 
place  of  nativity  of  that  people.  The  writer  found  the  Sia  Indians,  who  are 
Keres,  using  the  form  Shi'papo.  Among  the  Zufiis  the  name  is  Shi'papolima 
and  its  signification  is  quite  different;  Shi'papolima  is  not  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  but  the  home  chosen  by  Po'shaiyänki  (Zufii  culture  hero)  and  his  fol- 
lowers.  After  remaining  four  years  (time  periods)  at  Shi'papolima,  this  party 
of  gods — for  such  they  were  or  became^ — moved  eastward  and  southward  a  short 
distance,  and  made  their  home  at  Chi'pia,  located  by  the  Zufiis  in  Sandia 


i  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  152-155, 1892.  *  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  46, 1908. 
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(watermelon)  mountain  [28:83],  New  Mexico.  .  .  Just  four  years  after 
these  gods  carae  to  this  world  another  party  appeared  through  Ji'mi'klanap- 
klatea,  consisting  of  Po'ßhaiyänki,  hia  associates,  and  the  possessors  of  the 
secret  of  (ynaya'nakla  (Mystery  medicine),  Pc/ehaiyänki,  who  figures  as  the 
eulture  hero  of  the  Zufiis,  being  the  leader.  These  also  followed  a  northern 
route  to  Shi'papolima,  where  they  remained.  This  place  is  held  ßacred  by  the 
Zuöis  as  the  home  of  their  eulture  hero  and  of  the  Beast  Gods.  The  Zufiis  be-  • 
lieve  the  entrance  to  8hi/papolima  to  be  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  about  10 
miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  Two  crouching  lions,  or  cougars,  of 
massive  stone  in  bas-relief  upon  the  solid  formation  of  the  mountain  top  guard 
the  sacred  spot.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  to  the  east  A  stone  wall  some 
4  feet  high  forma  an  inclosure  18  feet  in  diameter  for  the  cougars.  Additional 
stone  walls,  also  about  4  feet  in  height  and  14  feet  in  length,  mark  a  passage- 
way  3  feet  wide  from  the  inclosure.  A  monument  of  stones  Stands  12  feet  be- 
fore  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which  faces  east  or  a  little  south  of  east.  1t  is 
remarkable  that  these  wonderful  pieces  of  aboriginal  sculpture  should  have  no 
legeuds  associated  with  them  by  the  Indiana  who  live  in  comparatively  close 
proximity.  The  Jemez,  Sia,  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefouno,  and  Cochiti 
Indiana  have  been  closely  questioned  regarding  these  carvings,  and  while  they 
have  no  history  associated  with  them  other  than  that  the  lions  were  converted 
into  stone  at  the  time  that  the  great  fire  spread  over  the  earth,  the  Zufiis  be- 
lieve  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  place  chosen  by  Po'shaiyänki  as  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  followers.  The  writer  visited  this  spot  in  1904  and  found 
these  carvings  to  be  just  as  the  Zufii  theurgists  had  described  them  to  her, 
other  than  that  the  heads  of  the  lions  had  been  defaced  by  the  vandalism  of 
sheep  herders.  When  Mr.  Stevenson  visited  Shi'papolima  in  1880  these  carv- 
ings were  in  perfect  condition.1 

In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  Mrs.  Stevenson  probably  fol- 
lows  Bandelier,  who  writes: 

They  [the  Hon  images]  are  much  disfigured,  especially  the  heads.  The  act 
of  vandalism  was  perpetrated  by  shepherds.2 

Tewa  informants  have  told  the  writer  very  consistently  that 
the  Stone  Lions  Shrine  is  used  by  some  secret  religious  society  of 
the  pueblo  of  Cochiti.  They  say  that  the  entrance  of  a  shrine 
always  extends  toward  the  pueblo  at  which  the  worshipers  live.1 
This  is  true  at  least  of  a  nuraber  of  shrines  on  hüls  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of  Tewa  pueblos.  The  entrance  to  the  inclosure  of  this  shrine 
extends  southwest  toward  Cochiti  Pueblo.  The  Tewa  inf ormants 
deny  that  this  shrine  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Sipop'e  of  the 
Tewa,  and  say  that  they  have  never  learned  of  any  Zufii  belief 
concerning  it.  A  plaster  mold  of  the  Stone  Lions  has  been  niade 
by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
shrine  gives  the  name  to  the  near-by  pueblo  [28:26],  Cf.  the 
similar  shrine  [28:45].  See  [28:26]  and  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada  [28:unlocated],  page  454. 

i  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zufii  Indiana,  Tiventy-third  Rep.  Bvr.  Amer.  EÜm.,  pp.  407-08, 1904. 

*  Bandeli er,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  168  and  note,  1892. 

*  See  Frederick  Starr,  Shrines  near  Cochiti,  New  Mexico,  Amer.  Antiquarian.  xxn,  No.  4,  July- 
Aug.,  1900. 
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[28:28]  An  old  trail  now  often  followed  in  going  between  Frijoles 
Canyon  [28:6]  and  the  Stone  Lions  Shrine  [28:27]. 

The  whole  region  is  covered  by  a  network  of  trails.  The  San 
Ildefonso  Indian  workinen  employed  in  excavatingthe  pueblo  ruin 
[28:12]  at  Frijoles  Canyon  have  called  this  trail  Winsabäpo  'the 
Navaho  trail'  ( Wiinsabd  'Navaho';  $o  ' trail'),  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  trail  was  followed  by  raiding  Navaho  any  more  than 
any  other  of  the  numerous  trails  of  the  vicinity.  Cf .  the  so-called 
Navaho  trail  described  by  Bandelier  [28:  unlocated],  which  appears 
not  to  be  identical  with  this  one. 

[28:29]  (1)  San  Ildefonso  Scqws&mpiyf  'bluebird  tail  mountains'  (se 
'bluebird'  of  several  species ;  qwsßyf  'tail';  fyiyf  'mountain'). 
Why  the  name  is  applied  is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(2)  Cochiti  Rfdß'tfqk6txe '  cottontailrabbit  mountains'  (rfaeftfg, 
one  form  of  the  word  meaning  'cottontail  rabbit';  Icöfe  'moun- 
tain').  The  Cochiti  informant  said  that  there  is  a  large  white 
spot  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  which  resembles  in  some 
way  a  cottontail  rabbit;  hence  the  name.  One  can  see  this  spot 
f  rom  Cochiti  Pueblo  and  the  informant  said  that  Indians  go  toward 
this  spot  or  rfae'tfg  ('  cottontail  rabbit')  when  going  to  the  Stone 
Lions  Shrine  [28:27].  Bandelier  says,  however,  "that  Cluster 
[of  mountains]  is  called  by  the  Queres  [of  Cochiti]  Rätye,  or 
Rabbit,  as  its  crests  on  one  side  resemble  the  outline  of  a  colossal 
rabbit,  crouching,  with  its  ears  erect."1  For  quoted  forms  of  the 
name  applied  to  the  pueblo  ruin  see  under  [28:39]. 

(3)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (4). 
"San  Miguel  Mountains."1 

(4)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Miguel  'Saint  MichaePs  Mountains'. 
=  Eng.  (3)  "Sierra  de  San  Miguel."3  The  mountains  appear  to 
give  the  name  to  the  mesa  [8:37]. 

The  San  Miguel  Mountains  are  conspicuous  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley: 

To  the  west  especially  the  view  [from  28:49]  is  etriking,  the  somber  caflones 
opening  directly  opposite,  beoeath  the  bold  crest  and  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de 
San  Miguel.3 

The  land-tongue  called  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25]  extends 
east  ward  from  the  base  of  these  mountains: 

This  ridge  is  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  plateau,  sloping  gently  toward  the 
Mesa  Prieta  [28:24]  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Miguel.  The 
name  of  this  toague  is  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and  on  it  stand  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquities  of  the  Southwest.4 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  157, 1892.  » Ibid.,  p.  81. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  note,  81, 160, 158.  «  Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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The  base  of  tbe  mountaine  is  reddish: 

The  gorge  [28:30]  on  the  northem  side  of  which  this  cave  yillage  [28:un- 
located]  and  the  Cueva  Pintada  [28:31]  lie,  ia  called  Cafiada  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada,  deriving  its  Dame  from  seams  of  blood-red  iron  ochre  ibat  appear 
in  cliffs  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains.1 

The  inountains  give  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:39]  some  of  its  names. 
See  [28:25],  [28:30],  [28:39]. 
[28:30]  (1)  Tobaqwatq?*n4iweinrsi?i  'canyon  of  the  painted  cave  place' 
referringto  [28:31]  {fohaqwatq^niiwe^  see  [28:31];  'iyf  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix;  tsPi  'canyon').  Cf.  Cochiti  (3), 
Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8). 

(2)  'ApVirdkiH,  ^A$inq,T)/\rti&i>i,  2?<$m,pi'diiritsi'i  'red  slope 
canyon'  'red  slope  earth  canyon'  'red  earth  slope  canyon',  trans- 
lations  of  Span.  (9)  ( oüa  4steep slope',  translating  Span,  cuesta;  pi 
'redness'  'red',  translating  Span,  colorada;  iyf  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  isfi  *  canyon';  nQyf  'earth').  Cf. 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (9). 

(3)  Cochiti  TadtfatytanflcätfetfamqücäWjq,  'painted  cave  can- 
yon', referringto  [28:31]  (T8etyat§tafifhdtKety)a?n^aee  [28:31]; 
IcäWjg,  'canyon').     =Eng.  (5),  Span.  (8).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(4)  Cochiti  ^Äpolcälttjg,  'chokecherry  canyon'.  probably  a trans- 
lation  of  Span.  (10)  ^äpo  'chokecherry'  'Prunus  melanocarpa', 
Tewa'öft^/  haltt jq,  'canyon').  Cf.  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (10),  and  espe- 
cially  [28:50]. 

(5)  Eng.  Painted  Cave  Canyon,  referring  to  [28:31].  =  Cochiti 
(3),  Span.  (8).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(6)  Eng.  Cuesta  Colorada  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (9). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Capulin  Canyon.  (<Span.).     =  Cochiti  (4),  Span.  (10). 

(8)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Cueva  Pintada  'painted  cave  canyon'. 
= Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).     Cf.  Tewa  (1). 

(9)  Span.  Canon  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada,  Cafiada  de  la  Cuesta 
Colorada  'red  slope  canyon'  'red  slope  cafiada'.  =Eng.  (6). 
Cf.  Tewa  (2).  "Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada".2  "Canada  de 
laQuesta  Colorada".8  It  is  so  called  from  the  red  slope  of  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29]  at  the  upper  course  of  the  canyon. 

Cafiada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada,  deriving  its  name  from  seams  of  blood-red 
iron  ochre  that  appear  in  cliffs  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  San  Miguel  Moun- 
tains [28:29]. l 

Cf.  Span.  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:unlocated], 
page  454.  f 

(10)  Span.  Canon  Capulin,  Canon  del  Capulin  'chokecherry 
canyon'   'canyon  of  the  Prunus  melanocarpa'.     =  Cochiti  (4), 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  157, 1892. 

*Ibid.,  dpassim. 

*  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  46, 1908. 
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Eng.  (7).  That  this  is  merely  another  name  for  the  Canon  de  la 
Cuesta  Colorada  is  stated  by  reliable  inf  ormants  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
and  by  Judge  A.  J.  Abbott,  who  lives  at  Frijoles  Canyon  [28:6]. 
According  to  an  American  informant  Capulin  Canyon  is  the  name 
regularly  applied  by  the  Americans  who  live  at  Pines  [28:53]. 
Cf.  the  name  Capulin  Mesa  [28:36]. 

This  large  canyon  begins  in  the  San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29] 
and  opens  into  the  Rio  Grande;  it  contained  a  considerable  stream 
of  water  when  the  writer  saw  it  early  in  September.  The  mouth 
of  the  canyon  is  narrow.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  canyon,  3  or 
4:  miles  from  its  mouth,  lies  the  famous  Painted  Cave  [28:31];  see 
pl.  18.  Cf .  Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:uniocated],  page  454. 
[28:31]  (1)  Tobagwattfinffi,  tobaqyoatq^niiwe  'painted  cave'  'place  of 
the  painted  cave'  (iobaqwa  'cave  dwelling'  <  toba  'cliff ',  qwa  de- 
noting  State  of  being  a  receptacle;  trftyf  'painting'  'painted'; 
V  locati  ve  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix ;  Hwe  locative).  =  Cochiti 
(2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Tsetfafytanflcätfetfamg,  'painted cave' (Tsetfatqbanf 
'painting';  Icdt'etfamg,  'cave').  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 
"Tzek-iat-a-tanyi"1,  given  as  the  " Queres"  [Keresan]  form,  by 
which  Bandelier  means  evidently  the  Cochiti.  The  name  is  Ban- 
delier's  spelling  of  Tsetsatgtanf;  see  above. 

(3)  Eng.  Painted  Cave.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (4). 
"Painted  Cave".1 

(4)  Span.  Cueva  Pintada  'painted  cave'.  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti 
(2),  Eng.  (3).  "Cueva  Pintada".3  "La  Cueva  Pintada".3  "La 
Cueva  Pintada  ('the  painted  cave')".4 

The  Painted  Cave  is  well  described  by  Bandelier.5 
•It  gives  some  of  the  names  to  the  canyon  [28:30].     See  Tsetya- 
tgtanfkäfetfamaM'aJ'tetaföma    [28:unlocated],  page  456. 
[28:32]  Nameless  canyon. 

The  cafion  of  the  Cuesta  Colorada  [28:30]  runs  along  the  southern  base  of 
the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:29],  and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Painted  Cave 
[28:31]  another  narrow  gorge  [28:32]  joins  it  from  the  southwest.8 

See  [28:33],  [28:34]. 
[28:33]  Mound-like  ruin. 

At  the  junction  of  both  gorges  [  [28:30]  and  [28:33]  ]  lies  a  much  obliterated 
mound,  indicating  a  rectangular  building  about  25  by  50  meters  (80  by  160 
feet).    The  pottery  on  it  is  the  same  as  at  the  Cueva  Pintada  [28:31]. 6 

See  [28:32],  [28:34]. 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  156, 1892. 

»Ibid.,  p.  156 et  passim;  Hewett,  Commnnautea,  p  46, 1908. 

•  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  599, 1905. 
«  Hewett,  Antiquitiea,  p.  80, 1906. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pp.  156-157. 
•Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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[28:34]  Span.  "Potrero  de  las  Casas".1  This  name  means  'land- 
tongue'  of  the  houses',  probably  ref erring  to  the  ruin  [28:35]. 
Bandelier  writes: 

Between  the  two  [[28:30]  and  [28:32]]  risea  a  triangulär  plateau,  called 
Potrero  de  las  Casas,  on  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  pueblo  ruin  [28:35].1 

See  [28:35]. 
[28:35]  Pueblo  ruinon  "Potrero  de  las  Casas". 
See  excerpt  f  rom  Bandelier  under  [28:34]. 
Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  informs  the  writer  that  he  saw  this  ruin, 
which  consists  of  lowmounds;  it  is  notfar  fromthepoint  of  the 
Potrero.      See  [28:34]. 
[28:36]  (1)  Eng.  Capulin  Mesa.     (<Span.).      =Span.   (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Chata  Mesa.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Potrero  Capulin,  Mesa  Capulin  'chokecherry  mesa' 
'mesa  of  the  Prunus  melanocarpa'.  =Eng.  (4).  "Potrero  del 
Capulin".3  "Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin".8  Capulin  is  also  one 
of  the  names  applied  to  the  canyon  [29:30] 

(4)  Span.  Mesa  Chata,  Potrero  Chato  'Munt  mesa  or  land- 
tongue '.  =  Eng.  (2).  "  Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin  ".*  "  Potrero 
Chiato".4 

As  explained  to  the  writer  by  a  Cochiti  Indian,  the  more  inclu- 
sive name  is  'Potrero  Chato,'  the  upper  part  of  which,  near  the 
San  Miguel  Mountains  [28:29],  is  called  Potrero  de  San  Miguel 
[28:37],  while  the  central  and  lower  part  is  also  called  Potrero 
Capulin.  The  three  names  are  used  very  looseiy.  Bandelier 
says  of  this  mesa: 

The  one  [potrero]  forming  the  southern  wall  of  the  Oueeta  Colorada  gorge 
[28:30]  is  an  extensive  plateau  called  Potrero  Chato,  or  Capulin,  and  on  its 
top  are  many  ancienf  remains.  A  number  of  small  houses  are  scattered  over 
it,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Miguel  [28:29]  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
pueblo  [28:39].  .  .  .  It  Stands  on  a  bald  eminence,  from  which,  as  from  the 
Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25],  an  extensive  view  is  obtained  in  all  directions 
except  the  west  and  north.  .  .  .  The  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  Potrero 
[28:36]  is  fertile,  but  there  is  no  permanent  water.  .  .  .  Precipitation  ...  iß 
sufficient  in-  ordinary  years  to  permit  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  beans,  and 
squashes.  Game  was  abundant  in  olden  times,  and  is  not  unfrequently  en- 
countered  to-day, — principally  deer,  bears,  and  turkeys.5 

Again: 

The  orography  of  this  part  of  the  Valles  chain  [Jemez  Mountains]  is  imper- 
fectly  known.  The  nomenclature  varies  greatly  according  to  the  source  whence 
it  is  obtained.  Thus  the  Potrero  Chato  is  frequently  called  Capulin,  and  its 
upper  part  is  termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel  [28:37].  As  it  is  three-lobed,  the 
three  lobes  bear  different  local  names.    Between  them  lie,  from  north  to  south, 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  157, 1892.  <  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  21.  »Ibid.,  pp.  158-160. 

»Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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tbe  Canon  Jose  Sanchez  [28:51]  (Tyeeht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya),  and  the  Cafion 
de  la  ßolsa  [28:unlocated]  (Ka-ma  Chinaya).  Ka-ina  eignifies  houee,  and 
Chin-a-ya  torrent,  or  mountain  gorge  in  which  runs  a  torrent.  South  of  the 
Potrero  Chato  is  the  Potrero  Largo  [28:40],  with  two  additions,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  is  called  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]  (Shkor-e  Ka  uash, 
or  round  meea).1 

This  passage  is  vague.  The  mesa  is  said  to  be  three-lobed  and 
"the  three  lobes  bear  different  local  names."  Yet  Chata  and 
Capulin  are  given  as  synonymous  and  applied  to  the  whole  mesa 
and  San  Miguel  is  said  to  be  applied  only  to  the  upper  part.  The 
names  of  the  lobes  therefore  do  not  seem  to  be  given.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  how  Jos6  Sanchez  Canyon  can  lie  between  any 
of  the  lobes,  or  where  the  " Canon  de  la  Boisa"  (unknown  to  the 
writer's  Cochiti  informants)  is  situated.  See  [28:37],  [28:38], 
[28:39],  [28:59]. 

[28:37]  (1)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Mesa.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Mesa  San  Miguel,  Potrero  San  Miguel  'Saint  Mi- 
chael's  Mesa  or  land-tongue'.  Cf.  Sierra  San  Miguel  [28:29]. 
=  Eng.  (1).  " Potrero  de  San  Miguel."1 

According  to  an  Indian  informant  of  Cochiti,  this  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  part  of  [28:36],  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains  [28:29].  On  this  Stands  the  ruin  [28:39].  Bandelier 
writes:  "The  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is  frequently  called  Capulin, 
and  its  upper  part  is  termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel."1  It  is  evi- 
dently  the  Potrero  San  Miguel  which  Bandelier  describes  when 
he  writes:  "It  [28:39]  Stands  on  a  bald  eminence,  from  which, 
as  from  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained 
in  all  directions  except  the  west  and  north."2    See  [28:36]. 

[28:38]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Doctor  Hewett  informed  the  writer 
of  this  ruin  and  kindly  located  it  for  him.  Bandelier  says  of 
Capulin  Mesa:  "  A  number  of  small  houses  are  scattered  over 
it."1  Bandelier8  gives  considerable  general  information  about 
the  small  ruins  scattered  over  Capulin  Mesa,  but  mentions  no- 
where  the  existence  of  this  pueblo  ruin.     Cf.  [28:39]. 

[28:39]  (1)  Cochiti  Hd?ats$kd?7nat8$f6ma  'pueblo  ruin  of  the  earth> 
(M'afaj  4earth'  'world';  Ictfmafogföma  'pueblo  ruin'  <k<Vmats§ 
'Settlements  föma  'old').  This  name  was  not  familiär  to  any  of 
the  Cochiti  informants,  but  was  given  as  an  emendation  of  the 
name  given  by  Bandelier.  A  clan  called  Ha>ats§  is  not  known  by 
them  to  exist  or  to  have  ever  existed  at  Cochiti  or  Santo  Domingo* 
Hodge4  gives  this  word,  however,  as  the  name  of  now  extinct  clans 
of  San  Felipe  and  Laguna.  "This  pueblo  [28:39]  the  Queres  [Kere- 
sans]  of  Cochiti  call  Ha-a-tze  (earth),  which  seems  to  be  its  origi- 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  168,  1892.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  159-160. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  168-169.  4  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  637, 1907. 
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nalname."1  "Ha-atze."3  "Ha-a-tze."8  "Haatse."4  "Haatse,"5 
apparently  foilowing  Bandelier,  but  using  the  dieresis  instead 
of  hyphenation  to  separate  the  two  a's.  "  Haatse  (maison  dupeu- 
ple  des  lapins)","  probably  a  mistaken  etymology  of  the  name 
Cochiti  (2)  is  here  wrongly  applied  to  the  word  Hd'atsg.  "Hdats* 
(earth)  may  indicate  a  settlement  of  the  Earth  people"7  (the 
spelling  was  supplied  by  the  present  writer).  "Häats6"8  (the 
spelling  was  supplied  by  the  present  writer). 

(2)  Cochiti  Rf&!tf$cä'>mat8%f6ma  'cottontail  rabbit  pueblo 
ruin',  said  to  refer  to  [28:29]  (Rfdtftfg,  see  [28:29];  Icä'matsg- 
föma  'pueblo  ruin  '<kä'mat8§  'settlement',  föma  'old').  The 
Cochiti  informants  volun teered  the  information  that  this  is  merely 
a  descriptive  term,  given  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  pueblo 
ruin  to  the  mountains  [28:29]  to  which  the  name  Rf&'tfg-  is 
applied  by  the  Cochiti.  Cf.  the  application  of  San  Miguel  to 
this  pueblo  ruin,  which  also  refers  originally  to  the  mountains 
[28:29];  see  Span.  (4),  below.  The  Cochiti  informants  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  having  a  rf&t'fg  ('cottontail  rabbit')  clan  at  Cochiti 
or  Santo  Domingo,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  such  clan  has  been 
recorded  as  existing  at  present  at  any  Eeresan  village. 

This  pueblo  [28:39]  the  Queres  [Keresan]  of  Cochiti  call  Ha-a-tze  (earth), 
which  8eems  to  be  its  original  name;  but  they  also  apply  to  it  the  term  Rä-tye 
Ka-ma  Tze-shuma  (the  old  Houses  at  the  Rabbit),  evidently  a  more  modern 
appellation.1 

Bandelier  does  not  say  that  the  pueblo  ruin  is  called  after 
[28:29],  but  his  wording  suggests  that  he  assumed  this  derivation. 
"Rät-jeKamaTse-shu-maV  "Rä-tya."10  Hewett  does  not  men- 
tion  this  name  in  either  Antiquities  or  Communautes.  "Ryä'td* 
WffmaUe  crurna  (ryä'tc",  cottontail  rabbit;  Vä^matse^  settlement; 
crüma,  ancient).  The  pueblo  on  the  Potrero  de  San  Miguel 
[28:37],  south  of  the  Canada  de  la  Questa  Colorada  [28:30]."11 
"Ryä'tc"  .  .  .  suggests  the  probability  that  this  was  a  settle- 
ment of  Rabbit  clans."12 

(3)  Eng.  San  Miguel  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  de  San  Miguel  'pueblo  ruin  of  Saint 
Michael',   referring    to    the    mountains    [28:29].       =Eng.    (3). 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  159, 1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  160. 
» Ibid.,  p.  163. 

•  Hewett:  General  View,  p.  599,  1905;  In  Amer.  4n*Ar.,vi,p.638,1904. 

•  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  31, 1906. 

•  Hewett,  Communaute«,  p.  47, 1908. 

T  Hewett  in  Papers  School  Amer.  ArchxoL,  No.  10,  p.  671, 1909. 
»Ibid.,p.  672. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pl.  i . 

»  Lummis  in  Scribnefs  Mag.,  p.  98, 1893. 

«  Hewett  (quoting  Harrington)  In  Papers  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 

» Ibid.,  p.  671. 
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According  to  the  Cochiti  informants  this  is  the  current  Span, 
name  of  the  pucblo  ruin  among  Indians  and  Mexicans  about 
Cochiti.     "  San  Miguel."1 

This  small  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier."  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Cochiti  Indiana,  obtained  by  the  writer,  this  is 
the  third  one  of  the  villages  built  and  for  a  time  inhabited 
by  their  ancestors  in  their  migration  southward  from  TfSonfe 
[28:12].  See  the  discussion  of  this  migration  tradition  under 
[28:77].  See  [28:36],  [28:37],  [28:38]. 
[28:40]  Span.  "Potrero  Largo."8  The  name  means  'long  land- 
tongue'  and  the  identification  is  probably  correct.  Of  this  Ban- 
delier writes  as  follows:  "South  of  the  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is 
the  Potrero  Largo,  with  two  additions,  of  which  the  eastern  one 
is  called  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]  (Shkor-e  Ka-uash,  or 
round  mesa)."8 

"  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  the  Potrero  Largo  had  no  traces  of 
antiquities  on  its  summit."4    See  [28:44]. 
[28:41]  (1)  Eng.  Lookout  Mountain  and  Saint  Peter's  Dome  are  said 
to    be    applied   to  [28:41]    and  [28:42],  which   name  to  which 
being  not  ascertained. 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Chacho  4  nice  littie  mountain'  is  applied  to  either 
[28:41]  or  [28:42].     To  which  of  these  mountains  the  name  was 
applied  was  not  ascertained. 
[28:42]  For  namessee  under  [28:41]. 
[28:43]   (1)  Eng.  Bald  Hill.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerro  Pelado  "bald  mountain'.     =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  long  bare  ridge  extending  eastward  from  [28:41]  and 
[28:42]. 
[28:44]  (1)  Cochiti  (?)  "Shkor-e  Ka  uash,  or  round  mesa."8     "Shko- 
re  Ka-uash/'5 

(2)  Span.  "Potrero  de  los  Idolos."8  This  means  'land  tongue 
of  the  idols',  ref erring  to  [28:45].      "Potrero  de  los  Idolos."  6 

For  a  reference  to  this  mesa  by  Bandelier,  see  under  [28:40]. 

Again: 

The  last  [Potrero  de  los  Idolos]  is  a  small  round  mesa,  called  in  Queres  [evi- 
dently  Cochiti]  Shko-re  Ka-uash,  which  rises  above  the  Cafiada  of  Cochiti 
[28:52]  like  an  easterly  epurof  the  long  Potrero  Largo  [28:40]  that  flanksthat 
Valley  [28:52]  in  the  north.     Its  [28:44]  height  above  the  Valley  [28:52]  is 

i  Lummis  in  Scrümer'B  Mag.,  p.  98, 1898. 

«  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  158-60,  1892. 

»Ibid.,p.  158,  note. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

»Ibld,  p.  161. 

•  Hewett,  Commonautos,  p.  47, 1908. 
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94.8  meters,  or  304  feet,  and  the  summit  is  oblong,  and  mostly  covered  with 
scrubby  conifere.  On  the  open  space  are  the  remains  of  two  images  of  panthere, 
similar  to  those  [28:27]  on  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  [28:25].! 

There  is  no  pueblo  ruin,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos.2 

[26:45]  Stone  Lions  Shrine  on  the  "  Potrero  de  los  Idolos."  The  same 
nämes  would  be  applied  to  this  shrine  as  to  [28: 27]  and  f or  sake 
of  brevity  we  omit  repeating  them.  Bandelier  speaks  of  the 
shrine  as  "the  Panther  Statue  on  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos."8 
Hewett  calls  it  "  Stone  Lions  of  Potrero  de  los  Idolos."4  These 
and  other  descriptive  terms  have  been  applied  in  order  to  distin- 
guish  this  shrine  from  [28:27].  The  mesa  [28:44]  is  named  from 
the  shrine,  and  then  the  shrine  from  the  mesa.  No  better  nomen- 
clature  has  been  proposed. 

The  shrine  is  not  so  well  known  or  so  well  preserved  as  [28:27], 
which  it  closely  resembles.     It  is  described  by  Bandelier: 

One  of  them  [the  stone  moontain-lions]  is  [has  been]  completely  destroyed 
by  treasure  hunters,  who  loosened  both  from  the  rock  by  a  blast  of  powder, 
and  then  heaved  the  ponderous  blocke  out  by  means  of  crowbars.6 

The  pueblo  ruin  nearest  to  this  shrine  appears  to  be  [28:61]. 

There  is  no  pueblo  ruin,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44],  and  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  the  Potrero 
Largo  [28:40]  had  no  traces  of  antiquities  on  its  suminit.  But  the  ancient 
Queres  [Keresan]  pueblo  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  liesalittie  over  1  mile  to  the  south- 
west,  in  the  Valley  or  caflada  [28:52],  and  my  Indian  informants  asserted  that 
the  inhabitan(s  of  Kua-pa  had  made  the  sculptores.' 

Cf.  [28:46]. 

[28:46]  Rio  Grande,  see  special  treatment,  pages  100-102. 

[28:47]  Tsihvaß,  see  [29:1]. 

[28:48]  T%ida,  TH\>ag.eqv)aheHwe  'basalt  slope'  'descending  place 
down  by  basal t  slope'  (ts\  4basalt';  Va  4steep  slope';  g.e  'down 
at'  'over  at';  qwahe  'to  descend';  Hwe  locative).  Cf.  [22:47]. 
The  old  trail  running  across  the  top  of  the  mesa  Ts\lcwajh 
[22:47]  descends  this  slope.  The  slope  is  a  well-known  place, 
mentioned  in  Tewa  mythology.     See  [22:47]. 

[28:49]  (1)  Cochiti  Tfenakd'matsgföjna  'river  pueblo  ruin'  (tfena 
fcriver'  'Rio  Grande';  Icdhnatsgfihna  'pueblo  ruin'  <1c<Vmat*g 
i  settiement '  föma  i  old ').  Alttough  merely  descriptive  of  the 
iocation,  the  usage  of  this  name  appears  to  be  fixed.  "Chin-a 
Ka-na  Tze-shu-ma,  4The  old  Houses  on  the  River'":6  This  is 
Bandelier's  spelling  of  the  form  given  above. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  161, 1892.  *  Hewett,  Antiquities,  p.  31, 1906. 

»lbid,  p.  162.  *  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-162. 

»Ibid.,  pl.  rv.opp.  p.  161.  «Ibid.,  p.  80,  note. 
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(2)  Cochiti  "Ti-tji  Hän-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma,  4the  old  Houses 
in  the  North"'.1  This  is  for  TfiU  .  .  .  %£mat8$f6ma;  cf. 
[28:26]  Cochiti  (3).  This  is  merely  a  descriptive  term  which 
could  be  applied  to  any  ruin  north  of  Cochiti. 

(3)  Eng.  Caja  del  Rio  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Pueblo  Viejo  Caja  del  Rio  *  box  canyon  pueblo  ruin  " 
referring  to  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  Buckman  and 
Cochiti.     -Eng.  (3).     " Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio." 3 

The  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier.8 
[28:50]  (1)  Cochiti  ^ApofokokälKjq,   'chokecherry  comer   canyon' 
^dpo  ' chokecherry '   'Prunus  melanocarpa';  folco  'dell'   'low 
district';  kälVjq, '  canyon ').     Cf.  [28:30],  Cochiti  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Medio  Canyon.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  del  Medio,  Canon  en  el  Medio  4middle  canyon', 
said  to  be  so  oalled  because  it  is  between  [28:30]  and  [28:51]. 
«Eng.  (2).  So  far  as  known,  Bandelier  does  not  mention  this 
canyon  by  this  name  at  least,  in  his  Final  Report. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  next  canyon  of  any  considerable  size 
south  of  [28:30].  The  simiiärity  of  the  Cochiti  name  to  one 
Cochiti  name  of  [28:30]  suggests  interesting  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  application  of  names  meaning  '  chokecherry '  to  places  in 
this  region. 
[28:51]  (1)  Cochiti  ftseftfekana&fmaja,  ptfdftfekanakdtiKjg, 
4  arroyo  or  canyon  of  the  place  of  the  waterfall ',  referring  to 
j^tyeft^ehana  [ZSiunlocated];  tfenaja  'arroyo';  IcälKjq,  'canyon'). 
"Ty'esht-ye  Ka-ma  Chinaya": 4  this  is  for  ftf6ftf&an<kfenaja\ 
see  above. 

(2)  Eng.  Jos6  Sanchez  Canyon.     (<Span.).     «Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Canon  de  Jos6  Sanchez  'canyon  of  Joseph  Sanchez, '• 
name  of  a  Mexican  who  owned  land  there.  =Eng.  (2).  "  Canon 
Jos6  Sanchez."4 

Bandelier  mentions  this  canyon  as  lying  between  the  lobes  of 
Chata  Mesa  [28:36].  The  present  writer's  Cochiti  informants 
said  that  it  is  the  next  canyon  south  of  [28:50]. 
[28:52]  (1)  Temäg.epofsi'i,  Temagekanfeuii,  Temäg.eJcanj>eJäpoisri 
'  Keresan  place  water  canyon '  'Keresan  place  canada',  referring  to 
Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]  (Te?näg.e,  see  [28:77];  poisfi  'canyon  with 
water  in  it '  <  Po  '  water ',  isti '  canyon ' ;  kcvnfedä  '  canada '  <  Span, 
cafiada).  Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span. 
(10). 

(2)  Kutdipote'Pi,  RuteHkanfedä,  RutJikanfeJäpoist'i,  'stone 
estufa  water  canyon'  'stone  estufa  canada',  referring  to  Cochiti 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  80,  note,  1892.  «  Op.  cit.,  pp.  80-81. 

*  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  316,  1910.  «Ibid.,  p.  158,  note. 
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Pueblo  [38:77)  (l£ute\  see  [28:77];  poibii  'canyon  with  water 
in  it';  Tcanfe^h  'cafiada'  <Span.  caüada).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Jemez 
(3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 

(3)  Jemez  Kfätögewffwä  i Cochiti  Canyon'  (itfätöge  4 Cochiti'; 
wä'wä  ' canyon '  'caüada').  Cf.  Tewa  (l),Tewa  (2),  Cochiti  (5), 
Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 

(4)  Cochiti  TfetepokalKty)  TsStepohöapg,,  £dlhJja,  ltöapq, 
*  north west  canyon'  '  north west  canada'  'the  canyon'  4the 
canada'  (tfete  'north';  po  'west';  Icälh'jg,  'canyon';  Icöapa 
'canada').  The  canyon  or  canada  is  so  called  because  it  is  north- 
west  of  Cochiti.     For  quoted  forms  of  Köapg,  see  under  [28:61]. 

(5)  Cochiti  SötfettfcMhya,  Kötfetglcöapq,  'Cochiti  Canyon' 
'Cochiti  Canada'  (Rotfetg,  see  [28:77];  IcäWjg,  'canyon';  Icöapq, 
'canada').  Cf .  Tewa (1),  Tewa  (2),  Jemez (3),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (10). 
It  is  said  by  Cochiti  inf  ormants  that  the  canyon  is  not  so  designated 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  present  pueblo  of  Cochiti  [28:77], 
but  because  "Old  Cochiti"  Pueblo  ruin  [28:58],  to  which  the 
name  K6tfet$  was  originally  applied,  is  situated  at  the  canyon. 
Cf.  [28:62]. 

(6)  Eng.  Cochiti  Canyon,  Cochiti  Canada.  (<Span).  =Span. 
(10).     Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5). 

(7)  Eng.  Horse  Canyon.  The  canyon  is  commonly  called  thus 
by  people  living  at  Pines  [28:53].  It  is  said  that  a  horse  feil  over 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  canyon  and  was  £illed,  and  that  f rom  this 
incident  the  canyon  takes  its  name. 

(8)  Eng.  Pines  Canyon,  Pines  Canada,  referring  to  the  settle- 
ment  called  Pines  [28 : 53].  This  name  is  current  among  Americans 
who  live  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  whom  are  unfamiiiär  with  the 
name  Cochiti  Canyon. 

(9)  Eng.  Las  Casas  Canyon,  Las  Casas  Canada.  (<Span.). 
=Span.  (11). 

(10)  Span.  Cafion  de  Cochiti,  Canada  de  Cochiti  'Cochiti  Can- 
yon' 'Cochiti  Canada'.  =Eng.  (6).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2), 
Jemez  (3),  Cochiti  (5).  "Cafiada  de  Cochiti".1  "Canada  de 
Cochiti".8 

(11)  Span.  Cafion  de  las  Casas,  Caöada  de  las  Casas  'canyon  of 
thehouses'  'cafiada  of  the  houses'.  =Eng.  (9).  This  name  is 
applied  especially  to  the  upper  part  of  the  canyon,  about  Pines 
[28:53].  The  name  appears  to  refer  to  the  settled  condition  of 
this  canyon  in  contradistinction  f  rom  other  canyons.  Most  of  the 
names  given  above  refer  to  Cochiti,  probably  originally  to  Old 

»  Bandelier,  Final   Report,  pt.  n,  p.  164,  note,  1892,  quotlng  an  old  MS.  entitled   "  Merced  de  la 
Cafiada  de  Cochiti,"  to  which  no  date  is  given;  Bandelier,  ibid.,  pp.  156, 168, 164, 168. 
* Hewett,  Communautes,  pp.  24,  48, 1908. 
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Cochiti  [28:58],  while  nowadays  the  present  Cochiti  [28:77]  is 
thought  of.  The  canyon  is  described  by  Bandelier,1  who  gives 
much  interesting  bistorical  Information  about  it.  See  [28:53], 
[28:58],  [28:60],  [28:61].  See  also  Cliff  in  lower  Cochiti  Canyon 
[28:unlocated],  page  452. 

[28:53]  Eng.  Pines  settlement. 

This  is  a  hamlet  in  which  several  American  and  Mexican  families 
live.  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52]  is  at  times  designated  after  the 
name  of  this  place.  On  the  bridge  [28:99]  near  Cochiti  Stands  a 
sign  indicating  that  it  is  15  miles  f  rom  the  bridge  to  Pines. 

[28:54]  A  gold  mine  owned  by  an  aged  Irishman,  who  lives  at  the 
place. 

[28:55]  (1)  Ta&eJßirdtäi  4noon  canyon'  (tagest  4noon'  <  tage  'straight' 
ref erring  to  the  position  of  the  sun  straight  overhead ;  ^iparti- 
cipial;  'i^locmtiveandadjective-forming  postfix;  üiH  'canyon'). 
Probably  a  translation  of  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  SonaUtsqÜcälJCjq,  'noon  canyon'  (songtstfg,  'noon'; 
IcälKja  'canyon').     Probably  a  translation  of  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Mediodia  Canyon.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canon  del  Mediodia  'soijth  canyon'  'noon  canyon'; 
probably  so  named  f  rom  its  location  south  of  the  upper  part  of 
[28:52]. 

This  is  a  southern  tributary  of  [28:52]. 
[28:56]  (1)  Keresan  (evidently  Cochiti)  "Hä-nat  Kot-yi-ti."2  "Hä- 
nat"  probabty  means  'above',  as  can  be  determined  by  eliminating 
the  elements  of  known  meaning  in  Bandelier s  "Tit-yi  Hä-nat 
Ka-ma  Tze-shum-a  .  .  .  'the  old  houses  above  in  the  north '.rs 
"Kot-yi-ti"  is  for  K6tfet%;  see  [28:58]  and  Cochiti  K6tfet$f6ma 
[28:unlocated].     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Potrero  Viejo  'old  land-tongue',  probably  ref  erring 
to  the  ruin  [28:58]  which  Bandelier  calls  "Pueblo  Viejo;"  see 
[28:58].  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  "Potrero  Viejo."4  "The  Potrero"5 
probably  refers  to  the  Potrero  Viejo. 

Bandelier  describes  the  Potrero  Viejo  as  follows: 

In  the  west  rise  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  crests  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa  [28: 
unlocated],  and  in  front  of  them  a  high  and  narrow  projection  or  cliff,  cailed 
Potrero  Viejo;  by  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Hä-nat  Kot-yi-ti.  Thesidesof  this 
mesa  are  of  bare  rock,  a  tufa  merging  into  pumice-stone,  and  the  ascent  to  the 
top  is  steep  and  laborious.  The  summit  is  wooded,  and  perhaps  2  miles  long. 
From  it  expands  a  wide  view,  and  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlet  [28:60]  of 
the  Cafiada  [28:52]  appear  tiny  at  a  depth  of  nearly  500  feet  below.2  The 
Potrero  Viejo  is  a  natural  fortress,  almost  as  difficult  to  storm  as  the  well-known 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  164-166, 1892.  « Ibid.,  pp.  161, 164, 169. 

« Ibid.,  p.  164.  *  Ibid.,  p.  155,  note. 

»Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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cliff  of  Acoma.  In  case  of  neceesity,  a  small  tribe  could  dwell  on  ita  top  for 
years  without  ever  being  obliged  to  descend  into  the  Valley  beneath;  for  it  is 
wooded  and  has  a  limited  area  of  tillable  soil,  and  natural  tanks.  Otily  from 
the  rear  or  eouthwest  is  the  ascent  over  a  gradual  elope;  from  the  front  and  the 
north  the  trails  climb  over  rocks  and  rocky  d6bris  in  fall  view  of  the  para- 
pets,  natural  and  artificial,  that  line  the  brink  of  the  mesa.1  Two  classes  of 
ruins  occupy  the  summit,  one  of  which  is  the  comparatively  recent  pueblo 
[28:58]  given  on  plate  i,  figure  15.  .  .  .  There  are  also  traces  of  older  ruins, 
which  mark  the  existence  of  small  houses,  similar  to  those  on  the  Potrero 
Chato  [28:36]  and  on  the  Tziro  Kauash,  or  Mesa  del  Pajarito  [17:36].  Pos- 
sibly  these  smaller  houses  are  traces  of  the  flrst  occupation  of  the  Potrero  Viejo 
by  the  Queres  [Keresan].3  The  oldest  ruins  on  the  mesa  [28:56],  which 
hardly  attract  any  attention,  are  those  of  a  prehistoric  Queres  [Keresan]  pueblo 
[Cochiti  HtötyetgJ'öma  [28:unlocated]];  the  striking  well  preserved  ones  are 
those  of  a  village  [28:58]  built  after  the  year  1683,  and  abandoned  in  April, 
1694.8  The  Cafiada  de  Cochiti  [28:52],  and  especially  the  Potrero  Viejo,  was 
quite  an  important  Spot  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico  between  1680  and  1695.4 

Historical  information  about  the  Potrero  Viejo  is  given  by 
Bandelier.6    See  [28:58]. 

[28:57]  A  ranch  on  which  lives  a  family  named  Benham  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  [28:52]  at  this  place,  so  the  writer  is 
informed  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:58]  (1)  Cochiti  Rötfetgfoina,  Kötfet^hä^aftet^föma^  it6tj>et$-'kä'- 
matsgfömp  'old  Cochiti'  4old  Cochiti*  settlement'  (Kotfetg, 
[28:77];  föma  4old';  hffaftety  'settlement';  ktfmatsg  '  Settle- 
ments Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3).  "Kotyiti."«  "tfötyit*  haare- 
titc*  (tfötyit*,  unexplained  +  häarcHtc?,  houses).  401d  Cochiti', 
in  the  upper  Caöada  de  Cochiti  [28:52]."7     "  K'ötyit1."8 

(2)  Eng.  Old  Cochiti,  referring  to  [28:77].  =Span.  (2).  Cf. 
Cochiti  (1).  "  '  Old  pueblo  of  Cochiti'":8  given  as  the  currently 
applied  designation,  which  is  only  partially  correct;  see  general 
discussion  below. 

(3)  Span.  'Cochiti *  Viejo,  Pueblo  Viejo  '  old  Cochiti ' '  old  pueblo ' 
referring  to  [28:77].  =Eng.  (2).  Cf.  Cochiti  (1).  "Pueblo 
Viejo."8 

Bandelier  writes:  "Two  classes  of  ruins  occupy  the  summit 
[28:56],  one  of  which  is  the  comparatively  recent  pueblo  [as 
Pueblo  Viejo'  [28:58]]  given  on  plate  i,  figure  15.  It  is  two  stories 
high  in  some  places,  very  well  preaerved,  and  built  of  fairly 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  167, 1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  167-168. 
»Ibid.,  p.  178. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  164-78. 

•  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47, 1908. 

7  Hewett,  quoting  Harri ngton,  in  Papera  School  Amer.  Archieol,  No.  10,  p.  670, 1909. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  672,  673. 
•Ibld.,pl.  i,  No.  15. 
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regulär  parallelopipeds  of  tufa.  The  woodwork  in  it  was  evi- 
dently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  much  charred  com  is  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  average  size  of  118  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
are  all  in  the  pueblo  with  exception  of  about  ten,  is  5.0  by  2.8 
meters  (16  ft.  5  in.  by  9  ft.  2  in.)  This  is  a  large  area  in  com- 
parison  with  the  size  of  older  ruins.  I  noticed  but  one  estuf  a,  and 
the  pottery  bears  a  recent  character."  *  "  I  have  been  thus  circum- 
stantial  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  for 
the  reason  that  the  ruins  on  its  summit  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  'old  pueblo  of  Cochiti,'  in  the  sense  of  the  original 
home  of  that  tribe.  It  will*be  seen  that  this  is  only  partially 
correct.  The  oldest  ruins  on  the  mesa  [28:56],  which  hardly 
attract  any  attention,  are  those  of  a  prehistoric  Queres  [Keresan] 
pueblo  [Kötfetgföma  [28:unlocated]];  the  striking  well  preserved 
ones  [28:58]  are  those  of  a  village  built  after  the  year  1683,  and 
abandoned  in  April,  1694.  "3  The  history  of  this  ruin  is  given  by 
Bandelier.8  The  location  of  the  ruin  is  very  well  known  to 
Indians  and  Mexicans  living  about  Cochiti.  It  is  shown  on  the 
map  according  to  Information  furnished  by  Indian  informants 
and  others.  Mr.  Benham,  of  Domingo,  JNew  Mexico,  informs 
the  writer  that  he  has  found  bits  of  molten  copper  in  the  ruins. 
The  ruin,  as  Bandelier  stateg,  is  calied  'old  Cochiti',  although 
this  designation  refers  properly  to  the  much  older  ruin  on  the 
same  mesa;  see  Cochiti  Kötfetgfoma  [28:unlocated].  Hewett 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  ancient  ruin  [28:unlocated]  and 
the  ruin  of  the  pueblo  built  and  occupied  between  the  years  1683 
and  1694  [28:58],  for  he  writes  merely:  "Les  grandes  ruines  de 
Kotyiti,  sur  une  haute  colline  dominant  la  vall6e  du  mÄme  nom. 
Cg  pueblo  fut  occupß  pendant  la  p^riode  historique  par  les  ancÄtres 
de  la  tribu  actuelle  de  Cochiti."4  "K'ötyit1:  this  site  is  also  in 
Caftada  de  Cochiti  [28:52],  a  few  miles  above  Qöapa  [28:61].  It 
is  the  true  401d  Cochiti'.  For  this  we  have  traditionary  evi- 
dence  and  the  firm  basis  of  documentary  history.  The  place  is 
well  known  to  the  Cochiteüos  as  their  home  up  to  the  time  of  its 
destruction  by  the  Spaniards.  For  the  authentic  history  of  this 
period  we  are  indebted  to  Bandelier.8  After  the  destruction  of 
Old  K'otyit1  the  present  pueblo  [28:77]  of  the  same  name  (now 
permanently  corrupted  into  'Cochiti'  [in  Span,  and  Eng.])  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  town  has  probably 
nearly  held  its  own  in  population  since  the  removal.  Knowing 
something  of  it  from  the  time  of  the  occupancy  of  old  K'otyit1, 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  167, 1892.  «Ibid.,  pp.  164-78. 

* Ibid.,  p.  178.  4  Hewett,  Conununautes,  p.  47, 1908. 
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we  have  evidence  on  which  to  estimate  roughly  tbe  population  of 
ruined  villages  from  their  present  appearance."1  But  Bandelier 
would  have  us  understand  that  [28:58]  was  built,  occupied  a  few 
years,  and  abandoned  by  Cochiti  Indians  and  their  allies  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  1680,  while  the  present  Cochiti  [28:77]  stood 
where  it  now  Stands  at  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  began  to  col- 
onize  the  country,  it  having  been  built  at  some  time  previous  to 
the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards,  by  Indians  whose  earlier  home  was 
somewhere  about  Cochiti  Cafiada  [28:52];  see  [28:77].  The 
writer's  Cochiti  Indian  informants  said  that  a  pueblo,  now  in 
ruins,  on  top  of  the  mesa  [28:56]  was  the  first  village  called 
Kötfety,  that  they  did  not  know  when  this  was  abandoned,  but 
that  when  it  was  abandoned  its  population  built  the  present 
pueblo  of  Itötfetfr  or  Cochiti,  which  was  named  after  the  earlier 
village;  that  the  ruin  [28:61]  is  never  called  Rotfetg;  thatold 
Kotfetg  was  the  last  settlement  inhabited  by  the  Cochiti  people 
on  their  migration  southward  from  Tfffon/e  before  building 
the  present  village.  See  Cochiti  K6tfet$f6ma  [28:unlocated], 
page  454. 

[28:59]  Nameless  canyon.  This  begins  near  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:39] 
and  enters  Cochiti  Canyon  aimost  opposite  the  pueblo  ruin  [28:58], 
according  to  information  obtained  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:60]  (1)  Eng.  La  Canada  settlement,  Canada  de  Cochiti  settlement. 
(<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Canada,  Canada,  Canada  de  Cochiti,  ref  erring  to 
[28:52]  in  which  it  is  situated.     =Eng.  (1). 

This  is  a  small,  niiserable-looking  Mexican  hamlet.  Its  history 
is  given  by  Bandelier.2  The  grant  was  made  in  1728,  and  in  1782 
the  Canada  had  184  Mexican  settlers.  In  the  early  part  of  thp 
nineteenth  Century  the  settlement  was  abandoned  for  several 
years  on  account  of  depredations  of  the  Navaho.  "From  it 
[28:56]  expands  a  wide  view,  and  the  little  houses  of  the  hamlet 
of  the  Canada  [28:60]  appear  tiny  at  a  depth  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  below.  The  ruins  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  lie  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  lower  down  the  vailey  than  the  present  Mexican  settle- 
ment [28:60],  midway  between  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56]  and  the 
Potrero  de  los  Idolos  [28:44]."3 

[28:61]  (1)  Cochiti  RötsetgkätäjgM'aftetaföma,  itdtsetgkdapphd'a- 
ftetaföma,  Ralh^jahd^aftet^föma^Ködp^M^afte^fömay  'Cochiti 
Canada  Pueblo  ruin*  'the  canada  pueblo  ruin'^  ref  erring  to 
[28:52]    (]&6tfeb$cäih!j^   Rötfetfßcöapq,,   ha*aftetaf6ma  'pueblo 

i  Hewett  in  Paper»  School  Amer.  ArchxoL,  No.  10,  p.  672, 1909. 
*  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  164, 1892. 
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ruin'   <hd>aftetp  pueblo",  föma'oW).  "Cuapfi."1  "Kua-pa."» 
"Kuapa."8 

This  pueblo  ruin  is  described  by  Bandelier:4  "The  ancient 
Queres  (Keresan)  pueblo  of  Kua-pa  lies  a  little  over  one  mile  to  the 
southwest  [of  [28:45]]  .  .  .  and  my  Indian  informants  asserted 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kua-pa  had  made  the  sculptures. v  5  Accord- 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  Cochiti  Indiana  obtained  by  the  present 
writer,  this  is  the  fifth  vi  Hage  built,  inhabited,  and  abandoned  by 
the  Cochiti  on  their  migration  southward;  see  under  [28:77]. 
A  San  Felipe  tradition  obtained  by  Bandelier  relates  how  this 
village  [28:61]  was  attacked  by  the  "  Pinini,"  a  race  of  dwarfs, 
and  how  the  three  survivors  became  at  last  the  San  Felipe  people; 
see  quotations  from  Bandelier  under  [29:69].  See  also  [28:52], 
[28:45]. 
[28:62]  (1)  Ml%n/\rU8i'i,  ßlsey/infsPi  'Bland  Canyon'  {MteyS'<> 
£l%Vf-  <Eng.  (3)or  Span.  (4),  below;  ?i7?./»locativeandadjective- 
forming  postfix;  isTi  'canyon').     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  KöapgJcwetfe'na  'southern  arroyo  or  branch  of  the 
canada,'  ref erring  to  [28:52]  (Icöapa  4  canada';  hwe  'fcouth';  tfena 
' arroyo').  The  canyon  is  in  this  way  distinguished  from  Cochiti 
Canyon  [28:52],  it  being  considered  a  southern  branch  of  the  lat- 
ter.   For  the  name  cf.  Cochiti  [28:71]. 

(3)  Eng.  Bland  Canyon.  The  canyon  gets  this  name  from 
Bland  settlement  [28:63].     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Canada  Bland.     (<Eng.).     =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3). 
This  canyon  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52.] 

See  [28:63].     Cf.    [28:52],  [28:65],  [28:71]. 
[28:63]  (1)  Eng.  Bland  settlement. 

This  is  evidently  the  name  of  some  American  given  to  the  set- 
tlement or  to  the  mines  there.     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Bland.     (<Eng.).     =Eng.  (1). 
[28:64]  (1)  Cochiti  "Mishtshya  Ko-te  (Mountain  of  Ashes).',e 

(2)  Span.  "Potrero  de  en  el  Medio."6  This  means  Hongue  of 
land  in  the  middle'. 

These  names  refer  to  the  great  height  of  land  between  Bland 
Canyon  [28:62]  and  Coye  Canyon  [28:65].  Bandelier  mentions 
ruins  on  this  mesa: 

I  know  of  no  ruins  farther  south  than  thoee  on  the  Potrero  de  en  el  Medio,  or 
Mishtehya  Ko-te  (Mountain  of  Ashes),  and  those  on  the  Potrero  de  la  Cafiada. 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  21, 1892. 

»Ibid.,  pp.  162,  164-166. 

»Ibid.,  p.  188;  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47, 1908. 

«  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  162-167. 

»Ibid.,  p.  162. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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Quemada  [28:67].  To  reach  these  place«  from  Cochiti,  it  is  best  to  follow  the 
eandy  bottom  of  the  Peralta  torrent  [28:71],  going  almoet  due  weet  The 
Mishtshya  Kote  lies  north  of  the  broad  gulch  [28:71],  between  it  and  the 
Cafiada  of  Cochiti  [28:52].  It  is  a  steep  rock  forming  the  eastern  end  of  a 
towering  potrero.  I  have  not  ascended  to  its  sammit,  but  know  on  good 
authority  that  on  it  stand  the  ruins  of  two  buildings.  The  trail  to  the  Potrero 
turns  asidefrom  the  Peralta  [to  [28:71]]  near  where  a  dark,  deep  cleft,  the  Cafion 
del  Ko-ye  [28:65],  runs  into  it  from  the  north west.1 

See  Pueblo  ruin  on  Potrero  en  el  Medio  under  [28:unlocated]. 
[28:65]  (1)  K<jj»\r&Pi  4  Coye  Canyon '(JK>;£  <Span.  (4),  below;  'vof 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  isPi  'canyon').     =Eng. 
(3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kuteelccfatf  of  obscure  etymology  (kutse  unex- 
plained,  said  to  sound  somewhat  like  Jc%öts$  'antelope';  Ica'ats 
4  deep,  shut-in  canyon'). 

(3)  Eng.  Coye  Canyon.     (<Span.)     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Cafion  del  Coye  'roof-door  canyon'.  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (2).  "  Canon  del  Ko-ye,"  "  Ko-ye."1  Span,  coye  'roof- 
door'  is  a  corruption  of  Tewa  Voji  'roof-door',  and  is  a  term 
quite  generally  used  in  New  Mexican  Span.;  see  under  Geo- 
graphigal  Terms.  The  canyon  bears  this  name  because  it  is 
boxlike,  almost  like  a  room. 

"A  dark,  deep  cleft,  tbe  Cafion  del  Ko-ye,  runs  into  it  from  the 
northwest  .  .  .  The  Cafiyon  del  Ko-ye  is  a  dark,  narrow  chasm, 
fearful  to  look  into  from  above;  towards  its  lower  portions  the 
rocks  overhang  in  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  exclude 
daylight."  * 

Coye  Canyon  is  not  as  long  as  Quemado  [28:66],  but  it  is  more 
boxlike  and  carries  more  water. 
[28:66]  (1)  Cochiti  Pokäwa  'western  canyon'  (po  'west';  ledwa  4 can- 
yon').    It  is  called  so  because  of  its  location;  cf.  [28:71]   and 
[28:62]  canyon;  see  [28:71]. 

(2)  Eng.  Quemado  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cafion  Quemado,  Caßada  Quemada  'burnt  canyon'. 
=  Eng.  (2).     " Cafiada  Quemada." l 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ko-ye  [28:65],  the  gulch  [28:71]  changee  its  name 
to  that  of  the  Cafiada  Quemada,  and  becomes  a  wooded  gorge;  but  as  we  go 
farther  west,  it  appears  still  narrower,  and  its  eitles  higher  and  steeper.  At  a 
distance  of  12  miles  from  the  pueblo  [28:77],  a  partly  wooded  ridge  traverses 
it,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  called  Potrero  de  la  Cafiada  Quemada  [28:67] , 
lies  the  ruin  of  which  Figure  16  of  Plate  i  [of  the  Final  Report]  gives  the  ehape 
and  relative  size. l 

See  [28:67]  and  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa,  under  [28: 
unlocated],  page  ±55. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182, 1892. 
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[28:67]  (1)  Eng.  Quemada  Mesa,  Quemado  Canyon  Mesa.  (<Span.) 
»Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  "Potrero  de  la  Cafiada  Quemada  V  This  means 
'land-tongue  of  the  burnt  canyon  \  ref erring  to  [28:16].  "  Po- 
trero Quemado".2  This  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the 
name  given  above.  See  [28:66]  and  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada 
Mesa  [28:unlocated]. 

[28:68],  see  Jemez  [27:41]. 

[28:69],  see  Jemez  [27:41]. 

ßJ8:70]  Nameless  branch  of  Quemado  Canyon;  see  [28:66]. 

[28:71]  (1)  Paalta"\nfhuu  'Peralta  Arroyo'  (PeJaita  <  Span.  (4), 
below;  'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  h\Cn  'large 
groove'  4  arroyo').     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Kwetfena  'south  arroyo'  (hve  4  south';  tfena  'ar- 
royo'). It  is  so  called  because  it  is  south  of  Cochiti  Pueblo 
[28:77].  Cf.  the  Cochiti  name  Polcdwa  '  west  canyon',  applied  to 
its  upper  course  [28:66]. 

(3)  Eng.  Peralta  Arroyo,  Peralta  Canyon.  (<Span.).  =Tewa 
(1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Peralta,  Canon  Peralta,  named  f rom  the 
Span,  family  name  Peralta.  Don  Pedro  Peralta  may  have  (?) 
succeeded  Onate  in  1608  as  second  governor  of  New  Mexico. 
=Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3).  "Cafiada  de  la  Peralta".8  "Arroyo  de  la 
Peralta".4  Mexican  and  Indian  informants  do  not  consider  Ban- 
delier's  usage  of  " de  la"  in  these  forms  to  be  correct. 

The  upper  branches  of  the  Peralta  Canyon  are  known  by  differ- 
ent  names;  see  [28:65]  and  [28:66].  In  its  lowest  course  the 
Peralta  is  a  typical  arroyo,  having  a  delta  [28:78]  at  its  conflu- 
ence  with  the  Rio  Grande  just  south  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
For  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  [28:65]  and  [28:66]  the 
Peralta  is  a  broad  canyon  or  Valley  with  very  high  sides.  It  car- 
ries  water  perennially  down  as  far  as  this  section. 

Between  Cochiti  [28:77]  and  this  point  [the  confluence  of  Coye  Canyon 
[28:65]  with  the  Peralta]  the  north  side  of  the  Peralta  is  lined  by  very  pictur- 
eeque  forms  of  eroeion,  isolated  cones  of  white  tufe,  each  capped  by  a  boulder. 
At  the  Barranco  Blanco  [28:73]  hnndreds  of  these  cones  Cluster  together, 
preeenting  the  appearance  of  a  long  border  of  snow-white  tents.  Beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ko-ye  [28^5],  thagulch  changes  its  name  to  that  of  the  Cafiada 
Quemada  [28:66]. l 

See  [28:60],  [28:66],  [28:73],  [28:78],  Kohaijotfötotsanfif  [28: 
unlocated],  and  for  the  name  [28:62]. 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182, 1892.  » Ibid.,  p.  21. 

»Ibid.,  p.  1Ä4.  4  Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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[28:72]  A  large  nameless  hill  or  mountain,  dome-shaped.     On  the 

south  side  of  Peralta  Creek  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  are  some 

tent-rocks.     Cf.  [28:73]. 
[28:73]  (1)  K<$8%?iH  'place  of  the  white  bank'  (kq  'barranca';    &# 

'whiteness'  'white';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

=  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).     Cf.  Cochiti  (2). 

(2)  Cochiti  Käfjgk "atawet^f  '  the  white  cliffs'  (lcäfjg,  *  white'; 
Vatawetsif  '  cliffs ').     Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Barranca  Bianca.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 
Cf .  Cochiti  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Barranca  Bianca  'white  bank'.  «Tewa  (1),  Eng. 
(3).    Cf .  Cochiti  (2).     ' '  Barranco  Blanco  ". l 

This  place  is  in  the  canyon  on  the  north  side  of  the  bed  of  the 

Peralta.     See  excerpt  from  Bandelier,  under  [28:71],  (4).      Cf.' 

[28:72]. 
[28:74]  Cochiti  Kwepötfe  'in  the  south west'  (hvS  'south';  po  'west'; 

tfe  locative).     This  is  the  name  of  small  hüls  southwest  of  Cochiti 

Pueblo  [28:77].     Cf.  [28:75]. 
[28:75]  Cochiti   Tfetepotfe    'in  the  north  west'   (tfete  'north';    po 

'west';  tfe  locative).     This  is  the  name  of  small  hüls  northwest 

of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
Somewhere  in  these  hüls  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  cave  which 

is  used  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  for  ceremonial  purposes.     See  cave 

in  TfetepotfehiWs  [28:unlocated]  and  [28:76].     Cf.  [28:74]. 
[28:76]  Cochiti  Ts&natif,  said  to  mean  '  where  it  comes  to  an  end'. 

This  is  the  largest  but  not  the  highest  of  the  Tfetepotfe. 

The  western  hill  of  the  TfStepotfe  is  the  highest.     See  [28:75]. 
[28:77]  (1)  KutJJqywi  'stoneestufa  pueblo'  0cu  'stone';  tJe  'estufa' 

'kiva';   'qyw\    'pueblo').    Kute*e  is  a  Tewa  adaptation  of  the 

Keresan  name  due  to  f olk  etymology.     See  especially  Cochiti  (7), 

below.     Cf.  Jemez  (4). 

(2)  TemaQe 'qywi  'Keresan  Place  Pueblo'  {Tema  Cochiti  Indian, 
Keresan  Indian;  g.e  'down  at'  'overat';  ^qyw\  'pueblo').  This 
is  a  name  almost  as  much  in  use  as  Tewa  (1),  above.  The  expres- 
sion  Temcäowä  (jtowä  'people')  is  very  common. 

(3)  Picuris  "P&thaltd":2  probably  equivalent  to  Isleta  (5), 
Sandia  (6). 

(4)  Jemez  Kfdtöge  '  mountain-sheep  home '  (Jcfä  '  mountain 
sheep';  tage  'home'  'pueblo').  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Keresan  name  due  to  folk  etymology.     See  especially  Cochiti  (7), 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182, 1892.  *  Spinden,  Picuris  vocabulary,  M8.,  1910. 
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below.     Of.  Tewa  (1).    A  Cochiti  person  is  called  Kfätffö^  2  + 
plural  Ksätoöf. 

(5)  Isleta  "PaVl-äb  'soapweed  town'".1  "Pd'lahuide  *a  Cochiti 
man'".1  "Pa^üaT5:*  given  as  both  Isleta  and  Sandia  name,'prob- 
ably  signifying  'soapweed  place'.     Cf.  Picuris  (3),  Sandia  (6). 

(6)  Sandia  "Paiilai":*  given  as  both  Isleta  and  Sandia  name, 
probably  signifying  fc soapweed  place'.     Cf.  Picuris  (3),  Isleta  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Rötsetg  of  obscure  etymology.  This  name  appears 
to  have  about  this  form  in  all  the  Keresan  dialects.  See  Sia  (8), 
Acoma  (9).  It  gives  rise  to  the  Tewa,  Jemez,  Hopi,  Eng., 
and  Span,  forms.  The  name  Sötfetg  was  first  applied,  it  is  said, 
to  KotfetghcFaftetQfoma  [28:unlocated],  q.  v.  'Cochiti  people' 
is  expressed  by  postpounding  inst  4 people';  ' Cochiti  langnage' 
by  postponnding  mszwatf\  'people's  talk'  (mm  4 people'). 
"Cochiti".»  "ChochitTV  "Cochite".*  "Cochitti"/  "Co- 
cheliV  "San  Buena  Ventura  de  Gochiä".1  "Chochit£".f 
"Cuchin".10  "Cuchili".11  "Qoi'-me".13  "Co-chi-te-mi'r:,J 
evidently  for  Kotfet^mst.  "Cochilis".1»  "Cochity".14  "Sjin 
Buenaventura  de  Cochiti"."  "Cochiteumi".lf  "Cochitemi":17 
given  as  the  name  of  the  language  of  the  Cochiti;  for  Kotfet%m&. 
"Cotchiti"."  "Cochitinos".1*  "Cocluti"."  "Cochit".*1  "Cot- 
chita".»  "Cocheti".*  "Cochito".24  "Cocheto".*  "Ko-tyi- 
ti":Ä  given  as  Cochiti  name  for  Cochiti.  "Kot-ji-ti".27  "K6- 
tite":2*  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name ;  doubtless  for  Hopi  (10)  or 


»Qatochet,  Isleta  US.  rocab.,  Bar.  Amer.  Ethn.,1885  Mted  in  Handbook  Iod*.,  pt.l,p.3l&,  19U7). 

»Hodse,  fleld  notes,  Bar.  Amer.  Etbn.,  1895  <  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  citj. 

»Ofiate  (1596)  in  Doc  /mftL,  in,  p.  102, 1871. 

«IMd,  p.114. 

*  Zarate-fialmeion  (ca.  1629)  qnoted  by  Bancroft,  Kative  Rwe«,  i,  p.  000, 18&2. 

'Vargas  (1694)  qooted  bjr  Bandelier  in  Final  Report,  pt.  n,   p.  lfi»,  18*2. 

7  Vaogondy,  map  Ameriqae,  177>». 

» Alencaster  (1905)  in  Meline,  Two  Tboasand  Milea,  p.  212, 1W7. 

•Barreiro,  Ojeada  sobre  X.  Mex.,  p.  15. 1832. 
»Abert,  Report,  map.  1948. 
«  Simpson,  Report  to  See.  War,  map  4, 1850. 
»Pac  R.  R.  Rep..  m.  pt.  3,  p.  90,  1856. 

»üeriwether  flSVj  in  B.  R.  Ex.  Doc  37,  SUk  Congr***,  Sd  *«.,  p.  14«,  MCT. 
m  /ad.  Af.  Rep.  for  1964.  p.  194, 1865. 
»Ibid.  for  1*7.  p.  213,  1b68. 
»Cabaa,  Repab.  of  Mex.,  p.  65.  1*76. 

"Gatarhet,  Zwölf  Sprachen  atu  dem  8üdwe*ten  Nordamerikaa,  p.  «0, 197«. 
»Powell  in  Amer.  XiL,  XJV.  p.  6W,  Ang.  IsO. 
»  Bandelier  In  ArrJund.  Inst.  Bvä.,  I,  p.  26,  lvö. 
»Cnnix,  Chüdren  of  the  San,  p.  121, 1883. 
»  Prince,  X.  Mex..  p.  217.  1*3. 
»  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Ht*t..  n,  p.  183,  1386. 
»  /ad.  Af.  Rep.  for  \****m  p.  26-3.  W9. 
»Bancroft,  Arizona  aad  X.  Mex..  map.  1*«. 
»/ad.  Af.  Rrp.  fr*  l**9,  p.  264,  1»^>. 
»Bandelier.  Final  Report,  p:.  i.  p  US.  1*90. 
» Ibid.,  p.  260. 
»Stephen  in  «a  Rep.  Bmr.  Amt.  UAa-,  p.  37,  H9L 
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Span.   (13).     "Cachiti".1     "Oötyi-ti".1     "Cochitenos":2    Span- 
for  'Cochiti  people'.     "Kötiyti".8    "Ko-chi-ti'V    "Kotyiti".5 

(8)  Sia  "got/iti".Ä     =Cochiti  (7),  Acoma  (9). 

(9)  Acoma  "Kotü'tl".7    "Kotyit"'.7     =Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8). 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Kwitfitl:  doubtless  from  the  Keresan  forma. 

(11)  Navaho  "To  Gad  'cedar  water'".8  "TqogW'nl  'the 
Cochiti  [people] ' ».•    "  Tq6gä '  4  Cochiti '  ".10 

(12)  Eng.  Cochiti.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span.  Cochiti,  derived  from  some  Keresan  form;  see 
Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8),  Acoma  (9). 

(14)  ' 4  San  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti."  u  ' '  San  Buena Ventura  de 
Cochiti."12  " San  Buenaventura." 18  "San  Buena  Ventura  de 
Cochita."" 

(15)  "  St.  Bartholomew." 15     "San  Bartolomeo." 16 

Cochiti  Pueblo  (pl.  19,  A)  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Keresan- 
speaking  pueblos,  and  the  one  nearest  to  the  Tewa  country.  The 
Tewa  say  that  in  ancient  times  the  relations  between  the  Tewa  and 
m    the  Cochiti  were  normally  unfriendly. 

The  invariable  element  in  the  migration  traditions  is  that  the 
Cochiti  people  have  occupied  and  abandoned  successively  a  num- 
ber  of  sites,  beginning  with  Tfffonfe  [28:12]  and  ending  with 
their  present  village.  The  sites  are,  as  the  writer  obtained 
them  from  Mr.  John  Dixon  of  Cochiti  in  1908 :  (1)  Tf&onfe 
[28:12],  (2)  M6%atalcdwetelcä)mat8$f6ma  [28:26],  (3)  Tse/a- 
t§tanfkäfetsamahd?aftetg,J,6ma  [28:unlocated],  (4)  Häfat#$lcä'- 
matsgföma  [28:39],  *  (5)  %6tfet$alKjah£aftetqJbma  [28:61], 
(6)  K6tfet%Maftetaf6ma  [28:unlocated],and  (7)  Kotfety  [28:77]. 
Liste  of  the  sites  obtained  by  Bandelier,  Lummis,  and  Hewett 
differ  somewhat  from  this,  although  some  of  them  were  obtained 
from  the  same  informant.17    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pres- 

i  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216, 1893. 

*  Lummia  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  p.  92,  189?. 
»  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  96,  p.  11, 1905. 
« Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  817, 1907. 

» Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  47,  1908. 

«Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

'  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  818, 1907). 

•  Curtls,  American  Indian,  i,  p.  188, 1907. 

» Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dlct.  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  128, 1910. 

'oibid.,  p.  135. 

«  Alencaster  (1805)  in  MeUne,  Two  Thousand  Milea,  p.  212,  1867. 

"  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

'»  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

"  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indiana,  p.  91,  1893. 

»• Pike,  Trav.,  p.  273,  1811  (a  mistake,  intended  for  San  Buenaventura,  according  to  Handbook 
Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  818,1907). 

»« Mühlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  p.  538,  1844. 

17  See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  2t,  1892;  Lummia,  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  1898,  pp. 
136-154;  Hewett,  The  Excavationa  at  El  Rito  de  loa  Frijoles  in  1909,  in  Paper»  School  Amer.  Archxol., 
No.  10,  and  Amer.  Anthr.,  n,  No.  4,  Oct.-Dec.,  1909,  pp.  670-73. 
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ent  village,  according  to  the  tradition  obtained  by  the  writer, 
is  the  seventh  which  these  Lndians  have  occupied  in  their 
migration  southward.  Bandelier  treats  the  history  of  Cochiti 
quite  f  ully : l  "  It  seeras  certain  that  when  the  Spaniards  began 
to  colonize  the  country  in  1598  the  village  of  Cochiti  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  almost  where  it  now  Stands."2 
"North  of  the  Arroyo  de  la  Peralta  [28:71]  and  on  gravelly 
bluffs  above  the  river  bottom,  Stands  the  lndian  village  of 
Cochiti.  The  deep  groove  of  the  Peralta  is  waterless  except 
during  very  heavy  rains,  and  on  each  side  of  it  I  have  noticed 
outcroppings  of  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  Cochiti  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants  after  the  rebellion  of  1680."8  Bandelier  gives* 
as  the  sixth  and  seventh  sites  of  Cochiti  "  the  river  front  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Cafiada  de  la  Peralta  [28:71]  and  the  south  bank  of 
the  same  torrent."  (Is  not  " south"  in  the  last  clause  a  mistake 
for  " north"?)  See  especially  i£6tj>et$h$aftetg,f6ma  [28:un- 
located],  and  [29:69]  where  San  Felipe  traditions  bearing  on 
Cochiti  are  quoted. 

[28:78]  Pe^altä>irj%fhu>iyqvx>g.e 'deltAoi  Peralta  Arroyo'  {PeMdtdiyf- 
huJu,  see  [28:71];  qwo£e  'delta'  <qwo  'to  out  through',  g.e 
fcdown  at'  'over  at'). 

[28:79]  (1)  JtuU?i7)kopKe  'stone  estufa  bridge'  {$ut<?e,  see  [28:77]; 
'l#y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Jcqp'e  'boat'  *  bridge' 
<Tco  '  to  bathe',  pxe  'stick'  'timber').     Cf.  (2),  below. 

(2)  Tenihgeiykop'e  'Cochiti  Bridge'  {Temäge^  see  [28:77];  >\yf 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  fcöpVboat'  l bridge'  <Tco 
'to  bathe',  pxe  'stick'  'timber'). 

This  is  the  present  bridge.  Cf.  the  name  of  the  former  bridge 
[28:80]. 

[28 :80]  Site  of  the  former  bridge  near  Cochiti  Pueblo. 

[28:81]  (1)  Police  'the  little  sharp  bend  of  the  river'  {fo  'water' 
'river';  $ig.e  'small  sharp  bend'  <$i  connected  with  beyf,  fyyys, 
Q,e  'down  at'  'over  at'). 

(2)  Eng.  The  Boom,  so  called  because  logs  and  ties  are  taken  out 
of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  place. 

(3)  Span.  Santa  Cruz  'holy  cross'. 

The  river  is  deep  at  this  place  and  makes  a  sharp  bend.     During  * 
the  summer  time  there  is  here  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  a 
camp  for  the  workmen  employed  in  taking  out  logs  and  ties 
which  are  floated  down  the  river. 

»  Final  Report,  pt.  H,  pp.  21,  168-79,  1892.  » Ibid.,  pp.  178-79. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  168.  « Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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[28:82]  Span.  "Pueblo  del  Encierro."1  This  means  'pueblo  of  the 
enclosure';  why  the  name  is  applied  or  whether  it  is  generally 
applied  is  not  knpwn. 

Some  distance  to  the  north  [of  [28:83]],  on  a  long  and  gravelly  sloperunning 
almost  parallel  with  the  river,  Stands  a  nearly  obliterated  large  ruin,  called,  in 
Spanish,  Pueblo  del  Encierro.  Foundations  of  rubble,  denoting  smaller  struc- 
turee,  extend  part  of  the  way  f rom  its  southern  wall  to  the  lower  apex  formed 
by  the  slanting  bluff  on  which  the  ruins  stand.  On  that  apex  are  the  remains 
of  another  rectangular  building,  and  of  a  circular  structure  which  I  was  told 
was  an  estufa,  although  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  round  tower.  At  the 
Encierro,  although  all  the  other  artificial  objecto  belong[ing]  to  a  people  using 
stone  implements,  such  as  obsidian  and  flint,  are  profusely  scattered  about,  the 
corrugated  pottery  is  very  scarce;  most  of  the  potsherds  belong  to  the  coarsely 
glazed  kind.  Two  old  acequias  [irrigaüon  ditches]  can  be  descried  in  the  vicin- 
ity ,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  not  of  a  posterior  date.  .  .  .  Garden  beds,  en- 
closed  by  upright  stones,  form  part  of  the  ruins.  The  rubbish  is  about  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
were  the  buildings,  were  it  not  for  the  double  rows  of  stones  set  on  edge  0.30  to 
0.40  m.  apart,  that  distinguish  the  foundations  of  the  houses  from  simple  en- 
closures.  The  space  between  the  two  rows  may  have  been  originally  filled  with 
gravel  or  adobe.  Although  the  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  comparatively 
large,  the  pueblo  was  in  fact  a  small  one.2 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  kindly  located  this  ruin  for  the  writer.  See 
[28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29  :unlocated]; 
nameless  pueblo  ruin  westof  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:27],  [29:unlocated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between  Bajada  [29 :26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 
[28:83]  Cochiti  liiflcptsg  'place  of  the  potsherds'  {täfty  'pots- 
herd';   tsg  locative).      "Tash-ka-tze,  or  Place    of   Potsherds".1 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  [from  Cochiti  Pueblo],  within  a  radius  of 
at  most  3  miles,  I  have  visited  three  ruins.  The  great  flow  of  lava  surmounted 
by  the  Tetilla  cone  [29:4]  approaches  the  river  banks,  and  here  terminates  the 
cafiyon  that  separates  San  Ildefonso  from  Cochiti.  Almost  directly  opposite 
the  latter  pueblo,  on  a  rocky  bluff,  stand  the  ruins  to  which  the  Queres 
[Keresan]  give  the  name  of  Tash-ka-tze,  or  Place  of  Potsherds.  An  irregulär 
quadrangle,  marked  partly  by  nibble  foundations,  and  measuring  approximately 
56  meters  (182  feet)  from  east  to  .west  and  50  meters  (162  feet)  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  round  tower  10  meters  (32}  feet)  across,  are  its  best  preserved 
features.  Twelve  meters  west  of  this  quadrangle  appear  foundations  of  two 
sides  of  another  one,  measuring  50  meters  from  north  to  south  by  31  from  east 
to  west.  West  of  the  round  tower,  at  a  distance  of  10  meters,  Stands  another 
structure  30  meters  long  by  13  wide.  The  whole  seems*  therefore,  to  have 
consisted  of  three  retangular  houses  and  one  round  tower.  The  latter  occupiee 
a  good  position  for  Observation.  The  artificial  objects  consist  of  obsidian,  of 
glazed  pottery  with  very  little  corrugated,  stone  hammers,  metates,  and  corn- 
crushers.2 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  179,  1892.  »Ibid.,  pp.  179-180. 
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The  min  was  located  for  the  writer  by  Mr.  Fleischer.  See 
[28:82],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
between  Bajada  [29.-26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:onlocated];  name- 
less pueblo  min  west  of  a  point  midway  between  'Bajada  [29:26] 
and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated];  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
mentioned  by  Bandelier  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 
[28:84]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  located  by  Mr.  Fleische r. 

Still  smaller  ruins  [than  [28:83]  and  [28:84]]  stand  on  the  summit  of  a 
narrow  and  abrupt  bluff  of  trap,  which  riaes  over  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  de 
Santa  Fe\  [28:85]  abont  2  miles  east  of  ite  moath,  oppoeite  Cochiti.  The 
waters  of  this  stream  [28:85]  only  reach  the*  Rio  Grande  during  fresheta,  bat 
along  the  base  of  this  tongue-ahaped  mesa  thev  are  osually  permanent.  The 
ruins  consist  of  the  foundationa  of  a  small  house  with  an  enclosure.  There  are 
also  two  circuJar  depressions.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  made  of  a  triple 
row  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  they  ahow  a  width  of  0.75  meter  (2J  feet).  The  pot- 
tery  is  like  that  at  the  Encierro  [28:82];  and  flint  flakee,  and  eome  obeidian, 
are  scattered  over  the  mesa.1 

See  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:90],  [28:91],  [29:29],  [29:8];  nameless 
pneblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77], 
[29:unlocated];  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway  be- 
tween Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77]  [29:unlocated];  and  third 
nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 

[28:85]  Santa  Fe  Creek,  see  [29:8]. 

[28:86]  Spring  or  place  of  perennial  water  in  the  arroyo  bed.  Mr. 
Fleischer  states  that  there  is  always  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
arroyo  bed  at  this  place.  "The  waters  of  this  stream  [28:85] 
only  reach  the  Rio  Grande  during  f  reshets,  but  along  the  base 
of  this  tongue-sbaped  mesa  they  are  usuallv  permanent".1  See 
[28:84]. 

[28:87]  (1)  Cochiti  Kwehatfe  'at  the  south  east'  (hce  'south';  ha 
4  east';  tfe  locative)."  This  name  is  applied  to  the  hüls  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  southeast  of  Cochiti  Pueblo.  For  the 
name  cf .  [28:74]  and  [28:75]. 

(2)  Eng.  Pefia  Bianca  Hills.     (  <  Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Lomas  de  Pena  Bianca  fcPena  Bianca  Hills',  ref erring 
to  Pefia  Bianca  settlement  [28:93].  These  are  general  names  for 
the  hüls  east  of  Pefia  Bianca. 

[28:88]  (1)  Cochiti  Mo  n/iJcansköfg  4black  mountain'  {mSnakanf 
'black';  Icofg  'mountain').     Cf.  Eng.  (2). 

(2)  Eng.  Black  Mesa.     Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

(3)  Span.  "Mesita  ßedonda."2    This  means  '  small  round  mesa'. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  180, 1892.  *  Ibid.,  p.  181,  note. 
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This  is  a  high,  round,  black  mesa  with  many  caves  in  it.  For 
reference  to  the  bell-stone  found  on  thjs  mesa,  see  [28:89]. 

On  the  round  eminence  of  trap  and  lava  that  overlooks  the  Pefia  Bianca 
valley,  and  around  which  the  road  from  Santa  F6  winds  downwards  like  a  huge 
eerpent,  faint  tracesof  small  structures  exist  But  I  found  no  pottery,  only  flint 
and  obsidian.  The  height  is  such  an  excellent  outlook,  and  its  surface  so  small, 
that  I  suspect  it  was  only  temporarily  used  as  a  post  of  Observation  by  the 
people  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  neighboring  Indian  Settlements  now  in 
ruins.  The  'Mesita  Redonda,'  as  this  eminence  is  called,  rises  about  400  feet 
above  the  river  bottom,  from  which  it  is  half  a  mile  distant  in  a  straight  line. 
Above  the  road  it  is  at  most  200  feet  high.  The  sides,  as  well  as  the  slopes 
behind  it,  are  covered  with  d^bris  of  hard  lava  and  trap.  The  surface  is  ellip- 
tical,  measuring  about  100  by  50  meters,  and  a  wide  view  is  commanded  from 
the  summit.1 

[28:89]  A  nameless  stone,  which  gives  forth  a  clear  bell-like  tone  when 
Struck.  The  stone  is  situated  about  halfway  up  the  south  side 
of  Black  Mesa  [28 :88].  It  is  about  f our  feet  in  diameter,  the  height 
of  a  person,  and  of  a  blackish  color.  There  is  a  sort  of  bench  on 
the  mesa  side  just  above  the  stone,  and  there  are  several  caves 
near  by.  The  information  about  this  stone  is  f urnished  by  Mr. 
K.  A.  Fleischer,  who  was  shown  the  stone  by  an  aged  Mexican, 
the  latter  stating  that  the  stone  was  well  known  to  Mexicans  liv- 
ing  at  Peüa  Bianca  [28:93]  and  to  the  Indians  of  Cochiti.  See 
[28:88]. 

[28:90]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer, 
who  has  visited  the  ruin  and  who  kindly  located  it  on  [28],  Per- 
haps  the  same  as  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a  point  midway 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated],  q.  v. 
Cf.  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:84],  [28:91],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin 
midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlo- 
cated];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 

[28:91]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer, 
who  has  visited  the  ruin  and  who  kindly  located  it  on  [28].  Per- 
haps  the  same  as  nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29 :unlocated],  q.  v.  Cf.  [28:82], 
[28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90],  [29:29];  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  a 
point  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26],  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:un- 
located];  and  third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier 
between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  [29:unlocated]. 

[28:92]  (1)  Cochiti  KwefUzh&aftetg,  'south  town'  (Jcwe  'south'; 
ftsß  derivative  postfix;  kffafteta  ktown'  'pueblo').  It  is  so 
called  because  of  its  position  as  regards  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
It  was  stated  that  this  name  was  also  formerly  applied  to  [28:93], 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  181,  and  note,  1892. 
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but  this  Statement  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  the  informant's 
inference  rather  than  as  a  tribal  tradition.     See  [28:93]. 

(2)  Eng.  Pefia  Bianca.    (<Span).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Pefia  Bianca  '  white  rock'  'white  cliff \  The  place  is 
named  from  the  white  rocks  [28:94]. 

Pefia  Bianca  is  a  large  Mexican  settlement.  Bandelier  teils 
something  of  it  in  his  Final  Report.1  The  circle  on  the  sheet  indi- 
cates  approximately  the  location  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
at  Pefia  Bianca.  The  town  extends  with  straggling  honses  for 
perhaps  a  mile  north  and  south  of  the  church.  There  are  a  Fran- 
ciscan  monastery  and  b,  convent  at  Pefia  Bianca.  See  [28:93]  and 
[28:94]. 
[28:93]  Cochiti  Kweftekßaftetgföma  'southem  pueblo  ruin'  (Jcwe 
6 south';  fix  derivative  postfix;  JuPaftetaföma  'pueblo  min' 
<hffaftety  'pueblo',  föma  'old').  J^weft&hä'aftetg,  is  the 
Cochiti  name  of  the  present  Mexican  town  of  tena  Bianca 
[28:92],  on  the  site  of  which  this  pueblo  ruin  is  situated.  It  was 
stated  by  the  Cochiti  informant  that  the  name  given  above  is  the 
old  Cochiti  name  for  the  ruin,  but  this  statement  is  probably  to 
be  explained  as  the  informant's  inference  rather  than  as  a  tribal 
tradition. 

On  oneof  thegravelly  dunes  northeast  of  the  church  [seeunder  [28:92]]  at 
Pefia  Bianca,  a  large  rectangle  formed  by  upright  stones  or  slabs  is  to  be  seen. 
Pottery,  flint,  and  obsidian  are  strewn  over  the  place,  and  I  found  a  half- 
nnished  stone  axe;  but  this  rectangle  looks  to  me  rather  like  a  garden  enclo- 
sure  than  a  former  building.2 

But  the  present  writer's  Cochiti  informant  asserted  that  there  is 
a  large  pueblo  ruin  at  Pena  Bianca,  obliterated  by  the  present 
Mexican  town,  and  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  states  that  he  has  heard 
through  several  sources  that  there  are  traces  of  a  pueblo  ruin  at 
Pefia  Bianca.  See  [28:92]. 
[28:94]  (1)  Eng.  White  Rocks.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  La  Pena  Bianca  'the  white  rock  or  cliff'.  =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a  large  white  rock  or  cliff,  very  conspicuous,  situated 
about  25  feet  east  of  the  main  wagon  road  connecting  Cochiti  and 
Santo  Domingo.  It  is  common  Information  among  Mexicans 
living  at  or  about  Pena  Bianca  that  the  settlement  of  Pena  Bianca 
gets  its  name  from  this  rock.  See  [28:92]. 
[28:95]  An  old  trail,  leading  from  Pena  Bianca  [28:92]  across  the 

low  hüls  to  Domingo  Station  [28:115]. 
[28:96]  (1)  Eng.  Altar  Hills.    (<Span.). 
(2)  Span.  Los  Altares  'thealtars'. 

»  Pt  II,  pp.  96, 181,  1892.  *  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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These  are  large  hüls  and  quite  imposing  when  seen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109].  There  are  three 
hcights.  The  informant  is  Mr.  Fleischer. 
[28:97]  (1)  Cochiti  K%6fokghtfafteta,Kxof6lcQ  'south  corner  town' 
'south  corner'  {1c  o  said  to  mean  'south';  föhg  'corner'  'dell'; 
luVafteta  4town'  'pueblo'). 

(2)  Eng.  Sile,  Zile.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sile,  Cile,  of  obscure  origin.     "Zile."  l 

This  settlement  consists  of  a  line  of  Mexican  houses  or  farms 

extending  a  mile  or  more  in  a  north-south  direction.     The  arroyo 

[28:98]  takes  its  name  from  the  settlement. 

[28:98]  (1)  Eng.  Sile  Arroyo,  Ztle  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Sile,  Arroyo  Cile,  arroyo  of  Sile  or  Zile 

[28:97]. 

This  is  a  short,  djy  gulch.     There  are  several  smaller  gulches 
also  called  by  this  name.     See  [28:97]. 
[28:99]  (1)  Cochiti  Siroffenaja  'snowbird  arroyo'  (siro   'snowbird', 
Span,  coriz;  ffenaja  ' arroyo').     =Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  Paloduro  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Paloduro, '  arroyo  of  the  paloduro  (an  uniden- 
tified  species  of  plant'). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Corizes  'snowbird  arroyo'.  =  Cochiti 
(1).  Whether  this  Span,  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Cochiti 
name  or  vice  versa  has  not  been  determined.  1t  was  obtained  from 
the  same  Cochiti  Indian  who  gave  the  name  Cochiti  (1),  above. 

This  arroyo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  [28:100]  and  [28:101]. 
[28:100]  (1)  Corral  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  los  Corrales  'corral  arroyo'.     There  are 
corrals  at  the  arroyo;  hence  the  name. 
This  gulch  joins  [28:101]  to  form  [28:99]. 
[28:101]  (1)  Eng.  Slat  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  las  Latas   4slat  arroyo'  4post  arroyo'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 
This  arroyo  joins  [28:100]  to  form  [28:99]. 
[28:102]  (1)  Cochiti  Kdtftj>af6ma  'old  San  Felipe'  (Kätftsa,see 
[29:69];  föma  'old').'    Cf.'  San  Felipe  (2). 

(2)  San  Felipe  "Kat-isht-ya".8    Cf.  Cochiti  (1). 

(3)  San  Felipe  "Tyit-i  Haa",2  apparently  for  t/e'tehä  'north- 
east'  {tfete  c  north',  ha  4east').  This  is  the  San  Felipe  name  for 
Cubero  [28:unlocated],  near  which  the  ruin  is  situated,  according 
to  Bandelier. 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  181, 1892.  »Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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This  is  a  large  pueblo  min  a  short  distance  north  of  Cubero 
[28:unlocated],  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo  [28:109],  according  to  Information  f  urnished  by  Mr.  K.  A. 
Fleischer. 

The  next  min  south  of  it  [Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]],  which  I  have 
not  seen,  is  near  the  village  o!  Cubero*  [28:unlocated],  on  the  westside  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  Kat-isht-ya,  or 
Tyit-i  Haa,  as  the  site  of  the  min  iteelf,  or  that  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated] 
nearby,  is  meant.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  village  of  the  San  Felipe 
[29:69]  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  was  built  there.1 

Bandelier  records  a  folk  tale  relating  to  this  pueblo  ruin,  ob- 
tained  by  him  at  San  Felipe.  See  Cubero  [28:unlocated]  and 
[29:6S],  under  which  this  folk  tale  is  quoted. 
[28:103]  (1)  Cochiti  Köhaljgtfenaja  'bear  arroyo'  {köhaKjg  'bear' 
any  species;  tfenaja  'arroyo').  Cf.  Jemez  [27:45].  =  Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Oso  Creek.     (<  Span.).     =  Cochiti  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  Oso  'bear  arroyo'.     =  Cochiti  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  creek  evidently  takes  its  name  from  the  spring  [27:45]. 

Since  the  Jemez  and  Cochiti  names  for  this  spring  both  mean 
*  bear  spring.'  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  ancient  Indian 
name  for  the  place  of  which  the  Span,  name  is  a  translation. 
The  arroyo  enters  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance  below  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109].     See  [27:45]. 

[28:104]  (1)  Eng.  Borrego  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Borrego  'sheep  arroyo'.  =  Eng.  (1). 
The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  spring,  Span. 
Ojo  del  Borrego  [27:48],  which  also  gives  the  name  toa  large 
land  grant  in  that  region.  This  arroyo  enters  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  [29:66].  The  upper  course  of  the  arroyo  is  a  deep  can- 
yon,  known  in  Span,  as  Arroyo  Hondo  [28:105].  See  [JW:47], 
[27:48]. 

[28:105]  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo,  see  [27:47]. 

[28:106]  Galisteo  Creek,  see  [29:34]. 

[28:107]  The  delta  of  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]. 

[28:108]  Foot-bridge  built  of  logs  across  the  Rio  Grande,  used  by 
Santo  Domingo  Indians.  A  Cochiti  informant  said  that  this 
bridge  has  been  where  it  is  since  his  earliest  memory;  he  is  now 
a  man  of  about  60  years  of  age. 

[28:109]  (1)  Tewige,  notof  Tewa  etymology  (probably  <Keresan). 
The  intonation  of  the  syllable  -wi-  is  different  from  that  in  Tewa 
tewi&e  'down  at  cottonwood  gap'  (te  cottonwood,  Populus  wis- 
lizeni;  wi'igap;  &e  'downat'  'overat').  "Te'-wi-gi";3  said  to 
mean  "pueblo  place",  which  is  certainly  wrong. 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  187, 1892. 

»Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  462, 1910). 
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(2)  Taos  "  Tüwita  '  haliotis  place ' ".  l  -  Picuris  (3).  Although 
the  Taos  may  etymologize  the  name  thus,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  first  two  syllables  are  <  Keresan,  and  that  fa  is  the  Taos  loca- 
tive postfix  meaning  ' down  at'. 

(3)  Picuris  "Tü-wit-ha'."1     "Thüwithä."2  =Taos  (2). 

(4)  Isleta  "Tu-a-wi-hol"8  (probably  same  as  Gatechet's  "Tuwi- 
juide,"  below).  "Tu'-iai."4  "Tüwi'-ai."4  "Tüwijuide"4  (mean- 
ing '  Santo  Domingo  person ').  =  Sandia  (5).  Evidently  the  first 
two  syllables  <  Keresan  +  locative  -at. 

(5)  Sandia  "Tewiai."5  =  Isleta  (4). 

(6)  Jemez  TawigPi,  not  of  Jemez  etymology  (Tawi  probably 
<  Keresan;  gi?i  locative  postfix).  Santo  Domingo  people  are 
called  TawigViüffäf  (isä'äf  'people').  = Pecos  (7).  "Ta'-wi- 
gi."6    Cf.  especially  Pecos  (7). 

(7)  Pecos  "Ta-wi'-gi.''7  =  Jemez  (6). 

(8)  Cochiti  Tfewa  of  obscure  etymology.     "Dyi'-wa."7 

(9)  Santo  Domingo  Kf£wa,  of  obscure  etymology.  The  Santo 
Domingo  people  are  called  Kft  wamse  {mse  4 people').  "Ge-e- 
way ".8  "  Ge-e-we".9  "  Ki'-o-a-me  or  Ki'-wo-mi" 10  (for  Kfe  wa- 
mse). "Ki'-o-wummi"11  (f or  Kf€wamse).  "Kfwömi":12  givenas 
name  of  the  Santo  Domingo  dialect;  probably  using  Wheeler  as 
his  source;  for  Kfe  wamse.  "  Kiwomi  or  Kivome".w  uKi-ua".14 
"Ki-ua".15     "Tihua".16    "Ki-hua".17 

(10)  Santo  Domingo  "  You-pel-lay'V8 

(11)  Sia  "Tfwi"."    Santa  Ana. 

(12)  "T'wi'wi".1 

(13)  San  Felipe  "  Ki'wa".1 

(14)  Laguna"Dji'wi".1 

(15)  Acoma"Ti'wI'V 

»  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  462, 1910). 

•  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS. ,  1910. 

•Gibbs,  Isleta  vocab.,  MS.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1868. 

«Gatschet,  ibid.,  1885. 

»Gatschet,  Sandia  vocab.,  ibid.,  n.  d. 

•  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
'Ibid. 

•Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.  143, 1850. 

•  Simpson  (1860)  quoted  in  Wheeler  Sutv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  418, 1879. 
"  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  8,  p.  90, 1856. 

» Ibid.,  p.  9. 

"  Gatschet,  Zwölf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Südwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  60, 1876. 
u  Pimentel  cited  b'y  Cubas,  Repub.  Mexico,  p.  65, 1876. 
"  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 
w  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  187, 1892. 
i«  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216, 1893. 
"  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 

"  Wallace,  Land  o£  the  Pueblos,  p.  56, 1888  (said  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  642, 1910,  to  be  erro- 
neously  so  called  because  of  one  of  their  dances). 
"  Spinden,  Sia  vocab.,  MS.,  1911. 
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(16)  Oraibi  Hopi  Towi*',  not  of  Hopi  etymology  (probably 
<Keresan).     =Moki(17). 

(17)  "Tdwii"  *  (given  as  Hopi  name,  pueblo  not  stated). 

(18)  Zuöi  "Wehl"hluwalla".2 

(19)  Navaho  "Kln  KlökÄi  NI  'white  hoiises'".1 

(20)  Navaho  "Tqo  Hajll6'  'they  draw  water'"4  (given  as  name 
of  the  pueblo).  "  Tqo  Hajil6ni i  people  who  draw  water ' " 5  (given 
as  name  of  the  Santo  Domingo  people). 

(21)  Eng.  Santo  Domingo.     (<Span.).     »Span.  (22). 

(22)  Span.  Santo  Dopingo  'Saint  Dominick'  or  'holy  Sunday'. 
=  Eng.  (21).  "  Santo  Domingo  "  •  ("  just  as  likely  to  have  been  the 
former  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [28:102]  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo  Do- 
mingo [28:117]").  "Santo  Demingo".7  "Sto.  Domingo".8 
"Domingo".9  "Sto.  Domingo  de  Cochiti ".10  "S* Domingo".11 
"Sto.  Domingo  de  Cuevas"12  (apparently  meaning  'Saint  Domi- 
nickof caves').  "San Domingo "."  "Santa Domingo".14  "Santa 
Dominga".15  "Saint  Domingo".16  "San  Domingan" 17  (applied 
to  the  language). 

Bandelier  learned  a  tradition  at  both  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo 
that  the  Santo  Domingo  Indiana  inhabited  in  very  ancient  times 
the  pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa  [28:unlocated].18  Regarding 
pueblos  subsequently  inhabited  by  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians, 
Bandelier  says: 

At  last  we  leave  the  motmtains,  and  retarn  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where, 
about  5  miles  eouth  of  Pefia  Bianca,  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  another  pueblo 
of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians,  called  by  them  Gi-pn-y  [28:117].  The  ruins 
of  Gi-pu-y  stand  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Station  of  Wallace  [subeequently 
Thornton,  now  Domingo  [28:115]],  and  sonth  of  the  railroad  track  [28:112]  on 
the  brink  of  the  Arroyo  de  Galist eo  [28:106].  That  torrent  has  water  only 
during  heavy  rains,  when  it  frequently  becomes  dangerous.  The  people  of 
Gi-pu-y  experienced  this  when  a  part  of  their  village  was  swept  away  in  one 
night,  and  they  were  compelied  to  move  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  establish  their 

i  Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  Bur.  Ämer.  Ethn.,  p.  80, 1891. 

•  Stevenson  In  tSd  Rep.  Bur.  Ämer.  Ethn.,  p.  58, 1904. 
»  Curtis,  American  Indian,  i,  p.  188, 1907. 

<  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict  Navaho  Language,  p.  135, 1910. 
» Ibid.,  p.  128. 

•  Sosa  (1590)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xv,  p.  253,  1871;  Oflate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  102  et  seq.;  quotation  follow- 
ing,  above,  from  Bandelier  in  Arckmol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  Ser.,  iv..  p.  123, 1892.  m 

7  Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  168. 
>  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784, 1736. 

•  Vaugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778. 

»•  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,1889,  p.  281  (according  to  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  462, 1910,  said  to 
be  so  called  after  1782,  but  to  be  distinct  from  Cochiti  [98:77] ). 
»  Kitchin,  Map.  N.  A.,  1787. 

»»  Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  p.  180, 1881. 
u  Mühlenpfordt,  Mejico,  n,  p.  538, 1844. 
u  Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  484, 1848  (misprint). 
»Calhoun  in  8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  ni,  p.  633, 1853. 
»•  Möllhausen.  Pacific,  i,  p.  831, 1858. 
"Wallace,  Landof  the  Pueblos,  p.  65, 1888. 
"See  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  pp.  184-85, 1892. 
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home  on  its  banks.  The  first  time  we  hear  of  Gi-pu-y  is  in  the  Journal  of 
Ofiate  in  1598. l  Previous  to  Ofiate,  in  1591,  Gaspar  Castaflo  de  Sosa  had  named 
one  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande  Santo  Domingo,  and 
his  Journal  leads  me  to  infer  that  it  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river.8 
About  1Ö60  it  certainly  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.8  A 
change  in  location  of  a  pueblo  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
name.4  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Gi-pu-y  [28:117]  near  Wallace 
[28:115],  is  not  the  historical  Gi-pu-y,  buta  village  of  the  same  name  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  Queres  [Keresans],  abandoned  by  them  in  consequence  of  a 
disastrous  flood  previous  to  1591.  The  ruins  indeed  appear  very  old,  and  the 
southeastern  portion  has  been  carried  off  by  the  torrent  [28:106].  They  con- 
sist  of  low  mounds  of  nibble  and  rubbish,  with  a  good  deal  of  glazed  pottery. 
At  one  place  there  is  a  wall,  apparently  of  adobe,  3  feet  thick,  and  traces 
of  foundations  of  the  usual  thickness  (0.30  m.)  are  visible  in  several  of 
the  mounds.  The  site  is  levei,  and  decay,  not  abrasion,  has  reduced  the 
ruins  to  their  present  condition.  Some  of  the  glazed  pottery  fragments,  how- 
ever,  are  still  very  bright  in  coior.  The  banks  of  the  arroyo  [28:106]  are  verti- 
cal  in  most  places,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height  Historical  Gi-pu-y,  of 
which  Juan  de  Ofiate  has  written,  and  which,  it  appears,  was  the  Santo 
Domingo  of  Castaflo,  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  [28:109]; 
but  from  what  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  told  me,  I  infer  that  the  first  church, 
built  between  1600  and  1605, 6  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Galisteo 
[28:106],  north  of  the  village.6  It  [historical  Gi-pu-y]  was  swept  away  by 
that  torrent  [28:106],  and  the  pueblo  rebuilt  farther  west  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  new  village  bore  the  name  of  Huash-pa  Tzen-a  [tsSna 
'river'  'Rio  Grande'.  See  Huash-pa  Tzen-a  [28:unlocated]].  When  the 
river  carried  off  a  part  of  that  settlement  also,  its  inhabitants  again  moved  far- 
ther east,  always  clinging  to  the  river  banks.  The  pueblo  was  then  called 
Ki-ua,  which  name  it  still  bears.  In  1886  a  part  of  Ki-ua,  including  both 
churches,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recognize 
the  ancient  sites.  The  Gi-pu-y  near  Wallace  is  the  only  one  of  the  old 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  any  traces  are 
left.7 

»  "Obediencia  y  Vatallaje  de  Santo  Domingo,  p.  107.  Discurso  de  la*  Jornadas,  p.  254.  He  call«  the 
place  Santo  Domingo,  wlthout  stating  that  he  had  named  it  so  himself.  Thia  implies  that  the  name 
was  given  by  some  previous  explorer.  The  distance  which  he  traveled  fron  San  Felipe  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo, four  leagues  (11  miles),  is  very  exact,  and  shows  that  the  latter  pueblo  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  or  very  near  the  site  it  occupies  to-day,  and  not  at  Wallace  [»8:115] .  Old  Gi-pu-y 
[28:117]  is  li  leagues  farther  east  than  the  Santo  Domingo  [88:109]  of  to-day."— Bandklike,  Final 
Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  185-86,  note,  1892. 

»  "  Memoria  del  Descubrimiento,  p.  258.  It  is  piain  from  that  Journal  that  the  village  stood  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  since  he  says  that  it  stood  '  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,'  to  which  hehlmself  afterwards 
gives  the  name  of  '  el  Rio  Grande.'  That  it  was  on  the  east  bank  is  also  very  clear,  since  he  reached 
the  place  from  San  Marcos  wlthout  crossingthe  Rio  Grande."— Ibid.,  p.  186,  note. 

• "  Vetancurt,  Crbnica,  p.  815.  His  Information  about  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  dates  mostly  from 
1660.  That\he  village  stood  on  the  river  bank  in  August,  1680,  is  plainly  stated  by  Antonio  de  Oter- 
min  in  his  Diario  de  la  Rctirada,  fol.  SO."— Ibid. 

<  "Thua  San  Felipe  has  always  kept  its  name  of  Kat-Isht-ya,  although  its  location  has  thrice  been 
changed .  Sandia  has  remalned  Na-fi-ap,  although  it  was  abandoned  in  1681  and  reoccupied  only  in  1748 
Isleta  isTshya-uip-a  to-day,  as  it  was  in  1681.  Other  pueblos,  however,  have  changed  their  names."— Ibid. 

•  "  Fray  Juan  de  Escalona,  commissary  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  New  Mexico,  was  the  builder  of 
the  first  church  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  died  in  that  pueblo,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple,  in  1607. 
Vetancurt,  Menologio;  also  Crönica,  p.  816.  Torquemada,  Monarchia,  vol.  iii,  p.  598.  Every  trace  of 
that  church  has  long  since  disappeared."— Ibid.,  p.  187,  note. 

•  "  The  Galisteo  torrent  [88:106]  reaches  the  Rio  Grande  a  few  hundred  meters  north  of  the  present 
village  of  Santo  Domingo  [98:109] .  The  pueblo  is  much  exposed  to  damage  by  water,  and  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years  the  river  has  been  constantly  encroaching  on  the  east  bank.  Moreover,  several  torrent« 
on  the  sout h,  like  the  Arroyo  de  los  Valdeses  [88:unlocated]  and  others,  do  mischief,  yßt  the  Indian 
will  not  leave  the  spot." — Ibid. 

•  Bandelier,  ibid.,  pp.  185-87,  note. 
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The  population  of  Santo  Domingo  (pl.  19,  B)  is  at  present  about 
900.  The  Santo  Domingo  Indians  are  especially  conservative  and 
closemouthed,  and  are  quick  to  resent  any  supposed  encroach- 
ment  or  inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  building 
of  the  railroad  [28:112]  through  their  lands  about  1881  increased 
the  hostile  feeling.  So  much  trouble  was  experienced  in  forcing 
the  attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  school  at  the  pueblo,  that 
the  school  was  discontinued  several  years  ago,  an  agreement 
having  been  made  between  the  school  authorities  and  the  Indians 
that  tbere  should  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  50  Santo  Domingo 
children  at  the  Government  Indian  School  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  [28:111]  at  Santo  Domingo  is  directly  east 
of  the  village.  Northeast  of  the  church  is  the  abandoned  school- 
house  [28:110].  Northwest  of  the  latter  is  the  house  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  teacher,  but  now  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
latrine.  "Santo  Domingo,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana,  and  especially 
Acoma,  consist  of  several  parallel  rows  of  houses  forming  one  to 
three  streets."1  "The  material  of  which  the  houses  are  con- 
structed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  surroundings.  Acoma  is 
of  stone  and  nibble;  Isleta,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  etc.,  are  of 
adobe,  and  very  of ten  one  and  the  same  pueblo,  not  infrequently 
one  and  the  same  long  house,  displays  both  kinds  of  material."2 
There  are  two  large  circular  estuf as  at  Santo  Domingo.  In  this 
pueblo  there  is  considerable  Tano  blood,  and  there  are  probably 
several  persons  who  still  remember  the  Tano  language.  See 
Tano  under  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples.  See  also  [28:110], 
[28:111].  Cf.  [28:117],  Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemado  Mesa  [28:unlo- 
cated],  and  Arroyo  de  los  Valdßzes  [28:unlocated]. 

[28:110]  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo, 
north west  of  the  church  [28:1111.     See  [28:109]. 

[28:111]  The  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo. 
It  is  due  east  of  the  pueblo.     See  [28:109]. 

[28:112]  The  Achison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

[28:113]  TewigfiP^ygeH^oku  'hüls  beyond  Santo  Domingo'  (Tewige 
see  [28:109];  P&yge  'beyond';  HH  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  'oku  'hill').  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  Tewa  to  the 
barren  hilly  plateaü  southeast  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo.  See 
[28:114]. 

[28:114]  A  stonQ  shrine.     The  informant  is  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer. 

[28:115]  (1)  Eng.  Domingo  settlement.     (<  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]). 
=  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Domingo.     (<Eng.).     =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  the  name  given  the  settlement  on  January  1, 1910.     The 
first  name  of  the  Station  was  Wallace,  so  called  after  Governor 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  265, 1890.  *  Ibid. ,  p.  266. 
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Lew  Wallace  of  New  Mexico  and  given  in  the  eighties.  This  name 
was  changed  to  Thornton  in  1890  in  bonor  of  Governor  Thomton 
of  New  Mexico.  It  was  f  ound  that  the  name  Thornton  was  pro- 
nounced  with  so  great  difficulty  by  the  Span.-speaking  popula- 
tion,  who  called  it  söntan,  torntön,  etc.,  that  it  has  been  changed 
to  Domingo,  which  name  it  now  bears.  The  Indians  usually  call 
the  place  either  Wallace  or  Domingo.  The  population  of  Domingo 
was  60  in  1911.  There  is  a  large  trading  störe  conducted  by  Mr. 
Julius  Seligman.  A  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  recently 
been  built.     See  [28:109]. 

[28:116]  Railroad  bridge  across  Galisteo  Creek  (28:106]. 

[28:117]  A  pueblo  ruin  called  "Gi-pu-y"  by  Bandelier  presumably 
because  of  some  Information  obtained  by  him  at  Santo  Domingo. 
"Gi-pu-i."1    "Gui-pu-y."2     "Gi-pu-y."8 

The  "Guipui"  of  Ofiate,  1598  (Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  102,  1871), 
is  identified  by  Bandelier  ,as  a  former  pueblo  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  Indians  situated  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Santo 
Domingo  [28:109],  4  miles  west  of  [28:117].  The  Cochiti  form 
of  this  name  was  obtained  by  the  writer,  but  the  notes  are  not 
available.  The  pueblo  ruin  [28:117]  is  described  by  Bandelier. 
(See  excerpt  under  [28:109]  (22).) 

Unlocated 

Span.  "Arroyo  de  los  Vald&es."4  Valdez  is  a  Span,  family 
name.  The  proper  Span,  form  would  be  Arroyo  de  los  Vald6z. 
This  is  evidently  a  gulch  which  runs  through  the  southern  part 
of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]:  "Several  torrents  on  the 
south,  like  the  Arroyo  de  los  Vald6ses  and  others,  do  mischief."5 
'  See  [28:109]. 

Cave  in  Tfttepötfe  hüls  [28:75].  Somewhere  in  these  hüls  there  is 
said  to  be  a  large  cave  which  is  used  by  the  Cochiti  Indians  for 
ceremonial  purposes.  The  informant  knew  no  name  for  this 
cave.  Bandelier  probably  refers  to  this  and  other  caves  when  he 
writes:  "Artificial  caves  are  said  to  exist  in  some  of  the  rocks  in 
the  hüls  visible  from  Cochiti  [28:77]."  See  [28:75],  also  the 
following: 

Cliff  in  lower  Cochiti  Canyon. 

In  the  lower  portions  of  the  Canada  [2$:52]  is  a  low  cliff  famous  in  witch- 
craft  storiee.  The  people  of  Cochiti  pretend  that  the  wizards  and  witches 
meet  there  on  certain  nights,  assembling  at  the  cliff  in  the  shape  of  owls, 
turkey-buzzards  and  crows.    At  a  aignal  the  rock  opens,  displaying  a  bril- 

i  Bandelier  In  A  usland,  p.  814, 1882.  <  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  84, 1890.  »Ibid.,  p.  187,  note. 

«Ibid.,  pt  II,  pp.  22, 185, 1892. 
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liantly  lighted  cavity .  Forthwith  the  animal  shapee  disappear,  and  the  wicked 
sorcerers  reeume  their  human  appearanoe  and  enter  the  cavern  to  carousetill 
daylight. 1 

See  [28:52].     Cf.  Cave  in  Tj>6tepötfe  hüls  [28:unlocated]. 
Pueblo  ruin  in  the  dell  at  the  mouth  of  Alamo  Canyon  [28:20]. 

The  basin  [28:22]  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
groves  of  cottonwood  trees  grow  on  ite  fertile  soil.  A  emall  ruin  Stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28.23],  having  24  cells  of  the  average  size  of  3.5 
by  2.9  meters  (11}  by  9J  feet),  oonstructed  of  parallel opipeds  of  tufa.  Scarcely 
any  pottery  was  to  be  seen.  From  this  basin  the  cliffs  surrounding  it  on 
three  sidee  rise  to  towering  heights,  and  the  Potrero  del  Alamo  [28:23] 
especially  presents  a  grand  appearance.  .  .  .  Exoept  at  the  little  basin 
[28:21],  the  Bio  Grande  leaves  no  Space  for  settlement  between  San  lldefonso 
and  Cochiti.2 

See  [28:22],  [28:23].      . 

Cochiti  J7etaJanfekötfg  'cottonwood  mountain'  (kfycüanfe  'cotton- 
wood'; tco  'mountain';  tfg  locative).  # 
This  is  a  mountain  west  of  Cochiti.. 

Santo  Domingo  "Huash-pa  Tzen-a."8  Given  as  the  Santo  Domingo 
name  for  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  af ter  it  was  moved  from  [28:117] 
to  a  spot  near  its  present  site. 

Dr.  Spinden  states  that  he  inquired  about  this  name  when  at 
Cochiti,  and  learned  merely  that  hwdfpa  is  a  kind  of  bush 
and  that  there  is  a  place  somewhere  in  the  hüls  which  is  named 
af  ter  i  t  See  under  [28 :  109].  "  Tzen-a  "  sounds  like  Cochiti  tsena 
'river'  'Rio  Grande'.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  is  a  Cochiti  clan  by  the  name  of  Ttin  '  turkey  \ 

San  Felipe  "Isht-ua  Yen-e."4  Bandelier  adds  in  a  note  the  partial 
etymology  of  the  name:  "From  Isht-ua,  arrow."  The  name  oc- 
curs  in  a  San  Felipe  tradition  recorded  by  Bandelier:  "a  place 
above  [north  of]  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e, 
where  many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day."4  See  the  quotation 
of  the  story  under  [29:69]. 

(1)  Keresan  (evidently  Cochiti)  "Ka-ma  Chinaya.  .  .  .     Ka-ma  sig- 
nifies  bouse,  and  Chin-a-ya  torrent,  or  mountain  gorge  in  which 
runs  a  torrent."5 
(2)  Span.  "Caffon  de  la  Bolsa."5    This  means  'pocket  canyon'. 

The  Potrero  Chato  [28:36]  is  frequently  called  Capulin,  and  ite  npper  part  i» 
termed  Potrero  de  San  Miguel  [28:37].  As  it  is  three-lobed,  the  three  lobes 
bear  different  local  names.  Between  them  lie,  from  north  to  sonth,  the  Canon 
Jose  Sanchez  (Tyeshtye  Ka-ma  Chinaya)  [28:51],  and  the  Cafion  de  la  Bolsa 
(Ka-ma  Chinaya).6 

S«e  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa,  page  456. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  178,  note,  1892.  *  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

*  Ibid. ,  pp.  148-149.  •  Ibid.,  p.  168,  note. 

»Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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Cochiti  "K4/"kona  *  white  hill'  ".*    Said  to  be  the  name  of  a  hill  some- 

•  where  near  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 
Cochiti  K6haX,jgtf6tot8anjj,f  'place  where  the  bear  jumped  across' 

(Jcdhaijg  'bear'  of  any  species;  tfötotsany^f  'place  where  he 

jumped'). 
This  is  a  narrow  opening  somewhere  in   the  upper  part  of 

Peralta  Canyon  [28:71].     The  walls  of  the  canyon  almost  meet, 

so  that  it  is  not  more  than  25  f eet  f  rom  the  top  of  one  wall  to  that 

of  the  otber.    It  is  said  that  a  bear  once  jumped  across  this  chasm; 

hence  the  name.     See  [28:71]. 
(Jochiti  Rötfetgförna,)  Kötfet^hd^aftet^föma^  R6tfet$1cä'rnat8$f6ma 

'old    Cochiti'    4old    Cochiti    settleinent'  {l£6tfet$,  see  [28:77]; 

föma 'old';  hä'aftetg,  'settlement';  1cd?mat8§  'settlement'). 
This  is  the  unlocated  prehistoric  "Old  Cochiti",  somewhere  on 

the  mesa  [28:56].     See  [28 :58]. 
Cochiti  KäfWona,  of  obscure  etymology. 

A  high  hill  or  mountain  several  miles  southwest  of  Cochiti; 

north  of  P6nj>ejdkäJTc\  below. 
Cochiti    Mätfanatfenaja   6the    seven  arroyos'  {mätfana  'seven'; 

tfenaja  'arroyo'). 
This  is  a  place  somewhere  west  of  Cochiti  where  seven  arroyos 

come  together. 
Cochiti  "M6kernat6ku  (m£kerna  ired  paint')".1    Given  as  the  name 

of  a  place  in  the  mountains,  southwest  of   [28:31]  and  12  miles 

from  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77],  where  "niikerna",  a  kind  of  red 

paint,  is  obtained.     See  under  Minerals. 
Navaho  trail. 

Across  this  mesa  [28:16]  a  trail  from  east  to  west,  formerly  aouch  used  by 
the  Navajo  Indians  on  their  incursions  against  the  Spanish  and  Pueblo  Settle- 
ments, creeps  up  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  crossing  the  mesa,  rises  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountains.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  cattle  and  horses  to 
ascend  the  dizzy  siope,  yet  the  savages  more  than  once  have  driven  their  liv- 
ing  booty  with  merciless  haste  over  this  trail  to  their  distant  homes.2 

See  [28:28]. 
Cochiti  PönfejdkäfV,  of  obscure  etymology  (pö  'west'). 

A  high  hill'or  mountain  several  miles  southwest  of  Cochiti; 

south  of  KäfVuna,  above. 
Span.  "Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado".1 

Images  of  pumas  or  American  panthers  (also  called  mountain  lions)  which 
lie  [at  [28:27]]  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  ruin  [28:26],  in  low  woods 
near  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  called  " Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorado  ".3 

"Colorado"  is  a  misprint  for  Colorada.  See  [28:26],  [28:27], 
[28:30]. 

i  Spinden,  Cochiti  vocab.,  MS.,  1911. 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  147, 1892. 

»Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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Pueblo  ruin  on  the  Potrero  en  el  Medio  [28:64].     Bandelier  says  of 
this: 

I  have  not  ascended  to  its  summit  [of  Potrero  en  el  Medio  [28:64]],  but 
know  on  good  authority  that  on  it  stand  the  ruins  of  two  buildings.1  In  regard 
to  the  pueblo  on  the  Potrero  de  en  el  Medio  I  was  unable  to  secure  any  tradition, 
but  the  Cochiti  Indiana  "supposed"  that  it  was  formerly  a  Queres  [Keresan] 
village.9 

Pueblo  ruin  on  Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]. 

At  a  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  pueblo  [Cochiti  [28:77]],  a  partly  wooded 
ridge  [Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]]  traverses  it  [Quemado  Canyon  [28:66]],  and 
on  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  called  Potrero  de  Ja  Cafiada  Quemada,  lies  the  ruin 
of  which  figure  16  of  Plate  i  [of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  n,  1892]  gives  the 
shape  and  relative  size.  It  Stands  on  a  bare  space  near  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
abrupt  slope,  protected  on  the  west  by  woods.  The  view  from  there  is  almost 
boundless  to  the  south,  where  the  Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  [29:122]  and  the 
Magdalena  Mountains  [Unmapped]  are  distinctly  visible  .  .  .  There  is  no 
water  on  the  Potrero,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  tillable  soil .  Still  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  Indiana  who  dwelt  there  did  not  have  their  little  fields  in  some  nook 
or  corner,  either  at  the  foot  or  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  This  Pueblo,  with 
the  one  near  San  Antonio  [29nmlocated]  in  the  Pecos  valley,  is  the  most  com- 
pact specimen  of  the  one-house  type  which  I  have  ever  seen.  There  even  appears 
to  be  no  entrance  to  the  small  courtyard  in  the  middle.  North  of  this  court- 
yard  the  cells  are  eight  deep;  south  there  are  9  rows  from  west  to  east,  and  16 
transveraely,  the  whole  number  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  being  296,  and  their 
average  size about  2.7  by  3.6  ineters  (9  by  11J  feet) 8  .  .  .  Not  far  from  this  ruin 
is  a  small  artificial  tank  large  enough  for  the  demands  of  a  Population  which  prob- 
ably  did  not  much  exceed  three  hundred,  judging  from  the  capacityof  thelarg- 
est  house  at  Taos.  The  artificial  objecto  are  the  same  as  on  the  other  Potreros, 
butglazed  pottery  is  very  scarce,  as  the  bulk  of  the  potsherds  belong  to  the  black 
and  white  and  to  the  corrugated  varieties.  Considerable  moss-agate  and  flint, 
and  some  obsidian,  was  noticed.  The  Cochiti  Indiana,  and  also  those  of  Santo 
Domingo,  told  me  that  this  was  the  abode  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  Queres 
[Keresan]  tribe  in  times  long  prior  to  the  Spanish  era,  and  that  the  Santo 
Domingo  Indiana  moved  from  here  to  the  east  aide  of  the  Bio  Grande,  where 
they  were  living  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  and  live  to-day  .  .  .  The  ancient 
character  of  the  potsherds  on  the  Potrero  Quemado  attracts  attention.  After 
diligent  search  I  did  not  find  more  than  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  the 
coareely  glazed  kind,  but  the  corrugated,  and  especially  the  white  (or  gray) 
decorated  with  black  lines,  were  abundant,  resembling  the  pottery  found  in 
connection  with  the  small  houses  and  some  of  the  cave  villages.  If  the  Santo 
Domingo  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  inhabited  the  Potrero  Quemado 
[28:67]  in  former  times,  the  question  arises  whether  they  emigrated  from  the 
Rito  [28:6]  as  a  separate  band,  or  moved  off  jointly  with  the  Cochiti  and  San 
Felipe  Clusters,  seceding  from  these  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  stations  between 
the  Potrero  Quemado  [28:67]  and  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  [28:6].  There  is 
such  a  marked  difference  between  the  pottery  on  the  former  and  that  at  the 
other  ruins  of  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  north  of  it  (the  small  houses  excepted) 
that  we  might  conjecture  that  the  Separation  took  place  at  the  Rito  [28:6]  before 
the  people  there  had  begun  to  manufacture  the  coarsely  glazed  variety.    The 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  182.  » Ibid.,  p.  184.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  182-S8. 
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greater  or  lese  decoration  of  pottery  in  the  Southwest  iß  owing  to  local  condi- 
tiona.  Bat  the  introdnction  of  a  new  material  f  or  decorative  purpoees  is  another 
thing.  It  may  have  taken  place  at  the  Rito  de  los  Frijolee  [28:6] ;  bat  ruins 
north  of  that  place  (for  instance,  the  Pu-y6  [14:46])  also  exhibit  it  Itisa 
chronological  as  well  as  an  ethnological  indication,  pointing  to  a  diacovery 
made  at  a  certain  time,  poseibly  by  one  tribe  and  communicated  by  it  to  ita 
neighbors,  until  it  gradoally  became  the  property  of  eeveral.  It  would  be  very 
intereeting,  therefore,  to  discover  what  this  coaree  glaze  was  made  of.  I  have 
diligently  inquired  of  the  Indians,  but  without  success.  .  .  .  If  it  was  based 
npon  the  use  of  some  Bpecial  mineral  ingredient,  we  might  oltimately  discover 
where  that  ingredient  came  from,  and  whether  the  invention  was  made  at  some 
particular  place  or  was  evolved  simaltaneously  among  different  tribes.  But  the 
glazed  pottery  shows  rather  decadence  than  improvement;  it  is  coarser  in  tex- 
ture,  and  although  the  patterns  of  the  designs  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
older  varieties,  the  gloesy  covering  is  thick  and  coaree.1 

See  [28:66],  [28:67]. 
Span.  "  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa".2    This  means  'pocket  mountains'. 

In  the  west  [of  Cochiti  Canyon  [28:52]]  rise  the  pine-clad  slopes  and  crests 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Bolsa,  and  in  front  of  them  a  high  and  narrow  protection  or 
cliff,  called  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56].2 

See  Ka-ma  Chinaya,  page  453. 
Cochiti  ftfeftfflcana  'the  waterfall'  (ftfeftfrk  cit  falls  in';  ana 
'locative'). 

This  is  a  waterfall  somewhere  in  Jos6  Sanchez  Canyon  [28:51], 
q.  v.,  and  gives  the  latter  its  Cochiti  name. 
Cochiti    TfdUskötfu    'pinon    mountain'    (tfalts    'pinon'    'Pinus 
edulis';  Ico  'mountain';  tfu  locative). 

A  place  somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite 
Cochiti. 
(1)  San  Felipe  "Tyit-i  Haa."8  Given  as  the  San  Felipe  name  of  the 
feilte  of  Cubero  settlement.  In  the  Cochiti  idiom  (almost  identical 
withthat  of  San  Felipe)  tfetehä  means  'northeast'  (tyete  'north'; 
ha  c  east').     Cubero  is  actually  northeast  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]. 

(2)  Eng.  Cubero.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cubero  'cooper's  shop'  4cooper',  also  family  name 
»Eng.  Cooper. 

This  is  a  Mexican  settlement  a  short  distance  south  of 
[28:102],  q.  v. 
Cochiti  Tsetfatgtanfkätfetfarriyhä'aftetyf&nia,  Tsetfatgtanflcäfetfa- 
mgkä'matsgfdma  'painted  cave  pueblo  ruin',  referring  to  [28:31] 
{J?Betfut$banf)cätxetfamq,,  see  [28:31];  htfaftetyföma  '  pueblo 
ruin'  <hd'aftetg,  'pueblo',  foma  4old';  kdfmatsgföma  'pueblo 
ruin '  <  kd?mats§  4  settlement '  *  pueblo ',  foma  4  old ').  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hodge  *  gives  as  the  name  of  the  Cueva  Pintada,  Tsibyätiians9^ 
which,  he  states,  is  a  misprint  for  TsiJcyätüans*. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  182-86, 1892.  »  Bandelier,  op.  clt.,  p.  187. 

»In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  370, 1907.  <  In  Handbook  Inds.,  op.  dt.,  p.  164. 
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This  is  the  pueblo  ruin  at  the  Painted  Cave.  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

Cave  dwellingB  have  been  excavated  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  cave,  and  15 
meiere  (48  feet)  above  the  floor  are  indentatkms  ahowing  that  chambere  had 
also  been  bonowed  outat  this  height  The  stepe  therefore  niay  have  been 
made  in  order  to  reach  this  upper  tier  of  rooms;  for  it  appeared  to  ine  that  the 
paintings  were  more  recent  than  the  cave  village,  as  they  are  partially  painted 
over  walls  of  former  arüficial  cells,  the  coating  of  which  had  fallen  off  before 
the  pictographs  were  placed  on  them.1  Most  of  the  cave  dwellings  are  fönnd 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  Coeva  Pintada.  Some  of  them  have  two  tiere;  and 
there  are  also  traoas  of  foondations  in  front  of  the  cliff,  ahowing  that  hoosee 
had  been  built  against  the  wall.  Of  the  extent  of  this  cave  village  it  is  difficnlt 
to  jndge,  bat  enoogh  is  left  to  indicate  that  it  may  have  contained  a  few  hun- 
dred people.  The  pottery  belonged  to  the  oldest  types;  mostly  white  and 
black,  and  corrngated.  Much  obeidian  lay  abont  in  splinters  and  chips;  also 
door-sills  of  diorite,  broken  metates,  grinders  made  of  lava,  and  stone  axes, — 
in  short,  the  usaal  "  relics  "  accompanying  paeblo  rains.1 

Hewett  says: 

At  this  place  there  was,  besides  the  great  ceremonial  cave  [28:31],  a  small 
cliff  dwelling  and  talns  settlement,  corresponding  in  eize  to  the  clan  hooses  of 
the  mesas.  It  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  clan  village,  never  ap- 
proaching  the  size  necesBary  to  accommodate  a  large  Community  like  Cochiti.1 

This  ruin  was  mentioned  to  the  present  w  riter  as  the  third 
suoeessive  settlement  inhabited  and  abandoned  by  the  Cochiti  on 
their  migration  southward;  see  under  [28:77].     See  [28:31J. 

[29]   80UTHERN  8HEET 

The  entire  area  shown  on  [29]  is  outside  of  (south  of)  the  Tewa 
country  proper,  but  the  Tewa  are  familiär  with  it  and  have  current  in 
their  language  many  names  for  places  located  therein.  All  the  places 
for  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  Tewa  names  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  also  many  others,  although  the  same  effort  has  not  been 
made  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  sheets,  to  give  all  the  place-names 
belonging  to  the  region. 

Map  [29]  includes  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  formerly  held  by 
the  Tano  Tewa,  Pecos,  Southern  Tiwa,  Apache,  Comanche,  Keresan, 
Jemez,  Navaho,  and  Zuni  Indians.  For  the  ränge  of  these  tribes  or 
linguistic  groupe  see  Handbook  of  Indians. 

[29:1]  (1)  T8\hDajh,fumap%yget8\ku)ajb  i basal t  height'  ( basal t  height 
beyondBuckmanMesa[20:5]'(&$  'basalt';  hoajd 'height';  puma- 
P$yge<>  see  introduction  to  sheet  [20]),  page  322. 

(2)  Cochiti  Tfitehatfe  4northeast',  referring  to  hüls  or  mesa 
{tfite  'north';  ha  'east';  tfe  locative). 

1  "I  was  hiformed  that  in  former  times,  whenever  a  pueblo  was  abandoned,  it  was  customary  to  paint 
a  series  of  such  symbols  in  some  secluded  spot  near  the  site  of  the  village.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
I  do  not  know."— Bandkuxb,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  157,  note,  1892. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  156-157  and  note. 

•Hewett  in  Papcru  School  Amer.  Archxol.,  No.  10,  p.  671,  1909. 
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See  [29:1],  [29:2],  [29:4],  [28:49],  Canada  Ancha,  and  Canada 
Larga  [29:unlocated]. 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Chino,  for  Mesa  del  Chino  'Chinaman  Mesa'. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  not  understood. 

This  is  a  very  large  mesa  of  irregulär  form  and  height.  It  can 
be  distinctly  seen  f rom  Santa  Fe.  It  is  said  to  have  four  chief 
summits:  [20:48],  [29:2],  [29:3],  and  [29:4].  For  various  points 
of  interest  on  and  about  the  mesa  see  maps  [20],  [28],  and  [29]. 
One  old  trail  runs  across  it  from  [20:50]  to  [28:48],  while  another 
runs  beside  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  western  base  of  the  mesa. 
Cf.  especially  TsiWa  [28:48]. 
[29:2]  Fefukwaje  'timber  point  height'  (-F^/Vw,  see  [20:unlocated]; 
hvaje  'height'). 

This  is  a  high,  roundish  height  on  top  of  [29:1],  q.  v.     See  also 
[20:47],  [20:48]. 
[29:3]  (1)  Toma,  Tomapiys  of  obscure  etymology  (ioma  unexplained, 
but  cf .  other  place-names  ending  in  -ma  such  as  'Oma  [16:42]  and 
fuma  [20:5];  pfas  'mountain').     "To-ma".1 

(2)  Eng.  Red  Hill.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Colorado  'red  hill'.  =Eng.  (2).  The  height 
has  a  reddish  color;  hence  the  name. 

This  is  a  very  high  hill  or  mountain  slightly  west  of  the  central 
part  of  the  plateau  [29:1].  This  hill  is  very  well  known  to  the 
Tewa  by  the  name  Toma.  The  Tewa  state  that  in  ancient  times 
Toma  was  one  of  the  four  places  from  which  smoke  and  fire 
used  to  come  forth.  The  other  places  were  'Og.uhewe  [20:6], 
/•umawakipo  [19:116],  and  T^nf]oj>Ko  [18:21], 

The  Tehuas  [Tewa]  call  the  Mesa  del  Cuervo  [see  below],  and  the  heighte 
which  crown  it,  Toma  .  .  .  They  say  that  "once  upon  a  time,"  very,  very 
long  ago,  smoke  iseued  simultaneously  from  four  different  points.  From  the 
heights  on  the  Mesa  del  Cuervo,  or  To-ma,  from  the  'Gigantes,'  or  biack  cliff 
of  Shyumo  [20:6]  south  of  San  Ildefonso,  from  the  Tu-yo,  or  the  black  mesa 
[18:21]  of  San  Ildefonso  north  of  the  village,  and  from  another  point  in  high 
mountains  which  I  could  not  locate.,,  3 

Bandelier  is  certainly  wrong  when  he  identifies  Mesa  del  Cuervo 
with  Toma;  see  [20:50]. 

On  the  waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo,  farther  north,  fthan  [28:49]]  I 
know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Canada  Ancha  and  Canada  Larga 
[29:unlocated],  at  the  foot  of  that  wide  and  long  mesa  [29:3],  I  have  been 
informed,  are  devoid  of  all  remainsof  former  Indian  habitations.3 

Bandelier  doubtless  refers  to  Red  Hill  also  when  he  writes: 

North  of  the  Tetiila  [29:4]  He  several  ancient  craters,  whose  sides  have 
crumbled  and  are  now  rounded  eminences  or  jagged  humps.     A  layer  of  trap 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  81, 1892. 
«Ibid.,  p.  81  and  not«. 
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and  lava  Covers  the  cretaoeous  formation  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
The  nearer  we  approach  San  Ildefonso,  the  wilder  the  ecenery  becomes,  and  the 
broad  cafiadas  that  traverse  it  are  without  permanent  water.1 

Mr.  W.  M.  Tipton  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  recently  inf  ormed 
Doctor  Hewett  that  he  had  f ound  in  an  old  Spanish  document  in 
the  Spanish  archives  (422,  423,  726). in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  at  Santa  Fe,  uCuma"  mentioned  as  a  hill  somewhere 
southeast  of  Santa  Fe.  "Cuma"  is  perhaps  a  Span,  spelling  of 
Tewa  Toma. 
[29:4]  (1)  Wawag.Pwe^  Wawagipiyj*  'breast-like  place,5  '  breast-like 
mountain'  (<wa  'breast;  wagi  4like'  'resembling';  Vw  locative; 
P\$f  i  mountain ').  This  is  probably  merely  a  translation  of  Span. 
(4),  but  it  is  in  common  use. 

(2)  Cochiti  TcdsefVöto,  of  obscure  etymology  (Ms'0/unexplained; 
V6{o  'height'  <Vo  'mountain',  to  'upat'  locative  postfix). 
"Shkasi-sku-tshu  .  .  .  the  pointed  height".3 

(3)  Eng.  Tetilla  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Tetilla  'teat'  'nipple'.  =  Eng.  (3).  So  named  be- 
cause  of  the  teat-like  shape  of  the  mountain. 

Bandelier  says  of  the  Tetilla  Mountain:8 

"Thisplateau  [speaking  of  [20:5]  and  [29:1]  together]  is  sur- 
mounted  near  its  southern  end  by  the  isolated  height  of  the 
Tetilla."4 

In  a  footnote  Bandelier  gives  erroneously  "Ta-pu"  as.the 
Tewa  narae  of  Tetilla  Mountain :  "4  Shkasi-sku-tshu,'  in  Queres 
[Keresan]  the  pointed  height,  Ta-pu,  in  Tehua  [Tewa]  which  has 
an  analogous  signification'".  Tapu  has  only  one  common  mean- 
ing  in  Tewa,  namely,  grass-root  (to'grass';  pu  'base'  'root'). 
No  such  name  is  ever  applied  to  Tetilla  Mountain,  nor  could  the 
name  mean  anything  like  'the  pointed  height'  "The  Tetilla 
stood  out  boldly,  crowning  the  black  ridges  with  its  slender, 
graceful  cone."5  To  see  sunset  behind  this  from  Santa  Fe  on 
a  winter  evening  is  a  sight  of  rare  beauty. 

"In  the  distance  west  of  that  beautiful  cone  which  to-day  is 
called,  and  very  appropriately,  the  Tetilla."6 
See  Cochiti  Hdlcawa  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:5]  (1)  PoQfi  'down  at  the  water'  (Po  'water';  g.e  'down  at'  'over 
at').  =Jemez  (5).  "Po-o-ge."7  This  is  the  common  name  of 
Santa  Fe  city  or  locality  in  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  dialects.  It 
is  to  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of  San  Juan  (2)  and  of  Santa 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  80, 1892. 
*Ibid,note. 
»Ibid. 

«"This peak  Is  only  2,153  meters  (7,060 feet)  high,  and  presents  from  all  sides  the appearance of 
a  pointed  cone  resting  on  a  graceful ly  cunred  basds."— Ibid. 
»Bandelier,  Delight  Malters,  p.308, 1890. 
•Ibid.,  p.  437. 
»Twitchell  In  Santo  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
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Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Namb£,  Tesuque  (3).  Cf.,  for  example,  the 
common  expression  n$  Pog.em&ys  4he  is  going  to  Santa  Fe'  (n$ 
'he';  Po&e  'Santa  Fe';  ms&ys  4to  go'). 

(2)  San  Juan  EwoPaPoQß  4  down  at  the  bead  water '  (Jcwar^ya  'atoy 
kind  of  bead';  Po  4water';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at').  =  Navaho 
(9).  San  Juan  "Cua  P'Hoge,  the  place  or  village  of  the  shell 
beads,  or  of  the  shells  (Olivella)  from  which  they  make 
the  beads  which  they  so  highly  prize."1  San  Juan 
"  Kua-p'o-o-ge,  the  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the  water.  "* 
"Kuapoge."8  "Kuapogo."4  "Kwapoge:"6  given  as  name  of 
[29:6].  "Kuapoge  (Tewa:  the  place  of  the  shell  beads  near  the 
water):"6  this  name  for  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  is  used  only  at  San 
Juan,  at  which  the  name  Tewa  (1),  above,  is  also  used. 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso  Namb6,  Tesuque ' Og.aPog.6  'down 
at  the  Olivella  shell  water'  (yog.a  'Olivella  shell';  po  4  water';  g.e 
'down  at'  'over  at').  Santa  Clara  "Oga  FHoge."7  Santa  Clara 
' '  Og-a-p'o-  ge. " 7  Bandelier  gives  no  ety  mology .  This  is  the  name 
for  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  used  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  pueblos  ex- 
cept  San  Juan;  see  San  Juan  (2),  above.  The  name  Tewa  (1)  is 
also  used  at  all  these  pueblos. 

(4)  Taos  "Hulpfind  'shell  river:'"9  given  as  name  of  Santa  Fe. 
Cf .  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  and  Jemez  (1). 

(5)  Jemez  Pälä  'down  at  the  water'  (Pä  'water';  lä  'down  at' 
.'over  at').     =Tewa  (1).     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  Taos  (4). 

(6)  Cochiti  Häfölcg  'east  dell'  (ha  'east';  föhg  'dell'). 
=  Santo  Domingo  (7). 

(7)  Santo  Domingo  Häfolcg  'east  dell'  (ha  'east';  /6hg  'dell). 
=  Cochiti  (6). 

(8)  Oraibi  Hopi  Alavija.    (  <  Span,  ä  la  Villa).     See  Span.  (13). 

(9)  Navaho  "Yötq6  'bead  water:'"10  given  as  name  of  Santa 
Fe.  "Yötqögo  'to  Santa  Fe.'"11  "  Yötq6godey4  'I  am  goingto 
Santa  Fe.'"13    "Yo 'bead.'"18     -  Tewa  (2). 

(10)  JicarillaApachcw'S^ndaxeye'atSantaFe'."14  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (12)  +  ye  locative  postfix. 

»  Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  p.  453,  uote,  1890. 
«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  90, 1892. 
•Hewett,  General  View,  p.  697, 1905. 
«  Hewett,  Antiquities,  map,  1906. 
»Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  84, 1908. 

•  Hewett  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mcxican,  June  22, 1910. 
'Bandelier,  Delight  Malters,  p.  453, 1890. 
•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  90, 1892. 

•  Harry  Budd,  Taos  vocab.,  Bar.  Amer.  Ethn.,  n.  d. 

10  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethnologie  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  p.  132, 1910. 

» Ibid.,  p.  56. 

"Ibid.,  p.  137. 

»Ibid.,  p.  301. 

"Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Text»,  p.  119, 1911. 
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(11)  Eng.  Santa  Fe.  ( <  Span.).  =  Span.  (12).  The  Eng.  pro- 
nunciation  is  frequently  sdenbafeti,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
write  an  acute  accent  over  tbe  final  e  of  tbe  name;  see  under 
Span.  (12).  The  application  of  the  name  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Kailroad„popularly  known  as  "the  Santa  Fe,"  has 
greatly  increased  its  usage. 

(12)  Span.  Santa  Fe  'holy  faith'.  =Eng.  (11).  The  orthog- 
raphy  of  the  Spanish  Academy  gives  fe  ' faith'  without  tbe 
acute  accent  over  the  e;  see  under  Eng.  (11).  The  füll  Span, 
name  current  in  early  times  was  Villa  de  la  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco  de  Assisi  'city  of  the  holy  faith  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi'.  This  was  formerly  abbreviated  as  Santa  Fe,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  la  Villa.     For  Villa  see  Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span,  la  Villa  'the  city'.  See  Span.  (12).  This  was  in 
early  days  a  term  much  used  by  the  Span.-speaking  people  of 
New  Mexico.  The  expression  '&  la  Villa'  'at  the  city'  'to  the 
city'  appears  to  have  been  taken  into  the  Hopi  language  as  the 
regulär  name  for  Santa  Fe.  Tewa  and  Mexicans  seem  rarely  to 
apply  "la  Villa"  to  Santa  Fe  at  the  present  day. 

The  histories  of  New  Mexico  treat  fully  the  history  of  Santa 
Fe.  What  we  know  of  the  prehistory  of  the  site  of  the  city  is 
summarized  by  Hewett: 

The  Tewa  name  for  the  site  where  Santa  Fe  now  Stands  was  'Kuapoge' 
(Tewa:  The  place  of  the  ehell  beads  near  the  water)  [<Bandelier],  and  a  large 
terraced  pueblo  [29:6]  stood  on  Fort  Marcy  hill  where  the  military  breast- 
works  have  long  covered  its  ruined  walls.  A  smaller  pueblo  [29:9],  later 
called  'Analco '  (Analco:  A  Nahua  or  Aztec  word,  'atl,'  water;  'naili,'  the 
other  side;  'co*  on:  'On  the  other  side  of  the  water')  stood  south  of  the  Rio 
Santa  Fe  [29:8]  on  the  site  of  San  Miguel  church.  Some  years  ago  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  portions  of  its  walls  still  exist  in  the  foundations  of 
the  8o-called  *  Oldest  House  in  Santa  Fe,'  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Indian 
pueblo  early  in  the  seventeenth  Century.  We  know  that  a  third  pueblo  [29:7] 
exist ed  in  very  early  times  in  the  Valley  north  of  the  river  [29:8].  There  is 
an  ancient  burying  ground  under  the  back  part  of  the  Old  Palace  and  the 
alterations  in  the  building  neoessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  museum  [Museum 
of  New  Mexico]  disclosed  within  the  massive  wall  of  the  central  axis,  portions 
of  an  ancient  'puddled*  wall,  characteristic  of  Indian  architecture  before  the 
art  of  making  adobe  bricks  was  learned  from  the  Spaniards;  identical  with 
fragments  of  puddled  walls  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  foundations  of  the 
'Oldest  House'  and  under  the  foundations  of  Fort  Marcy;  also  identical  with 
those  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  our  excavations  at  Perage 
[16:36]  .  .  .  Abiquiu  [3:38]  and  Ojo  Caliente  [6:25].  These  walls  evidently 
survived  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Palace  in  1680.  None  of  these  towns 
were  occupied  at  the  time  when  the  Santa  Fe  Valley  was  first  seen  by  white 
men.  All  were  in  ruins,  but  the  evidences  at  hand  justify  the  belief  that  if  one 
could  have  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  city  now  Stands,  looking  east  from 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  500  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  seen  on  what  we  call  Fort  Marcy  hill,  an  Indian  town  of  consider- 
able  size,  consisting  of  one  large  terraced  pueblo  and  one  or  more  smaller 
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buildings  near  by,  a  kiva  or  sanctuary  of  the  circular  gubterranean  type  on  the 
bench  half  way  down  the  hill  aide;  south  of  the  river  on  San  Miguel  slope,  a 
small  pueblo  two  stories  high,  and  passing  back  and  forth  from  these  two 
towns  to  the  river,  then  considerably  larger  than  now,  the  water  carriers  with 
their  ollas  on  their  heads.  In  the  foreground,  where  the  historic  Old  Palace 
has  undergone  the  vicisaitudes  of  nearly  three  centuries,  would  have  been  seen 
a  cluater  of  ruined  walls  and  rounded  mounds,  the  remains  of  an  earlier  town, 
over  which  some  of  the  earliest  houses  of  Santa  Fe  were  doubtless  baut.  Such 
is  our  conception  of  'Prehistoric  Santa  Fe.'2 

In  a  more  recent  number  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  Col. 
R.  E.  Twitchell  quotes  a  portion  of  Doctor  Hewett's  article 
given  in  part  above,  and  comments  upon  it  as  follows: 

Now  when  I  read  this  description,  I  was  taken  by  Doctor  Hewett's  definition 
of  the  word  "Analco,"  which  he  shows  is  a  word  of  the  Nahuatl  language. 
I  repeatedly  asked  myself :  How  does  it  happen  that  an  Aztec  word  is  used  as 
a  name  for  a  New  Mexico  pueblo  confessedly  prehistoric,  or  Spanien  at  least? 
During  the  first  year  of  my  residence  in  Santa  Fe,  it  was  my  pleasure,  coupled, 
I  admit,  with  a  decided  curiosity,  to  make  some  investigation  of  the  old  pueblo 
ruins  in  that  locality.  As  time  progressed  I  became  intensely  interested,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  presence  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier, 
the  greatest  of  living  archeoiogists,  who  gave  me  much  valuable  Informa- 
tion, and  pointed  out  to  me  many  valuable  "trails"  which  I  assiduously  fol- 
lowed  in  making  my  amateur  investigations  and  explorations.  Bandelier  never 
suggested  that  " Analco* '  was  a  Nahuatl  word,  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  occurred  to  him.  He  always  believed  that  there  was  no  pueblo  on  the 
present  site  of  the  San  Miguel  church  or  near  the  so-called  "oldest  house,"  nor 
were  there  any  ruins  of  an  old  pueblo  at  that  point  when  Ofiate  made  Santa  Fe 
his  capital  in  1605.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  pueblo  on  top  of  Fort 
Marcy;  the  foundations  and  remains  of  an  old  pueblo  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  fort,  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  on  top  of  the  hill;, 
that  is  well  known,  but  as  to  there  having  been  any  pueblo  remains  across  the 
river,  I  have  serious  doubt,  and  I  shali  give  my  reasons.  Benavides,  the  his- 
torian,  in  his  memorial,  written  in  1630,  at  page  26,  says  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe:  "Villa  de  Santa  Fe,  cabeza  de  este  Reino,  adonde  residen  los  gobernadores, 
y  Espafioles,  que  seran  hasta  docientas  y  cincuenta  aunque  solos  los  cincuentase 
podran  armar  por  falta  de  armas  .  .  .  a  este  presidio  sustenta  V.  M.  no  con 
pagas  de  su  caxa  real,  sino  haziendo  los  encomenderos  de  aqueilos  pueblos,  por 
mano  del  gobernador;  el  tributoque  les  dan  los  Indios,  es  cada  casa  una  manta, 
que  es  una  vara  de  lienzo  de  algodon,  y  una  famega  de  maiz  cada  ano,  con  que 
se  sustentan  los  probes  Espafioles;  tendran  de  servicio  sectecientoe  almas  de 
suerte,  que  entre  Espafioles  mestizos,  e  Indios  acerca  mil  almas."  Now  Mr. 
Bandelier  says  that  the  " servicio* '  consisted  of  Mexican  Indiana,  not  of 
Pueblos.  The  abodes  of  these  were  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Santa  Fe  River, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Miguel  was  the  chapei  of  the  Mexican  Indiana,  and  not 
a  Pueblo  church.  In  another  account,  a  manuscript  of  August  13,  fifty  years 
later,  entitled  Diario  del  Sition  de  Santa  Fe,  we  find  "Ya  otro  dia  por  la 
mafiana  se  descubrio  el  egercito  del  enemigo  en  el  Llano  de  las  Milpas  de  S. 
Miguel,  y  cases  de  los  Mexicanos  saqueandolas."  In  the  diary  of  Governor 
Otermin,  being  his  account  of  the  retreat  from  Santa  Fe,  at  the  time  of  the 
.  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  we  find  the  above,  and  in  1693,  Diego  de  Vargas  says: 
"Pase  a  reconocer  la  Yglesia  o  ermita  que  servia  de  parroquia  a  los  Yndios 


>  Hewett  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  June  22, 1910. 
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Mexicanoe  que  vivian  en  esta  dha  Uilla  con  el  titulo  de  la  acbocacion  de  su 
■  Patron  el  Arcangel  Sn.  Miguel."  In  the  Relacion  Anonlma  de  la  Keconquista 
at  page  141  we find  ''Paso  a  la  capilla  de  San  Migael,  que  antes  eervia  de  par- 
roquia  a  los  Indios  Tlaxcaltecas.  Escalante,  in  his  letter  to  Padre  Morfi  says: 
44  Dia  sitiaron  a  esta  los  Tanos  de  San  Marcos,  San  Cristoval  y  Galisteo,  los 
Queres  de  la  Cienega  y  los  Pecoe  por  la.  parte  del  snr,  se  apoderaron,  de  las 
casas  de  los  Indios  Tlascaltecas,  que  vivian  en  el  barrio  de  Analco  y  pegaron 
fuego  a  la  Capilla  de  San  Miguel.11  It  is  comparatively  eaey,  then,  to  see  where 
the  word  " Analco1 '  came  from;  it  was  given  to  the  place  by  the  Mexican 
Indians,  the  Tlazcaltecas,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  country  by  Oflate 
when  he  made  his  entrada  in  1598.  The  nearest  pueblos,  actually  occupied 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  New  Mexico,  to  the  present  city  of  Santa  Fe, 
were  the  Tehua  [Tewa]  village  of  Tesuque  and  the  Tanos  village  at  the  Cienega, 
which  was  caiied  by  the  Indians  Tzi-gu-ma.  It  is  12  miles  southwest  of  Santa 
Fe.  There  is  no  doubt  in  mymind  that  the  so-called  "oldeet  house"  is  of 
Pueblo  construction,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  there  was  a  pueblo  building 
on  the  spot;  it  was  likely  nothing  but  a  detached  house,  and  was  two  stories 
high.  It  was  two  stories  high  when  I  lived  in  Santa  Fe,  but  was  later  cut 
down  to  one  story,  as  the  top  walls  were  crumbling  away.  The  "Mexican 
Indians"  did  not  build  two  story  houses,  nordid  they  build  houses  having 
opening  in  the  top  inetead  of  the  sides.  The  "oldeet  house1'  had  its  entrance 
in  the  roof  and  the  doors  and  Windows  now  appearing  are  all  of  very  late 
construction.  If  the  painting,  embodying  Doctor  Hewett's  ideas,  only  shows 
houses  of  the  detached  type,  at  this  point,  I  think  he  will  be  not  only  prehis- 
torically  but  historically  correct1 

Bandelier  says  of  the  archeology  of  the  site  of  Santa  Fe  merely : 

They  [the  Tewa]  also  acknowledge  that  a  Tanos  village  stood  on  the  spot 
[the  site  of  Santa  Fe];  but  this  may  possibly  refer  to  the  pueblo  constructed 
after  1680  by  the  Tanos  from  Galisteo  [29:39],  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  'palace* 
of  Santa  Fe\  Nevertheless,  I  regard  the  fact  that  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village  also 
existed  here  in  prebistoric  times  as  quite  certain.3 

The  present  writer  has  inquired  diligently  among  the  Tewa  con- 
cerning  ancient  Indian  villages  at  Santa  Fe.  None  of  them  know 
any  tradition  of  such  villages  having  existed,  or  anything  more 
than  the  name  of  the  site.  They  say  that  if  there  used  to  be  one  or 
more  Indian  villages  at  the  site  in  very  ancient  times  they  were  of 
co u  1*86  inhabited  by  the  down-country  Indians,  or  uTano"(7*<mw- 
iowä<fa  4to  live';  mCu  'below'  'down  country';  lowd,  'people' 
'Indians').  See  Tano  under  Names  of  Tkibes  and  Peoples, 
page  576.  The  Tewa  know  nothing  of  the  name  "Analco",  nor 
of  Tlaxcaltec  Indians.  The  latter  were,  it  may  be  said,  according 
to  the  histories  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  seven  "Aztec"  tribes. 

See  [29:6],  [29:7],  [29:8],  [29:9],  and  Santa  Fe  Piain  [Large 
Features],  page  104. 
[29 : 6]  Nameless  pueblo  min  on  Fort  Marcy  Hill,  Santa  Fe.     See  under 
[29:5]. 

1  Twltchell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  90, 1892. 
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[29:7]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  site  of  Old  Palace  of  the  Governors, 
Santa  Fe.     See  under  [29 :5]. 

[29:8]  (1)  PogJimPohu'u  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  {Poge,  see  [29:5];  '\ys 
locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pohuJu  'creek  with  water 
in  it'  <Po  '  water ',  hv?u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  =San  Juan 
(2),  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Namb6,  Tesuque  (8),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(2)  San  Juan  Kwcfapog.e'impohifu  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (Kwetapoge 
see  [29:5];  '$#y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  pokrfu 
'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po  'water',  hu*u  'large  groove' 
'arroyo').  =Tewa  (1),  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Namb6, 
Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Namb6,  Tesuque  '  Og.apog.e'im- 
Pohu'u,  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  ('Og.aPog.e,  see  [29:5];  Jiyj>  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  pofajüu  'creek  with  water  in  it'  <po 
'water',  hu*u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan 
(2),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(4)  Jemez  PtUpt  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  (Päld,  see  [29:5];  pä 
'water'  'creek').  «Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2),  Santa  Clara,  San 
üdefonso,  Namb6,  Tesuque  (3),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6),  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Cochiti  Häfölcgtfena  'Santa  Fe  Creek'  {ffdfölcg^  see 
[29:5];  tfena  'river'  'creek').  »Tewa  (lj,  San  Juan  (2),  Santa 
Clara,  San  üdefonso,  Nanibä,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Eng.  (6), 
Span.  (7). 

(6)  Eng.  Santa  Fe  Creek.  ( < Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  San  Juan  (2), 
Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Nambä,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez  (4), 
Cochiti  (5),  Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  Rio  de  Santa  Fe  'Santa  Fe  River'.  «Tewa  (1),  San 
Juan  (2),  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  Namb6,  Tesuque  (3),  Jemez 
(4),  Cochiti  (5),  Eng.  (6). 

This  creek  rises  in  the  Santa  Fe  Mountains,  and  flows  south- 
westward  and  then  westward,  joining  the  Rio  Grande  a  short 
distance  below  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77].  Santa  Fe  city  Stands  on 
its  banks  just  below  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The  creek 
skirts  the  Santa  Fe  Piain  (see  [29:introduction],  page  457)  on  the 
north west.  ltforms  a  deep  canyon  at  [29:25].  Bandelier  says 
of  it: 

The  gorge  through  which  the  Santa  Fe*  River  issues  from  the  high  eaetem 
ränge  is  said  to  contain  ancient  ruins.1 

Thefirstnamed  [Santa  Fe  Creek]  'sinke'  twice:  between  Agua  Fria  [20:14], 
southwest  of  Santa  Fe\  and  the  Cienega  [29:21];  and  again,  farther  weet, 
between  La  Bajada  [20:27]  and  Cochiti  [28:77]. l 

See  [29:5],  [29:25],  [28:86]. 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  88, 1892. 
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[29:9]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury the  site  of  the  Tlaxcaltec  colony  Analco.     See  under  [29:5]. 

[29:10]  (1)  PcQekewe  '  Santa  Fe  height'  (Po^e,  see  [29:5];  lerne 
'height'). 

(2)  San  Juan  KwcfapoQekewe  'Santa  Fe  height'  (Kwci?aPoQ.e, 
see  [29:5];  ieewe  'height'). 

(3)  Santa  Clara,  San  Jldef  onso,  Namb6,  Tesuque  '  OgflPogJkewe 
'Santa  Fe  height'  (?Og.apoQ.e,  see  [29:5];  Jcewe  'height'). 

(4)  Eng.  Tesuque  divide.  (<Span.).  -Span.  (5).  "The 
'divide'  as  this  point  is  called  by  the  people  of  Santa  F6."1 

(5)  Span.  Creston  de  Tesuque  'Tesuque  divide'.     =Eng.  (4). 
This  high  ridge  about  2  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe  divides  the 

Tesuque  Creek  [26:1]  drainage  from  that  of  Santa  Fe  Creek 
[29:8].  The  road  usually  taken  by  Tewa  in  going  to  Santa  Fe,  as 
they  constantly  do  for  Shopping,  passes  over  this  ridge.  Bande- 
lier  says: 

Nearly  6  miles  separate  the  Tezuque  village  [26:8]  from  a  high  creet  in  the 
south,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  over  the  whole  country  of  the 
Tehoas  [Tewa].  Looking  south  from  the  *  divido,'  as  this  point  is  called  by 
the  people  of  Santa  F6,  the  landscape  is  different.  A  wooded  declivity  seems  to 
overhang  a  wide  and  arid  piain  [Santa  Fe  piain  [29:introduction],  page  457]. a 

See  [29:5]. 

[29:11]  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

[29:12]  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

[29:13]  New  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 

[29:14]  (1)  Eng.  Agua  Fria  settlement.     (<  Span.).     »Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Agua  Fria  'cold  water'. 

This  is  a  small  settlement  consisting  of  Mexican  houses  along 
Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  about  3  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5]. 
There  is  a  small  Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek.  Near  the  church  are  the  pueblo  ruins  [29:15]  and  [29:16], 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Bandelier.  All 
attempts  to  obtain  a  Tewa  name  for  Agua  Fria  or  for  any  ruin  ftt 
the  place  have  been  f utile.  See  [29:15],  [29:16],  and  Nameless 
pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:15]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  east  of  and  some 
öOyards  from  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8],  a  few  yards  southeast  of 
Agua  Fria  church.  The  informant  is  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  who 
thinks  that  this  ruin  is  more  recent  than  [29:16]  and  that  it  may 
be  even  post-Spanish.  See  [29:14,  [29:16],  and  Nameless  pueblo 
ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  [29:unlocated]. 

[29*16]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  west  of  Santa  Fe 
Creek  [29:8]  and  northwest  of  Agua  Fria  church.     This  ruin 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  86, 1SV2. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  85-86. 
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Stands  at  present  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which  is  washing  a 
portion  of  it  away.  The  ruin  appears  to  be  older  than  [29:15] 
according  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman.  Southwest  of  the  ruin  at 
some  distance  f rom  the  creek  are  traces  of  very  ancient  pueblo 
ruins.  Although  some  of  the  Tewa  know  of  this  ruin,  they  know 
no  name  for  it.  The  informants  are  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman,  Mr. 
A.  V.  Kidder,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Cassidy.  See  [29:14], 
[29:15],  and  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe 
[29:5],  and  [29  :unlocated]. 

[29:17]  (1)  Eng.  Arroyo  Hondo.     (<  Span.).     «Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Hondo  4deep  arroyo.'  =Eng.  (1).  The 
Tewa  informants  knew  no  name  for  this  arroyo,  nor  for  any 
ruins  situated  on  it. 

Somewhere  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo  the 
large  " Government  Irrigation  Dam"  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction.  Arroyo  Hondo  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  <4  Cienega 
Creek"  of  Hewett;1  see  [29:21].  See  also  [29:18],  [29:19], 
and  Arroyo  Chamisos  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:18]  West  ruin  of  Tano  Tewa  uKua-kaa  or  Kua-kay".»  The 
writer  has  tried  especially  to  have  this  name  identified  by  the 
Tewa,  but  without  success.  Bandelier  gives  no  etymology  for  it, 
and  was  inf ormed  that  the  same  Tano  Tewa  name  was  applied  to 
Suns&Qywikeji  [29:unlocated].8  Some  of  the  Tewa  informants 
say  that  the  name  is  for  hv%ka  'oak  leaf '  (kw%  4oak';  lea  Meaf '), 
but  they  never  heard  of  a  place  by  that  name.  The  final  y  of 
Bandelier's  alternative  form  may  be  for  HH  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-f  orming  postfix.  That  Kua-kaa  was  also  applied  to  Kunfs^qy- 
wikeji  [29:unlocated]  is  almost  certainly  erroneous. 
Bandelier  says  of  this  ruin  and  [29:19]: 

Five  miles  south  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  [29:5],  on  the  southern  bank 
of  a  deep  and  broad  gulch  called  Arroyo  Hondo  [29:17],  stand  two  ruins, 
called  Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay  by  the  Tanos,  .  .  .  who  affirm  that  their  anoestors 
built  them.  The  larger  [29:18]  of  the  two  has  been  figured  on  plate  i,  fig.  21 
[of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  pt.  n];  the  smallerone  [29:19]  lies  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  it,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  rocky  gorge  through  which  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  has  cut  its  deep  bed.  It  is  a  so-called  'one-house'  pueblo;  the  outer 
perimeter  of  the  well-defined  mounds  was  154  meters  (505  feet);  and  it  was 
certainly  two  stories  high.  The  larger  pueblo  was  capabie  of  lodging  about  200 
households,  or  700  persona.  The  walls  were  made  of  broken  stones,  and  there 
is  much  pottery, — black  and  white,  red  and  black,  black,  red,  white,  and 
orange;  also,  corrugated  and  indented  wäre;  but  no  incised  specimens.  The 
usual  fragments  of  stone  implements  are  found;  also  obsidian,  flint,  bones,  and 
some  charred  com.  The  Situation  is  a  good  one  for  Observation  and  defense, 
commanding  a  wide  view  down  the  arroyo  [29:17],  and  to  the  west  and  south- 

i Hewett,  Antiquities,  pl.  xvn,  1906. 
»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  90, 1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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west  acroflB  the  piain  [Santa  Fe  piain  [29:introduction]].  To  the  south  is  a 
level  expanse,  and  on  the  north  lies  the  arroyo,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  50  metere. 
The  pueblo  Stands  on  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  which  is  very  steep,  and  a 
spring  risee  at  the  bottom.  For  cultivation,  the  people  of  Koa-kaa  had  to  re~ 
sort  to  the  piain  around  their  village,  since  irrigation  is  impoesible,  either 
below  or  above.  This  pueblo  bears  the  marks  of  long  abandonment ;  the  monnds 
are  flat  and  at  most  2  metere  (6  feet)  high,  or  generally  lower.  The  Tanos 
claim  that  it  was  pre-Spanish,  and  documentary  evidence  as  well  as  the  natnre 
of  the  objects  found  there  corroborates  the  Statement.1 

Information   kindly  furnished.  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of  Santa 
Fe,  a^rees  with  that  given  by  Bandelier.     See  [29:17],  [29:19], 
and  Kunfs^qyw\keji  [29 :  unlocated]. 
[29:19]  East  ruin  of  Tano  Tewa  "Kua-kaa  or  Kua-kay."2    See  under 

[29:18]. 
[29:20]  (1)  Eng.  Cieneguilla  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cieneguilla  Mittle  marsh'  Mittle  marshy  meadow.* 
=*Eng.  (1).  Where  the  marshy  place  is  from  which  this  settle- 
ment was  named  has  not  been  learned.  Cieneguilla  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  name  of  Cienega  settlement  [29:21],  rather  than 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  marshy  place  at  the  spot.  The 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  either  a  Tewa  or  a  Cochiti 
Indian  name  for  the  place. 

Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  [29:21]  were  located  on  the  map  by  a 
Mexican  who  lives  at  Cieneguilla.  The  latter  is  located  on 
Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphica! Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian.* 
This  map  does  not,  however,  show  Cienega  [29:21].  Bandelier 
says  of  Cieneguilla:  "  Cieneguilla,  12  miles  southwest  of  Santa 
F6"4  and  "  Cieneguilla  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  high  roesa  of 
*  the  Tetilla  [29:4],  9  miles  to  the  east  [of  La  Bajada  [29:27]].  "s 
Bandelier  does  not  say  whether  Cieneguilla  is  or  is  not  situated 
on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8],  but  implies  that  Cienega  [29:21]  is  so 
situated:  "The  first  named  [Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]]  'sinks'  twice: 
between  Agua  Fria  [29:14],  southwest  of  Santa  F6  [29:5],  and 
the  Cienega  [29:21]"  ;8  and  "returning  now  to  the  Cienega 
[29:21],  and  following  the  course  of  the  Santa  F6  River  [29:8] 
westward  through  the  pass  of  the  Bocas  [29:25]."5  Hewett7 
locates  Cieneguilla  [29:20]  on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  and  Cienega 
[29:21]  on  the  lower  course  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17],  as 
has  been  done  on  [29],  but  appears  to  call  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  90-91. 

»Ibid.,  p.  90. 

>  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atias  sheet  No.  77,  Expedition«  of  1873, 1874, 1875, 1877,  and  1878. 

*  Bandelier,  op.cit.,p.  88,  note. 

•Ibid.,  p.  96. 

•Ibid.,  p. 88. 

'Antiqiiitie8,pl.  xvn,1906. 
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"Cienega  Creek";  see  [29:17].  The  map  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  compiled  by  the  General  Land  Office,  1909,  does 
not  give  Cieneguilla,  but  shows  the  "Cieneguilla  Grant"  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tetilla  Mountain  [29:4]  and  northwest  of  "La 
Cienega"  [29:21],  the  latter  being  located  on  the  lower  course 
of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17].  "La Cienega"  [29:21]  is,  taow- 
ever,  located  on  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,1  while  Cieneguilla  [29:20]  does  not  appearat 
all.  Post-route  maps  of  New  Mexico  give  neither  Cieneguilla 
nor  Cienega.  The  locations  of  Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  on  [29] 
may  be  regarded  as  probably  correct.  See  [29:21],  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  Kateg.e  [29:  unlocated]. 

[29:21]  (1)  Eng.  Cienega  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cienega  'marsh'  4  marshy  meadow.'  =Eng.  (1). 
Where  the  marshy  place  is,  from  which  this  place  was  named,  has 
not  been  learned.  Cf .  [29:20],  to  which  it  perhaps  gave  the  name. 
No  Tewa  or  other  Indian  name  for  Cienega  could  be  learned. 
Cienega  was  located  on  [29]  by  a  Mexican  who  lives  at  Ciene- 
guilla [29:20].  According  to  this  informant  Cienega  is  situated 
on  the  lower  course  of  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek  [29:17],  3  or  4  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  latter  i?ith  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:5]. 
According  to  Bandelier  the  name  Cienega  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  now  ruined  pueblo  [29:23],  q.  v.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
Position  of  Cienega  according  to  various  authorities,  see  under 
[29:20].  See  also  [29:17]  which  is  perhaps  sometimes  so  called 
from  Cienega,  "Cienega  Creek,"  and  San  Ildefonso  JTatege  [29: 
unlocated]. 

[29:22]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Tzi-gu-ma,  or  Tzi-gu-may,"*  given  as  signi- 
fying  "a  'lonely  cottonwood  tree,'  in  Spanish  'alamo  solo.'"8 
None  of  the  Tewa  informants  questioned  knew  this  name,  nor 
could  they  etymologize  it.  The  final  y  of  the  alternative  form 
is  perhaps  for  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix.  One 
thing  is  certain:  the  name  does  not  mean  "lonely  cottonwood 
tree"  in  Tewa  or  Keresan. 

(2)  Span.  "Cienega".4    This  means  4the  marsh',  and  is  the 
same  name  as  is  applied  to  [29:21],  q.  v. 
Bandelier  says  of  this  pueblo  ruin: 

We  meet  with  a  considerable  one  [pueblo  ruin]  at  the  Cienega  [29:21],  near 
where  the  Santa  F6  stream  [20:8]  entere  a  narrow  defile  called  the  'Bocas* 
[20:25].  This  is  the  pueblo  of  Tzi-gu-ma,  or  Tzi-gu-may.  Until  1680,  this  vil- 
lage,  under  the  name  of  'La  Cienega,'  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mission  of  San  Marcos  [Kunftf  Qywiyqe  [20 -.unlocated].]    .  .  .    It 

i  Professional  Paper  68, 1912,  pl.  i. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  91, 1892. 

» Ibid.,  p.  92. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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was  abandoned  duriiig  the  time  that  the  Pueb*os  were  independent,  and  an 
effort  to  repeople  it  was  made  by  Diego  de  Vargaeafter  the  pacification  of  New 
Mexico  in  1695,  but  with  little  success.  .  .  .  Tzi-gu-ma  is  therefore  an  higtoric 
pueblo.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  which  stock  its  inhabitants  belonged. 
They  are  mentioned  as  bein?  Queres  [Keresan]  in  such  documents  as  are  at 
my  command,1  but  the  people  of  Cochiti  do  not  regard  them  as  having  been 
of  theirown  stock,  but  as  belonging  to  the  Puya-tye,  .  .  .  or  Tanos.  Further- 
more,  the  name  Tziguma  is  a  Tebua  [Tewa]  word  signifying  a  'lonely 
cottonwood  tree ',  in  Spanish  l  alamo  solo1.  Until  the  question  is  decided  by 
further  researches  among  the  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo,  I  shail  hold  that  the 
pueblo  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  village.3 

See  [29:22]. 

[29:23] (1)  Eng.  Alamo  Creek.  ( <  Span.)  =  Span.  (2).    " Alamo  Creek",8 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Alamo   'cottonwood  arroyo'.      =Eng.  (1). 

Bonanza  settlement  [29:24]  is  on  the  middle  course  of  this  arroyo. 

[29:24]  Eng.  Bonanza  settlement.     Perhaps  so  called  because  of  some 

mine  or  mining  interest.     See  [29:23]. 
[29:25]  (1)  Eng.  Las  Bocas  Canyon.  (<Span.).     -=Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Bocas  4the  mouths\  -=Eng.  (1).  "Las  Bocas 
que  llaman  de  Senetu  [29:29]".4  "Bocas".5  Why  this  name 
was  applied  is  not  clear. 

This  is  the  deep  canyon  through  which  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8] 
runs  for  a  few  miles,  where  it  passes  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  mesa  [29:1].     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

The  Bocas  themselves  offer  hardly  anything  of  archseological  interest  except 
some  rock  carvings  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  due  to 
Pueblo  Indiana  or  to  nomads.  It  is  a  narrow  caflon,  picturesque  in  places,  with 
little  spots  of  fertile  soil,  occasional  cottonwood  trees,  and  usually  permanent 
water.  At  the  Bajada  [29:27]  the  river  sinks  nearly  always  darin g  early  sum- 
mer,  and  a  plateau  5  miles  wide  spreads  out  to  the  west,  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  banksof  the  Rio  Grande  at  Pefia  Bianca  [28:92];  north wards  it  extends 
not  more  tban  4  miles,  being  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  and 
very  abrupt  mesa  from  which  rises  the  cone  of  the  Tetilla  peak  [29:4].  At 
the  Bajada  [29:26]  the  slope  of  this  mesa  is  almost  vertical,  and  about  five 
hundred  feet  high.  Where  the  stream  makes  its  southwestern  angle,  creta- 
ceous  rocks  are  exposed  in  snow-white  strata.  Above  them  tower  lava  and 
trap,  black,  craggy,  and  chaotic.  To  the  Indian  this  was  and  still  is  an  important 
locality  [29:28],  for  white  alabaster  is  found  there;  a  mineral  that  serves  for 
white washing  the  rooms  of  his  pueblo  and  for  the  manufacture  of  his  feticbes. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  meet  opposite  the  little  settlement  of  La 
Bajada  [29:27],  on  the  declivity  sloping  from  the  west  towards  the  bed  of  the 
Santa  F£  River,  the  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo  of  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29],  as  the  Tanos 
call  it  to-day.5 

i  Diario  del  SUio  de  Santa  Fi,  fol.  12.  Otermin  makes  a  distinction;  "  Que  se  han  alzado  los  Indios 
Tanos,  y  Pecoe,  Cienega,  y  San  Marcos."  ButVargas,  Auto»,  fol.  25,  after  having  previoosly  (fol.  24) 
spoken  of  them  as  attacking  Santa  Y4  from  the  south,  and  enomerating  the  four  tribes,  adds:  "Con 
qne  se  puderen  en  fuga  los  dichos  Tanos  y  Pecos".  Escalante  ( Carta,  par.  3)  is  quite  positive:  "Las 
Queres  de  la  Cienega.  "—Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  92, 1992. 

aibid.,  pp.  91-92. 

»  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Reconnoissance  map,  New  Mexico,  Santa  Clara  sheet,  1892. 

*  Merced  de  la  Bajada,  1696,  MS.  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  97,  and  note. 

»Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  95. 
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Either  [36:26]  or  [26:27]  gives  one  of  the  names  to  [29:29]. 
See  [29:8],  [29:1],  [29:4],  [29:27],  [29:28],  [29:29]. 
[29:26]  (1)  Jiahcuialcewe  'Bajada  height'  {^ßahoua  <Span.  Bajada,  see 
Span.  (4);  leewe  'height'). 

(2)  Cochiti  MakÖMhänfeneowebfätee  '  Bajada  descending  place ' 
(Ma/uUa  <  Span.  Bajada,  see  Span.  (4) ;  hdnfeneowetfätse 'where 
one  descends'). 

(3)  Eng.  Bajada  height.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  La  Bajada  'thedescent'  'thesteepslope'.  =  Eng.(3). 
1t  is  said  that  the  original  Span,  name  was  La  Majara  'the  sheep- 
folcP,  and  the  Cochiti  form  may  be  derived  directly  from  this. 

This  height  gives  the  name  to  Bajada  settlement  [29:27].  The 
main  road  connecting  Santa  Fe  and  Pena  Bianca  [29:92]  descends 
this  height.  "A  high  and  very  abrupt  mesa,  from  which  rises 
the  cone  of  the  Tetilla  peak  [29:4].  At  the  Bajada  [29:26]  the 
slope  of  this  mesa  is  almost  vertical,  and  about  five  hundred  feet 
high".1  See  [29:27]. 
[29:27]  (1)  Bahxua.  (<Span.).     =Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3).    =  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Mahcua.  ( <  Span.).     =  Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Bajada  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti 
(2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  La  Bajada  'the  descent'  'the  steep  slope'.  The  set- 
tlement is  named  from  [29:26],  q.  v.  "The  little  settlement  of 
La  Bajada".1 

This  is  a  Mexican  hamlet  of  some  two  hundred  inhabitants,  on 
the  north  side  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mesa  wall  [29:26]  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  See  [29:26],  and 
[29:29]  to  which  either  [26:26]  or  [26:27]  gives  one  of  the  names. 

[29:28]  'fsazgikuYoniiijne  '  place  where  gypsum  rock  is  dug'  (fi#g/, 
see  under  Minerals;  icu  'rock'  'stone';  Vqn^iwe  'where  it  is 
dug'  <k%qi)f  'to  dig',  Hwe  locative). 

See  ref erence  to  "  white  alabaster"  in  the  descriptive  quotation 
from  Bandelier,  under  [29:25],  (2).  The  Tewa  say  that  the  place 
where  mineral  is  obtained  by  them  is  opposite  Bajada  settlement 
[29 :27]  at  the  place  indicated.     Cf .  [29 :56]. 

[29:29]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Tze-nat-ay".2  Bandelier  gives  no  ety- 
mology.  None  of  the  Tewa  or  Cochiti  informants  questioned 
knew  this  name.  In  Tewa  tsenüfcti**  means  'place  where  the 
eagle  lives'  (tse  'eagle';  na  'he';  fa  'to  live';  'i"  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix);  this  is  the  phrase  a  Tewa  is  likely  to 
think  of  when  Bandelier's  name  is  pronounced  tohim.     "Tsina- 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  96, 1892. 
«Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96. 
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tay".1  "Tsinatay".3  The  name  "Senetu"  (for  Seneta?)  of  the 
Span,  document  Merced  de  la  Bajada,  1695,  is  probably  identical 
with  Tze-nat-ay;  see  the  quotation  from  Bandelier  given  below, 
ander  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  "Bajada".8  So  called  from  [29:26]  or  [29:27]  near 
which  it  is  situated. 

(3)  Span.  Pueblo  Quemado  'burnt  pueblo'.  =Eng.  (2). 
"Pueblo  Quemado".4     "El  Pueblo  Quemado".5 

Bandelier  says:8 

.  .  .  opposite  the  little  settlement  of  La  Bajada  [20:27],  on  the  declivity  slop- 
ing  from  the  weet  towards  the  bed  of  the  Santa  F6  River  [29:8],  the  ruins  of  the 
old  pueblo  of  Tze-nat-ay,  as  the  Tanos  call  it  to-day.  Low  mounds,  in  places 
hardly  distinguiehable,  a  faint  depression  indicating  an  estufa,  and  the  usual 
fragments  of  stone  implemente,  obsidian,  and  earthenware,  are  all  that  is  left  on 
the  Burface.  The  walls  were  of  volcanie  rocks,  rudely  broken,  and  of  nibble. 
It  was  a  village  of  medium  size,  probably  sheltering  500  people.  Its  Situation 
was  good  both  for  safety  and  cultivation;  but  timber  was  rather  distant,  and, 
although  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rain  for  moisture. 
Tze-nat-ay  commanded  a  wide  view,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  many-storied 
houses  its  inmates  could  scan  the  plateau  for  fully  20  Square  miles.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  cafion  [20:25],  from  the  bed  of  the  river  meandering  to  the  north- 
westalongthebaseof  the  mesa,  no  enemy  could  approach  unnoticed  in  theday- 
time.  But  it  was  also  a  dreary  spot.  In  summer  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  from  the  white  level,  and  when  the  southeast  wind  arose  clouds  of 
sand  and  dust  enveloped  the  village.  .  .  .  Tze-nat-ay  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a  large  pueblo,  and  it  was  probably  three,  if  not  four,  stories  high.  .  .  . 
Tze-nat-ay,  the  Tanos  say,  was  one  of  their  ancient  viliages;  but  whether  it 
was  abandoned  previous  to  the  sixteenth  Century,  I  can  not  determine.  It  is 
also  designated  in  ßpanish  as  'El  Pueblo  Quemado',  the  village  that  was 
burned,  and  such  a  Tanos  village  appears  in  the  List  furnished  by  Ofiate  in  the 
year  1598. 7  The  'Bocas  [see  [29:25]]  de  Senetu*  are  also  mentioned  in  1695, 
though  not  the  ruins.8 

Cf.  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between   Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28 :77],  [29  :unlocated]. 
[29:30]  Span.  Hoya  Apache,  Hoya  del  Apache  '  Apache  dell\ 

»  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1905. 

*  Hewett,  Comm  miaute«,  p.  84, 1908. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  114, 1892.  , 

<Obediencia  de  San  Juan  Baptista  (1598),  p.  114,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  97,  note. 

»Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  96. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  96-97. 

' 0bediencia  de  San  Juan  Baptista,  p.  114:  "  La  Prouincia  de  los  oberes  con  los  Pueblos  de  Castixes 
llamados  Sant  Pbilepe  y  de  Comitre,  y  el  Pueblo  de  Santo  Domingo  y  Alipoti,  Cochiti;  y  el  de  la  Ci- 
enega  de  Carabajal,  y  el  de  3ant  Marcos,  Sant  Chripstobal,  Santa  Ana,  Ojana,  Quipana,  el  del  Puerito 
y  el  Pueblo  Quemado  ".  Tbe  name  of  Pueblo  Quemado  is  given  to  several  ruins  in  New  Mexico;  but 
the  one  mentioned  in  tbe  above  document  lay  in  or  near  the  Queres  district,  or  in  that  of  the  Tanos.— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

8  Merctd  dt  la  Bajada,  1695,  MS.:  "  Y  desde  la  casa  del  Ojito  para  el  Oriente  asta  las  Bocas  que  Uaman 
de  Senetu  ".—Ibid. 
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This  is  a  small  dell  in  the  hüls,  traversed  by  the  road  connecting 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109]  and  La  Bajada  settlement  [29:27]. 

It   is  north  or  northwest  of  Span.  Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada 

[29:59]. 
[29:31]  Eng.  Pena  Bianca  settlement,  see  [28:92]. 
[29:32]  (1)  ffyygJimpo  'Pecos  River'  (ffuvffe,  see  [29:33];  %y  loca- 

tiveand  adjective-forming  postfix;  fo  'water'  'river').      =Eng. 

(4),  Span.  (5). 

(2)  Tanug.e'impo  '  down-country  river'  {Tanuge^  see  [29:33]; 
'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Po  'water'  'river'). 
This  term  is  a  descriptive  one  and  is  rarely  applied  to  the  Pecos 
River.  Tanug^ygkqhv^u  is  the  regulär  Tewa  name  for  [29:31], 
q.v. 

(3)  Eng.  Pecos  River.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Pecos,  Rio  de  Pecos '  Pecos  River'.  =  Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (3).  The  river  is  so  called  because  Pecos  Pueblo  [29:33]  was 
situated  on  it. 

It  rises  in  Mora  county,  in  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve  [22:  introduction], 
and  flows  southeasterly  for  over  400  miles  through  the  Territory  [of  New  Mex- 
ico] and  final ly  enters  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  Along  its  upper  course  it  is 
a  mountain  etream,  but  in  Guadalupe  county  it  assuraes  the  cbaracteristics  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  a  wide,  shifting,  sandy  bed,  cutting  through  bluffe  or 
spreading  over  lowlands,  carrying  an  immense  volume  of  water  during  floodß, 
Beeping  into  the  ground  along  certain  Stretches  during  drouth,  but  always  hav- 
ing  a  strong  underflow.  .  .  .  The  Pecos  has  a  number  of  long  tributariee,  but 
none  of  them  carries  a  great  volume  of  water,  except  after  heavy  rains  or  during 
flood  season.1 

See  [29:33]. 
[29:33]  (1)  ffy,r}gjQ7)wikeyi  6  pueblo  ruin  down  at  the  place  of  the 
(ffv>Vfi  *n  unidentified  species  of  bush';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
'Qywikeji  'pueblo  ruin  K'oywi  'pueblo',  Iceji  'old'  postpound) 
This  is  the  common  Tewa  name  for  Pecos.  'The  Pecos  people  are 
called  regularly  ffwjgditäowä  (f^UVS6  'Pecos';  HH  locative  and 
adjective-forming  postfix;  lovoh  'person'  'people'). 

(2)  T%anug.^qr)wikeji  'down-country  place  pueblo  ruin'  (fa  'to 
live';  nv!u  'below';  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at';  Jqyw\lceji  'pueblo 
ruin'  <\yw\  'pueblo',  keji  'old'  postfix).  This  name  is  merely 
descriptive.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  Pecos,  more  f requently 
to  Gali8teo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39];  it  could  be  applied  toany  pueblo 
ruin  in  the  "down-country"  region — roughly  speaking,  the  region 
about  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  Pecos  [29:33],  and  Galisteo  [29:39].  Cor- 
responding  to  the  use  of  T% <miuq£ qywtfceji,  T'antäowä  'down- 
country  people'  (fa  'to  live';  nuJu  'below';  lowh  'person'  'peo- 
ple') is  applied  to  the  Pecos,  the  Galisteo  Tewa,  and  all  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  region  of  the  Santa  Fe  [29:5],  Pecos  [29:33],  and 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  The  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  37, 1906. 
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Galisteo  [29:39],  no  matter  what  language  they  spoke.  See  Tano 
under  Nambs  and  Tribesof  Peoples,  page  576.  "Tamos"1  ap- 
plied to  the  Pecos.  "AI  gran  Pueblo  de  los  Peccos,  y  es  el  que 
Espejo  llama  la  provincia  de  Tamos".2    "Tanos".* 

(3)  Picuris  "Hiuqüa  4 Pecos  Pueblo'"4  (they  is  probably  f or 
1c);  cf.  Isleta  (5).  Picuris  "Hiu-qu"  and  Isleta  "Hio-küö-"  are 
probably  cognate  with  Pecos  Kd-lco-  (Picuris  hiu  'stone'  =  Pecos 
kd  'stone'),  and  one  of  these  or  some  other  Tewa  form  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  "Cicuy6",  etc.,  of  the  early  Span,  writers;  see 
Span.  (19),  below. 

(4)  Picuris  "Pel6lnö  'Picuris  people'"4;  this  is  doubtless  the 
Picuris  name  for  the  Piro,  not  for  the  Pecos;  see  Piro  under 
Names  and  Tribes  of  Peoples,  page  575. 

(5)  Isleta  uHy6-qua-hoon":8  given  as  the  Isleta  name  for  the 
Pecos  people.  "Hioküö'k".6  Picuris  u  Hiu-qu-"  and  Isleta  u  Hio- 
küö-"  are  probably  cognate  with  Pecos  Kd-ho-  (Picuris  hiu  *  stone' 
=  Pecos  led  'stone'),  and  one  of  these  or  some  other  Tiwa  form 
probably  gave  rise  to   the  Cicuy6",  etc.,  of   the   early   Span. 

"  writers;  see  Span.  (19),  below.  Isleta  " Hioküö'k"  is  probably 
identical  with  Coronado's  "Acuique",  "Cicuique",  and  similar 
forms;  see  Span.  (19),  below. 

(6)  Isleta  "Sikuy6".7  "SikuySn"  7  (given  as  name  for  Pecos 
people).  These  Isleta  forms  are  probably  borrowed  f rom  Span. 
(19),  q.v. 

(7)  Sandia  "P6ku";8  this  is  probably  borrowed  from  Span.  (20). 

(8)  Jemez  Päkfuld  of  obscure  etymology  (P&  apparently  =  ftä 
'water';  Jc.fu  unexplained;  Id  'at'  'down  at'  'over  at',  locative 
postfix).  Päkfuld  expresses  '  to  Pecos '  '  at  Pecos ' ;  '  from  Pecos ' 
is  expressed  by  postfixing  'ese  'from':  PdTcfvWese  'from  Pecos'. 
Pecos  is  often  spoken  of  as  Pdkfuldmld  (veld  'old').  A  Pecos 
person  is  called  Pfdkfu,  2+  plu.  PdTcfuf;  also  PdTcfulsfi'd,  2+ 
plu.  PäkfuizWdf  (isd'd  'person'  'people').  PdJcytUd  is  given 
as  the  Jemez  equivalent  of  Pecos  Kä3couä\  see  Pecos  (9).  The 
quoted  forms  given  under  Pecos  (10),  below,  are  probably  really 
not  Pecos  but  Jemez  forms,  and  belong  here.  "  A-cu-lah",9  un- 
doubtedly  the  Jemez  form.     "  Äqiu  ",10  given  as  Pecos  and  Jemez 

i Espejo  (1Ö88)  in  Doc.  Inid.t  xv,  p.  128, 1871. 

•  Oflate  (1608),  ibid.,  xn,  p.  258. 

•Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  126, 1892  (misquoting  Espejo). 

« Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

»Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  145, 1894. 

•  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  222, 1910). 
»  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1879. 

"Hodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
•Simpson,  Recon  Navajo  Country,  143, 1850. 
»Bandelier  in  Archstol  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i.  p.  114, 1881. 
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name.     "Ägin'Vgivenas  Jemez  name.     "A-q'iu",3  "A-gu-yu",* 
"Aqui",4  "AgiuV  "Pa-cuil-a",6  "Pa-tyu-lä",6  "P'a-qu-läh'y 
"Pa-qu-lah".8 

(9)  Pecos  ItdJcoud  'place  down  where  the  stone  is  on  top'  (Icä 
'stone'  =  Jemez  &/Ä'd  'stone';  leo  4on  top'  =  Jemez  lcfo  'on  top'; 
ud  'over  at'  'down  at'  =  Jemez  Id,  used  like  Tewa  g.e).  The  in- 
formant  is  Pablo  Toya  of  Jemez.  Why  this  name  was  given  he 
does  not  know.  This  is  given  as  the  äncient  Pecos  name  of  Pecos 
Pueblo,  the  Jemez  equivalent  for  which  is  PäkfiUd;  see  Jemez  (8) 
and  Pecos  (10).  RäJco-  is  probably  cognate.with  Picuris  "Hiu- 
qu-"  and  Isleta  "Hio-küö-"  (Picuris  hiu  'stone'  =  Pecos  Ica 
'stone').  'Pecos  person'  was  called  itako,  2+  plu.  Rakof\  also 
Kakoteffä, 2  +  plu.  italcdsffäf  (tsd'd  'person '  'people ').  "K'ok'-o- 
ro-t'ü'-yu  ". 8  This  is  apparently  for  Kdkoudtäju  '  down  at  the  pueb- 
lo where  the  stone  is  on  top'  (itdkoJd,  see  above;  tö  'pueblo';  ju 
'down  at'). 

(10)  Alleged  Pecos  form»  which  are  really  Jemez  forms;  see 
Pecos  (9)  and  Jemez  (8),  above.  "Äqiu",9  given  as  Pecos  and 
Jemez  name  for  Pecos;  it  is  really  intended  for  Jemez  Pdlcfu 
'Pecos  Indian';  see  Jemez  (9),  above.  "Acuyß",9  given  as 
probably  the  proper  name  for  "Cicuyö";  see  Span.  (19),  below. 
"Paequiu",10"Pae-quiua-la",10  "Aqui",4  4'Aquiu",10  uPe-Kush",» 
given  as  the  name  of  the  Pecos  for  themselves;  for  Jemez  Pdkfuf^ 
2  +  plu.  of  Jemez  PdJcyu  'Pecos  persons', 

(11)  Pecos  "Tshi-quit-6,  or  Tzi-quit-6".11  "Tshi-quit-e,  or 
Tzi-quit-e".10  "Tshi-quit-e".13  "Tshiquite".11  BandeUer  writes 
as  follows: 

Tshi-quit-e",  or  Tsri-quit-6,  according  as  tbe  sounds  are  clearly  or  lese  clearly 
pronounced  by  the  Indiana  of  Jemez  or  the  remaining  Pecos,  is  the  Ci-cuic, 
Ci-cui-ye,  A-cuique,  of  Coronado  and  his  chroniclers.  The  name  '  Aquiu',  or 
'  Paequiu ' ,  which  I  heard  given  to  the  Pecos  in  the  year  1880,  is  '  Pae-quiua-la \ 
It  applies  to  the  Pecos  tribe  [sie],  but  the  proper  name  of  the  great  village 
which  Coronado  saw,  and  where  the  old  ehnreh  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  is  '  Tshi-qait-e ',  or  4  Tei-quit-e'.  I  have  this  information 
direct  f rom  the  Pecos  Indiana  living  to-day  at  Jemez,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in 
the  old  village  up  to  1840. u 

1  BandeUer  in  Archmol,  Intl.  Papen%  Amer.  sex.,  i,  p.  20, 1881. 

«BandeUer  in  ArchmoL  Intl.  Bull.,  i,  p.  18, 1883. 

»BandeUer  in  Riten,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201, 1885. 

<Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  58, 1889  (misquoüng  BandeUer). 

•  BandeUer,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  216, 1892. 

•  Hodge,  field  notee,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inds.  pt  2,  p.  221, 1910). 
'  Hewett  in  Amer.  Anihr.,  vi,  p.  480, 1904. 

■  Hewett,  Communaute«,  p.  36, 1908. 

•BandeUer  in  Arcfurol.  Intt.  Paper»,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  114, 1881. 

»BandeUer,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  127,  note,1890. 

"Ibld,  p.  127. 

»Ibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  118, 125, 1892. 

»Ibid.,  pp.  127, 183. 

»<  Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  127  and  note. 
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This  Information  seems  to  be  as  incorrect  as  Bandelier's 
uAqiu",  etc.,  of  Peoos  (10),  above.  Bandelier  was  evidently 
seeking  an  Indian  word  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  forms 
quoted  under  Span.  (19),  below.  He  thought  first  that  "Aqiu" 
explained  these  forme,  later  that  "Tshi-quit-£"  did.  The  forms 
are,  however,  evidently  corruptions  of  the  Tiwa  name  of  Pecos. 
"Tsbi-quit-6"  may  be  a  Pecos  name  for  Pecos,  but  Pablo  Toya, 
of  Pecos  descent,  and  other  reliable  old  Indians  of  Jemez,  while 
lacking  the  knowledge  of  Pecos  possessed  by  Bandelier's  inform- 
ants  of  a  third  of  a  Century  ago,  state  that  they  have  never  heard 
any  such  name  and  are  unable  to  explain  it  or  to  etymologize  it. 

(12)  Cochiti  Psejolcona,  of  obscure  et}Tmology.  =  Santo  Do- 
mingo (13),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).  Cf. 
Span.  (20).  This  and  the  other  Keresan  forms  were  perhaps  long 
ago  borrowed  from  the  Jemez  form;  cf.  PsejoFona  and  Jemez 
Pdkfuld.  '  Pecos  people'  are  called  PsejoFohamse  (mx  *•  people'). 
PV-a-ku':1  Mr.  Hodge  states  that  this  is  his  Cochiti  form. 
"Pe-a-ku".2 

(13)  Santo  Domingo  PsejoFona  of  obscure  etymology.  «Co- 
chiti (12),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).  Cf.  Span. 
(20).     "Pe-a-go".8 

(14)  Sia  "  Pe-ko  ".8  This  is  either  borrowed  from  Span.  (20),  or 
is  a  spelling  of  a  form  of  the  Keresan  name. 

(15)  Santa  Ana  "P&hko'V  "Pe-a-ko".8  =Cochiti  (12), 
Santo  Domingo  (13),  Laguna  (16),  Keresan  (17).     Cf.  Span.  (20). 

(16)  Laguna  "Peakünf".4  "Peakünimi":4  given  as  name  for 
the  Pecos  people.  "  Pe-a-hu-ni  ".s  =  Cochiti  (12),  Santo  Domingo 
(13),  Santa  Ana  (15),  Keresan  (17).     Cf.  Spau.  (20). 

(17)  Keresan  (dialect  not  stated,  but  probably  Cochiti)  "  Pae- 
yoq'ona".5  "Pae-qo".6  "Paego".c  "Payoqona".7  "Pago'V 
"Pa-yo-go-na".8  All  of  the  above  correspond  perhaps  to  the 
Cochiti  form.  =  Cochiti  (12),  Santo  Domingo  (13),  Santa  Ana 
(15),  Laguna  (16).     Cf.  Span.  20. 

(18)  Eng.  Pecos.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (20). 

(19)  "Cicuyä",  etc.  The  following  forms  are  probably  spell- 
ings  or  compositions  of  the  Tiwa  name  for  Pecos;  see  Picuris  (3), 
Isleta  (5),  above.  Isleta  (6)  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Span. 
(19).    "Ticuique".9    "Tienique".8    " Acuique".10    "Cicuique'V 

i  Hodge  In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  220, 1910. 

'  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  86, 1908. 

»Ibid. 

<  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  221, 1910). 

»Bandelier  In  Archxol.  Inst.  Paper 8,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  114,  note,  1881. 

•Ibid.,  p.  20. 

» Bandelier  In  New  York  StaaUzettung,  June  28, 1885. 

•  Bandelier  in  Rev.  d' Ethnographie,  p.  208, 1886. 

•  Jaramillo  (ca.  1540)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xiv,  p.  809, 1870. 
»  Coronado  (1541),  Ibid.,  p.  825. 

» Ibid.,  p.  828. 
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"Cicuic".1  "Suco".2  "Chichuich"8  (Italian  spelling?).  "Ci- 
cuich"4  (Italian  spelling?).  "CiquiqueV  "Cicuy^".8  "Ci- 
cuica".7  "Tichuico".7  "Cycuyo".8  "Cicuyo".8  "Cicuick".8 
"Cicui".10  "Coquite".11  "Ticuic".12  "Cicoua".18  "Cicuyan 
Indians";14  applied  to  the  Pecos  Indiana.  "Sikoua".18  "Ci- 
cuya".18  "Cieuye".19  "Circuic".17  "  Cicuio".18  "Cicuie".18 
Cicuiq".20 

(20)  Span.  Pecos.  This  is  probably  derived  f rom  the  Keresan 
f orms,  as  suggested  by  He wett 21  and  Hodge. M  The  final  8  of  Pecos 
is  the  s  of  the  Span,  plural,  and  as  Hewett  states,28  the  füll  bpan. 
name  f or  the  pueblo  is  " el  pueblo  de  los  Pecos."  The  form  Pecos 
has,  however,  become  used  forboth  sing,  and  plu.;  cf.  Taos  [8:45] 
and  Bandelier's  usage  of  Tanos  (under  Names  of  Tbibes  and 
Peofles,  page  576.)  u Pecos".24  "Peccos".25  "Peicj".28 
"Peici".27  "Piecis".28  "Peicis".28  uNuestra  Sefiora  de  Pe- 
cos".80 "N.  Senora  de  Pecos".81  "N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Pe- 
cos".82 "Pagos".88  "Peco".84  "Pegöa".84  uPecas".86  "Nues- 
tra  Senora  de  los  Angeas  de  Pecos  ".8ft  * c  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Porciün- 
cula  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos  ".w   "  N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos  ".w 

iQomara  (1564)  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  p.465, 1600,  repr.  1810. 

»Galvano  (1568)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227, 1862  (applied  also  to  Acuco— Acoma). 
»Zaltieri,  map  (1566)  in  Wlnsor,  Bist.  Amer.,  n,  p.  451, 1886. 
« Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  m,  p.465,  map,  1565. 
•Efcpejo  (1588)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  p.  128, 1871. 
'  •  Castafieda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  67, 1888. 
'  Wytftiet,  Hist  des  Indes,  p.  114, 1605. 

•  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  99, 1680. 

•  Heylyn,  Cosmography,  p.  967, 1708. 
w  Barcia,  Ensayo,  p.  21, 1728. 

"  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Conq.  N.  Galicia,  pp.  164,165,  1870. 

"Vaogondy,  map  Amlrique,  1778. 

MSchoclcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv,  p.  89, 1854. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

»Ibid.,  p.  40. 

"  Simpson,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc.f  v,  map,  1874. 

»  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227, 1862. 

uBancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  185, 1889. 

»  Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mex.,  p.  52, 1891. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  118, 1892. 

&  Hewett,  Commnnantes,  p.  86, 1908. 

•  Handbook  Inda,,  pt.  2,  p.  220, 1910. 
»  Hewett,  op.  cit. 

"  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  109, 1871;  Bandelier,  op.cit. 

»Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

»Linschoten,  Descrip.  de  VAmtfrique,  map  1, 1688. 

»  Sanson,  L'Amerique,  map,  p.  27, 1657. 

»  Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,  p.  62, 1667. 

•  De  l'Isle,  map  Amlr.  Septentrionale,  1700. 
»D'Anville,  map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746. 

■  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

•*  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  87, 1888. 

»  Falconer in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  xm,  p.  216, 1818. 

«  Mühlenpfordt,  Mejico,  n,  p.  528, 1844. 

»  Edwards,  Campaign,  map,  1847. 

•  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  218, 1868. 
«  Bandelier  in  Autland,  p.  814, 1882. 

»Bancrolt,  Native  Baces,  i,  p.  599, 1882  (misquoüng  Meline). 
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(21)  Span.  " Santiago".1 

(22)  Span.  "Nuestra  Seuora  de  los  Angeles  de  Poreiüncula".2 
"Nuestra  Senora  de  Pecos".8  "N.  Senora  de  Pecos".4  "N.  S. 
de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos".6  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Angeas  de 
Pecos".*  "Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Poreiüncula  de  los  Angeles  de 
Pecos".7     "N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos".8     "Los  Angeles".9 

The  history  of  Pecos  is  discussed  in  various  works.  See 
Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  pp.  127-28, 1890,  and  pt  n,  chap. 
in,  1892;  Hewett  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  vi,  1904;  Hewett,  Com- 
munautes,  pp.  34-37,  1908.  Some  of  the  moet  important  facts 
are  brought  out  in  the  following: 

The  greateet  pueblo  of  them  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe  was  the  settle- 
raent  known  as  Cicuy6,  just  on  the  boundary  almost  between  Santa  Fe  and 
San  Miguel  Counties.  This  is  the  pueblo  of  Pecos.  It  contained  at  one  time 
not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  could  muster  an  army  of  not  less  than  500 
warriors  This  pueblo  died  out  about  five  years  before  the  Coming  of  the 
Americans,  the  last  of  the  Pecos  going  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Indians  of  Jemez.10 

Hewett  (following  Hodge)  fixes  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of 
Pecos  as  August,  1838.11  According  to  a  tradition  learned  by  the 
present  writer  at  Jemez,  there  were  only  about  a  dozen  Indians 
lef  t  at  the  time  of  evacuation,  and  these  went  to  Sandia  Pueblo 
[29:100],  where  they  were  well  reeeived  and  lived  for  a  few  days, 
but  finding  that  they  could  not  get  along  well  with  the  Sandia 
people,  they  went  to  Jemez  [27:35].  One  or  two  of  thetn,  how- 
ever,  remained  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:105].  Why  the 
Pecos  refugees  did  not  go  directly  to  Jemez  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand,  for  the  Pecos  and  Jemez  languages  are  as  closely  related 
as  Danish  and  Swedish,  while  the  Sandia  language,  though  be- 
longing  to  the  same  stock,  is  unintelligible  to  a  Pecos.  Strangely 
enough,  Bandelier  records  a  San  Felipe  (?)  tradition  that  three 
refugees  from  Kuapa  [28:61]  first  applied  to  the  Indians  öf  Sandia 
for  hospitality,  but  were  coldly  reeeived  and  thereupon  went  to 
the  Tanos;  see  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  188,  1892 
(quoted  under  [29:66]).  Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  in 
September,  1895,  he  was  told  by  Jos6  Miguel  Peco,  or  Zu-wä-ng', 
a  native  of  Pecos  and  a  very  old  man,  that  the  remnant  of  the 
tribe  numbered  only  five  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  Pecos, 

lOfiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  269, 1871. 

>  Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  nit  p.  823, 1871. 

•D'Anville,  map  Amdr.  Sept.,  1748. 

•  Jefferya,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  6, 1776. 

»  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.37,  1883. 

•  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 
7  Bandelier  in  Ausland,  p.  815, 1882. 

•Bancroft,  Native  Races,  I,  p.  599, 1882  (misquoting  Meline). 

•  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281,  1889. 

«•  R.  E.  Twitchell  in  Santo  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
«  Communautes,  p.  37, 1908. 
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which,  as  stated,  occurred  in  1838,  or,  according  to  the  aged 
informant,  the  year  after  tbe  murder  of  Governor  Perez. 

The  last  surviving  Pecos  born  at  Pecos  Pueblo  is  Agustin 
Pecos,  oalled  in  Pecos  and  Jemez  <Pwijd  'fly ',  who  lives  at  Jemez. 
He  is  very  old  and  deaf.  There  are  several  other  persona  at 
Jemez  who  are  füll  or  part  Pecos  in  blood  and  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Pecos  language. 

The  Pecos  had  much  contact  with  the  Comanche.  Many  of 
them  spoke  Comanche  as  well  as  their  own  tongue.  and  there  was 
much  Comanche  blood  in  the  tribe. 

The  difference  in  language  testifies  that  the  Jemez  and  Pecoe 
had  been  separated  for  several  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans.  Notice  that  the  following  migration  traditions  do 
not  state  that  the  Jemez  and  Pecos  were  formerly  one  people: 
"The  Pecos  declare  that  they  came  into  their  Valley  from  the 
southeast,  but  that  they  originated  in  the  north  and  shifted  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Jemez  say  that  their  origin  was  in  the 
northeast,  whence  they  slowly  drifted  into  the  Jemez  Valley.  "l 

Several  pueblo  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Pecos  are  claimed  to 
have  been  the  villages  of  Pecos-speaking  Indians.3  "Probably 
more  than  one  village  was  inhabited  by  tbe  Pecos  three  hundred 
years  ago."8  Pecos  gives  the  name  to  several  places  or  features: 
Pecos  River  [29:32],  Pecos  National  Forest  [22:introduction], 
Pecos  Baldy  [22:  unlocated],  and  Pecos  settlement  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:34]  (1)  Tanuty?\rjkohu!u,  TanvkqhxCu  4down-country  barranca 
arroyo'  (Tanuge,  see  [Large  Features]),  page  104;  Jcqhu^u  4ar- 
royo  with  barrancas5  <Tcq  'barranca',  h\Cu  Marge  groove' 
^arroyo'.     With  this  name  cf.  [29:32],  [29:33],  and  [29:39]. 

(2)  Picuris  "Soimelipäane  'Galisteo  Creek'".4  The  last  part 
of  the  name  is  evidently  ptfdnä  'water'  'river'  <pd  'water' 
4river',  Jänä  gender  and  number  postfix. 

(3)  Cochiti  Kwetfenahd  4 southeast  river'  (hve  'south';^  fena 
4river';  ha  4east'). 

(4)  Eng.  Galisteo  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  Galisteo,  Arroyo  de  Galisteo  'Galisteo 
Creek'.  =Eng.  (4).  It  is  named  from  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin 
[29:39],  which  lies,  according  to  Bandelier,  not  on  Galisteo  Creek, 
but  on  the  tributary  Arroyo  de  Los  Angeles  [29:44],  and  from 
Galisteo  settlement  [29:40],  which  lies  on  Galisteo  Creek. 
"Arroyo  de  Galisteo ,'.6 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  128, 1890. 

«See  ibid.,  pt.  n,  chap.  in,  1892,  and  Hewett  in  Ämrr.  Anthr.,  vi,  No.  4,  Jnly-Sept,  1904. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  oit.  pt.  i,  p.  128. 

«Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

»  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  181. 
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The  upper  course  of  this  creek  is  the  canyon  [29:37].  The 
freshets  of  the  creek  have  damaged  villages  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
Indiana;  see  under  [28:109].  For  this  reason  Bandelier  speaks 
of  it  as  the  "dangerous  Arroyo  de  Galist^o".1  See  [29:39], 
[29:40],  [29:44]. 
[29:35]  (1)  Eng.  Glorieta  settlement.    (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Glorieta  Mittle  glory'.     =Eng.  (1). 

When  or  why  this  name  was  applied  the  writer  has  been  unable 
to  discover.     It  was  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at 
Glorieta  in'  1862.     See  [29:37]. 
[29:36]  (1)  Penas  Negras  Pueblo  ruin.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Penas  Negras  'black  rocks'.  =Eng.  (1).  "Penas 
Negras".3  The  name  is  said  to  be  given  because  of  the  presence 
of  black  cliffs  in  the  vicinity. 

I  know  of  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  south  and  east  of  the  Arroyo  Hondo 
[29:17]  nearer  than  those  at  Peflas  Negras,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lamy 
[29:38],  on  the  Atehieon,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad.s 

The  ruin  at  Pefias  Negras,  8  miles  south-southeast  of  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  I  have  only  seen,  not  explored.  It  seemed  to  nie  to  be  that  of  a  small 
communal  pueblo.  A  considerable  collection  of  relics  f rom  this  locality  was  made 
by  a  Mr.  Oole,  and  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Santa 
Fe\  Incidentally  I  learned  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa]  (or  Tanos)  claim  the 
pueblo  at  Pefias  Negras  as  belonging  to  their  ancestors.  It  lies  on  an  eminence 
west  of  the  Pecos  road,  near  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  a  fair  view  to  the 
southwest,  and  there  is  a  spring  in  its  vicinity.4 

The  present  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  learning  any  Tewa 
name  for  this  ruin. 
[29:37]  (1)  Pimpojehu^u  4heart  water  meet  arroyo'  {piyf  'heart' 
'middle';  Po  4 water5  4river'  c creek';  je  wto  meet5  'to  form  a 
confluence';  hv?u  'large  groove'  4 arroyo'  4 canyon').  This 
canyon  is  always  called  Jiu!u,  never  tsiH  'canyon'.  The  Tewa  of 
the  present  day  are  unable  to  explain  f  ully  the  meaning  of  this 
name  and  do  not  know  why  it  is  applied. 

(2)  Eng.  Apache  Canyon.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Lamy  Canyon.  So  called  because  Lamy  settlement 
[29:30]  is  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

(4)  Glorieta  Canyon.  So  called  because  Glorieta  [29:35]  is 
in  the  canyon. 

(5)  Span.  Canon  Apache,  Canon  de  los  Apaches  'Apache 
Canyon'.  Why  this  name  is  given  is  explained  in  the  quotation 
below. 

This  is  the  deep  canyon  of  upper  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  which 
extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Glorieta  [29:35]  to  that  of  Lamy 
[29:38]. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  88, 1892.  >  Ibid.,  91. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  91,  97.  <  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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Apache  Cafion  is  perhape  the  moet  famous  of  all  the  cafione  in  this  eection  of 
the  country,  having  a  hißtory  dating  back  three  Centimes  or  more,  yet  few 
people  look  upon  it  as  poeeesting  more  than  a  great  scenic  attraction.  They 
gaze  on  its  massive  granite  walls  sculptured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  sbapes  by 
the  ercsion  of  centuriee,  yet  its  name  means  nothing  to  them.  Apache  Cafion 
was  for  three  centuries  a  stronghold  of  the  tribe  tbat  gave  it  a  name.  From 
Cafioncito  [29:42]  for  40  miles  to  the  60Uthwest  the  country  is  covercd  with  a 
growth  of  pifion  and  cedar  that  offered  shelter  to  the  roving  ban<ls  of  Apache 
Indians  that  lurked  along  its  precipices.  It  was  their  custom  to  appear  along 
the  top  of  the  eastern  wall  overlooking  the  deep  abyss  and  spy  on  the 
approaching  caravan  Coming  through  from  Cafioncito  [29:42]  or  Glorieta 
[29:35]  and  ambush  the  travelers  in  the  beavier  growth  of  the  cafion  floor. 
These  raids  were  an  inniction  upon  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  in  turn,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  hero,  John  M. 
Chivington,  laid  his  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Sibley's  brigade  by  studying 
this  famous  cafion,  and  because  of  its  name  Sibley's  brigade  never  made  a 
move,  coming  in  sight  from  Santa  Fe  or  going  out  of  eight  from  Cafioncito 
[29:42]  into  Apache  cafion,  but  that  it  was  immediately  reported  to  Chiving- 
ton, who  was  camped  with  the  mounted  Company  and  two  infantry  companies 
of  his  regiment  a  short  distance  out  cf  Glorieta  [29:36] .  From  the  advantages 
that  I  have  hinted  at  is  it  not  apparent  tbat  Chivington  did  do  wbat  he  could 
on  March  27,  1862,  to  capture  the  entire  advance  of  Sibley's  brigade,  and  next 
day,  the  28th,  defeated  at  Glorieta  [29:35]  Sibley's  main  force,  besides  bum- 
ing  all  of  the  Confederate  supplies  at  Cafioncito  [29:42]?* 

The  Tewa  inform  the  present  Writer  that  it  was  not  Apache, 
but  Comanche,  who  lurked  about  this  canyön  in  earlier  times. 
The  name  Apache  Canyon  was,  however,  certainly  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  probably  used  in  Span,  long 
before  that  time.  Bandelier  does  not  mention  the  canyon  under 
any  name:  "Lamy  [29:38]  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  pass 
through  which  the  railroad  emerges  from  the  Pecos  Valley. "a 
See  [29:34],  [29:35],  [29:42]. 
[29:38]  (1)  Eng.  Lamy  settlement.  (See  map  29 A,  on  which  areindi- 
cated  sites  of  a  number  of  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruins.)  =Span. 
(2).  Named  af ter  Archbishop  Juan  [Jean]  B.  Lamy,  first  arch- 
bishop  of  New  Mexico,  who  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  see  from 
1875  to  1885.  The  name,  of  French  origin,  is  usuallv  pronounced 
in  Eng.  lelmi. 

(2)  Span.  Lamy.  =Eng.  (1).  The  name  is  pronounced  in 
Span,  either  lami  or  lelmi. 

Lamy  is  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  railroad  connecting  with 
Santa  Fe  city  [29 :5]  and  the  main  line.  It  has  a  Station,  a  hotel, 
a  couple  of  stores,  and  a  considerable  Mexican  population.  It 
lies  just  below  the  canyon  [29:37],  to  which  it  gives  one  of  the 
names.  There  is  said  to  be  a  small  house  ruin  somewhere  at 
Lamy  "on  the  north  side  of  the  [which?]  railroad  track;"  see 
Nameless  ruin  at  Lamy  [29:38],  [29:unlocated]. 

1  James  A.  Crank  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Mar.  11, 1912. 
«Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  100, 1892. 
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[29:39]  (1)  T^anuQfiQywikeji  '  down-country  place  pueblo  ruin' 
(7nanug.e,  see  [Large  Features], page  104;  '*OT)w\keji  'pueblo  ruin' 
<  yQyw{' 4  pueblo ',  Tceji  '  old '  postpound).  This  name  is  merely  de- 
scriptive,  and  might  be  applied  to  any  orall  the pueblo  ruins  in  the 
region  called  JTanug.e  [Large  Features],  p.  1 04,  but  it  is  applied  espe- 
cially  to  Oalisteo  ruin  [29:39]  and  f  requently  also  to  Pecos  Pueblo 
ruin  [29:33].  In  the  eighteenth  Century  Galisteo  was  still  inhab- 
ited  by  southern  or  "Tano"  Tewa;  see  under  Names  of  Tribes 
and  Peoples,  page  576.  It  was  the  most  important  and  at  last 
the  only  pueblo  of  the  southern  Tewa,  and  is  always  spoken  of  as 
having  been  their.  chief  pueblo.  It  is  not  stränge  therefore  that 
Galisteo  Pueblo  was  always  considered  to  be  the  7nanuQ.JoT)w\ 
par  excellence.  Galisteo  Pueblo  was  usually  understood  under 
the  name  7nanuQ.e\/QW\  when  no  other  southern  Tewa  pueblo  was 
specified.  The  Tewa  informants  think  it  probable  that  T'anug.e- 
^qywi  had  also  another  Tewa  name  which  applied  to  it  only,  but 
such  a  name,  if  it  ever  existed,  appears  to  be  no  longer  remem- 
bered  by  the  surviving  Tewa.  The  writer  obtained  the  name 
Tanug.e  at  all  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages  except  Tesuque, 
and  also  f  rom  an  old  Tano  Tewa  woman  living  at  Santo  Domingo, 
whose  parents  used  to  live  at  the  place.  Schoolcraft1  appears  to 
be  the  first  to  publish  the  Tewa  name  and  meaning.  He  incor- 
porates  a  note  by  the  translator  (evidently  Buckingham  Smith, 
according  to  Mr.  Hodge)  as  follows: 

These  passages  [from  the  Diary  of  Francisco  Garces,  1775-76]  were  read  in 
the  Rpanish  to  Jose  Maria,  an  educated  Indian  of  New  Mexico,  a  Tejua,  viait- 
ing  Washington  this  sammer  [1854?] ;  who,  alter  conversing  a  moment  with  bis 
companions  in  their  native  tongne,  stated  that  they  had  the  knowledge,  from 
tradition,  that  a  part  of  the  people  of  Galisteo,  a  long  time  ago,  went  to  Moqui, 
and  others  to  Santa  Domingo  .  .  .  Galisteo,  he  continued,  is  a  ruin;  its  Indian 
name  is  Tanoque ;  the  translation  is,  *  the  lo wer  Settlements '  The  langnage  they 
spoke  was  very  like  ours,  but  not  the  sarae. 

The  name  really  means  of  course, '  down-country  place',  of  which 
the  renderinggivenis a goodfree  translation.  "Ta-ge-uing-ge":3 
given  as  Tano  Tewa  name.  "T'a-ge  Uing-ge":8  given  as  the 
Tano  Tßwa  name.  uTage-uingge":4  given  as  the  Tano  Tewa 
name.  aTage  -  unge."6  "Tan  -  ge  -  win  -  ge".8  "Tagewinge".7 
uTanage'\8 

» Indian  Tribea,  in,  p.  298, 1858. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126, 1890. 

•  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  100,  1892. 
<  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

«  Bandelier,  Qilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 

•  Cuahing  in  Johnson' 8  Encyclopsedia,  art.  Tanoan,  1900. 
'  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  697, 1906. 

8  Hewett,  Communautes,  pp.  32,  38, 1908. 
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(2)  Eng.GalisteoPuebloruin.     (<Span.)    = Span.  (5). 

(3)  "Xiraena",  etc.  Bandelier1  attempts  to  identify  this  name 
with  [29:39].  "Ximena".2  "Jimena'V  "Kimena".4  "Xi- 
mera".1 

(4)  Span.  "San  Lucas".5  This  means  Saint  Luke.  Bandelier6 
attempts  to  identify  this  also  with  [29:39]« 

(5)  Span.  Galisteo.  =Eng.  (2).  Of  this  name  Bandelier  says: 
"What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Galisteo,  I  am  ignorant".7 
"Glistfo".*  "Galisteo".9  "Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo":10  this 
was  the  mission  name  before  1706.  " Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo":11 
this  was  one  of  the  mission  names  from  170Ö.  "Nuestra  Senora 
de  los  Remedios  de  Galisteo  " : "  this  was  one  of  the  mission  names 
afterl706.  "Su-  Cruz  de  Galisteo".18  "Galistßo".14  "Calisteo".16 
"Gaüste"."    "Calixteo".17    "Calixto".18    "Gallisteo"." 

(6)  Span.  "Santa  Ana".20 

(7)  Span.  "Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo":10  this  means  'holy  cross 
of  Galisteo'  and  was  the  mission  name  before  1706.  Sto#  Cruz  de 
Galisteo".18 

(8)  Span.  "Santa  Maria  de  Galisteo":11  this  means 'Saint  Mary 
of  Galisteo5  and  was  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706.  "Sto# 
Maria".18  "Sfc- Maria".21  "Su*  Mario".22  " Nuestra de  Seffora de 
los  Remedios  de  Galisteo":12  this  means  'Our  Lady  of  the  Reme- 
dies  of  Galisteo'  and  is  one  of  the  mission  names  from  1706. 

i  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  122, 1802. 

'  Castafieda  (ca.  1565)  in  Fourieenth  Bep.  Bur.  Amer.  EUm.t  p.  528, 1896;  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
ix,  p.  177, 1888. 

*  Mota-Padllla,  Hist.  de  la  Conq.,  p.  164, 1742. 

*  Peet  in  Amer.  Antiq.,  xvi,  p.  854, 1895. 
»Sosa  (1690)  in  Doc.  IfUd.,  xv,  p.  251, 1871. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  101. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  100-101. 

•  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xyi,  p.  258, 1871. 

•  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Raoes,  i,  p.  600, 1882. 
»  Vetancurt  (1698)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  822, 1871. 

«  Cuervo  (1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  228, 1889. 

"  MS.  of  1720  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  Papert,  Amer.  ser.,  v,  p.  194, 1890. 

is  D' Anville,  map  Amerique  Septentrionale,  1746. 

m  Escalante  (ca.  1776)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  n,  p.  89, 1892. 

is  Vaugondy,  map  Amerique,  1778. 

"  Aicedo,  Die.  Geogr.,  n,  p.  181, 1787. 

"  Kitchin,  map  N.  A.,  1787. 

"  Güssefeld,  Charte  America,  1797. 

»  Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  p.  220, 1854. 

*  Ofiate  (1598)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  citk  p.  101. 
a  D' Anville,  map  N.  A.,  Bolton  ed.,  1752. 

n  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
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According  to  Bandelier,  this  Tano  Tewa  pueblo  ruin  is  situated 
not  on  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  but  on  a  tributary  thereof  called 
Arroyo  de  los  Angeles  or  Arroyo  del  Infierno  [29:44]. 

The  history  of  Galisteo  is  summarized  by  Hodge1  as  follows: 

A  fonner  Tano  [see  Namks  of  Tribbs  and  Peoplbb,  page  576]  pueblo  1}  miles 
northeast  of  the  preeent  hamlet  [29:40]  of  the  same  name.  .  .  .  Identified  by 
Bandelier  (ArchxoL  Inst.  Paper*,  iv,  122,  1892)  with  the  Ximena  of  Coronado, 
wbo  visited  the  vi  1  läge  in  1541,  when  it  consisted  of  30  houses.  Galisteo  wae 
the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission  perhape  as  early  as  1617 — certainly  in  1629 — 
and  in  1680  contained  800  neophytes  and  a  fine  chorch;  San  Christobal  [29:45] 
was  a  visita  at  this  date.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  August  of  the  latter 
year  the  Indiana  of  Galisteo  killed-the  resident  priest,  besides  the  father  custo- 
dian  of  New  Mexico,  the  missionaries  of  San  Marcos  and  Pecos,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  give  warning,  and  several  colonists.  After  the  remaining  Spanish 
colonists  had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  the  Tano  of  Galisteo  removed  to 
Santa  Fe*  and  erected  a  village  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Palace,  but  were  expelled 
by  Vargas  in  1692.  In  1706  the  town  was  reestablished  with  90  Indians  by  the 
governor  of  the  province  under  the  name  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Remedios  de 
Galisteo,  but  it  was  also  called  Santa  Maria.  It  remained  an  inconsiderable 
village  until  between  1782  and  1794,  when  the  inhabitants,  decimated  by  small- 
pox  and  by  the  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Comanche,  removed  to  Santo 
Domingo  pueblo  [29:109],  where  their  descendants  still  live,  preserving  the 
language  of  their  ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal  autonom y.  At  one  time, 
according  to  Bandelier,  Galisteo  probably  had  a  population  of  1,000.  *  In  1712 
it  numbered  110  souls;  in  1748, 50  families,  and  but  52  souls  in  1782,  just  before 
its  abandonment 

Galisteo  is  treated  by  Bandelier. 2 

There  are  at  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109]  a  few  descendants 
of  Galisteo  Indians  who  remember  some  of  the  Galisteo  Tewa 
language.  How  many  there  are  and  whether  they  still  preserve 
their  tribal  autonomy  are  subjects  very  difficult  to  investigate, 
owing  to  the  hostility  and  reticence  of  the  Santo  Domingo  In- 
dians. While  at  Santo  Domingo  in  1908  the  writer  succeeded  in 
interviewing  an  old  woman,  but  only  for  about  two  minutes,  f or 
her  fears  soon  got  the  best  of  her  and  she  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  house  lest  she  be  flogged  by  the  governor  for  giving  him 
Information;  the  door  was  loeked  during  the  rest  of  his  stay 
at  Santo  Domingo.  The  old  woman  stated  that  both  her  father 
and  mother  were  born  at  Galisteo.  She  recalled  the  Galisteo 
words  with  some  hesitation  and  pronounced  some  of  them  with  a 
noticeably  Eeresan  accent.  It  is  pure  good  fortune  that  the 
vocabulary  was  obtained.  In  all,  13  words  were  recorded,  as  fol- 
lows: 


i  Handbook  Inds,  pt.  1,  pp.  481-82, 1907. 
»Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  100-03, 1802. 
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Galisteo  Tewa 

Ordinary  Rio 

1. 

TanuQfi 

TanxiQß 

2. 

We  'y,?n%? 

We'y,m% 

3. 

Tewä  (given 

as 

Tewh 

name    of    lan- 

guage foriner- 

ly    spoken 

at 

Galisteo) 

4. 

j?ja 

j?ja 

5. 

t(Ua 

t<ua 

6. 

T'aniäowä 

T'antäowä 

7. 

y080Q.e 

*08og.e 

8. 

t%qyf 

fqyf 

9. 

^agßjo  (star?) 

Po 

10. 

'agajo 

'aQ.o'jo 

11. 

wi 

fu 

12. 

weje 

tsi 

13. 

sqyqUihd'o 

s^qUiho^o 

Englibh 


Galisteo 

Where  are  you  1  going? 

Tewa 


mother 

father 

Tano  person 

you  1  sit  down! 

sun 

moon 

star 

nose 

eyes 

good-bye 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Galisteo  f orms  are  practically  identi- 
cal  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  villages,  with  exception 
of  Nos.  9, 10, 11, 12, 13.  *ag.ajo  and  sqyquihd'o  show  an  a-  sound 
foranisound.  ^agßjo  was  given  as  meaning  'moon',  doubtless 
by  mistake.  wi  'nose'  and  weje  'eyes'  may  be  the  numerals  for 
4  one'  and  'two',  Tewa  wi  'one',  wije  4two\  Another  woman  of 
Santo  Domingo  talked  a  little  Tewa  to  the  writer,  but  sbe  had 
evidently  learned  it  from  contact  with  the  Tewa  of  the  existing 
pueblos.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  vocabulary  that 
the  Galisteo  language  was  probably  more  like  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  Tewa  than  the  Pecos  language  was  like  Jemez.  The 
woman  called  herseif  a  Tewa  and  a  Tano.  This  brief  Galisteo 
vocabulary  appears  to  be  the  first  Tano  vocabulary  obtained,  and 
is  therefore  iraportant.  Hodge  says  in  a  letter  to  the  writer 
(October,  1908):  "Regarding  the  Tano  proper,  we  really  have 
not  known  anything  about  them,  the  basis  of  their  linguistic 
Classification  being  history  and  tradition,  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

The  Tewa  of  San  Ildef onso  teil  the  f ollowing  story  of  the  aban- 
donment  of  Galisteo.  Some  say  that  Pecos  [29:33]  and  not 
Galisteo  is  the  pueblo  to  which  the  story  applies,  but  trustworthy 
informants  deny  this.  'Pecos  is  sometimes  also  called  Tanuge; 
hence  the  misunderstanding. 

The  ancient  people  of  Galisteo  had  a  snake,  a  big  one  and  black  one,  which 
they  kept  in  the  estufa.  When  they  went  hunting  and  got  game  of  any  kind, 
they  fed  it  to  him.  Mule-deer,  buffalo,  white-tailed  deer,  antelope,  elk,  rab- 
bit,  jackrabbit,  birds — all  these  they  fed  him.  In  return  he  gave  them  any- 
thing that  they  wanted.    Com,  squashes,  chokeeherries,  berriee,  yucca  fruit, 
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cactus  fruit,  Tewa  benies,  moccasins,  leggins,  deerskin  Shirts  he  gave  them. 
One  morning  they  went  to  look  at  him  and  did  not  find  him.  At  midnight  he 
had  gone  out.  Nobody  had  seen  him  issue,  nobody  knew  in  which  direction 
he  had  gone.  They  found  tracks  leading  to  the  arroyo — big  tracks,  and  they 
followed  them.  They  followed  his  track  along  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34],  where 
he  went  along  the  bed.  They  followed  them  to  the  mouth,  where  the  tracks 
went  into  tbe  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

They  went  back  to  their  pueblo  and  they  held  a  meeting  that  next  night. 
And  the  old  men  said  to  the  old  men:  "The  snake  has  gone.  Whatarewe 
going  to  have  of  those  things  which  he  gave  us?  He  has  gone  away.  Now  we 
also  miiBt  be  going  away."  And  they  all  went  down  to  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 
[29:109],  where  they  settled. 

Bandelier  saw  an  Indian  saint-painting  at  Galisteo. 

There  exist  to-day  paintings  on  buffalo  hide  executed  by  Indiana  of  the 
Pueblos.  I  photographed  in  1882  a  picture  of  "  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Begonia"  at 
Galisteo  [29:40],  which  bore  the  date  of  1808.  Artistically,  these  paintings  are 
worthless,  still  they  indicate  progress  over  the  decorations  of  pottery.1 

Galisteo  Pueblo  [29:39]  was  abandoned  sonietime  between  1782 
and  1794  on  account  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Comanche  and  the 
presence  of  smallpox.2 

See  [29:40],  [29:34],  [29:44],  [29:45],  and  Tano  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  576). 
[29:40]  (1)  Eng.  Galisteo  settlement.     (<  Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Galisteo,  see  [29:39]. 

This  is  the  present  Mexican  village  of  Galisteo,  H  miles  west 
of  Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin  [29:39].     How  old  this  settlement  is  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn.     See  [29:39],  [29:34],  [29:44], 
[29:41]  (1)  San  Cristöbal  Arroyo.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  San  Cristöbal  'Saint  Christopher  gulch\ 
=  Eng.  (1).     "  Arroyo  de  San  Cristobal'\8    The  arroyo  takes  its 
name  frdm  the  former  pueblo  of  San  Cristöbal  [29:45],  q.  v. 
[29:42]  (1)  Eng.  Canoncito  nettlement.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
•   (2)  Span.  Canoncito  Mittle  canyon\     =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  a8mall  Mexican  settlement  in  the  canyon  [29:37],  q.  v. 
[29:43]  (1)  Eng.  Kennedy  settlement,  a  family  name.     =  Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Kennedy.     (<  Eng.).     =Eng.  (1). 
This  settlement  has  been  established  since  the  completion  of 
the  railroads. 
[29:44]  (1)  Span.  " Arroyo  de  los  Angeles".4    This  means  4 arroyo  of 
the  angels'.     Cf.  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  "  Arroyo  del  Intierno".4  This  means  'hell  arroyo'. 
Cf.  Span.  (1). 

Two  ridges  parallel  to  each  other,  surmounted  by  shaggy  crests  called  [in 
Span.]  'crestones,'  traverse  the  Galisteo  £>lain  [Santa  Fe  Piain  (LÄrge  Fea- 


i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  J,  p.  218, 189a 
«Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  102,  note,  1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  108. 
«Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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tures),  page  104]  from  east  to  west;  one  of  them  lies  6  miles  south  of  Lamy 
[29:38],  the  other  on  the  southern  limits  of  the  basin  (Santa  Fe  piain  [Large 
Features]).  It  [the  latter]  is  a  bleak  and  arid  level,  just  as  Espejo  has  de- 
scribed  it.  The  northern  base  of  the  northern  creston  is  hugged  by  a  danger- 
ous  torrent,  the  Arroyo  de  los  Angeles,  frequently,  and  more  appropriately, 
called  Arroyo  del  Infierno.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  modern  Galisteo 
settlement  [29:40],  on  the  north  bank  of  this  treacherous  dry  creek,  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Tanos  village  called  Ta-ge  Uing-ge  [29:40],  and  by  the  Spaniards 
Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo.1 

See  [29:34],  [29:39,  [29:40]. 
[29:45]  (1)  TanoTewa"Yam-p'-ham-ba".3  uYamPham-ba"8(given 
as  the  naioe  of  San  Cristöbal  [15:unlocated]).  "  Yam-p'ham-ba".4 
"Pänt-häm-ba".6  "Yamphamba".6  "Yam  Phamba".7  lt  is 
unfortunate  tbat  Bandelier  did  not  obtain  the  etymology  of  this 
name,  as  none  of  the  writer's  informants  have  known  it.  What 
the  real  form  is  we  can  only  conjecture.  Y<bmp%qmbcPa  would 
mean  'narrow  belt  of  willows'  {j&yf  'willows';  p%$  'narrowness' 
'narrow';  \d?a  'belt'  'strip').  Ybmf>abd?a  would  mean  'burst  or 
split  willow  belt'  (jüyf  'willow';  pa  4burst'  'split'  'chopped'; 
hcüa  'belt'  4strip').     See  Santa  Clara  J^yViygi  [15:unlocated]. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Cristöbal.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Cristöbal  fc Saint  Christopher'  .  .  .  =Eng.  (2), 
"Sant  Christöbal'V  "Sant  Chripstobal'V  "Sant  Xpoval",10 
<4SantXupal",lluS.  Christoval",12  " Christo val",18  "SanChris- 
töval'V4  "Christobal",15  "San  Cristobel",16  "San  Cristöval",17 
"  San  Cristoforo",18  "  San  Cristöval".10 

Hodge20  summarizes  our  knowledge  about  this  pueblo  as  f  ollows: 

Once  the  principal  [?]  pueblo  of  the  Tano  [Nahes  of  Trtbes  and  Peoples, 
page  576],  situated  between  Galisteo  [29:40]  and  Pecos  [29:44],  8anta  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  natives  of  this  pueblo  and  of  San  Lazaro  [29:52]  were  forced 
by  hostilities  of  the  Apache,  the  eastern  Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  100, 1892. 

*Ibid.,pt.i,p.  125, 1890. 

»Ibid.,ptn,p.8S. 

«Ibid.,  p.  108. 

•Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 

•Hewett,  General  View,  p.  697, 1905  (following  Bandelier). 

'Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908  (following  Bandelier). 

»Sosa  (1691)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xv,  p.  251  et  seq.,  1871. 

•  Ofiate  (1698),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  114. 

»Ibid.,  P-  259. 

« Ibid.,  p.  268. 

"  D* Anvllle,  Map  Amor.  Septentrionale,  1746. 

"Crepy,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  ca.  1783. 

m  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i,  p.  557, 1786. 

u  Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 

"  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  220, 1867. 

«  Bandelier  in  ArcJucol.  Inst.  Papers,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  101, 1881. 

»  Columbui  Memorial  Vofc  p.  156, 1893. 

»  Twitcbell  in  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 

»Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  428, 1910. 
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transfer  their  puebloe  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  [ll:8an  Juan  Pueblo], 
where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  namee  (Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N. 
Mex.,  p.  186,  1889).  [See  San  Cristöbal  [15:unloeated]  and  San  Lazaro  [15: 
nnlocated];  see  also  map  29A].  This  removal  (which  was  more  strictly  to  a 
place  called  Pueblito  [10:25],  near  the  present  Potrero  [15:unlocated]}  about 
2  mile8  east  of  Santa  Cruz  [15:19],  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  [15:18]  ),  occurred 
after  the  pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the 
nativee  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new  locality.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned  in  1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and  was  finally  deserted  in  1696,  after 
the  murder  of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year.  Most  of  their  descend- 
ants  are  now  living  among  the  Hopi  of  Arizona. 

Bandelier  says  of  San  Cristöbal: 

East  of  Galisteo  [29:39],  on  the  borders  of  the  basin  [Santa  Fe  Piain  (Large 
Features),  page  1Ö4],  in  a  pictureeque  Valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  supplied 
with  permanent  water,  stand  the  ruins  of  Yam-p'ham-ba  or  San  Cristöbal 
(plate  i,  ßg.  22  [of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  pt  n,  1892]).  It  was  inhabited 
until  1680,  and  formed  a  '  visita'  dependent  upon  the  parish  of  Galisteo  [29:39]; 
and  in  that  year  it  had  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Tanos  of  San  Cristöbal  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz 
[15:19]  .  .  .  as  already  related.  Mostof  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Moquie  [Hopi].  On  the  other  aide  of  the  Arroyo  de  San  Cristöbal 
[29:41],  which  runs  at  the  footof  the  gentle  slope  on  which  the  pueblo  Stands, 
lies  another  group  of  ruins.  The  pueblo  proper  still  shows  many  of  its  walls, 
and  it  is  piain  to  see  that  they  were  generali y  0.27  m.  (11  inches)  thick,  and 
made  of  thin  plates  of  sandstone.  The  second  min,  which  lies  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  the  other,  is  reduced  to  compact  mounds  of  earth.  The  stream 
[29:41]  has  manifestly  carried  away  a  part  of  it,  but  it  is  not  possible  to* 
determine  whether  this  occurred  recently  or  in  olden  times.  The  appearance 
of  the  mounds  denotes  long  decay,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  older  than  the 
historic  San  Cristöbal.  There  are  two  estufas,  while  the  village  proper  shows 
but  one;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  the  only  one,  as  not  all  the 
estufas  were  round,  and  not  all  were  subterraneous.  Still,  the  round  form 
seems  to  have  been  the  'archaic'  one,  where  it  was  possible  to  excavate  for  the 
purpose.  I  suspect  that  the  group  of  mounds  southwest  of  the  principal  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  an  older  village,  abandoned  prior  to  the  other.  The  church 
was  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  pueblo,  thin  plates  of  sandstone,  but  the 
walls  were  more  substantial.  In  1882  the  rear  part  of  it  was  still  stand ing  to 
the  height  of  about  four  meters.  It  is  a  chapel  only,  measuring  16.0  by  7.4 
meters  (52J  by  24J  feet).  In  front  of  it  lies  a  churchyard,  and  other  buildings 
seem  to  have  been  appended  to  it  on  the  south.  The  main  pueblo  Stands 
between  the  chapel  and  the  more  ruined  vestigee  on  the  south  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:41],  another  indication  that  the  latter  were  forsaken  at  an  earlier  date, 
perhaps  before  San  Cristöbal  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The  first 
authentic  visit  by  a  Spaniard  was  made  in  1690,  by  Gaspar  Castafio  de  Sosa, 
who  gave  the  village  the  name  by  which  it  still  continues  to  be  known.1 
San  Cristöbal  lies  in  what  might  be  called  a  sheltered  nook.  There  is  little 
cultivable  ground  contiguous  to  it,  but  at  a  very  short  distance,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Galisteo  piain  [Santa  Fe  Piain  (Large  Features),  page  104],  there  is  tillable 
•land  that  can  also  be  irrigated.  The  site  is  not  favorable  for  Observation,  but 
the  heights  surrounding  it  afford  good  lookouts.  For  defense  the  houses  had 
to  Suffice,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  double  stone  wall  connecting  several  of 

1  "Memoria  del  Descubrimiento,  p.  247  et  seq."— Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  101, 1892. 
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the  edificee.     On  the  whole,  the  buildings  eeem  to  have  been  einaller  than. 
usual,  and  nowhere  could  I  eee  indieations  of  greater  height  than  two  stories. 
It  has  in  fact  the  appearance  of  a  pueblo  of  to-day;  whereas  the  ruins  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  arroyo  belong  to  the  compact,  older  pueblo  type.1 

Doctor  Spinden  states  that  he  reached  San  Cristöbal  by  driving 
south  from  Lamy  [29:38]  over  a  private  ranch  road  about  5  miles. 
He  says  that  the  ruin  is  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:41],  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  church  are  on  the  same  side. 

Bandelier  also  noticed  stone  inclosures  at  San  Cristöbal,  refer- 
ence  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  quotation  from  that  author 
under  [29:52]  (S). 

Bandelier  noticed  these  inclosures  at  [29:79]  also. 

See  San  Cristöbal  [15:unlocated],  San  Lazaro  [29:49],  and  [15:un- 
located],  Tsszwcui  [15:24],  JiyVqygi  [15:unlocated],   Ok'omboui 
[15:unlocated],  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples),  p.  576, 
and  Hano  [Unmapped]. 
[29:46]  (1)  Eng.- Jara  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Jara  'willow  gulch'.  =Eng.  (1).  '  'Arroyo 
Jara."2 

This  gulch  is  said  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of  Santa  Fe,  to  enter 
Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]  slightly  below  Kennedy  [29:43]. 
[29:47]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Tze-man  Tu-o."8  This  name  is  not  known  to 
the  writer's  informants;  they  can  not  etymologize  it  or  even  make 
plausible  suggestions  as  to  its  meaning.  Tseiwnto'P*  would  mean 
4 place  where  the  eagle's  hand  or  claw  is  inside  or  in'  (tse  'eagle'; 
m4r)f  4hand';  to  4to  be  in';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix). 

(2)  Span.  "Pueblo  Colorado."8  This  means  4red  pueblo',  but 
why  this  name  is  applied  is  not  stated  by  Bandelier. 

On  the  southern  border  of  the  Galisteo  basin  [Santa  Fe  piain  [Large  Feat- 
ures, page  104]]  there  are  three  more  ruins,  lying  in  a  line  from  east  to  west.  I 
visited  none  of  these,  but  theTanos  of  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  who  claim  that 
they  were  vi  Hages  of  their  tribe,  gave  me  their  names.  The  Pueblo  Colorado 
was  called  Tze-man  Tu-o;  the  Pueblo  Blanco  [29:48]  bore  the  name  of  Ka-ye  Pu; 
the  next  [29:50]  was  called  She",  and  they  are  all  within  3  to  5  miles  south 
and  southeast  of  the  town  of  Galisteo  [29:40].  From  descriptions  by  persons 
who  have  seen  them  frequently  1  gather  that  they  belonged  to  the  eommunal 
type,  and  were  villages  of  reasonable  size  for  Pueblos.  I  have  seen  some  arti- 
ficial  objecto  purporting  to  have  come  from  these  ruins  oonsisting  of  stone  axes 
and  coarsely  glazed  pottery.8 

The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately ;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  ruins  in  order  from  east  to  west. 
Cf.  [29:48]  and  [29:50]. 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  10&-105, 1892. 

'  U.  S.  Oeological  Survey,  Reconnaiflsance  Map,  New  Mexico,  Lamy  sheet,  1894, 

'Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  106. 
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[29:48]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Ka-ye  Pu."1  This  name  is  not  known  to  the 
writer's  informants;  they  can  not  etymologize  it,  but  suggest  that 
the  first  part  is  perhaps  intended  for  Tcaje  'fetish'  4idol';  "Pu" 
might  be  iorpu  6base'  4rump'  4root',  for  pu  4jack  rabbit',  or  for 
any  of  many  otber  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  Span. 44  Pueblo  Blanco." l  This  means  4  white  pueblo' .  The 
reasön  that  this  name  is  applied  is  not  stated  by  Bändel ier.  See 
quotation  from  Bandelier  under  [29:47]  (2). 

The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately ;  it  is  assumed 
that  Bandelier  names  the  three  villages  in  order  from  east  to  west. 
Cf.  [29:47]  and  [29:50]. 

[29:49]  Span.  "Arroyo  del  Chorro.,,a  This  means  4arroyo  of  the  jet 
of  water'  or  4 arroyo  of  the  gushing  water'.  Why  the  name  is 
applied  is  not  known. 

None  of  the  maps  locate  an  arroyo  by  this  name,  but  according 
to  a  description  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz  of  Santa  Fe,  it  is  certainly 
the  same  as  the  long  nameless  arroyo  shown  on  certain  maps.8 
The  arroyo  shown  on  [29]  is  copied  from  the  two  maps  referred 
to.  It  seems  clear  that  the  arroyo,  or  a  branch  of  it,  begins 
between  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]  and  the  Golden  Mountains 
[29:73],  and  is  therefore  the  same  arroyo  as  that  on  which  Pueblo 
Largo  [29:51]  is  situated.  For  Bandeliers  description  of  Pueblo 
Largo,  see  [29:51]  (2).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  excerpt 
Bandelier  does  not  even  State  definitely  whether  the  arroyo  on 
which  Pueblo  Largo  [29:51]  is  situated  is  the  same  as  the  chief 
arroyo  of  the  canada  mentioned.  No  name  is  given  to  either 
arroyo  or  canada,  and  one  is  left  to  conjecture  where  they  have 
their  outlets.  An  examination  of  the  maps  and  Information 
obtained  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz  have  led  to  placing  the  arroyo 
and  pueblos  tentatively  on  [29].     Sge  [29:51]  and  [29:52]. 

[29:50]  Tano  Tewa  44  Ch6";4  not  identified  by  Bandelier  with  [29:50] 
though  it  is  evidently  the  same.  44  Pueblo  de  Sh6".5  "Sh6'\° 
This  name  is  not  known  to  my  informants;  they  suggest  that  it 
may  be  for  fJe  fc  ladder '  4  stairway ,'  but  they  never  have  heard  of 
a  pueblo  ruin  so  called.  There  is  no  noun  in  Tewa  which  has  the 
form  fe,  but  there  are  many  words  which  begin  in  &,  6,  tf,  or 
ff,  and  have  a  similar  vowel. 

See  quotation  from  Bandelier,  containing  reference  to  Sh6, 
under  [29:47)  (2). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  106, 1892. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

«  U.  S.  Geographica!  8urveys  Weet  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas 
Bheet  No.  77,  Expeditiona  of  1874,  '75,  '76,  '77  and  '78.  U.  S.  Qeological  Survey,  Reconnateance 
Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  aheet,  1892. 

* "  Dilixencias  aobre  la  aolizitud  del  cnerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Pray  Qerönimo  de  la  Llana,  1769  MS-, 
yol.5,"  cited  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  259,  note. 

»  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201,  1885. 

'Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  106,  1892. 
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The  ruin  is,  of  course,  located  only  approximately ;  it  is  assumed 
tbat  Bandelier  names  the  three  villages  in  order  from  east  to 
west.  Cf.  [29:47],  [29:48]. 
[29:51]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "Hishi'V  "Hish-i".2  This  name  is  not 
known  to  the  informants.  It  is  suspected  that  it  is  Bandelier's 
spelling  for  he'ji?*  (mine^al  gender,  sing.)  or  he^jiyj9  (vegetal 
gender,  sing.)  ' long';  'Qywihe'jir)f  would  mean  'long  pueblo' 
(Jqywi  'pueblo'),  being  an  exact  translation  of  Span.  (2),  below. 
(2)  Span.  "Pueblo  Largo".8  This  means'long  pueblo';  cf. 
Tano  Tewa  (1),  above. 

The  Galisteo  piain  [Santa  Fe  Piain  (Large  Features),  page  104 J  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  de  Dolores  [Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]];  south  of 
this  mountain  rises  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [Golden  Mountains  [29:73]]; 
and  a  long  waterless  Valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  separates  the  two 
ranges.  This  arid  cafiada  is  partly  covered  with  coniferous  trees,  though  in 
most  places  it  is  grassy,  and  haunted  by  antelopes. 

A  little  beyond  theentrance  to  it  lies  the  *  Pueblo  Largo',  called  by  the 
Tanos  [of  Santo  Domingo]  Hish-i, — a  large  ruin  indicating  a  considerable  vil- 
lage  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  mountain  torrent  f[29:49]?].  The  main  por- 
tion  of  the  ruins  is  to  the  north  oKhe  arroyo,  and,  asat  San  Oistobal  [29:49], 
the  water  has  washed  it,  chiefly  on  the  south  side,  exposing  some  of  the  rooms. 
They  are  usually  2.8  to  3.6  m.  long  by  2.1  to  2.8  m.  wide  (average  in  feet,  9J 
by  7);  the  walls  are  0.25  m.  (10  inches)  thick,  made  of  thin  plates  of  sand- 
stone.  The  village  formed  several  quadrangles,  and  it  may  have  accommo- 
dated  1,500  people,  upon  the  suppoedtion  that  both  sides  of  the  arroyo  were 
occupied  simultaneously. 

The  southern  ruins,  however,  show  more  and  apparenüy  longer  decay  than 
the  northern,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  for  Hish-i  any  comparatively  large 
population.  At  least  five  estufas  can  be  detected  within  the  Squares  of  large 
court-yards  formed  by  the  edifices.  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  tbese 
estofas  there  is  a  very  peculiar  arrangement  of  ten  stones,  in  three  parallel 
lines. 

The  stones  are  parallelopipeds,  or  prisms  about  0.75  m.  (34  inches)  long  by 
0.30  to  0.40  wide,  and  0.20  to  0.30  broad.  Two-thirds  of  their  length  is  set  in 
the  ground  so  that  only  about  0.25  m.  protrudes;  they  stand  at  quite  regulär 
intervals  and  two  of  them  are  connected  by  a  row  of  smaller  stones  set  on 
edge.  Their  proximity  to  an  estufa  renders  the  presenoe  and  arrangement  of 
these  slabs  mysterious,  but  they  resemble  common  headstones  on  graves, 
Still,  I  could  not  ascertain  that  anything  had  been  discovered  beneath  one  of 
them  which  has  been  excavated.  Their  shape  was  not  artificial,  but  due  to 
natural  cleavage  alone,  as  1  satisfied  myself  by  inspecting  a  rocky  hill  near  by, 
where  ledges  of  the  eame  material  crop  out. 

Whether  the  Pueblo  Largo  was  occupied  within  historical  ümes  I  am  unable 
to  answer.  In  1630  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides  stated  that  the  Tanos  occupied 
five  pueblos.4    This  number  [five  pueblos]  agrees  with  the  historically  known 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1890;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1906. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  106, 1892. 

« Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  126;  pt.  ii,  p.  106,  Hewett,  op.cit. 

*"  Memorial,  p.  24.  Heascribesto  the  Tanos  4,000  souls.  I  hold  this  estlmate  to  be  reasonable, 
although  probably  a  little  above  the  trae  number.  Eight  hundred  inhabitant«  isa  high  average."— 
Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pt.  n,  p.  107. 
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villages  of  the  Tanos,  provided  8an  Marcos  \j£unf%y<p)w$tj\  [29:unlocated]] 
and  the  Cienega  [29:22]  were  inhabited  by  them,  and  not  by  the  Queres 
[Reresans].  If,  however,  San  Marcos  and  the  Cienega  belonged  to  the  latter 
tribe,  there  wonld  be  room  for  Hish-i  aniong  the  historical  Settlements.1 

See  [29:49.] 
[29:52]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  "I-pe-re'\*  "Ipera".8  The  Tewa  in- 
formanta  do  not  know  this  name  and  cannot  suggest  even  a 
plausible  etymology.  Tewa  Hp%e*iJ  means  4he  breathed  it  out' 
(H  4he'  4it';  p'eJbi^io  exhale').  Pe-ii  means  4to  lose',  but  a  form 
^ipedi  is  not  possible.  All  sorts  of  pronunciations  of  Bandelier's 
"I-pe-re"  have  been  used  with  the  Tewa,  but  they  can  make  noth- 
ing of  it. 

(2)  Span.  "San  Lazaro".4  "S.  Lazaro".5  "S*  Lazarus".6 
"San  Cäzaro".7  "San  Lazaro".8  44San  Lasaro".9  The 
name  means  4  Saint  Lazarus9. 

Six  miles  west  of  Galisteo  [29:40],  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  pictnresque 
Sierra  del  Real  de  Dolores  [29:unlocated],  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Chorro  [29:49],  stand  the  rnins  of  I-pe-re,  or  San  Lazaro,  another 
Tanoe  [Tano]  village,  which  was  abandoned  after  the  uprising  in  1680  and 
ne ver  occupied  again.  The  three  historic  puebloe  of  the  Galisteo  group  [  [29 :  45] , 
[29:39],  and  [29:52]]  thns  stand  in  a  iine  from  east  to  west  11  miles  long. 
The  groond  aroond  San  Lazaro  is  mach  broken.  The  ruin  Stands  on  bluffe  that 
are  not  abrupt,  and  the  arroyo  [29:49]  winde  around  tbeir  base.  The  dispo- 
sition  of  thebollding8  is  similar  to  that  at  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  traces  of 
stone  walle  connecting  them  with  each  other  are  visible.  It  seems  to  have 
been  smaller  than  either  Galisteo  [29:39]  or  San  Cristobal  [29:45],  and  was 
built  of  stones.  The  honses  were  so  disposed  as  partly  to  encompass  an  ellip- 
tical  enclosnre  of  stone  ballt  around  a  slight  depression.  The  perimiter  of  the 
enclosure  is  about  140  meters  (460  feet).  Only  two  buildings  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  depression  which  the  wall  surrounds  are 
still  two  circular  sunken  areas  of  small  dimensions.  At  San  Cristobal  [29:45] 
there  are  also,  in  connecüon  with  some  of  the  mounds,  enclosures  made  of 
roughly  piled  stones.  I  can  only  suggest  a  probable  object  of  these  unusnal 
structures.  The  Tanoe  poesessed  flocks,  mostly  sheep,  and  the  enclosures  may 
have  served  for  keeping  them  in  safety  over  night  Quite  analogous  enclos- 
ures of  stones,  usually  reared  against  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  mesa  or  other  height, 
so  as  to  require  building  only  three  sides,  are  made  by  shepherds  in  treeless 
districts.  The  stone  enclosures  at  San  Lazaro  and  San  Cristobal  [29:49]  may 
have  been  constructed  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  villages  were  very  much 
exposed  to  attacks  by  the  Apaches  from  the  side  of  the  plains  as  well  as  from 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Galisteo  basin  Santa  Fe  piain  [Large  Features, 
page  104]] l0. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  106, 107  and  not«,  1892. 

•  Ibid.,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1S90;  pt.  n,  pp.  83,  105. 

» Hewett:  General  View,  p.  507,  1905;  Communantes,  p.  88,  1908. 
«  Vetancnrt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mez.,  pt.  m,  p.  324, 1871. 

•  D'  AnTille,  Map  Amte.  Septentrionale,  1746. 

•  Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 

»  Bandelier  In  Riten,  N.  Mex.,  p.  201, 1885. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125,  1890;  pt.  n,  88,  105,  1892;  Hewett:  General  View,  op.  cit., 
CommnnauteA,  p.  32. 

•  Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  92, 1891. 

u  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  105-06. 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz  of  Santa  Fe,  who  is  familiär  with  San  Lazaro 
Puebloruin,  makes  the  statement  that  it  lieson  thearroyo  [29:49], 
2  miles  south  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62],  A  short  distance  north- 
east  of  the  ruin,  according  to  Mr.  Yontz,  there  is  a  cave  45  feet 
high,  which  extends  inward  25  feet.  Mr.  Yontz  says  that  this 
cave  is  well  known  to  the  Mexicans  who  live  in  the  vicinity.  This 
may  be  what  Bandelier  refers  to  when  he  says:  u  Sacrificial  caves 
are  spoken  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]." l 

For  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  San  Lazaro  people  af ter 
the  abandonment  of  their  pueblo,  see  [15:24]  and  [29:45].    See  also 
[29:49]  and  Tano  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peofles,  page  576). 
[29:53]  (1)  Eng.  Cerrillos  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cerrillos '  the  hüls ',  ref erring  to  [29:54].  =  Eng.  (1.) 
"Cerrillos."3  "Los  Cerrillos."8 

This  settlement  is  said  to  antedate  the  building  of  the  railroad, 
and  to  be  the  nearest  railroad  Station  to  the  Turquoise  Mines 
[29:55].  See  [29:54]  and  Petrified  forest  somewhere  south  of 
Cerrillos  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:54]  (1)  Kuns%Piys  w turquoise  mountainis'  Qcunf%  'turquoise;' 
piyf  L  mountain '  '  large  hill ').  =  Cochiti  (2).  So  named  because 
of  the  presence  of  turquoise  [29:55]. 

(2)  Cochiti  ptfwamekofg  i  turquoise  mountains '  {fo  warne  i  tur- 
quoise ';  Jcöfg  fc  mountain ').  =Tewa  (1).  So  called  because  of  the 
presence  of  turquoise  at  [29:55], 

(3)  Eng.  Cerrillos  Hills.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (4).  Perhaps 
thought  of  by  most  people  as  being  named  from  the  settlement 
[29:53],  although  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

(4)  Span.  Los  Cerrillos  4the  hüls'  'the  little  mountains.' 
=  Eng.  (3).  Bandelier4  speaks  of  "the  Cerrillos  .  .  .  rieh  in 
ore,  and  containing  beautiful  green  and  blue  turquoises."    See 

•    [29:53],  J29:55]. 
[29:55]  (1)  Kunf%?i&e,  Runj>sehxqn4iwe  'place  of  turquoise'  4 place 
where  turquoise  is  dug'  Qcunf%  'turquoise';  Hwe  locative;  Tcqyf 
'to  dig').     =  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (3).  Eng.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  f&wamekotfu  'turquoise  mountainous  place' 
{f(? warne  'turquoise';  leo  as  in  Vot%e  'mountain';  t/u  locative). 
=Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Turquoise  Mines.     =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Las  Minas  de  Turquesa,  Las  Minas  de  Chalchihuite 
'the  turquoise  mines'.     =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

This  is  the  famous  place  of  turquoise  mines,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  place  in  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  in  New  Mexico  where 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  115,  1892. 

•Ibid.,  p.  108,  1892. 

»  newett,  Communaute\  p.  88, 1908. 

*  In  Paper*  Archmol.  Inst.  Amcr.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  39, 1881. 
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turquoise,  valued  so  highly  by  the  Pueblo  Indians,  is  found.  The 
turquoise  deposits  are  said  to  have  belonged  f ormerly  to  the  Tano 
Tewa  and  adjacent  Keresans,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Marcos  Pueblo  [Kunfs^qrywjjceji  [29:unlocatedJ|.  Strings  of  tur- 
quoise beads  still  form  a  Standard  of  value  f or  trading.  Although 
deprived  of  the  turquoise  deposits  by  the  whites,  Indians,  especially 
from  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  are  said  to  sneak  to  the  locality  of 
the  mines  at  night  and  try  to  steal  turquoise  from  the  dumps.  The 
mines  are  3  miles  north  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  They  are  said  to  be 
the  property  of  the  American  Turquoise  Company.  Some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  mines  are  the  Tiffany,  Cash  Entry,  and  Bluebell. 
Bandelier  says  of  the  turquoise  deposits  and  mines: 

The  inferior  kalaite,  met  with  in  New  Mexico,  was  liked  as  well  [by  the 
Indians]  as  the  bluest  turquoise  from  Asia  Minor  would  have  been.1 

The  Tanos  held  the  veins  of  turquoise,  or  kalaite,  at  the  Cerrillos  [[29:53] 
or  [29:54]],  about  20  miles  southwest  of  the  present  Santa  F6  [29:5].2 
.  Nearßan  Marcos  [Kunfx'Qywikqi  [29:unlocated]]  lies  the  celebrated  local- 
ity of  Callaite,  called  popularly  the  'turquoise  mines'.  The  turquoises  are 
imbedded  in  a  white  porphyritic  rock,  and  a  high  authority  on  gems,  Mr. 
George  F.  Kuns,  has  informed  me  that  the  New  Mezican  turquoise  bears 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  than  to  the  Pereian  specimens  of  that 
mineral.  Beautiful  stones  have  been  found  occasionally;3  also  very  large 
masses  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  Tanos  of  Santo  Domingo  regard  them- 
selves  as  the  owners  of  the  site,  and  visit  it  frequently  to  procure  the  stones 
that  are  so  mjuch  esteemed  by  them.  As  to  the  populär  belief  in  ancient 
mining  of  turquoises,  it  is,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  a  myth.  The 
Tanos  obtained  the  mineral  by  knock ing  it  out  of  the  rock  with  stone  mauls, 
axes,  and  hammers,  many  of  which  have  been  found  in  this  locality.  They  also 
dug  and  burrowed,  but  their  excavations  were  made  at  random,  and  went  but 
lfttle  beneath  the  surface.  Still  less  did  the  Spaniards  compel  the  Indians 
to  •mine'  the  turquoise  for  them.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  by  the 
whites  to  the  green  and  blue  stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  comparatively  rare; 
since  they  regarded  the  New  Mexican  callaite  as  of  a  base  quality,  and 
therefore  as  of  no  commercial  value.4    Nevertheless,  the  turquoises  of  the 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  14,  1890. 

«Ibid.,  p.  163. 

«"Some  exceptionally  handsome  ones  are  in  possession  of  my  friend,  Abraham  Spiegelbcrg,  in 
Santa  FeV'— Ibid.,  note. 

*'This  wacalready  noticedby  the  membere  of  Coronado's  expedition.  (Relation  dcl  Sweso  de  la 
Jornada,  p.  320.)  It  is  stränge  that  none  of  the  chroniclers  of  that  journey  mention  the  turquoise 
locality  at  Cerillos.  Neither  does  Espejo,  whojrisited  the  Tanos.  Castano  (Memoria,  p.  248)  speaks 
of  the  mineral  (ores)  found  there  by  some  of  his  men:  •  Truxo  metales  mui  buenos,  al  parecer.' 
Ofiate  also  is  silent,  or  at  least  makes  no  account  of  the  green  stones.  In  the  documents  of  1636,  con- 
ceniing  the  violent  strife  then  going  on  between  Governor  Marti nez  de  Baeza  and  the  Franciscan 
priests  in  New  Mexico,  the  latter  accuse  him  of  collecting  tribute  in  an  abusive  manner;  but  they 
mention  only  piflon  nnts,  hides,  and  cotton  mantles.  Fray  Pedro  Zambrano,  Carta  al  Virey,  MS. 
Fray  Antonio  de  Ybargaray,  Carta  al  Virey,  MS.:  *  Porque  desde  que  entro  en  el  goulerno  solamte  a 
atendido  ä  su  aprouechamiento,  y  este  congran  exceso  y  dafio  de  todas  estas  prouinas  en  el  trabajo 
excesivo  que  a  dado  ä  estos  pobres  reden  combertidos  en  mucha  cantidad  de  mantas.  y  paramentos 
que  a  mandado  hazer  y  pintar,  y  assimismo  cantidad  de  camicas  que  les  a  echo  buscar  y  resgatar,  y 
cantidad  de  Pifiones  que  les  a  echo  a  carrear.'  Carta  al  Virey,  drt  Custodia  y  de  loa  Deflnidore*  del 
Nuevo  Mexieo,  MS.  Fray  Andres  Suarez,  Carta  ä  su  Magestad,  Nambe\  October  23d,  1647,  MS.  In  none 
of  these  severe  aecusations  againat  the  governors  is  the  mining  of  turquoises  or  of  any  other  mineral 
mentioned;  neither  do  the  Indians  themaelves  speak  of  it  in  their  depositions  of  the  years  1680,  and 
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Oerillos  were  quite  a  resource  for  the  Tanos,  so  far  as  aboriginal  commerce 
went.1 

The  turquoise  deposits  of  this  locality  are  discussed  in  a  min- 
eralogical  way  by  Waldemar  Lindgren.3  On  page  164  of  the  work 
here  referred  to  is  a  map  of  the  Cerillos  [29:53],  Ortiz  [29:62], 
and  San  Pedro  [29:77]  mining  districts.  On  page  163  it  is  stated: 
uAt  the  north  end  of  the  Cerillos  Hills  [29:54]  is  the  Tiffany  tur- 
quoise mine  which  has  produced  considerable  quantities  of  this 
gem."  The  Indiana  pay  much  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  tur- 
quoise, but  little  to  the  color.  The  locality  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  names  of  [29:54]  and  San  Marcos  Pueblo  ruin 
{Kunf&Qywikgi  [29  :unlocated]),  q.  v.  See  also  Turquoise,  under 
Minerals. 
[29:56]  fssgfkuW qn4iwe  4  place  where  the  white  stone  is  äug'  (ts& 
'whiteness'  'white';  hu  'stone';  k%Qyf  'todig';  Hwe  locative). 
The  informants  believe  that  fssßhu  is  the  same  as  tss^gilcw  'gyp- 
sum'  (see  under  Minerals^,  but  are  not  sure.  They  say  that 
this  place  is  called  always  Tss&lcu-. 

Tewa  and  Keresan  Indians  visit  this  place,  getting  there  white 
stone,  which  is  used  for  whitewashing  the  walls  of  pueblo  houses. 
The  place  is  described  as  a  gulch  entering  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34] 
from  the  north,  about  half-way  between  Cerrillos  [29:53]  and 
Domingo  [29:60].  Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  has  visited  the  place, 
which  he  describes  as  follows:  "The  gypsum  gulch  is  very  steep 
and  deep.  There  are  white  and  also  red  rocks  along  it.  A  longer 
gulch  enters  the  Galisteo  Creek  [29:34]  from  the  north  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  gypsum  gulch."  Of.  [29:28]. 
[29:57]  (1)  Eng.  Rosario  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rosario  'rosary'.     =Eng.  (1). 

This  settlement  consists  of  a  section-house  and  a  couple  of 
other  houses  by  the  railroad  on  the  north  side  of  Galisteo  Creek 
[29:34].  Mr.  Fleischer  states  that  it  is  a  short  distance  below 
the  gypsum  gulch  [29:56], 

1681.  Diario  de  la  Retirada,  fol.  82.  Interrogatorios  de  varins  Indios  de  los  Pueblos  Alzadot,  1681,  MS. 
Otermin,  Ynterrogatorto  de  Pregunias,  1681,  M8.  Also  Declaraeion  de  vn  Indio  Picuri,  1688,  MS.  In 
1626,  Fray  Gerdnimo  de  Zarate  8almeron  wrote  about  the  turquoises  of  New  Mexico,  Rclacionc*  de 
todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  se  han  visto  y  sttbido,  MS.,  par.  84 :  *  Y  minas  de  Chalchihuites 
que  los  Yndios  beneflclan  desde  su  gentilidad,  que  para  ellos  son  Dlamantes  y  piedras  preclosas.  De 
todo  esto  se  den  los  Espafioles  que  alla  estan.'  The  term  *  minas',  in  older  Spanlsh,  is  used  to  deslg- 
nate  the  localities  where  minerals  are  found,  equivalent  to  the  Germ  an  •  Fundorte,'  and  not  worked 
mines,  In  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  French.  This  has  caused  a  misunderstanding  which 
misled  the  majority  of  prospectors.  Vetancurt,  Crönica,  p.  286 :  '  Hay  minas  de  plata,  de  cobre,  de 
azabache,  de  piedra  imana,  y  una  de  talco  transparente  &  modo  de  yeso,  que  lo  sacan  como  tablaa, 
y  adornan  las  ventanas  con  ellas  como  si  fueran  de  cristal.'  No  mention  is  made  of  turquoises. 
Benavides,  Memorial,  1680,  p.  44  :  '  Toda  esta  gente  [the  Pueblos]  .  .  .  con  gargantillas  y  oregeras  de 
turquesas,  que  tienen  minas  dellas,  y  las  labran,  aunque  imperfectameute.'— Bakdeliik,  Final 
Report,  pt.  n,  p.  94,  note,  1892. 

i  Ibid.,  pp.  93-94  and  notes. 

»Otp  Deposits  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  163-64, 166-67, 1910. 
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[29:58]  Santo  Domingo  "Gi-pu-y"  Pueblo  ruin,  see  [28:117]. 
[29:59]  Span.  Hoya  de  la  Piedra  Parada  cdell  of  the  standing  rock'. 
What  rock  is  referred  to  is  not  known.    This  dell  is  south  or 
southeast  of  Span.  Hoya  Apache  [29:30]. 
[29:60]  Domingo  settlement,  see  [28:115], 
[29:61]  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  see  [28:109]. 
[29:62]  (1)  Eng.  Ortiz  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Ortiz,  a  Span,  family  name.     =Eng.  (1). 
This  settlement  appears  to  give  one  of  the  names  to  the  moun- 
tains  [29:72]. 
[29:63]  Cochiti  Kdtftfafdma  Pueblo  ruin,  see  [28:102]. 
[29:64]  Borrego  Creek,  see  [28:104]. 
[29:65]  (1)  SanFelipe(?)  "Comitre."1 

'La  Provincia  de  los  Cheree  [Keresans]  con  los  pueblos de  Castixes,  llamados 
Sant  Phelipe  y  de  Comitre. '  We  find  here  in  a  corrupted  form  the  Indian 
names  both  of  the  pueblo  [29:66]  and  of  the  round  mesa  [29.-65]  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stood.  'Castixes'  is  a  corruptdon  of  Kat-ist-ya,  and  'Comitre* 
Stands  for  Ta-mi-ta.  The  error  was  probably  made  in  copying  the  document 
for  the  press.2 

(2)  San  Felipe  " Ta-mi-ta."8  From  what  Bandelier  states,4  it  is 
evident  tbat  he  obtained  this  name  and  the  tradition  in  which  it 
occurs  from  a  San  Felipe  informant.     No  etymology  is  given. 

This  is  a  small,  black  mesa,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  north  of 
Tunque  Arroyo  [29:70].  "The  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta,  a  height  in  the 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  nearly  opposite  San  Felipe  [29:69],  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande."4  See  [29:61]. 
[29:66]  (1)  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  Kätftfaföma  4old  San  Felipe' 
(Kätftfa  'San  Felipe  Pueblo';  föina  *old'),  according  to  Ban- 
delier, althongh  the  present  writer  did  not  get  Information  to  that 
effect  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  [29:63].  See  quoted  forms  under 
[29:69]. 

(2)  Span.  San  Felipe  4  Saint  Philip'.  See  quoted  forms  under 
[29:69]. 

Bandelier  has  determined  that  this  is  a  historical  yillage  of  the 
San  Felipe  Indiana,  having  been  abandoned  by  them  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  Century.  According  to  the  same  authority  it  was 
the  ßecond  pueblo  of  Kätftfa  of  the  San  Felipe  Indiana.  Only 
a  paragraph  from  Bandelier  is  here  quoted;  the  reader  is  referred 
to  [29:69]  for  a  f ulier  treatment  of  San  Felipe  and  its  former 
sites. 

Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [29: 66]  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[29 :65] .    The  village,  the  church,  and  its  convent  have  completely  disappeared. 

i Obediencla  y  Vanalaje  de  San  Juan  Baptist*  (1508),  p.  114,  quoted  and  identined  with  "  Ta-mi-ta" 
by  Bandelier,  final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 
«Bandelier,  ibid. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  188-90. 
«Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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The  floods  of  the  Tunque  [29:70],  on  the  northem  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  thoee  of  the  Bio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.  Pot- 
sherds  may  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  the  fielde  near  by,  or  on  the  sandy 
hillocks;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any.  Only  tradition 
and  docnmentary  information  enable  us  to  identify  the  place.1 

See  [28:102],  [29:68],  [29:69],  [29:66]. 
[29:67]  (1)  Tsiwiii,  Tsiwiiikwaje,  Tstfcwaje  'basalt  point'  'basalt 
point  height'  'basalt  height'  {ts\  'basalt';  v>im  '  horizontall  v 
projecting  point';  Jcwaje  'height').  The  form  Tsivnud  refers 
especially  to  the  projecting  point  of  mesa  where  the  ruin  [29:68] 
Stands.     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3). 

(2)  N$yTcw%Mgetsiwiii,  NqyTcw8£digeteivridiTcwajey  Nqykwsuige- 
tsjjcwaje,  Nirjkwsedigekwaje  'San  Felipe  basalt  point'  'San  Felipe 
basalt  point  height'  '  San  Felipe  basalt  height '  '  San  Felipe  height1 
(Nqrjkwfriige,  see  [29:69];  U\wui^  etc.,  as  in  Tewa  (1),  above). 
Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (3). 

(3)  faJiegetsiwuii,  fa^getiiwUihvaje,  f<ueget8\hwaje,  fcuege- 
'hvaje  ' Santa  Ana  basalt  point'  ' Santa  Ana  basalt  point  height' 

'Santa  Ana  basalt  height'  'Santa  Ana  height'  (pcuege,  see 
[29:95];  tsiwui,  etc.,  see  Tewa  (1),  above).  This  name  is  applied 
because  the  mesa  also  towers  above  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  [29:95]. 
The  use  of  wui  seems  to  be  due  to  influence  of  Tewa  (1)  and  Tewa 
(2).     Cf.  Eng.  (7),  Span.  (10). 

(4)  San  Felipe  "Tyit-i  Tzat-ya".2  This  is  evidently  for  some 
San  Felipe  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti  tfete  'north'  plus  the 
Keresan  word  meaning  'mesa',  which  the  writer  has  not  recorded; 
the  whole  name  evidently  means  'north  mesa'.  Cf.  San  Felipe 
(5). 

(5)  San  Felipe  (?)  "Pü'nyi  Chätya".8  This  is  evidently  for 
some  San  Felipe  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti  pon/e  '  west'  plus  the 
Keresan  word  meaning  'mesa',  which  the  writer  has  not  recorded; 
the  whole  name  evidently  means  '  west  mesa'.     Cf.  San  Felipe  (4). 

(6)  Eng.  San  Felipe  Mesa.     =  Span.  (9).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(7)  Eng.  Santa  Ana  Mesa.     =Span.  (10).     Cf.  Tewa  (3). 

(8)  Eng.  Black  Mesa,  so  called  because  of  its  color.  "Black 
Mesa".4 

(9)  Span.  Mesa  de  San  Felipe  'San  Felipe  Mesa'.  =Eng.  (6). 
Cf .  Tewa  (2). 

(10)  Span.  Mesa  de  Santa  Ana  'Santa  Ana  Mesa'.  =Eng.  (7). 
Cf.  Tewa  (3).  So  called  because  it  rises  just  north  of  the  present 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo  [29:95]  and  because  the  ruins  of  two  old  Santa 
Ana  Pueblos  lie  on  its  summit;  see  below. 

ißandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  190,  189*2. 

»Ibid.,  p.  191. 

»  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  483,  1910. 

<  Bändel  ier,  op.  cit.,  p.  190  and  note,  192;  also  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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This  high,  blackish  mesa  lies  west  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  and 
north  of  Santa  Ana  [29:95].     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

The  black  mesa  of  San  Felipe  is  both  long  and  broad,  forming  a  triangulär 
'  plateau  which  in  extent  and  elevation  reeembles  that  [29:1]  on  which  the  cone 
of  the  Tetilla  [29:4]  risee  between  Santa  Fe  [29:5]  and  Pefia  Bianca  [29:31]. 
Its  width  between  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Ana  is  about  nine  milee,  and  about 
midway  there  is  a  considerable  elevation,  on  whose  sumroit  stand  the  ruins 
[29:71]  of  the  second  pueblo  of  Tan-a-ya  or  Santa  Ana.1 

This  mesa  is  also  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  portions  of 
Bandelier's  Fiival  Report  quoted  under  [29:69].  Dr.  H.  J. 
Spinden  has  crossed  this  mesa  on  an  old  trail,  going  f  rom  San 
Felipe  to  Santa  Ana.     He  says: 

When  going  over  the  trail  from  San  Felipe  to  Santa  Ana  one  has  to  first 
climb  the  mesa  [29:67]  and  then  cross  three  small  gulches,  which  have  pre- 
cipitons  walls  on  the  north  side  but  a  gentle  elope  on  the  south  [cf.  the  can- 
yon8  of  the  Pajarito  Plateau,  which  show  this  same  geologically  onexplained 
peculiarity].  Then  a  larger,  deeper  canyon  is  crossed,  and  atthe  bottom  of 
this  I  saw  a  pictograph.  At  the  brink  of  the  mesa  above  Santa  Ana  Pueblo 
[29:96]  there  is  a  pile  of  stones  10  feet  high  and  20  feet  or  so  in  diameter. 
The  trail  is  well  worn  that  ascends  the  mesa  side  to  this  pile.  No  prayer- 
plumes  were  noticed  on  the  stone-pile.  The  pile  is  in  piain  sight  from  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo.    The  trail  passes  just  south  of  the  pile,  around  it 

On  this  mesa  three  pueblo  ruins  are  known  to  exist;  two  which 
were  former  pueblos  of  the  Santa  Ana  people,  [29:87]  and  [29:88], 
and  one,  [29:68],  which  was  a  former  village  of  the  San  Felipe. 
See  also  [29:69],  [29:95],  [29:65]. 
[29:68]  (1)  Nüykw%digeiQ7)w\keji  'San  Felipe  Pueblo  ruin'  (2f4ykw%- 
dige,  see  [29:69];  \yw\keji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\yw\  'pueblo',  legi 
4 old'  postpound).  This  is  the  only  former  San  Felipe  pueblo  of 
which  the  Tewa  know;  they  know  of  it  because  it  is  so  conspicu- 
ous.     Cf.  Tewa  (2),  Tewa  (3),  Cochiti  (4),  San  Felipe  (5). 

(2)  T8iwUi*Qr)w\keji,  TsiwUiTcwajjQywjJceji,  Ts\kioaj^qyw%keji 
4  basal t  point  pueblo  ruin'  'basalt  point  height  pueblo  ruin' 
'basalt  height  pueblo  ruin';  Ts\wui,  etc.,  see  [29:67];  'qywjjceji 
'pueblo  ruin'  <\ywi  'pueblo',  lee/i  'old'  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa 
(1),  Tewa  (3). 

(3)  NiyTcw^gets\wUt>q7)wiTceji^  ^ivlcw^uigetsiwuilcwaj^qy- 
w\keji,  NQykw&igetsikwajJqywikeji,  NiyTcw&igeJcwajJqywikeji 
'San  Felipe  basalt  pornt  pueblo  ruin'  'San  Felipe  basalt  point 
height  pueblo  ruin '  '  San  Felipe  basalt  height  pueblo  ruin '  '  San 
Felipe  height  pueblo  ruin'  (Niyhws^ige^  see  [29:69];  U\widi, 
etc.,  see  [29:67];  'qywjjceji  'pueblo  ruin'  <\ijw\  'pueblo',  Tceji 
'old'  postpound).  Cf.  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2),  Cochiti  (4),  San 
Felipe  (5). 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  194, 1892. 
87584°— 29  eth— 16 32 
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(4)  Cochiti  Kätftfaf&ma  4old  San  Felipe'  (Kätftfa,  see 
[29 :69] ;  föma  *  old' ').     =  San  Felipe  (5). 

(5)  San  Felipe  presumably  Kätftfa,  see  [29:69].  —  Cochiti 
(4).     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [26:69],  * 

(6)  Eng.  San  Felipe.    (<Span.).     =Span.  (7). 

(7)  Span.  San  Felipe  ' Saint  Philip'.  =Eng.  (6).  For  quoted 
forms  see  under  [29:69]. 

This  pueblo  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  some  time  between  1683  and  1693.  In  1693  Vargas  found 
them  already  inhabiting  it.  A  church  was  built  at  the  pueblo 
after  1694,  the  ruins  of  which  at  the  present  day  can  still  be  seen 
f  rom  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  below.  Some  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  Century  the  San  Felipe  abandoned  this  pueblo 
and  established  the  pueblo  [29:69]  which  they  now  inhabit. 
According  to  San  Felipe  tradition  obtained  by  Bandelier  [29:58] 
is  the  third  pueblo  of  the  San  Felipe  called  Kätftfa.  See  the 
quotations  about  this  pueblo  given  under  [29:69]. 
[29:69]  (1)  NiykwsßMg^qrywi  'pueblo  of  the  place  where  the  earth  is 
sticky'  {n4vf  'earth';  Jcw%  *gum'  4stickiness';  ud  formative 
particle;  g.e  'downat'  'overat';  ^qywi  'pueblo').  The  place  is 
so  called  because  the  farming  lande  there  are  said  to  be  sticky 
and  cloddy.  The  San  Felipe  people  are  called  regularly  N$t)~ 
kws&MQß'irxiowh  (?iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix ;  Iowa 
4person'  4 people'). 

(2)  Tsiwut'qywi  'basalt  point  pueblo',  ref erring  to  the  mesa 
[29:67]  {t8\  'basalt';  wUi  '  hori?ontally  projecting  point';  ^qywi 
'pueblo').  The  name  refers  properly  to  the  old  San  Felipe 
[29:68],  q.  v.     It  is  applied  rarely  and  incorrectly  to  [29:69]. 

(3)  Picuris  "Thoxtlawiamä":1  given  as  the  Picuris  name  of 
San  Felipe  Pueblo. 

(4)  Isleta  "P'ätü'ak":2  given  as  probably  meaning  "deep 
water".     This  meaning  reminds  one  of  what  Bandelier  says : 

San  Felipe  at  present  is  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  [29:90]  formed  by  the  Black 
Mesa  [29:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffe  above  Algodones 
[29:72]  on  the  other,  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  ränge  of  the  Tiguas 
[Tiwa].    This  [defile]  is  called  'La  Angostura',  or  'The  Narrows'.8 

See  [29:90]. 

(5)  Jemez  Kwüegfi  of  obscure  etymology  (hvüe  unexplained; 
gPi  locative).  The  San  Felipe  people  are  called  Kwüegfititfäf 
(isffldf  'people').     " Wi'-li-gii'".<     =Pecos  (6). 

>  Spinden,  Plcurte  not  es,  M8.,  1910. 

»Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  488, 1910). 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  192,  and  note,  1892. 

«  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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(6)  Pecos  "Wi'-li-gi".1     =  Jemez  (5). 

(7)  Cochiti  Katftfa  of  obscure  etymology.  =  San  Felipe  (8), 
Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11).     "  Kati/tya'V 

(8)  San  Felipe  Katftfa  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (7), 
Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10),'  Hopi  (11).  "Castixes"8  (identified  with 
Katftfa  by  Bandelier4).  "Cachichi"5  (doubtless  identical). 
"Ka-lis-cha".8  "Kalistcha".7  "Q'ash-tre-tye".8  "Ka-tish- 
tya".8  "Kat-ish-tya".10  "Kat-isht-ya".n  "Ka-tisht-ya".18 
"Kat-ist-ya".18     "Oa-tish-tye"."     "Ka-titya".15    "Catriti".«8 

(9)  Sia"Katit/se".w  =  Cochiti  (7),  San  Feüpe  (8),  Sia  (9), 
Laguna  (10),  Hopi  (11). 

(10)  Laguna  "Kacht'ya".18  =Cochiti  (7),  San  Felipe  (8),  Sia 
(9),  Hopi  (11). 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  "  Katisi/a  " ,  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti 
(7),  San  "Felipe  (8),  Sia  (9),  Laguna  (10).  "  Kätihcha":18  given  as 
Hopi  name  for  a  kind  of  people  in  the  underworld.  The  Hopi 
name  for  San  Felipe  is  pröbably  the  saine  at  all  the  Hopi  rillages. 

(12)  Navaho  '•*  To  Hachele  " :  *°  given  as  meaning '  pull  up  water '. 

(13)  Navaho  "  Saf  behoghän,  'sand  houses'".81 

(14)  "Debl  Lizhfni  'black  sheep  people'".*8 

(15)  Eng.  San  Felipe.    «Span.).     -  Span.  (16). 

(16)  Span.  San  Felipe  'Saint  Philip'.  =Eng.  (15).  "Sant 
Phelipe".88  "SantPhilepe".84  "Sn  Phelipe".86  "S.  Phelipe".88 
"S.  Felipe".87    "San  Phelipe".88     «'S.   Felip".88     "S»  Philip 


-i  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Indiana,  pt.  2,  p.  433, 1010). 
«Spinden,  Cochiti  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

•  Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Iftid.,  xvi,  p.  114, 1871. 
« Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

•  Oflate  (1599),  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

•Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.  148,  note,  1850. 

1  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p.  418, 1879. 

»  Bandelier  in  Archxol.  Inst.  BuU.,  i,  p.  18, 1888. 

'  Bandelier  in  Compte-Bendu  Internat  Cong.  AtnSr.,  vn,  p.  461, 1890. 

»  BandeUer,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  126, 1890. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  260;  pt  II,  pp.  186, 187. 

»»Ibid.,  p.  166. 

»Ibid.,  p.  189,  note. 

1«  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  216, 1893. 

»  Jouvencean  in  Oath.  Pion.,  i,  No.  9,  p.  12, 1906. 

ie Bandelier,  quotingan  early  source,  in  ArchxaL  Ind.  BuU.,  i,  p.  18, 1888. 

"  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  1911 . 

n  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

»  Voth,  Trad.  Hopi,  p.  11, 1906. 

»Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  i,  p.  138, 1907. 

«  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Nav.  Lang.,  p.  135, 1910. 

«Ibid.,  p.  128. 

»Oflate  (1698),  op.cit.,pp.ll4,264. 

*  Oflate  misquoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  97. 

»Doc.  of  1698  qnoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  190,  note. 

»Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784, 1736. 

»  D' AnTille,  map  Amor.  Sept.,  1746. 

«Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Amer.,  n,  p.  420, 1748. 

»D'Anvüle,  map  N.  A„  Bolton  ed.,  1752. 
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de  queres".1  "St.  Philips".3  aS.  Felip  de  Cueres".8  "St. 
Philip".4  "San  Phelippe".5  "San  Felippe".6  "San*  Felipe 
de  Keres".7  "San  Philippe".8  "San  Phillippe".9  "St. 
Philippe".10  "St.  Phillippe".9  "St.  Phillipe".11  "San 
Filipß".13  "San  Felipe  de  Queres".18  "San  Felepe".14  "S. 
Felipe  de  Cuerez".15    " San  Felipo".16    "San  Fellipe".17 

San  Felipe  (pl.  20,  ^1)  is  a  large  Keresan  pueblo  practically  identi- 
cal  in  language  with  Santo  Domingo  [28:109].  Bandelier  learned 
the  traditional  history  of  San  Felipe,  according  to  which  thepresent 
village  [29:69]  is  the  fourth  which  has  borne  the  name  Kätftfa^ 
each  of  the  former  three  having  been  successively  occupieä  and 
abandoned.  The  first  was  [29:63],  the  second  [29:66],  the  third 
[29:68];  the  fourth  and  present  village  is  [29:69].  The  Tewa  have 
names  for  only  the  third  and  the  fourth.  The  Keresans  add 
f&ma  *old'  to  designate  the  abandoned  Kätftfa;  thus  they  are 
all  known  as  Kätftfafoma  except  the  present  one  [29:69].  The 
writer  has  obtained  the  name  Kätftfaf&ma  f rom  a  Cochiti  in- 
formant,  only,  however,  for  [29: 63]  and  [29:68];  of  [29:66]  this 
inf ormant  knew  nothing.  The  information  which  Bandelier  gives 
about  San  Felipe  is  here  quoted  in  füll: 

The  attack  and  devastation  of  Kua-pa  [28:61]  by  some  hoetile  tribe  is  further 
told  in  the  traditions  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  village  of  Ka-tisht-ya,  or  San 
Felipe.  According  to  these,  while  the  Queres  lived  in  the  Caflada  [28:62],  a 
tribe  of  small  men  called  Pin-i-ni  attacked  Kua-pa,  slaughtered  many  of  its 
people,  and  drove  off  the  remainder.  They  were  pursued  by  the  pygmies  as  far 
as  a  place  above  Santo  Domingo  called  lsht-ua  Yen-e  [28:unlocated]>  where 
many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.18  I  reserve  the  füll  details  of  the  San 
Felipe  tradition  for  a  later  occasion,  and  will  only  State  here  that  the  Pinini 
story  is  told  by  the  Cochitefios  about  the  village  [28:26]  on  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas.19    It  seems  probable  that  the  branches  of  the  Queres  now  constituting 

i  Pike,  Exped.,  Sd  map,  1810. 
'Ibid.,  app.,  pt.  in,  p.  13, 1810. 

•  Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 
«  Pike,  Travels,  p.  278, 1811. 

6  Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  xm,  p.  217, 1843. 
«Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478, 1848. 
i  Mühlenpfordt,  Mejico,  n,  p.  533, 1844. 
« Johnston  (1846)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  567, 1848. 

•  Abert  (1848),  Ibid.,  p.  461. 
"Ibid.,  p.  462. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

»Hughes,  Donipban's  Exped.,  p.  96, 1848. 

»  Kern  in  ßchoolcraft,  Ind.  Trfbes,  iv,  p.  35, 1854. 

>«  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  map,  1869. 

"  Humboldt  quoted  by  Simpson  in  SmWwm.  Jtep.  for  1869,  p.  834, 1871. 

i«  Kingsley,  8tand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  p.  183, 1883. 

"  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  193, 1892. 

w  "  From  lsht-ua,  arrow.  This  part  of  the  story  is  possibly  a  '  myth  of  Observation.'  "—Ibid.,  p.  166, 
note. 

19 "  The  name  Pinini  is  a  conruption  of  Spanish  Pygmeos  [?].  The  Spanish-speaklng  lnhabltants  of  New 
Mexico  usually  pronounce  it  Pinineos,  whence  the  Indians  have  derived  Pinini.  The  tale  about  these 
dwarflsh  tribes,  deseribed  as  'small  but  very  strong',  looks  to  me  quite  suspicious.  I  inollne  to  the 
simpler  but  more  probable  story  that  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  were  the  aggressors."— Ibid. 
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the  tribee  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe  once  formed  one  group  at  Kua-pa  [28:61], 
that  some  hoetile  invasion  caused  their  dispersion,  one  branch  retiring  to  the 
south,  while  the  other  took  refuge  on  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56]  and  built  a  tem- 
porary  village  at  least  on  top  of  this  almoet  impregnable  rock.  I  regard  it  as 
not  at  all  onlikely  that  the  aggressore  were  Tehuas  [Tewa],  since  this  has  been 
told  me  by  the  people  of  Cochiti  on  many  occasions. !  The  settlers  at  the  Cafiada 
[28:52]  emphatically  confirmed  these  Statements  [that  the  aggressors  were 
Tewa],  as  having  been  told  ever  since  their  ancestors  had  settled  there  by  the 
old  men  of  Cochiti  as  genuine  traditions  of  their  [Cochiti]  tribe.  At  all  events, 
the  Valley  of  the  Cafiada  [28:52]  and  its  snrronndings  were  the  last  Station  of 
the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti,  and  probably  of  San  Felipe,  before  they  estab- 
lished  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.3 

Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  iß  rieh  in  historical  reminiscences;  but  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  to  refer  to  them  here  in  detail.  The  next  ruin  [20:63]  south  of  it 
[28:109],  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  near  the  village  of  Cubero  [28:unlocated], 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  called  by  the  Indiana  of  San  Felipe 
Kat-isht-ya,  or  Tyit-i  Haa,  as  the  site  of  the  ruin  itself,  or  that  of  Cubero  near 
by,  is  meant.  Tradition  [of  which  pueblo?]  has  it  that  the  firet  village  of  the 
San  Felipe  [20:69]  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  was  built  there.  The 
8ubstance  of  this  folk-tale  is  as  follows. 

Whenthe  'Pinini'  surprised  the  pueblo  of  Kuapa,  they  slew  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  [see  [28:61]].  A  woman  concealed  herseif  behind  a  metate,  and  a 
boy  hid  in  a  store-room.  Along  with  the  woman  was  a  parrot.  After  the  enemy 
had  left,  the  parrot  took  charge  of  the  boy  and  fed  him  tili  he  was  grown  up, 
when  he  directed  him  and  the  woman  to  go  south  in  search  of  new  homes. 
So  they  wandered  away,  the  boy  carrying  the  parrot  and  a  certain  charm  or 
fetich,  which  was  contained  in  a  bowl  of  clay.  The  Indiana  of  the  pueblo  of 
Sandia  [29:100],  to  whom  they  firet  applied  for  hospitality,  reeeived  them  coldly. 
The  fugitives  accordingly  turned  to  the  east,  and  went  to  the  Tanos  [see  Nahes  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples],  probably  of  the  village  of  Tunque  [20:82].  Here  the 
woman  gave  birth  to  five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl.  The  boys  of  the 
Tanos  often  taunted  these  youngsters  with  being  foreigners,  and,  nettled  by  these 
taunts,  they  asked  their  mother  about  their  origin.  She  told  them  the  story  of 
her  past,  and  acknowledged  that  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country  was  not  theirs.  She 
told  them  that  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta  [20:65],  a  height  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  nearly  opposite  San  Felipe  [20:69],  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  they  would  find  their  future  home.  Thereupon  the  boys  set  out, 
following  the  course  of  the  Arroyo  del  Tunque  [20:70]  to  the  mesa  [20:65] 
indicated,  and  sueeeeded  in  raising  abundant  crops  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
There  had  been  a  famine  among  the  Tanos  for  two  years,  and  therefore  the 
boys  carried  their  harvests  home  to  their  mother.  In  course  of  time  the 
Queres  [Keresan]  refugees  left  the  Tanos  permanently,  and  built  a  village 
[20:63]  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Cubero  [28:unlocated].  This  [20:63]  was 
the  first  pueblo  called  Kat-isht-ya.    Subsequently  that  village  was  abandoned, 

i  "  But  when  Diego  de  Vargas  visited  the  Potrero  Viejo  [9S:56]  for  the  flrst  time,  on  Oct.  21, 1692,  the- 
Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti  and  San  Felipe,  and  the  Tanos  of  8an  Marcos  [Kunfy'gywi  [99:unlo- 
cated]] ,  who  oecupied  the  pueblo  [96:58]  on  its  summit,  informed  him  that  they  had  fled  thither  out  of 
fear  of  their  enemies,  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  Tanos,  and  Picuries  [Picuris].  Auto*  de  Ouerra  de  la  Primer* 
Campafia  d  la  Reconquista  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  fol.  141,— a  manuscript  in  the  Territorial  archives  of  Santa 
Fe*.  It  is  true  that  the  Queres  [Keresans]  and  Tanos,  possibly  also  the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  were  in  open 
hos  tili  ty  during  the  time  the  Spaniards  were  away  from  New  Mexico  from  1G80  to  1692.  But  still  the 
trath  of  their  Statements  to  Vargas  may  be  subjeet  to  doubt.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  they  retreated. 
to  the  mesa  [96:56]  after  the  successful  raid  of  Pedro  Reneros  Posada  upon  Santa  Ana  [98:95]  in  1687."— 

Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  166-67,  note,  1892. 

«Ibid.,  pp.  166-67. 
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and  a  new  one  constructed  at  the  footof  the  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta  [29:65],  to  which 
the  same  name  [Kat-isht-ya]  was  given. 

There  the  first  church  of  San  Felipe  was  built  by  Fray  Cristobal  de  Quifiones, 
who  died  at  the  pueblo  [20:66]  in  1607  [?],  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  which 
he  had  founded.1  The  Queres  [Keresans]  occupied  this  site  [20:66]  until  after 
1683.3  Ten  years  later  [after  1683]  Diego  de  Vargas  found  them  [the  San  Felipe 
Indians]  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  [from  [20:66]],  on  the  Black  Mesa 
[20:67],  overlooking  San  .Felipe  [20:69]. 8  A  church  was  built  on  this  site 
[20:68]  after  1604,  the  ruins  of  which  present  [at  the  present  day]  a  picturesque 
appearance  from  the  river  banks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  Century  [the 
18th  Century],  the  tribe  of  San  Felipe  left  the  mesa  [20:67],  and  established 
itself  at  its  foot,  where  the  present  Kat-isht-ya  [20:69],  the  fourth  of  that  name, 
Stands. 

1 "  The  San  Felipe  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  '  Sant  Felipe '  mentioned 
In  the  Testimonio  dado  en  Mtxico  (Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  pp.  83  and  90)  by  the  companlons  of  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  Chamuscado  in  1582.  The  latter  pueblo  was  the  first  one  met  by  these  explorers  in  1581 
on  their  way  up  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  a  village  of  the  Piros  [see  Names  of  Tbibes  and  Peoples, 
page  575],  probably  near  San  Marcia1 ,  at  least  1G0  mlles  farther  south.  The  name  Sant  Felipe  was  after- 
wards  forgotten.  The  pueblo  [29:66]  at  the  foot  of  Ta-mi-ta  [89: 65]  was  undoubtedly  visitedby  Cas- 
taflo  in  1591,  and  it  may  be  that  he  gave  that  name  to  it.  Oflate  so  calls  it  in  1598  in  Discurso  de  las 
Jornadas,  p.  254.  He  arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  June, '  Pasamos  6  Sant  Phelipe,  casi  tres  leguas.'  Also 
in  Obedienda  y  Vasaüaje  de  San  Juan  Baptista  p.  114:  '  La  Provincia  de  los  Cheres  eon  los  pueblos  de 
Castixes,  ] lamados  Saat  Phelipe  y  de  Comitre.'    We  find  here  in  a  corropted  form  the  Indian  names 

both  of  the  pueblo  [99:66]  and  of  the  round  mesa  [99:65]  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood The  error 

was  probably  made  in  copying  the  document  f or  the  press.  San  Felipe  again  appears  in  the  document 
oalled  Peticion  ä  Don  Xptobal de  Oilate  por  los  Pobladores  de  San  Gabriel,  1604  (MS.):  'Pedimos  y  supflicamos 
aea  serbido  de  despachar  y  echar  desta  bella  &  Jua  Lopez  Olguin  al  pueblo  de  San  Felipe.'  Fray  Cristdbal 
de  Quifiones  had  an  organ  set  up  at  San  Felipe.  Says  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  137:  *  Solidtä  parael 
culto  divino  organos  ymüsica,  y  por  su  diligencia  aprendieron  los  naturales  y  salieron  para  el  oficio 
diuino  diestros  cantores.'  According  to  the  Crönica  (p.  315),  San  Felipe  previous  to  the  rebellion  had  a 
4  Capilla  de  Müslcos.'  It  is  well  established  that  many  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  knew  and  performed 
church  music  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Fray  Cristobal  died  at  San  Felipe  April  27, 
1609  [7],  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  Vetancurt,  Menologio,  p.  137.  He  had  also  established  a  hospital 
with  a  pharmacy.  San  Felipe  in  1636  was  the  residence  of  the  Father  Custodian,  Fray  Cristobal  de 
Quiros.  Autos  sobre  Quexas  contra  los  Religiosos  dcl  Ntubo  Afizico,  1636,  MS.  But  it  was  not  as  a  per- 
manent seat;  at  that  time  the  custodians  resided  at  their  respective  mlssions."— Bandelteb,  Final 
Report,  pt.  n,  p.  189,  note,  1892. 

*  * '  No  massacres  of  Spaniards  or  priests  occurred  at  San  Felipe  in  August,  1680,  but  a  few  Indians  who 
had  remained  faithf  ul  to  the  Spaniards  were  killed.  Inten ogatorios  de  Varios  Indios,  1681,  f  oL  139.  All 
the  males  of  that  pueblo,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  the  butchery  at  Santo  Domingo  (96: 109].  At 
the  time  there  was  no  resident  priest  at  San  Felipe,  but  the  missionaries  for  the  three  Queres  [Keresan] 
pueblos  of  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe  resided  at  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo.  The 
Indians  of  San  Felipe  also  took  part  in  the  frightf  ul  slaughter  of  Spanish  colonists  that  occurred  in  the 
haciendas  between  the  pueblo  and  Algodones  [99:78].  Compare  Otermln  Diariode  la  ReÜrada,  1680,  MS., 
fol.  31.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  the  retiring  Spaniards,  and  many  Indians  ap- 
peared  upon  the  Great  Mesa  [99: 67]  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  watching  the  march  of  Otermin. 
It  was  reoocupied  immediately  afterwards  by  its  inhabltants.  Interrogatorios,  1681,  fol.  137  et  seq.  In 
December,  1681,  Mendoza  found  it  deserted.  Ynterrogatorio  de  Preguntas,  MS.:  '  Y  que  de  alll  paso*  al 
pueblo  de  San  Felipe,  y  lo  hallö  despoblado,  y  en  el  solo  Yndio  Uamado  Francisco  al  quäl  le  pregunto  en 
su  lengua  por  la  gente  del  pueblo,  y  respondiö  haberse  ido  huyendo  ä  la  Cieneguilla  [[99: 20]?],  6  pueblo 
de  Cochiti,  y  haciendo  buscar  el  pueblo  en  todas  sus  casas,  se  hallaron  muchas  cosas  de  la  Yglesia,  y 
emparticular  vn  incensario  de  plata,  y  vna  naveta,  y  caxuela  de  los  santos  oleos,  y  cruces  de  mangas  que- 
bradas,  y  en  todas  las  demas  casas  cantidad  de  mascaras  de  sus  bayles  diabolicos,  y  en  medio  de  la  plaza 
montones  de  piedras  adonde  hacian  sus  idolatrfas,  y  toda  la  Yglesia  destruida,  y  el  convento  demolido,  y 
en  la  orflla  del  riole  digeron,  los  que  ivan  en  su  coxnpafiia,  que  estarm  unacampana,quequisiern  quebrar, 
y  solo  le  hicieron  vn  agugero. '  San  Felipe  was  occupied  again,  and  was  inhabited  in  1683.  Declaracion 
de  vn  Yndio  Pecuri,  MS."— Ibid.,  note,  pp.  189-90. 

» In  the  fall  of  1692,  when  Vargas  made  his  first  dash  into  New  Mexico,  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  were 
with  those  of  Cochiti  on  the  Potrero  Vlejo  (96: 56].  Autos  de  la  Querra  de  la  Primera  Oampana,  1692,  foi- 
141.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  kept  their  promise  of  rcturning  to  their  pueblo, 
which  stood  then  on  the  summit  of  the  long  Black  Mesa  [99:67]  west  of  the  present  pueblo  (99: 69]. 
There  Vargas  found  them  in  November,  1693.  Autos  de  Querra  del  Aflo  de  1693,  fol.  22:  '  Y  ayer  sali  con 
50  soldados  por  todos  y  60  mulas  con  sus  arieros  y  suvi  6  la  mesa  donde  tienen  dho  pueblo  los  de  Sn 
Phelipe.'    It  still  stood  there  [at  [99: 68]]  in  1696.    Autos  de  Querra  del  Aflo  de  1696,  MS.— Ibid.,  p.  19a 
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Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [20:66],  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-mi-ta 
[20 :  65] .  The  village,  the  church,  and  its  convent  have  completely  disappeared. 
The  floods  of  the  Tunque  [20:70],  on  the  northern  border  of  which  it  stood, 
have  combined  with  thoee  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.  Pot- 
Bherds  may  occasionally  be  picked  up  in  the  fields  near  by,  or  on  the  sandy 
hillocks;  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any.  Only  tradition 
and  docnmentary  Information  enable  us  to  identify  the  place  [20:66]. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  village  built  on  top  of  the  mesa  of  Tyit-i 
Tzat-ya  [20:67],  that  rises  abruptly  above  the  San  Felipe  [20:69]  of  to-day. 
Hgure  23  of  Plate  i  [of  Bandelier's  Final  Report,  pt.  n]  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  ruin.  The  east  aide  approaches  the  brink  of 
the  mesa  [20:67],  which  is  difficult  of  access.  The  church  is  of  adobe,  and 
Stands  on  the  edge  of  the  declivity  in  the  northeastern  corner.  The  cells  of 
the  Indian  dwellings,  two  rows  deep,  form  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides, 
so  that  the  pueblo  forme  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  entrance  in  the 
southwestern  corner.  The  church  measures  20.0  by  6.3  meters  (65  by  20  feet) ; 
the  houses  have  a  total  length  of  217  meters  (712  feet).  It  was  thereforea 
small  pueblo,  and  the  number  of  rooms  (fifty-eight)  shows  that  the  popula- 
tion  cannot  have  been  considerable.  The  walle  are  fairly  well  built  of  blocke 
of  lava  and  0.45  m.  (18  inches)  thick,  and  most  of  the  houses  may  have  been 
two  stories  high.  When  Diego  de  Vargas  visited  it  in  1693,  he  found  it 
in  good  condition.1 

How  long  the  Queres  [Keresans]  remained  on  the  mesa  [20:67]  after  that 
date  [1693],  I  have  not  ascertained. 

There  is  a  tale  current  among  the  Indians  of  San  Felipe  of  the  flight  of  Fray 
Alonzo  Ximenez  de  Cisnerös,  missionary  at  Cochiti,  f  rom  that  village  [Cochiti], 
in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  1696,  and  his  rescue  by  the  San  Felipe  Indians. 
The  facta  are  true  in  regard  to  the  flight  of  the  priest  and  the  kind  treatment 
extended  to  him  by  the  people  of  Kat-isht-ya  [20:68]  on  the  mesa  [20:67]; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  siege,  which  the  pueblo  is  reported  to 
have  withstood  afterwards.  The  Cochiti  Indians  followed  the  Franciscan, 
whom  they  intended  to  murder,  for  a  short  distance,  but  withdrew  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  he  was  beyond  their  reach.  Then  they  abandoned  their  pueblo, 
and  retired  to  the  mountains,— not  to  the  Potrero  Viejo  [28:56],  but  to  the  more 
distant  gorges  and  crests  of  the  Valles  ränge  [The  Western  Mountains  (Large 
Features)].  The  San  Felipe  pueblo  was  never  directly  threatened  in  1696, 
and  consequently  the  story  of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  suffering  from  lack  of 
water  resulting  from  it,  and  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  rescued  mis- 
sionary, is  without  foundation.3 

1 "  Autos  de  Ouerra  de  1693,  f ol.  22:  '  Y  los  Yndios  todos  me  salleron  ä  rezeuir  sin  armas  y  las  mujeres 
6  otro  lado  muy  vlen  bestidas  y  todos  con  sus  cruxes  en  la  garganta  y  tenlan  vna  grande  a  la  entrada  del 
pueblo  y  asimesmo  en  las  casas  y  la  plaza  muy  barrlda,  puestos  muchos  bancos  y  petates  nueuos  para 
que  me  sentase  y  nos  dieron  4  todos  de  corner  con  grande  abundancla  y  hizieron  demostracion  de  mucha 
alegria.'  I  am  unable  to  say  when  the  church  now  in  rulns  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa  was  built,  but  it 
was  probably  soon  after  1604.  There  was  a  resident  priest  at  San  Felipe  from  1604  until  1696,  when  Fray 
Alonzo  Ximenez  de  Cisnerös  fled  from  Cochiti  on  the  4t h  of  June,  1696,  and  remained  there  until  the  fol- 
lowing  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fray  Diego  de  Chavarria,  and  from  that  time  on  the  list  is  uninter- 
rupted  down  to  the  flrst  half  of  this  Century.  See  the  Libro  de  Entterros  de  la  Afision  de  San  Felipe,  1696 
to  1708,  MS."— Bandelieb,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  191,  note,  1892. 

*  "  Father  Cisnerös  was  one  of  the  priests  who  entered  upon  his  mission  among  the  pueblos  in  1695,  but 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  beut  upon  another  outbreak.  He  gave  warning  of  it  by  letter  to  the 
Custodian  in  the  beginning  of  1696,  Carta  al  Padre  Ctutodio  Fray  Francisco  de  Vargas,  MS.,  and  Joined  In 
the  petition  of  the  latter  to  Diego  de  Vargas,  Peticion  del  Custo  y  Definitorio  al  Oobcrnador  Don  Diego  de 
Vargas,  MS.  Vargas  disregarded  these  well  grounded  cries  of  alarm,  and  Father  Cisnerös  fled  to  8%n 
Felipe  and  was  well  reeeived  there.  The  Indians  of  Cochiti  left  their  village  at  once,  and  returned  thitber 
only  in  the  late  fall  of  1696.  Autos  de  Ouerra  del  Aho  de  1606,  '  Primer  Cuaderno.'  Escalante,  Beladon, 
pp.  172  and  174."— Ibid.,  note,  p.  192. 
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San  Felipe  is  at  preeent  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villagee  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towarda  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  [20:90]  formed  by  the  Black 
Meea  [20:67]  on  one  aide  and  the  high  gravelly  bluffs  above  Algodones  [20:78] 
on  the  other l  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  ränge  of  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa; 
see  Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples].  If  the  traditions  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  San  Felipe  villagee  are  true,  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  were  already  established 
on  their  ränge  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  at  Kua-pa  [28:61] 
took  place,  since  the  fugitives  from  there  applied  in  vain  to  the  Indians  of 
Sandia2  [20:100]  for  hospitality.  A  historical  fact  of  some  importance  would 
accordingly  be  established  by  that  fragmentof  Indian  folk-lore.3  Jemez,  Santa 
Clara,  and  San  Felipe  are  each  a  double  quadrangle  with  two  Squares.4 

See  [28:61],  [28:102],  [29:66],   [29:67],  [29:68],  and   mineral 
paint  deposit  in  front  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo  [29:69]  [29  :unlocated]. 
[29:70]  (1)  Eng.  Tunque  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (4). 

(2)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(3)  Eng.  Una  de  Gato  Arroyo.     (<Span.)     =  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Span.  Arroyo  Tunque,  Arroyo  de  Tunque  'Tunque  Arroyo'. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Socalled  from  the  pueblo  min  [29:82].  "Arroyo 
del  Tunque".5 

(5)  Span.  Arroyo  San  Pedro,  Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  *  Saint 
Peter  Arroyo ',  ref  erring  to  San  Pedro  settlement  [29 :77].  =  Eng. 
(2).  " San  Pedro".6  u Rio  de  San  Pedro".7  The  latter  means 
'Saint  Peter  River5. 

(6)  Span.  Arroyo  Una  de  Gato,  Arroyo  de  la  Una  de  Gato 
4 catclaw  arroyo'.  =Eng.  (3).  The  name  appears  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  settlement.  "Una  de  Gato"8  [29:unlocated], 
pages  555-56. 

According  to  the  writer's  informants  these  names  are  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  arroyo,  the  name  San  Pedro  often, 
however,  referring  especially  to  the  upper  branch  on  which  San 
Pedro  [29:77]  is  situated.  Bandelier,  however,  implied  that  the 
uppermost  course  is  called  San  Pedro  while  farther  down  the 
arroyo  is  called  Una  de  Gato  (above  or  below  Tunque  [29:82]?), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunque  Pueblo  ruin  [29:82]  it  is  called 
Tunque  Arroyo.  The  Una  de  Gato  settlement  is  situated  a  short 
distance  below  the  confluence  of  Golden  Arroyo  [29:76],  q.  v., 
and  Bandelier  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  name  Una  de  Gato 

i  "  Thls  is  called  '  La  Angostura,'  or  '  The  Narrows.'  "—Ibid. 

* ' '  Sandia  or  Na-fi-ap,  is  an  old  Tigua  [Tiwa]  village.  From  this  tradition  we  may  also  infer  that  the 
Tanos  oocupied  their  country  at  the  same  time,  and  previous  to  theevents  at  Kua-pa." — Ibid.,  pp. 
192-93. 

3  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  187-93  and  notea,  1892. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  265,  1890. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  88, 109. 
« Ibid.,  p.  88. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

i  Ibid.,  pp.  88, 109. 
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is  applied  to  the  entire  lower  course  of  the  arroyo.     Bandelier 


The  Rio  de  Santa  ¥6  [20:8]  flows  from  east  to  weet  through  the  northera  eec- 
tion  of  this  area  [the  Tano  country],  and  the  San  Pedro,  or  Ufia  de  Gato,  irri- 
gates  its  southweetern  corners.  But  the  waters  of  neither  of  these  streams 
reach  the  Rio  Grande  except  during  heavy  raine.  .  .  .  The  San  Pedro  dwin- 
dles  down  to  the  sandy  Arroyo  del  Tunque,  12  miles  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.1 

It  [Tunque  Pueblo  ruin  [20:82]]  lies  on  a  gentle  bare  slope  near  the  banks 
of  a  stream  which  in  the  mountains  farther  south  is  called  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  lower  down  [than  the  Stretch  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro  or  than  [20:82]?] 
Ufia  de  Gato»  and  here  takes  the  name  of  Arroyo  del  Tunque.  A  little  beyond 
the  ruin  [20:82]  the  stream  sinke  and  becomes  a  dry  mountain  torrentforl2 
miles,  to  its  mouth  opposite  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [20:69].a 

Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  old  pueblo  [20: 66],  near  the  round  mesa  of  Ta-ml-ta 
[20:65],  The  floods  of  the  Tunque,  on  the  northern  border  of  which  itstood, 
ha ve  combi ned  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  obliterate  every  trace.8 

The  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  San  Pedro  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the 
Pecos  [20:32],  but  the  stream  is  not  as  large,  and  the  scenery  decidedly  grander. 
The  forests  descend  into  the  bottom,  and  the  peaks  of  the  San  Pedro  ränge 
[[20:73]  and  [20:74]?],  covered  with  beautiful  pines,  riseata  short  distance  in 
the  east  In  the  west,  the  slopes  of  the  Sandia  chain  [20:83]  sweep  upwards 
like  an  enormous  slanting  roof  terminated  by  a  long  shaggy  crest  There  is 
not  much  space  for  cultivation,  yet  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  good-sized 
pueblo.  * 

The  writer  ha8  been  unable  to  obtain  an  Indian  name  for  this 
arroyo.     See  [29:76],  [29:80],  [29:82]  and  "Arroyo  de  la  Yuta" 
[29:unlocated]. 
[29:71]  Span.  "La  Angostura";5  this  means  'the  defile'  'the  narrows'. 

San  Felipe  [20:69]  .  .  .  is  the  last  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande  towards  the  south,  and  beyond  the  defile  formed  by  the  Black  Mesa 
[20:67]  on  one  side  and  the  high  gravelly  blnffs  above  Algodones  [20:78]  on 
the  other,  can  be  seen  the  beginning  of  the  ränge  of  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa]. 
This  [defile]  is  called  '  La  Angostura'  or  'The  Narrows'.6 

[29:72]  (1)  Eng.  Ortiz  Mountains.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Ortiz,  Sierra  de  los  Ortizes  4  Ortiz  Mountains9 
'Mountains  of  the  Ortizes',  Ortiz  being  a  Span,  family  name. 
=  Eng.  (1).  Cf.  the  name  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62],  which  may 
have  given  this  name  to  the  mountains.     " Ortiz  Mountains."7 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  Dolores,  'Dolores  Mountains',  named  from 
Dolores  settlement  [29:unlocated].     "Sierra  de  Dolores." 8 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  88, 1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  109. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

» Ibid.,  p.  192,  note. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  192  and  note. 

7Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  Ore  Deposits  in  New  Mexico,  p.  17, 1910. 
■Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pp.  106, 108. 
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These  mountains  are  famous  for  their  mines. 

The  era  of  placer  mining  in  New  Mexico  began  in  1828,  when  the  Old  Place« 
in  the  Ortiz  Mountains  south  of  Santa  Fe  [20:5]  were  discovered  ...  In 
1833  .  .  .  the  Ortiz  gold  quartz  vein  was  discovered.1 

Mr.  K.  A.  Fleischer  states  that  a  number  of  people  have 
noticed  that  a  light-colored  formation  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Oztiz  Mountains  resembles  in  outline  the  capital  letters  DC  or  QC. 
Of  the  cafiada  separating  the  Ortiz  Mountains  f  rora  the  Golden 
Mountains  [29:73]  Bandelier  writes: 

The  Galisteo  Piain  [Santa  Fe  Piain  (Large  Features)]  is  bordered  on  the  weet 

bythe  Sierra  de  Dolores  [Ortiz  Mountains  [20:72]];  south  of  this  inountain 

.   rises  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [Golden  Mountains  [20:73]];  and  a  long  and 

waterless  Valley,  running  from  east  to  west,  separates  the  two  ranges.    This 

arid  cafiada  is  partly  covered  with  coniferous  trees.2 

See  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62J,  [29:49],  Dolores  [29:unlocated], 
Placer  Mountains  [29:unlocated],  [29:73],  and  [29:74], 
[29:73]  (1)  Eng.  Golden  Mountains,  called  after  Golden  settlement 
[29:75]. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Francisco  Mountains.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (5). 

(8)  Eng.Tuerto  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (6).  "Tuerto 
Mountains."  8 

(4)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Mountains.  ( <  Span.).  -  Span.  (7).  "San 
Pedro  Mountains."4  "San  Pedro  ränge":5  this  refers  perhaps 
toboth [29:73] and [29:74].  "SanPedro  Mountains":6  this  refers 
perhaps  to  both  [29:73]  and  [29:74].     See  Span.  (7). 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  'Saint  Frances  Mountains', 
named  from  the  Real  de  San  Francisco  (Golden  [29:75]).  —  Eng. 
(2).     " Sierra  de  San  Francisco."7 

(6)  Span.  Sierra  del  Tuerto  'Tuerto  Mountains',  named  after 
the  pueblo  ruin  Tuerto  [29:unlocated]  and  vicinity.     =Eng.  (3). 

(7)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Pedro  4San  Pedro  Mountains',  named 
after  San  Pedro  settlement  [29:77].  =Eng.  (4).  This  name 
appears  to  be  used  sometimes  of  the  mountains  [29:74]  or  of  both 
[29:73]  and  [29:74].     See  Eng.  (4),  above. 

This  ränge  appears  to  be  closely  joined  to  [29:74].  The  varying 
names  are  very  confusing.  See  [29:75],  [29:77],  [29:74],  [29:72), 
Tuerto  Pueblö  ruin  [29:unlocated],  and  Placer  Mountains  [29: 
unlocated]. 

»  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  Ore  Deposits  in  New  Mexico,  p.  17, 1910. 
»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  106, 1892. 

»  ü.  S.  Geographlcal  Surveys  Weat  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Maxlco,  atlas  eheet  No. 
77,  Expeditions  of  1878,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
«  U.  S.  Geological  8urvey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 
•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
•Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  op.cit 
»Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  106, 108. 
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[29:74]  (1)  Eng.  San  Pedro  Mountains.  The  mountains  are  evi- 
dently  so  called  from  San  Pedro  settlement  [29:77],  which  is  be- 
tween  [29:73]  and  [29:74],  but  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter. 
Tbe  Golden  Mountains  [29:73]  are  also  called  by  this  name;  see 
[29:73].  The  name  is  applied  sometimes  also  to  both  [29:73]  and 
[29:74].  The  name  "San  Pedro  Mountains"  is  applied  to  the 
8outhernmost  part  of  these  mountains  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphical  Survey  map,1  which  applies  the  name  Eng.  (2)  to  the 
central  or  northern  part. 

(2)  Eng.  "San  Ysidro  Mountains:"2  this  name  appears  to  be 
applied  by  this  map  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  these 
mountains,  while  Eng.  (1)  is  applied  to  the  southernmost  part. 
From  this  Eng.  name  we  assume  Span.  (5)  is  derived. 

(3)  Eng.  "South  Mountain:"8  evidently  so  called  because  it 
is  south  of  San  Pedro  [29:77]  and  of  the  other  mountains  ([29:72] 
and  [29:73]). 

(4)  Span.  "Sierra  de  Carnu6."4  Carnu6  appears  to  have  been 
the  name  of  sorae  Piro  or  Tiwa  pueblo,  although  it  is  not  entered 
in  the  Uandbook  of  Indiam.  "Documenta  of  the  year  1763  men- 
tion  a  ruin  situated  to  the  west  of  Carnu<3  in  the  mountains."5 

(5)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Isidro  *  Saint  Isadore  mountains'. 
=  Eng.  (3).  There  must  be  such  a  Span,  name  to  give  rise  to 
Eng.  (3),    Why  such  a  name  is  applied  is  not  known. 

This  is  a  mass  of  mountains  lying  south  of  San  Pedro  [29:77] 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Golden  Mountains  [29:73].  "A 
high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnu£,  separated  it 
["Paako"  Pueblo  ruin  [29:79]]  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa] 
pueblo  in  the  south,  Chilili  [29:unlocated]."fl  See  [29:73], 
[29:77],  [29:72],  and  Placer  Mountains  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:75]  (1)  Eng.  Golden  settlement.  Evidently  so  called  because  it 
is  a  center  in  the  gold-mining  region.     "Golden."7 

(2)  Eng.  San  Francisco.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Francisco,  Real  de  San  Francisco  'Saint  Francis' 
'Saint  Frances  camp'.     =Eng.  (2).     "Real  de  San  Francisco."8 

This  settlement  gives  the  mountains  [29:73]  two  of  their  names. 
See  [29:76]. 

» ü.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet 
No.  77,  Expeditions  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
«Ibid. 

»U.  8.  Qeological  Survey,  New  Mexico,  8an  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 
*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  114, 1892. 
»Ibid.,  p.  115. 
•Ibid.,  p.  114. 
»Ibid.,  p.  108. 
*ü.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  op.  cit.    Also  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 
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[29:76]  (1)  Eng.  Tuerto  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Golden  Arroyo,  so  called  from  Golden  settlement 
[29:75],  which  Stands  on  its  banks. 

(3)  Span.  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  'Tuerto  Arroyo',  ref erring  to 
Tuerto  Pueblo  ruin  [29:unlocated].     "Arroyo  del  Tuerto."1 

This  is  the  tributary  of  [29:70],  on  which  Golden  settlement 
[29:75]  is  situated.  "At  Golden,  or  Real  de  San  Francisco,  where 
the  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  emerges  from  a  narrow  mountain  valley."3 

[29:77]  (1)  Eng.  San  Pedro  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  San  Pedro '  Saint  Peter.'  =  Eng.  (1).  For  origin  of  name 
see  under  [29:79].  "  San  Pedro."8  This  settlement  gives  names 
to  [29:73],  [29:74],  and  [29:70].  Bandelier8  distinguishes  between 
San  Pedro,  a  mining  camp,  and  old  San  Pedro,  stating  that  the 
latter  is  south  of  the  former  and  at  the  site  of  the  pueblo  ruin 
[29:112].  The  maps  of  New  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  give 
only  San  Pedro  and  the  Indian  informant  of  Cochiti  knew  of 
only  one.  The  arrangement  of  [29:77]  and  [29:79]  on  [29]  is 
merely  tentative.  See  [29:79]  and  Ochre  deposits  at  San  Pedro 
[29:unlocated]. 

[29 :78]  (1)  Eng.  Algodones.    ( <  Span. ).     =  Span.  (2) . 

(2)  Span.  Algodones.  =Eng.  (1).  According  to  the  Span,  dic- 
tionaries,  algodones,  plu.  of  algodon  4  cotton,'  would  mean  either 
4  cotton  plan ts '  or  "  cotton  for  an  inkstand. "    * 4  Algodones." 4 

This  is  a  small  Mexican  settlement  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
arroyo  [29:90],  See  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:79]  (1)  Tano  Tewa(?)  "Paäco."5  Tano  Tewa  "Pa-a-ko."6 
"Paako."7  "Päqu."8  "Peako."9  The  Tewa  informants  do 
not  know  this  name  and  cannot  etymologize  it. 

(2)  Span.  "San  Pablo":10  thismeansSt.  Paul.11 

(3)  Span.  "  San  Pedro."12  This  means  '  Saint  Peter';  cf.  [29:77]. 
u  San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo": 18  this  means «  Saint  Peter  of  the  Knife., 
Shea's  source  of  Information  is  not  clear.  Bandelier  appears  to 
be  the  only  authority  on  this  pueblo  ruin,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Tano  and  believes  to  be  historical. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108, 1892. 

»Ibid. 

»Ibid,  112. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

*  üflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ittfd.,  xvi,  p.  118, 1871. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  112, 114, 122;  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  597, 1906. 
«Bandelier,  Gllded  Man,  p.  121, 1898. 

•  Hewett,  Communantes,  p.  88, 1908. 

»Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report.pt.  n,  p.  118. 
u  According  to  the  Handbook  Insd.,  pt.  2,  p.  181, 1910,  this  appears  to  be  the  original  Saint 
"Niel  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op. cit.  (so  changed  from  ••  8an  Pablo"  by  Niel). 
w  Shea,  Cath.  Miasions,  p.  82, 1856. 
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Although  there  may  be  other  ruins  yet  in  the  Valleys  ernst  of  the  Sandia 
chain  [20:83],  I  know  of  only  one,  that  of  the  village  of  old  San  Pedro 
([29:77]?),  eouth  of  the  mining  camp  ([29:77]?)  of  that  name.  Thiß  pneblo 
iß  called  by  the  Tanoe  *  Pa-a-ko. 

The  narrow  Valley  of  the  Upper  San  Pedro  [29:70]  resemhles  somewhat  that 
of  the  Pecoe  [29:32],  but  the  stream  is  not  as  large,  and  the  scenery  decidedly 
grander.  The  forests  deecend  into  the  bottom,  and  the  peaks  of  the  San  Pedro 
ränge  [see  [29:73]  and  [29:74]],  covered  with  beaatifnl  pines,  rise  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  east.  In  the  west,  the  slopee  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83]  sweep 
upwards  like  an  enormous  slanting  roof  terminated  by  a  long  shaggy  crest 
There  ia  not  much  space  for  cultivation,  yet  enough  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
good-eixed  pneblo.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  weet  bank,  and  almoet  at  the  edge  of 
the  Woods.  They  show  considerable  decay.  The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
of  nibble.  Pottery  and  other  objecto  similar  to  thoee  of  the  other  Tanos  [Tano] 
villagee  lie  on  the  surface. 

It  was  a  village  of  the  more  compact  type,  which  may  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  bnilt  and  to  the  lack  of  space.  The  mounds 
are  high  enough  to  ad  mit  the  supposition  that  the  buildings  were  over  two 
storiee  in  height,  at  least  in  some  places.  Three  circular  estnfas  are  plainly 
vißible,  and  three  encloeures  like  thoee  noticed  at  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  and  San 
Lazaro  [29:52].  These  encloeures  were  withont  doubt  made  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  flocke,  and  if  they  are  coeval  with  the  pueblo,  and  not  subeequent 
additions,  Paako  belongs  to  the  category  of  historic  pueblos.  But  I  was  unable 
to  inveetigate,  while  in  that  vicinity,  whether  shepherds  may  not  havereared 
these  stone  encloeures  in  modern  times.  When,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1598, 
Juan  de  Ofiate  received  the  Submission  ef  the  Pueblos  lying  along  the  western 
border  of  the  Salines  of  the  Manzano  [29:110],  Paako  is  mentioned  as  being 
among  them.1 

This  [the  fact  that  Ofiate  mentions  Paako]  is  significant,  though  not  conclusive. 
In  1626  Fray  Gerünimo  de  Zarate-Salmeron,  in  speaking  of  the  murder  of  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Maria  in  1581,  at  some  place  east  of  the  Sierra  de  Sandia  [29:83] 
and  three  days'  journey  south  of  Galisteo  [29:39],  attributes  the  deed  to  'the 
Tigua  [Tiwa]  Indiana  of  the  pueblo  that  now  is  called  San  Pablo  \ *  Zärate's 
commentator,  the  Jesuit  Jose*  Amando  Niel,  changes  that  name  into  'San 
Pedro'.8  I  infer,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  inhabited  pueblo  near  the  place 
where  Fray  Santa  Maria  perished,  which  place  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  'old*  San  Pedro  of  to-day.4  Niel  may  have  been  right  in  changing  the 
name,  or  the  copyist  of  Zärate's  raanuscript  may  have  made  a  mistake.5 

»  "Obediencia  y  Vasattaje  a  su  Magesiad  por  los  Indios  del  Pueblo  de  Acolocu,  October  12, 1598  (Doc.  de 
Indias,  voL  xvi,  p.  118).  Four  villages  are  mentioned:  Paako,  CusayA,  Jun6tre,  and  Acolocü.  If  the 
first  was  the  one  at  San  Pedro  [99: 77],  the  other  three  may  have  been  the  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblos '  Cuar- 
ay '  [90:  unlocated],  'Ta-Ji-que'  (89:105],  and  'Chil-Mi'  [99:  unlocated]."— Bandelieb,  Final  Report, 
pt.  n,  p.  113, 1892. 

*  "Relaciones  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mtzico  st  tan  visto  p  sabido,  1626,  MS.,  par.  7:  '  Y  saliö 
detras  de  la  Sierra  de  Puaray  [99: 83],  para  atravesas  por  las  Salinas  [89: 110],  y  de  all!  cortar  derecho  al 
paso  del  rio  del  Norte,  100  leguas  mas  ac4  del  Nuevo  Mexico;  mäs  no  llegö  ä  colmo  su  buen  intento. 
Por  que  al  tercero  dia  que  se  despidiö  de  sus  compafieros  hermanos  llegando  ä  sestear  debajo  de  un 
ärbol,  los  Indios  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  del  pueblo  que  ahora  se  llama  Sn  Pablo  lo  mataron,  y  quemaron  sus 
huesos'."— Ibid. 

» "Apuntamicntos  que  solre  el  terreno  hbo,  etc.,  written  in  1729  (MS.).  Niel  is  very  unreliable  in  every- 
thing  touching  upon  New  Mexico,  but  he  knew  Sonors,  part  of  Chihuahua,  and  California."— Ibid. 

«  "  Three  days'  journey  south  of  Galisteo  [99:39]  brought  the  monk,  traveling  on  foot,  to  San  Pedro 
[99:77],  or  between  San  Pedro  and  Chilüi  [99:  unlocated]."— Ibid. 

•  "An  error  in  copying  is  quite  likely.  The  copy  of  Zärate's  MS.  in  Mexico  contains  glaring  blunders 
of  that  sort.    For  instance,  « el  Capltan  Nemorcete ',  instead  of '  De  Morlete,'  &ca."— Ibid. 
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The  earlier  teetimony  indicates  that  the  ruin  just  deecribed  and  called  by  the 
Tanos  Paako  is  that  of  a  vi  1  läge  inhabited  at  least  as  late  as  1626,  which  assump- 
tion  is  not  negatived  by  the  presence  of  the  stone  encloeures  in  question. 

The  documents  referred  to  above  make  of  Paako  a  village  of  the  Tiguas 
[Tiwa].  My  Tanos  [Tano]  informant  at  Santo  Domingo  [28:109]  declared 
that  it  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  pueblo.  Which  is  right?  It  is  a  case  similar  to 
that  of  San  Marcos  [[fcunf&Qywikeji  [29:  unlocated]]  and  Cienega  [20:22]. 
Paako  lies  at  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Tanos  [Tano]  ränge,  and  its 
Position  in  relation  to  the  Tigua  Settlements  of  Chil-i-li  [20:unlocated]  and 
Ta-ji-que  [29:105]  is  analogons  to  that  of  the  pueblos  of  San  Marcos,  Cienega 
and  Bajada  [20:29]  in  reference  to  the  Queres  [Keresan]  towns  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo [28:105]  and  Cochiti  [28:77].  I  incline,  however,  to  the  belief  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Tanos.  A  high  ridge,  densely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue", 
separated  it  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo  in  the  south,  Chilili  [20: 
unlocated].  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  at  least  23  miles,  a  long  day's 
journey,  owing  to  the  intervening  mountains.  From  San  Pedro  [20:77]  to  the 
nearest  Tanos  [Tano]  villages  in  the  north,  at  Golden  [26:75],  was  only  a  few 
hoiire'  travel.1 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  my  Tanos  informant  is  right,  and  that  Paako  was  a 
settlement  of  his  own  people,  which  was  abandoned  for  reasons  as  yet  un- 
known  at  some  time  between  1626  and  the  great  uprising  in  1680.  That  it 
was  no  longer  occupied  in  that  year  seems  certain.2 

There  is  another  ruin,  smaller  and  more  compact,  a  few  hundred  meters 
south  of  the  one  deecribed;  and  on  the  opposite  [north?]  bank  of  the  San  Pedro 
[20:70]  there  are  also  tracee  of  buildings,  but  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
either.  With  the  notice  above  given  of  the  principal  ruin  of  San  Pedro,  my 
sketch  of  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country  and  its  antiquitiee  must  terminate, 
although  it  is  incomplete.8 

See  [29:77]. 
[28:80]  (1)  Eng.  Tejon  Arroyo.     (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  Tejon,  Arroyo  del  Tejon  4 Tejon  Arroyo', 
referring  to  Tejon  settlement  [29:81].     "Arroyo  del  Tejon." 4 

This  is  a  tributary  of  [29:70]. 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  [20:82]  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del 
Tejon,  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [20: unlocated],  in  places  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  three  miles  from  the  ruins  [20: 82].  Little  watchhouses  of 
which  only  the  foundations  are  visible  indicate  their  location  .  .  .  The 
Arroyo  del  Tejon  has  permanent  water  as  far  as  these  structures  are  found. 
I  have  not  noticed  any  trace  of  ancient  acequias  [ditches] ;  but  there  is  no  impos- 
eibility  that  such  existed,  and  that  the  Tanos  of  Tunque  [20:82]  cultivated  by 
irrigation.  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29: unlocated]  the  banks  are  too 
steep  and  the  water  flows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.* 

i "  The  proximity  of  a  pueblo  of  one  stock  to  one  of  another  llnguistic  group,  and  its  greater  dJstanoe 
from  the  nearest  kindred  village,  however,  is  not  impossible.  Cia  [89 :94],  a  Queres  [Keresan]  village,  Is 
only  5  miles  from  Jemez  [87:33]  while  a  greater  distance  separates  it  from  Santa  Ana  [89:05],  another 
Queres  [Keresan]  village.  Sandia  [89:100],  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo,  lies  only  13  miles  from  San  Felipe 
[89:69],  while  at  least  30  miles  separates  it  from  the  nearest  Tigua  [Tiwa]  town,  Isleta  [89: 101].  But  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  Stocks  were  more  on  the  defensive  towards  each  other,  such  cases  hardly  ever 
occurred.  Acoma  [89:118],  however,  is  one,  being  nearer  to  the  Zuflis  than  to  its  own  people  at  Cia 
(89:94];  but  Acoma  was  impregnable  to  Indiana."— Bandelieb,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  114, 1892. 

1 "  It  was  abandoned  even  previous  to  1670.  In  that  year  began  the  emigration  of  the  Piros  and  Tig- 
uas [Tiwa]  from  the  Salines  [89: 110];  and  Paako  is  not  mentiooed  among  the  villages  that  were  aban- 
doned after  that  date."— Ibid.,  pp.  114-15. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  112-15. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  110-11. 
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Se*  [»:T0].  t»:Sl],  [»:$*]. 
[29:S1]  (1)  Eng,  Tejon  settkment.     «Span.).     =  Spaa,  (2). 
C2)  Span.  Tejon  *badger\     =  Eng.  (1).    "Tejon",3 
This  small  Mexkan  settknent  is  kxmfend  fix»  the  map  above 
referred  to.     It  gives  tbe  name  fco  die  arroyo  ßW:S0].     Bandelier 
says  of  it: 

Bat  the  «m1  is  fertOe,  and  at  tbe  present  day  tbe  people  of  Tejon  raiae  good 
crope  vith  the  aid  of  aommer  zmins  atane  .  .  .  Even  to-day,  people  at  the  Tejon 
steep  oat  of  doocs  in  sommer,  as  do  mos*  of  the  Poebk*  while  oat  on  the  ran- 
chos.  Tbe  hoase  (or  shanty )  »  ocily  nsed  for  cooking,  for  shelterinf  the  toote 
and  honaehold  artides,  and  in  tbe  caee  of  rata  or  exoeprionaDy  cool  veather,1 


See  P»:80],  [»:$*). 
P»:S2]  (1)  Tano  Tewa  t*Tullg-ke'^,  4*Tung-geV  Given  ns  mean- 
ing  'village  of  tbe  basketV  See  also  Span.  (21  below,  whicb 
coufnins  evideotlj  fonns  of  tbe  Tewa  name.  None  of  tbe 
writerö  Tewa  informante  know  this  poeblo  min  by  any  name 
otber  than  Span.  Tunque.  Wbetber  Bandelier  s  Tewa  form 
is  tbe  real  name  of  the  TÜlage  or  merely  the  result  of  an 
attempt  on  the  pari  of  Bandelier  s  informants  to  etymolqgUDe 
Span.  Tunque,  can  not  be  determined.  T*gS  is  the  most  inclusive 
Tewa  word  meaning  'basket.'  Tewa  **»<*f  would  menn  'down  at 
the  basket'  'down  in  tbe  basket'  ige  'downat'  'overat"),  &nd 
migfat  well  be  used  as  a  place-name. 

(2)  Span.  Tunque,  Probably  from  Tano  Tewa,  See  Tewn  (1), 
above.  "Que**  for  Q.e  appears  in  several  Hispanined  Tewa  plane- 
name8,as  Pojonqne  [21:29]  (<Tewa  P<tt*Bw*>0<*),  Tesuque  [86:8] 
(  <  Tewa  T^nfagf).  For  the  phonetics  of  the  name  cf  .  also  [18:27}. 
"Poebio  de  Tunque*.**  "Tunque  V    "  Ei  Tunque".* 

The  ruin  has  been  located  for  tbe  writer  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Frank  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  who  ownsa  brick  manulacturing  plant 
at  the  site.  He  says  that  the  ruin  lies  on  high  land  between  [88 :  70] 
and  [88:80],  an  shown  od  [88].  Mr.  Frank  has  removed  a  poiüon 
of  the  ruin  to  make  room  for  bis  brick  plant  It  seems  uncer- 
tain  whether  the  ruin  is  prehistoric  or  historic.  The  modern 
Tewa  have  as  profound  ignorance  in  regard  to  it  as  they  have 
about  the  Tano  poeblo  ruins  in  generaJ.     Bandelier  says: 

Wbether  the  large  min  calkd  El  Tunque,  three  miles  north  of  the  Tejon 
[29:81],  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sandia  chain  [29:83],  most  be 


,  Ffaal  Report,  pt.  n,  p  111:  C.  &  Oeolagical  Sarrey,  Eeconnaiaance  Map,  New  Mexico, 

San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

«Bandelier,  ibid,  p.  111  and  note. 

»Bandelier  in  Riten.  New  Mexico,  p  201,  1885;  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p  125,  18». 

«Ibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  109, 1Ä  1898. 

•Ibi<L,  p  1*9. 

•Doc.  of  1770  cited  by  Bandelier,  inkl.,  p  112. 

'Bandelier  in  Riten,  New  Mexico,  p.  201, 1885:  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp  111,  US;  Hewett,  Oomno» 
nanle«,  p  38, 1908:  Twitehell  in  Santa  Ft  New  Mexico*,  Sept.  22. 19ia 

•  Bandelier,  op.  CiL,  p  109. 
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considered  as  that  of  a  pre-historic  settlement  or  not,  iß  also  a  matter  of  doubt 
That  it  was  a  Tanos  [Tano]  vülage  is  well  ascertained,  and  its  proper  name  was 
Tung-ge,  or  Vi  Hage  of  the  Basket. 1  It  lies  on  a  gentle  bare  slope  near  the  banks 
of  a  stream  [20:70]  which  in  the  mountains  farther  south  is  called  Rio  de  San 
Pedro,  lower  down  [than  [20:82]  or  than  where  it  is  called  Rio  de  San  Pedro?] 
Ufla  de  Gato,  and  here  takes  the  name  of  Arroyo  del  Tunque.  A  little  beyond 
the  min  the  stream  sinks  and  becomes  a  dry  mountain  torrent  for  12  miles, 
to  its  mouth  opposite  the  present  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  [20:69].  Tung-ge 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  Tanos  [Tano]  village  towards  the  west,  in  pre- 
historic  times.  It  was  also  a  very  extensive  pueblo,  to  be  compared  for  size 
and  plan  with  the  large  and  extended  villages  of  Se-pä-ue  [4:8]  and  Ho-ui-ri 
[6:21]  of  the  northern  Tehua  [Tewa]  country.  It  for  med  a  number  of  irregu- 
lär Squares,  and  sometimes  two  and  three  separate  buildings  constituie  one  aide 
of  a  quadrangle.  The  population  was  therefore  not  as  large  as  the  area  covered 
by  the  ruins  might  indicate.  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  Single  circular  estufa, 
The  walls  were  mostly  of  adobe,  and  had  the  usual  thickness  (0.30  m.,  or  one 
f oot) .  Rubble  foundations  are  visible,  but  a  portion  of  the  ruins  consists  merely 
of  low  mounds.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  north  and  east,  or  on  the 
highest  ground.  In  the  western  portions  the  interior  of  the  first  story  is  partly 
exposed,  showing  the  roof  or  ceiling  made  in  the  usual  pueblo  fashion  by  round 
beams  supporting  rough  splinters,  and  these  in  turn  a  layer  of  earth.  The 
average  of  eighty-four  rooms  measured  gave  3.4  by  3.2  meiere  (11  feet  2  inchee 
by  10  feet  6  inches). 

The  buildings  were  two  stories  high  in  most  places;  but  the  existence  of  a 
third  story  is  not  impossible.  Pottery  is  scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  it 
shows  no  difference  from  that  at  Galisteo  [20:39]  and  other  points  in  the 
Tanos  country  where  the  pueblo  type  of  architecture  was  represented.  I 
noticed  a  great  deal  of  obsidian  and  basal t,  fragmentary  and  complete  arrow- 
heads  of  both  materials,  also  stone  axes,  com  grinders,  and  a  few  stone  chisels 
and  knives;  even  a  spade  made  of  basalt  was  picked  up  at  Tunque,  and  is  now 
in  my  poesession.  I  have  not  heard  of  metallic  objects.  The  various  objecto 
indicate  a  primitive  culture,  one  probably  anterior  to  the  Coming  of  Europeans; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conclueion  that  the 
pueblo  was  not  also  inhabited  during  historic  times. 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del  Tejon 
[20:80],  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [20:unlocated],  in  places  at  a 
distance  of  2  and  3  miles  from  the  ruins.  Little  watch  houses  of  which 
only  the  foundations  are  visible  indicate  their  location.  These  watch  houses, 
equivalent  to  the  'summer  ranchos'  of  the  Indians  of  to-day,  are  usually 
quadrangular  and  of  one  room  only;  still  I  find  one  with  two  rooms  and  of  an 
L  shape.  Their  average  size  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  Single  rooms  in  a 
pueblo  of  the  ancient  pattern,  with  two  exceptions.  These  two,  being  very 
.8mall,  may  have  been  guard  houses  merely,  where  the  crops  were  watched  in 
the  daytime  or  at  night,  whereas  the  other  may  have  sheltered  entire  families 
during  the  summer.3  The  foundations  are  rubble,  and  the  same  kind  of  pot- 
sherds  are  scattered  about  as  at#the  pueblo. 

The  Arroyo  del  Tejon  [20:80]  has  permanent  water  as  far  as  these  structures 
are  found.  I  have  not  noticed  any  trace  of  ancient  acequias  [ditches] ;  but 
there  is  no  impossibility  that  such  existed,  and  that  the  Tanos  of  Tunque  cul- 
tivated  by  irrigation.    Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [20:unlocated]  the  banks 

i «  Tung  [  Tyyf\  is  the  Tehua  word  for  basket  or  tray."— Bandelibr,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  109, 1892. 

*  "  Even  to-day,  people  at  the  Tejon  sleep  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as  domost  of  the  Pueblos  wbüe  out 
on  the  ranchos.  The  house  (or  shanty)  is  only  used  for  cooking,  for  sbeltering  the  tools  and  household 
artides,  and  in  case  of  rain  or  exoeptionally  cool  weather."—  Ibid.,  p.  111. 
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are  too  steep  and  the  water  flows  10  to  15  feet  below  the  surrounding 
levele.  Bat  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  at  the  present  day  the  people  of  Tejon 
[20:81]  raise  good  crope  with  the  aid  of  sammer  rains  alone.  For  agricnltural 
purpoees  the  Situation  of  Tung-ge  was  well  choeen.  Wood  was  not  far  off,  and 
water  always  at  hand,  and  from  a  militaiy  Standpoint  the  location  was  not 
bad.  The  highest  parte  of  the  pueblo  oommanded  a  fair  ränge  of  view  in 
almost  every  direction. 

I  have  been  nnable  to  find  any  notice  of  the  pueblo  of  Tung-ge  or  Tunque 
in  the  older  documents.  1t  is  mentioned  in  a  petition  of  the  year  1770  as  an 
1  ancient  pueblo'.1  I  doubt,  therefore,  if  it  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  first  came.2 

See  [29:70],  [29:80],  [29:81],  and  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  [29:un- 
located]._ 
[29:83]  (1)  ^Öküpiijf  fc  turtle  mountain'  (?okü  'turtle'  of  any  species; 
P\Vf  4  mountain ').  "  Sandia  Mountain,  Oku,  the  4  Sacred  Turtle ' 
of  Tewa  mythology."8  Why  the  name  "turtle"  is  applied  to  the 
mountain  was  not  known  to  the  San  Ildefonso  informant  whom 
the  writer  questioned  on  that  point. 

(2)  'JJcQmpije'impiys  'mountain  of  the  south'  ^akqmpije 
'south'  <JakoT)f  '  piain ', pije  'toward';  ^ytjf  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming  postfix;  Piyy  'mountain').  This  is  the  cardinal 
mountain  of  the  south  of  Tewa;  bence  this  name.  See  Cardinal 
Mountains,  page  44. 

(3)  Sqndijö?\mpir)f '  Sandia  Mountain '  (Sandy  a,  see  Span.  (10), 
below,  and  also  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100];  'i#y>  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-f orming  postfix ;  Pvof  '  mountain ') .  Cf .  Eng.  (8),  Span.  (10). 
This  name  is  very  much  used  by  the  Tewa.  Old  Vivian  Montoya 
of  San  Juan  Pueblo  appeared  to  call  the  mountain  regularly  thus, 
and  to  be  unf amiliar  with' the  name  ^Öküpiyf. 

(4)  Picuris  "Kepita."4  The  "Kepi"  is  evidently  the  same  as 
Cochiti  (6),  Zufii  (7)^  below;  "— tä"  is  doubtless  for  the  Picuris 
equivalent  of  Taos  tKä  '  down  at  \    Cf .  Cochiti  (6),  Zufii  (7). 

(5)  Jemez  Kiittäwe,  of  obscure  etymology.  This  is  the  old 
Jemez  name  of  the  mountain  f  urnished  nie  by  Pablo  Toya  and  at 
present  said  to  be  known  to  but  few  of  the  Jemez,  who  call  the 
mountain  by  its  Span,  name, 

(6)  Cochiti  Tsepe^  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Zufii  (7).  Cf. 
Picuris  (4). 

(7)  Zufii  "tsl'pija,"  of  obscure  etymology.  "Chi'pia."5 
=»  Cochiti  (6).     Cf .  Picuris  (4). 

i «  The  Petition  of  the  authortties  of  Santo  Domingo  [98:109]  and  San  Felipe  [29: 69]  Joint ly  for  a  tract 
of  land  bounded  in  the  east,  '  por  el  Oriente  con  un  pueblo  antiguo  llamado  el  Pueblo  de  Tunque',  MS., 
September  20, 1770."— Bandeubr,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  112, 1892. 

«Ibid.,  pp.  109-12. 

»Hewett,  Archseology  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  In  Paper*  School  Amer.  Archmol.,  No.  4,  p.  9, 1909. 

*  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  1910. 

»Mrs.  M.  C  Stevenson,  The  Zufii  Indiana,  Ttpenty-thtrd  Rep.  But.  Amer.  Btkn.,  p.  407, 1904. 
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(8)  Eng.  Sandia  Mountain(s).  (<Span.).  -Span.  (10).  Cf. 
Tewa(3).  "The  Sandia."1  "Sandia  chain."2  "Sandia  Moun- 
tains."8 
*  (9)  Span.  "  Sierra  de  Puaray."4  The  mountain  is  thus  called 
from  Puaray  [29:unlocated],  a  former  Tiwa  pueblo  situated  near 
Bernalillo  [29:96],  just  as  it  is  called  Sandia  Mountain  from 
Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100].  Bandelier6  identifies  the  name  with  the 
"Sierra  de  Sandia." 

(10)  Span.  Sierra  de  Sandia  ' Sandia  Mountain',  so  called  from 
Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100],  which  is  situated  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley opposite  the  central  part  of  the  mountain.  «Eng.  8.  Cf. 
Tewa  (3),  Span.  (9).     "  Sierra  de  Sandia."  • 

(11)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Mansos  4Mansos  Mountains.'  "  Sierra 
de  los  Mansos."7  According  to  Bandelier  this  name  refers  to  both 
the  Manzano  [29:104]  and  the  Sandia  Mountains;  see  (8),  above). 
See  also  [29:104]. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  conspicuous  mountain,  its  high  est  peak 
[29:84]  rising  to  10,609  feet,  according  to  the  Wheeler  Survey. 

The  town  of  Bernalillo  [20:96]  lies  5,084  feet  above  the  eea  level,  and  the 
base  of  the  Sandia  Mountains  is  not  over  5  miles  distant.  The  summit 
[20:84]  is  10,609  (?)  feet  high,  and  the  western  front  descends  in  aimost  per- 
pendicnlar  cliffs  and  crags.  The  appearance  of  this  chain  as  seen  from  the 
town  [29:96]  or  from  the  opposite  river  bank,  is  therefore  nnasaally 
impreerive.8 

Sandia  Mountain  is  the  sacred  cardinal  mountain  of  the  south, 
of  the  Tewa;  see  Cardinal  Mountains,  page  44.  According 
to  Tewa  mythology  its  summit  was  the  home  of  WVvwafiiyf, 
father  of  the  two  War  Gods,  and  there  the  War  Gods  were  reared. 
W$kwijo  'WindOld-Woman'  also  lives  on  its  summit;  shemakes 
the  wind.  Mrs.  Stevenson*  teils  us  that  according  to  Zufii  my- 
thology the  War  Gods  went  to  live  on  the  summit  of  Sandia  Moun- 
tain when  their  activities  were  finished.  The  Cochiti  also  have  a 
tradition  to  this  effect,  but  the  Tewa  appear  to  know  nothing  of 
this.  A  f  riend  who  has  climbed  the  mountain  inf orms  the  writer 
that  he  noticed  no  stone  pile  or  shrine  on  the  summit,  yet  a  San 
Juan  Indian  stated  that  the  Keresans  make,  or  at  least  used  to 
make,  religious  pilgrimages  to  the  summit.  See  [29:84],  [29:85], 
[29:100],  [29:104]. 

»  Bandoller,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  106,  note,  1892. 

»Ibid.,  pp.  108, 109, 112. 

»Ibid.,  p.  231. 

« Relaclones  de  todas  las  cosas  que  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico  se  han  visto  y  eabido,  1626,  MS.,  par.  7, 
quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  118,  note. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

•Bandelier,  Delight  Make»,  p.  438, 1890;  also  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  113. 
*    7  Rivers,  Diario  y  Derroterä,  p.  29, 1786,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  p.  282,  note. 

•Ibid.,  p.  222. 

•The  Zufii  Indiana,  TSocnty-third  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  407, 1904. 
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[29:84]  (1)  '  Öküpiyhewe  *  turtle  mountain  peak'  ^Oküpiys*,  s©& 
[29:83];  ietve  'peak'  'top'). 

(2)  ^Äk^mpije'imPir/Icewe  4south  mountain  peak'  ^AJcQmpi- 
jJimpiyS,  &*  [29:83];  ietoe  '  peak '  '  top '). 

(3)  fyndijdimpiylcewe  'Sandia,  Mountain  Peak'  (Sqndija- 
\mp\Vf<>  öe«  [29:83];  iewe  'peak'  'top'). 

(4)  Eng.  Sandia  Peak.     "  Sandia  Peak."  * 

This  is  the  highest  peak  of  Sandia  Mountain.  It  appears  to  be 
a  mythologically  important  place  o£  the  Pueblos.  See  [29:83], 
[29:85]. 

[29:85]  Eng.  "South  Saudia  Mountain."1  The  southern  height  of 
Sandia  Mountain  [29:83]  is  so  called. 

[29:86]  Span.  El  Cangelon  'the  hörn'  'theprong',  ref erring  to  the 
shape  of  the  mesa  height.  " Cangelon." *  "Mesa  del  Cangelon." 8 
This  means  '  mesa  of  the  hörn." 

This  name  is  given  to  the  height  north  of  the  confluence  of 
Jemez  Creek  [29:89]  with  the  Rio  Grande.  Somewhere  on  or 
near  it  is  situated  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:87].  See  references  to  the 
'Cangelon'  by  Bandelier,  under  [29:87];  see  also  [29:88]. 

[29:87]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin.  Bandelier  was  first  informed  that  it 
was  the  ruin  of  a  Keresan  pueblo,  the  first  pueblo  of  the  Santa 
Ana  [29:95]  Indians  in  this  section;  but  later  he  doubts  this 
Information  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  Tiwa  ruin.4  If  it  is 
really  old  Santa  Ana,  one  can  easily  determine  what  names  the 
Indians  would  give  it  in  various  dialects. 

There  exists,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  Queres  [Keresan]  ruin  south  öf 
San  Felipe  [29:69].  This  [29:87]  does  not  stand  on  the  river  bank,  but  west 
of  it,  in  the  wild  labyrinth  of  lava,  basalt,  and  trap  about  the  'Cangelon' 
[29:86],  north  of  Bernalillo  [29:95].  The  ruin,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is 
claimed  by  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Santa  Ana  [29:95]  as  the  first  pueblo 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  in  this  section.5 

There  were  oonsequenüy  three  pueblos  of  the  Santa  Ana  [29:95]  tribe;  one 
near  the  Cangelon  [29:86],  which  is  prehistoric* 

Whether  the  ruin  on  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon  [29:86]  is  that  of  a  Tigua 
[Tiwa]  pueblo,  or  whether  it  was  the  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Queres  [Keresans] 
of  Santa  Ana  [29:95],  is  still  doubtful.  ...  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  ruin  [named  Pueblo  Ruin  [29:unlocated]]  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  in  which  case  the  one  on  the  Cangelon  must  have  been  a  Tigua  pueblo. 
Not  having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opmion.7 

1  U.  8.  Qeological  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  iheet,  1892. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  196  and  note,  190,  1892. 
»Ibid.,  pp.  222,224. 

«Ibid.,  p.  198. 

*  "  I  am  In  doubt  whether  this  min  Stands  north  or  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jemez  River  [80 :89] . 
The  'Cangelon, '  literally  prong  or  hörn,  is  a  very  prominent  rooky  pülar  rislng  above  a  volcanie 
mesa  4  mlles  north  of  Bernalillo."— Ibid. 

•Ibid.,  p.  198. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  224  and  note. 
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See  [29:86],  [29:88],  [29:95],  and  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite 
Algodones  [29:79],  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:88]  (1)  Cochiti  Tämcyafoma  4old  Santa  Ana'  (Tämaja,  see 
[29:95];  föma  4  old ').  The  Cochiti  informant  says  that  tiiis  ruin 
and  its  fceresan  name  are  very  well  known  among  the  Indians. 
It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  find  any  Tewa  who  knows 
it.     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [29:95]. 

(2)  Eng.  Old  Santa  Ana.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (3).  Cf.  Cochiti 
(1).     For  quoted  forms  see  under  [29:95]. 

(3)  Pueblo  Viejo  de  Santa  Ana  4old  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana.' 
=  Eng.    (3).     Cf.   Cochiti  (1).    For    quoted    forms    see    under 

.      [29:95]. 

This  is  the  ruin  of  old  Santa  Ana,  a  historic  pueblo.  uAbout 
midway  [in  [#9:67]]  there  is  a  considerable  elevatum,  on  whose 
summit  stand  the  ruins  of  the  second  pueblo  of  Tan-a-ya  or 
Santa  Ana."1  For  the  history  of  this  pueblo  see  quotations 
under  [29:95].  That  this  is  the  second  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  rests 
on  very  uncertain  Information  obtained  by  Bande  Her;  see  [29:87]. 
See  also  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones  [29:78],  [29: 
unlocated]. 

[29:89]  Jemez  Creek,  see  [27:34]. 

[29:90]  Nameless  arroyo  which  enters  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance 
above  the  main  part  of  Algodones  settlement  [29:78].  This 
arroyo  appears  on  all  the  maps,  but  without  name. 

[29:91]  (1)  Jemez  Sinsdö.  (<Span.).  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 
Strangely  enough  no  native  name  is  knowri  to  the  Jemez. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Isidro  settlement.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez  (1), 
Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  San  Isidro  4  Saint  Isadore'.  = Jemez  (1),  Eng.  (2). 
The  Span,  name  is  f  requently  spelled  Ysidro. 

This  is  a  large  and  somewhat  scattered  Mexican  settlement,  on 
the  west  side  of  Jemez  Creek  [29:89],  three  or  four  miles  below 
Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35].  Cf.  "San  Ysidro  mineral  spring  near 
Jemez"  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:92]  (1)  Jemez  Täsdwä'wä,  Täsdwtfmy,  'white-earth  canyon'  (täsä 
4a  kind  of  white  earth  used  for  white washing  the  interior  walls  of 
houses ' ; .  wtfwä,  wtfmy, i  canyon '  *  canada ').  This  kind  of  earth  is 
said  to  occur  somewhere  in  the  canada;  hence  the  name. 

(2)  Eng.  Salt  Creek.     (<Span.).     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Salado  Creek.  =Eng.  (2),  Span.  (4).  "Salado 
Creek".1 

(4)  Span.  Rio  Salado  'salt  river'.  =Eng.  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
"Salado".8 

i  Bande! ier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  194,  1892. 

1  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Reaouroes  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177, 1906. 

»Bandelief,  op.ctt.,  p.  207. 
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laAsumpciondeZia'V  "Cla'V  "Cice".8  "Tse-ah".*  "Silla".6 
"Pia".8  "Sille".7  "Zea".8  "  Nuestra  Seffora de  la  Assumpsion 
deZia".8  "Chea".10  "Cilla".11  "Lia'V8  "TseW?  "Tsia"." 
uCiya".15  "Siya".16  "Tzi-a".18  UN.  S.  de  la  Aßsunscion  de 
Zia".17 

(10)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  "Cuame".18  Cochiti  kwemse 
would  mean  'southern  people5,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  for  this 
the  word  is  intended. 

We  muat  therefore  leave  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  preeent,  and  turn  to  that 
western  tributary  [29:89]  where  a  branch  of  the  Queres  [Keresans],  very 
characteristically  designated  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  as  'Pun-a-mes',  or 
'People  in  the  West',19  already  dwelt  in  the  sixteenth  Century. 

Espejo's  "  Punames"  may  stand  for  a  Keresan  pön/emm;  in  the 
Cochiti  dialect  the  form  pönj>e  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  as 
po  'west';  Cochiti  maß  means  'people'.     The  Cochiti  term  mean- 

*  in#  'south  people'  or  '  west  people'  would  apply  to  all  the  people 
in  the  regions  designated,  whatever  their  language  or  affiliations. 
Bandelier  does  not  make  clear  that  "Pun-a-ines"  or  "Cuame" 
was  applied  to  the  Sia,  but,  following  Espejo's  evident  use  of  the 
term,  employs  it  here  to  designate  the  Sia-Santa  Ana  branch  of 
the  Keresans.  He  appears  to  think  the  term  'south  people' 
inappropriate.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Keresans  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  never  apply  the  term  'south  people'  or  'west 
people' to  the  Sia-Santa  Ana  Keresans  as  a  special  designation, 
but  that  if  they'do  think  of  their  cardinal  location  they  think  of 
them  as  being  as  much  in  the  south  as  in  the  west.  Elsewhere 
Bandelier20 says:  "Espejo,  who calls the Cias  4 Punames',  mentions 
a cluster  of  five  [pueblos],  the  largest  of  which  was  called  'Sia'".81 

» Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  by  Prince,  N."toex.f  p.  87, 188S. 
»  Pike,  Explor.  Travels,  map,  1811  (misprint). 

*  Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mets,  and  Corresp.,  p.  216, 1850  (misprint). 
«  Simpson,  Bep.  to  See.  War,  p.  148, 1850. 

•  Pafke,  map  of  N.  Mex.,  1851. 

•Kern  in Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv,  p.89, 1854  (misprint). 
'  Lane  (1854)  in  ibid.,  V,  p.  689, 1855. 

•  Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  $7, 34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  p.  146, 1857. 
»  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 

»  Simpson  in  Smühsonion  Rep.  for  1869,  p.  839, 1871. 

"  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  p.  202, 1869. 

"Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  p.20, 1874  (misprint). 

u  Loew  cited  by  Gatschet,  Zwölf  Sprachen  ans  dem  Südwesten  Nordamerikas,  p.  41, 1876. 

i«  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  p,  846, 1879. 

u  Bancrof t,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex,  p.  58, 1889. 

»•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  193, 196, 1892. 

«  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inda.,  p.  91, 1898. 

w8ee  article  Punames  In  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  827, 1910. 

»"  Relation  del  Viage  (Doc.  de  Indias,  vol.  xv,  p.  11),  and  Expedient*  y  Relation,  p.  178.  The  proper 
Qneres  [Keresan]  word  is  *  Pun-ama',  but  the  corrnpt  Version  in  Haklnyt  has  '  Cuame.'  El  Viaie  que 
hito,  p.  9.  This  leads  to  an  important  mlsconoeptlon,  as '  Ku-a-ma '  means  '  the  people  in  the  South. 
How  the  mistake  was  made,  whlle  still  preserving  a  word  of  the  Queres  [Keresan]  idiom,  is  a  mys- 
tery,  as  Cuame  is  plainly  as  good  a  Queres  word  as  Puname,  bnt  with  an  enürely  different  signiflea- 
tion."— Bandblibb,  op.  cit.,  p.  198. 

» Ibid.,  p.  197. 

«  Relation  del  Viage,  p.  116.  -Ibid. 
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(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tsija'*.  (  <  Keresan  ?).  -  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8), 
Keresan  (9),  Eng.  (14),  Span.  (15).  Cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6). 
The  Sia  people  are  called  by  the  Oraibi  Hopi  T&ijdvinomö  (sinomö 
'people'). 

(12)  Navaho  "Tlogi" : l  given  as  meaning  'hairy '.  "TTögi":2 
given  as  meaning  Sia.  "Tl'ogi":8  given  as  meaning  the  Sia 
(Indians). 

(13)  (Unknownsource)"Tlasfcak".4  "Tlaxcala".6  According 
to  the  Sandbook  of  Indiens  (pt.  2,  p.  563,  1910),  Bancroft*  thinks 
that  this  name  may  be  applied  to  Sia. 

(14)  Eng.  Sia.  (<Span.)  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia  (8)t  Keresan  (9), 
Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Span.  (15);  cf .  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6).  This  is  the 
spelling  adopted  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  in  her  report  on  the  Sia,7  also 
in  the  HandJbook  of  Indians,  and  in  current  ethnologic  literature. 

(15)  Span.  Sia,  Zia.  ( <  Keresan).  =  Cochiti  (7),  Sia(8),  Keresan 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11),  Eng.  (14);  cf.  Jemez  (5),  Pecos  (6).  See 
quoted  forms  under  Keresan  (9),  above.  At  the  present  time  the 
spelling  Zia  seems  to  be  more  common  in  Span,  than  Sia.  The 
name  is  pronounced  dja  in  N.  Mex.  Span.,  and  sounds  exactly  the 
same  as  the  word  silla  'chair'. 

(16)  Span.  "Sant  Pedro  y  Sant  Pablo,"8  meaning  ' Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul'. 

(17)  Span.  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  'Our  Lady  of  the 
Assumption  '.  "  N.  S.  de  la  Asampcion  de  Zia. "  •  •  u  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  la  Assumpsion  de  Zia." 10  "Asuncion."11  "N.  S.  de  la  Assuns- 
ciondeZia."13 

This  is  a  small  Keresan  pueblo  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Jemez  Creek  [29:89].  The  dialect  resembles  closely  the  dialects  of 
Cochiti  [28:77],  Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  San  Felipe  [28:69],  and 
Santa  Ana  [28:95],  and  is  more  distantly  related  to  those  of  Laguna 
[29:116]  and  Acoma  [29:118].  The  history  of  Sia  is  discussed  by 
Bandelier,18  who  also  mentions  a  migration  story  of  the  Sia.14  See 
[29:89];  also  plate  21,  A. 
[29:95]  (1)  pcueg^qywi  'pueblo  down  at  the  dancing  place'  'danc- 
ing  place  pueblo'  (y\fcte 'dance',  noun;  g.e  'down  at'  'over  at'; 

i  Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

•  Franciscan  Fathe»,  Ethnol.  DicL  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  186, 1910. 
»Ibid.,  p.  128. 

tBustamante  and  Gallegos  (1682)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xv,  p.  85, 1871. 
»Ibid.,  p.  92. 

•  Arte,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  77, 1889. 

'  Eleventh  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  9  et  seq.,  1894. 

•  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  254, 1871. 

•  Alencaster  (1805)  in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  87, 1888. 
w  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  tot  1867,  p.  218, 1868. 

u  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281, 1889. 
"  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pneblo  Indiana,  p.  91, 1898. 
»  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  196-99, 1892. 
"Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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\yw\  i  pueblo').  This  is  the  old  name  of  Santa  Ana,  current  at  all 
the  Tewa  villages  o£  the  Rio  Grande.  Why  it  was  originally  given 
is  not  known  to  the  informants. 

(2)  Picuris  "Pätuthä'."1  The  -thä!  is  perhaps  for  the  Picuris 
equivalent  of  Taos  fd  'down  at.' 

(3)  Tiwa  (Isleta)  "Hweröi."2 

(4)  Jemez  TydagPi,  of  obscure  etymology  (ty,da  unexplained; 
g$i  locative).  = Pecos  (5).  The  people  are  called  TydagViltkffäf 
(teffdf  i  people ').  ' '  Tu'-na-ji-i' :" 2  Given  as  the  Jemez  and  Pecos 
form. 

(5)  Pecos  "Tu'-na-ji-i':"2  =  Jemez  (4),  given  as  the  Jemez  and 
Pecos  form. 

(6)  Cochiti  Tämaja  of  obscure  etymology.  —  San  Felipe  (7), 
Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  "Täma- 
iya."2 

(7)  San  Felipe  "TÄmaiya."2  =Cochiti  (6),  Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana 
(9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11). 

(8)  Sia  Tämaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (6),  San 
Felipe  (7),  Santa  Ana  (9),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11). 
"TamayÄ."2 

(9)  Santa  Ana  Tämaja  of  obscure  etymology.  =  Cochiti  (6), 
San  Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8),  Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  The  name 
was  earlier  applied  to  [29:88]  or  to  still  more  remote  predecessors 
of  the  present  Santa  Ana  Pueblo.  The  Santa  Ana  people  are  called 
Tämajamse  (mse  4 people').  —  Cochiti  (6),  San  Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8), 
Keresan  (10),  Oraibi  Hopi  (11).  "Tamayä."2  "Tamajeeme:"8 
evidently  for  Tämajamse,  4  Santa  Ana  people';  see  above. 

(10)  Keresan  (dialect  unspecified)  "Tamaya."4  "Tamy."5 
"Tom-i-ya."6  uTo-Mia."  7  "Ta-mä-yä."8  "Tamya."*  "Ta-ma- 
ya."10    "Tan-a-ya."11     "Kamaya."12 

(11)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tämaja.  (< Keresan).  —Cochiti  (6),  San 
Felipe  (7),  Sia  (8),  Santa  Ana  (9),' Keresan  (10). 

(12)  Eng.  Santa  Ana.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (13).  The  current 
pronunciation  is  8&nta  send,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Span,  pro- 
nunciation  santdna. 

1  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

« Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  454, 1910). 

*  Spinden,  Santa  Ana  notes,  1911. ' 

*  Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  115, 1871. 

»Ibid,  p.  102;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  194, 1890  (quoting  Ofiate). 

«Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.148, 1850. 

7  Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheder  Surv.,  app.  LL,  p.  178, 1875. 

»Bandelier  in  Archaol.  Inst.  Bull.,  I,  p.  18, 1888. 

*  Ibid.  (quoting  Coronado  [Ofiate) ). 

w  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  i,  pp.  126, 260. 

"  Ibid.,  pt.  n,  p.  194  (quoting  Ofiate). 

uColumbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.196, 1898  (misquotlng  Ofiate). 
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(13)  Span.  Santa  Ana  4 Saint  Ann'.  =Eng.  (12).  Santa 
Ana."1  "S.  Anna."2  "S*Ana."8  "Santa  Anna."4  "Sta. 
Ana."5    "S*.  Ana."8    "Santana."7 

This  is  the  present  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  situated  on  a  low  bluff  on 
the  north  aide  of  Jemez  Creek.  (PI.  20,  £. )  There  are  two  circu- 
lar,  semisubterranean  esfcuf as  at  Santa  Ana  and  an  old  Roman  Cath- 
olic  church.  The  Indiana  have  their  farming  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  6  miles  distant  f  rom  the  pueblo,  and  in  summer  the 
pueblo  is  oftefi  deserted  except  f or  an  old  man  or  two  stationed  to 
guard  it.  The  Indians  f  requently  all  return  to  the  pueblo  f  or  a  day 
or  more  during  the  summer  time  in  order  to  oonduct  ceremonies. 
Thelanguageof  Santa  Ana  cloeely  resembles  that  of  Cochiti  [28: 77], 
Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  and  San  Felipe  [29:69],  and,  perhaps  a 
little  less  closely,  that  of  Sia  [29:94].  According  to  both  Bande- 
lier  and  statements  made  to  the  writer  by  a  Cochiti  Indian,  the 
predecessor  of  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  was  the  historic,  now  ruined 
[29:88],  which  bore  the  same  name,  Tämaja,  and  is  now  distin- 
guished  by  the  Cochiti  (and  probably  other  Keresans)  as  Tdmajch 
föma  (föma  'old').  According  to  uncertain  tradition  obtained 
by  Bandelier  there  was  a  still  earlier  predecessor  of  San  Felipe 
Pueblo,  probably  [29:87],  q.  v.  Bandelier  says  the  following 
about  Santa  Ana: 

"Santo  Domingo  [28:109],  San  Juan  [ll:San  Juan  Pueblo], 
Santa  Ana  and  especially  Acoma  [29:118],  consist  of  several  par- 
allel rows  of  houses  forming  one  to  three  'streets'."8 

Bandelier  also  writes  at  length  on  the  history  of  Santa  Ana.9 
See  [29:87],  [29:88],  Nameless  pueblo  min  opposite  Algodones 
[29:78],  [29:unlocated],  [29:67],  and  Keresan  (Names  op  Tribes 
and  Peoples). 
[29:96]  (1)  Jemez  BiWljo.    (<Span.).     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Navaho  "KMn  Nodozi:"10  given  as  meaning  'striped 
houses'. 

(3)  Eng.  Bernalillo  settlement.  (  <  Span.).   =  Jemez  (1),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Bern  lillo,  apparently  a  diminutive  of  Bernardo  'Ber- 
'    nard'.     Why  the  name  was  applied  has  not  been  learned. 

This  is  a  large  Mexican  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.    The  Indians  of  the  nearest  pueblos  do  much  trading 

i  Ofiate  (1896)  in  Doc  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  114, 1871. 

*  Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,  p.  67, 1667. 
»D'Anville,  Map.  Ame>.  Sept.,  1846. 

«  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amer.,  n,  415, 1748. 
»  Alcedo,  Dict  Geog.,  i,  p.  85, 1786. 

•  Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 

» Hezlo  (1797-98)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  209, 1867 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.  265, 1890. 

•Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  198-196, 1892. 

»Frandacan  Fathere,  Bthn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  135, 1910 
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here.    There  is  a  wagon  bridge  [29:122]  across  the  Rio  Grande 
northwest  of  the  center  o£  Bernalillo. 

"Bernalillo  was  founded  by  Vargas  in  1695,  after  the  Spanish 
power  had  been  re-eetablished."1  For  pueblo  ruins  at  Bernalillo 
see  [22:97],  [29:98],  [29:99],  [29:123],  and  Navaho  "Tqo  Haji- 
löhe"    [29:unlocated].  # 

[29:97]  (1)  Sandia"Kua-ua."a    "Kuaua."8 

(2)  Span.  "  Torreon. "4  This  means  Marge  tower,'  being  the 
augmentative  o£  torre  6  tower.'  "The  site  also  bears  the  Spanish 
name  of  *  Torreon,5  but  I  saw  no  trace  o£  a  round  tower,  as  the 
designation  would  imply."4 

Whether  the  ruin.on  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon  [29:78]  is  that  of  a  Tigua  [Tiwa] 
pueblo,  or  whether  it  was  the  ancient  pueblo  of  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Santa 
Ana  [29:95],  is  still  doubtful.  [[Footnote:]  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  ruin  [Pueblo  Ruin]  opposite  Algodones  [29:unlocated],  in  whichcase 
the  one  [29:87]  on  the  Cangelon  [29:86]  must  have  been  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo. 
Not  having  investigated  the  locality  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion.]  But  it 
[29:87]  is,  at  all  events,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ruins  scattered  alftng  the  right 
[west]  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  bluffs  on  that  side  hug  the  river  bank  quite 
closely,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  bottom,  but  affording  excellent 
sites  for  lookouts.  A  huge  lava  flow  approaches  these  bluffs  from  the  west,  and 
reaches  the  river  south  of  Bernalillo  [29:96],  receding  from  itagain  near  Albu- 
querque  [29:103].  It  is  separated  from  the  great  lava  deposits  [29:67]  of  San 
Felipe  [29:69]  by  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  Jemez  stream  [29:89],  and  by  a 
low  mesa  with  reddish  soil  that  faces  Bernalillo  [29:96].  On  the  brink  of 
that  mesa  [with  reddish  soil]  stand  four  ruins  [[29:97]  counted  as  two  by 
Bandelier,  but  described  as  one,  [29^.98]  and  [29:99]],  directly  opposite  the 
latter  town  [29:96]. 

North  of  the  bridge  [29:122]  across  the  Rio  Grande  [from  Bernalillo  [29:96]] 
lie  the  remains  of  a  considerable  village.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  historical  pueblos  of  Coronado'e  time,  or  whether 
its  abandonment  antedated  1540.  The  name  given  to  me  by  the  Sandia 
[29 :109]  Indiana,  Kua-ua,  seems'  to  designate  the  site  and  not  the  ruin.  Still  it 
may  also  have  been  the  name  of  the  latter.  Figure  24  of  Plate  i  [of  Final  Report, 
pt  ii,  1892]  is  intended  for  a  representation  of  its  ground  plan,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  village  consisted  of  a  main  building  with  two  wings  .  .  .  Another 
ruined  structure,  measuring  55  by  22.3  meters  (168  by  68  feet),  Stands  in  the 
front  of  this  building,  almost  equidistant  from  the  eastern  endsof  the  northern 
wing  and  the  central  projection.  The  northern  wing  is  149  meters  (455  feet) 
long,  the  west  side  of  the  house  132  meters  (403  feet),  and  the  southern  wing 60 
meters  (210  feet) ;  so  that  this  building  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pueblo  houses 
of  New  Mexico.  [  [  FootnoU:~]  The  large  house  at  Pecos  [29 :33]  has  a  perimeter 
of  362  meters  (1,190  feet),  and  the  *  Pueblo  Bonito'  [of  north western  New 
Mexico]  comes  next  to  it;  the  length  of  the  two  wings  at  Kuaua  and  of  the 
western  side,  together,  is  350  meters  (1,068  feet).] 

It  is  impo88ible  to  determine  exactly  how  many  stories  this  great  house  orig- 
inally  had,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  there  were  more  than  two  in  some 
parte  of  it;  I  therefore  estimate  its  population  at  not  over  600  souls. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  221-222, 1892. 

«Ibid.,  p.  225. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  225  and  note,  226  and  note,  227. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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I  wa«  unable  to  detect  any  eetufas,  yet  it  ia  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
were  none  outaide  the  dwellings;  the  ground  is  covered  with  rubbish,  and  the 
circular  depreasions  might  have  eacaped  my  notice  or  have  become  filled  up; 
or  they  may  have  been  built  inside  among  the  rooms.  The  foundations  show 
nibble  and  adobe,  and  most  of  the  walls  are  of  the  latter  material.  Their 
thickness  varies  froin  0.17  to  0.38  m.  (7  to  15  inches),  and  the  average  size 
of  55  rooms  ie  4.1  by  2.8  m.  (12}  by  8}  feet). 

The  pottery  is  largely  of  the  type  with  coarsely  glased  decorations,  and  I 
saw  np  corrugated  fragments;  bat  common  cooking  pottery,  piain  black,  was 
also  well  represented.  Much  obeidian,  moes-agatee,  chips  of  flint  and  lava, 
broken  metatea  and  'manos',  and  a  few  bits  of  turquoise  were  the  other 
objecto  lying  aboat  on  the  sarface.  The  site  also  bears  the  Spanish  name 
of  *  Torreon ' ;  but  I  saw  no  trace  of  a  round  tower,  as  the  designation  would 
imply.1 

See  [29:96],  [29:98],  [29:99],  [29:122],  [29:123]. 
[29:98]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kio  Grande  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  wagön  bridge  [29:122]. 

The  writer  has  seen  this  ruin,  but  made  no  notes  on  it  and  ob- 
tained  no  Information  about  it  f rom  Indiana.     Bandelier  says  of  it: 

South  of  the  bridge  [29:122]  a  short  distance  from  Kuaua  [29:97],  on  a 
rather  elevated  dune,  are  low  mounds  covered  with  bits  of  pottery,  obeidian 
and  nibble.  One  of  them  forma  a  hollow  quadrangle  aboat  30  meters  Square 
(95  feet),  and  300  feet  south  of  it  are  two  others.  The  mounds  show  great 
decay  in  both  places,  as  if  they  were  the  ruins  of  houses  much  older  than  those 
of  Kuaua  [29:9f].2 

See  [29:96],  [29:97],  [29:99],  [29:122],  [29:123]. 
[29:99]  (1)  Southern  Tiwa  (Sandia-Isleta  language)  "Puaray'\  etc. 
The  etymology  is  given  by  Vetancurt  (1696  (?)):8  "El  nombre 
Puray  quiere  decir  gusanos,  que  es  un  gänero  de  que  abunda 
aquel  lugar."  Bandelier4  comments  on  this:  "Whether  by 
'gusano'  a  worm  or  a  beetle,  a  centipede  or  a  julus,  is  meant,  I 
cannot  teil.  I  noticed  at  the  ruins  of  Kuaua  [29:97]  a  number 
of  Coleoptera  of  a  singular  species,  which  attracted  my  attention 
the  more,  as  beetles  are  scarce  in  New  Mexico."  "Poala".5 
"Puala".«  "Pualas".7  "Puäla".8  "Puaray".9  "Püaräi".10 
aPuruai".n    "Puary'V3   ^Puray''.18    uParay".14  uPauray".15 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  224-226, 1892. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

» In  Teatro  Mex..  in,  p.  812, 1871. 
« Bandelier,  op.  dt,  p.  226,  note. 

•  Bspejo  (1683J  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  468, 1600. 

•  Espejo  (1688)  In  Doc.  Inid.,  XV,  p.  176, 1871. 
»  Espejo  (1683),  ibid.,  p.  112. 

»  Oflate  (1698),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  208, 1871. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  109, 115;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  227  and  note,  228  and  note,  229, 230. 
»•  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  137, 1610. 

"  Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  p.  600, 1882. 
tt  Doc.  of  1681  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  169. 
»»  Vetancurt  (1696?)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  812, 1871. 
>«  Jeflery8,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  6, 1776. 
m  Bowle«,  Map  Amer.,  1784. 
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Paola".1  "Puruay'V  "Puara'V  "Poalas'V  4  Pruara".8 
"Puar-ay".6  . 

(2)  Source  unknown:  "Coofer".7     "Coofert".8 

(3)  Southern  Tiwa  (Sandia-Isleta  languagp)  "Tiguex  ',  etc.;  see 
Tiwa  (Nahes  op  Tribes  and  Peoples).  Hodge •  says:  "  The  iden- 
tification  of  Puaray  with  the  Tignex  village  of  the  Tiguex  province 
o£  the  chroniclers  of  Coronado's  expedition  is  determined  by  State- 
ments made  by  the  Indians  to  Espejo  in  1583,  and  by  the*diseovery 
there  by  Ofiate,  in  1598,  of  a  partially  effaced  painting  represent- 
ing  the  inurder  of  the  missionaries".  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer  why  Bandelier's  and  Hodge's 
identification  of  Puaray  with  "Tiguex"  should  not  be  accepted, 
and  he  regards  Dellen baugh's  attempt10  to  locate  Tiguex  farther 
soutb  as  unsuccessf  ul. 

(4)  Span.  "  Sant  Antonio  de  Padua".11  This  was  the  first  saint- 
name  applied,  meaning  'Saint  Anthony  of  Padua'. 

(5)  Span.  San  BartolomÄ.12  This  was  the  mission  name;  it  means 
i  Saint  Bartholomew \ 

(6)  Span.  "Santiago";13  this  means  'Saint  James'. 

This  village  is  also  called  'Pueblo  de  Santiago',  although  the  patron  saint  of 
Puaray  was  8t  Bartholomew.  From  what  this  modern  appellation  was  derived 
I  cannot  surmise.  That  it  was  really  Puaray  was  asserted  by  Indians  of  Sandia, 
and  it  also  follows  from  the  location  of  the  so-called  Gonzalez  grant13 

This  pueblo  was  identified  as  Puaray  by  Bandelier,  who  describes 
it  and  discusses  its  history.14     He  says  in  part: 

In  front  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  of  Bernalillo  [29:96],  in  a  Situ- 
ation very  eimilar  to  that  of  Kuaua  [29:97],  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  river,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  formidable  Sierra 
de  Sandia  [29:83],  stand  the  remains  of  the  historic  pueblo  of  Puar-ay,  or  Vil- 
lage of  the  Worm  or  Insect  [<Vetancurt].  .  .  .  For  its  ground  plan  I  refer 
to  figure  25  of  plate  i  [of  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  1892].  It  was  smaller  than  Kuaua 
[29:97],  and  I  doubt  whether  its  population  ever  exceeded  five  hundred  souls.15 
Nothing  but  foundations  and  mounds  reraain,  but  recent  excavations  have 
revealed  fairly  well  preserved  rooms  beneath  the  rubbish.  The  manufactured 
objecto  are  like  those  at  Kuaua  [29:97],  and  the  main  buildings  were  built  of 
adobe.  Two  smaller  constructions,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  first,  appear  to 
have  been  built  of  blocks  of  lava  or  trap.    The  one  east  may  have  been  the 


»  Espejo  mlsquoted  by  Whipple,  Pac.  S.  S.  Rcp.,  in,  pt.  3,  p.  114, 1866. 
2  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  172, 18S9. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  185  (quoting  Espejo). 

«  Bancroft,  Ibid.  • 

» Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  p.  79, 1891. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  226, 1892. 

'  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  p.  160, 1870  (cf.  Bancroft,  op.  dt.,  p.  66). 

•  Ibid.,  p.  160.    These  fonns  are  given  as  synonymous  in  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  818, 1910. 

•  Ibid. 

»•  P.  8.  Dellenbaugh,  Notes  on  the  Location  of  Tiguex,  1905. 
»  Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intd.%  xvi,  p.  254, 1871. 
"  Vetancurt  (1696?)  in  Teatro  Mex..  in,  p.  312, 1871. 
m  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  p.  227. 
" Ibid.,  pp.  226-80. 

i»  "Vetancurt  [Cröntea,  p.  812]  aarigns  to  it  'doscientas  peraonas  de  nacion  Tiguas  y  labradores 
espafioles.' "— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
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cfc^el  mück  «oärted  «l  Tum*r  mit:;  Iftö-  -  -  -  Tu«  n  «  »aEy  Proiy 
^*»  ■!■■  in  T  \*r  ludiai*  tc  ämdia. anc  ix  jOsv*  io'.i  •**  räim xbt  Lxtt&oi:  01  tt><- 
«o~caBt»c  Ganxaiex  CImn^  - 

Th*t  Pnaray  wms  cm  tbe  weat  side  of  tbe  Bio  Grande  t  apparent 
onlj  from  B»övlier^  staMDeirt:1 

C»n  xbe  Yrini  of  tfc«  nie»  Imam  an  *««  side  a:  lue-  tVmnde  wertere  IWnialiiio 
I2»Ä.~-  «and  ir»nr  nüns  II**:  sc;  coauBce  *e  two  br  BanaeiHT.  r»ta  dweribec 
•f  aot  r»:**~\  und  ;»:^I^.  diTOd^  opposne  xhe  laxter  low*  I*9:*T,. 
Aooordin^  to  Banaler*  Pamimr  w*s  mbauaoued  in  16>1  mc  T*ever 
wooc-npied.     For  identificatkÄ  of  Paaray  with  Ti^riHX  sw  ak*> 

<^*  ^ttas-W*"1     T^Ä-<4""T    r9ft-»4^1    riÄ-i^n. 

I*:l,>£  USafMi^aorvi  *  San dia  Poebio  v  £**£,>  ^Span.  sandi*, 
see  %ul  17  .  below;  05**^!  ToebkT».  «Jeroei  VS  „  En£.  ltf;„ 
Span.  ü7l 

<2»  Taas  ~X£'pf£'ta~V  friveii  as  fron^nl  %h:Il\  pfa'na%cloud* 
refening  to  tbe  wind-Mown  sand^daiies  in  tbe  vicinity,"  =  Pi- 
caris  <4u  S*»dia  .,r<»,  Uefa  <vu  Tin*  »Tu  LagnB*  (lau 

i*>Taas  ^Tüwita":5  aiveii*s  roeanin^  *Sai»d?ap*oplc\  Wbat 
tbe  form  i>,  i>  doC  cfear. 

<4i  Pk-aris  "XapfrthaT.*  =TW*>  vi\  Saudi*  ^^^  Ueta  (£\ 
Tiw*  (7). 

(5)Sandm**Xafiat,V    =Tjwßie\Pk«iisv4),I4e«Äi^.,Ti^m(7), 

(t»i  I*leta  Jg.9i.74»,  of  obscure  etymology.  Tbe  -<w»  appaars  to 
be  a  locatire  postfix,  memnin^  *down  *t\  *at\  Said  of  ©bjects 
at  tbe  level  of  or  below  tbe  Speaker,  and  equivalent  to  Taos  -f&* 
It  is  inferred  from  the  quoted  forms  that  thi<  po^fix  k  dropped 
vhen  the  name  of  Sandxa  is  prepounded  to  otber  doo&s.  «T^os 
(±l  Picuris  (4»,  Sandia  (:.),  Tiwm  (7).  *-Xmfi  *d~  \  given  as  m«u^ 
ing  "dusty  place."  Cf.  tbe  etymology  of  Taos  {i>\  Lamuna  (12). 
i*Xafi'huide~:,  giren  ms  tbe  Singular,  meaning  *Sanda  per^on'; 
plu.  **Xafihon,"  A*  Xaphi  *t  ".• 

(7)  SoQtbern Ti^a  (dialect  unspecified).  -Taos  (2\  Pieark < 4\ 
Saodia  (5),  Isleta  (6).  '•Xapejm^.i#  **^ji-i»sap^»  "Xa-fr*p^tt 
^Xafhi-ap^a    -Xa-si-ap-i*     -Mapeym^J*     ^Xa^i  hab^» 

*  Ibid.,  1».  2&. 
«Fbjd^p  2». 

»Bodd.  Tm»  TOcmlk,  MS^  Bor.  Amt.  Köm,  ^^  ^  k 

•flpjndfw,  Plcorii  note^l^g. 
1  Hodgv,  op.  ät. 

•  GAtacfaet,  Uletm  HS.  weilt,  Bor.  Amr.  Btkm^  MBi. 
•Hodge,op-  ctt- 

»oa«te  (I5i6)  m  Doc  J«M^  xn,  p.  115,  isn. 

«>  BaMleüer  io  jlrcteoL  ImtL  ArfL,  1,  p,  1Ä,  i»Ä. 

"Bmndelier,  Final  Report,  pci,p  2«:  ptn,M«. 

»Ibi<L,p.l3t. 

>«B«ad>lierv  GOded  Xu.  p.M,  l«a. 

^C^ombDf  M«m.  Vol.,  p.  1S&.  W9S,  mi^nK^iö^  o««»©. 

M  Joareoceaa  in  OUa.  Pnw*oct,  i,  Xo.  »,  p.  15^  130^ 
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(8)  Jemez,  Sandijagi'i  'Sandia  place'  (Sandia  <  sandia,  Span. 
(17)  below;  g$i  locative.  The  'Sandia  people'  are  called  Sandi- 
jagfitsd'df  or  Sandwüd'df  (tsd'df  'people').  =Tewa  (1), 
Eng.  (16),  Span.  (17). 

(9)  Cochiti  Wdfret8&  of  obscure  etymology  (wdfreunexpleaned; 
tsae  <  locative).     =  Lamuna  (12).    Cf.  Zufii  (13). 

(10)  Sia  "  Tiwa" : *  but  cf .  the  etymology  given  for  Laguna  (12). 
Cf .  Zufii  (13). 

(11)  Sia  "Tiwa":1  evidently  equivalent  to  Cochiti  Tiwa 
'Tiwa';  see  Tiwa  (Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pp.  577-78). 

(12)  Laguna  "  Wä'shutse"  :2  given  as  meaning  "dusty";  cf, 
Taos  (2),  Isleta  (6).     Washrotei".8     -  Cochiti  (9).    Cf.  Zufii  (13). 

(13)  Zufii "  We'-suala-kuin"  :4  given  as  meaning  "  6foot  village", 
referring  to  the  large  feet  of  the  inhabitants."  The  "§=hl". 
Cf.  Cochiti  (9),  Laguna  (12). 

(14)  Oraibi  Hopi  Pajopi  'by  the  river,'  (pajo  4  water '  'river'; 
pikhy*  locative  postfix).  "Payüpki":5  given  as  the  Hopi  name. 
It  would  appear  that  the  name  recorded  by  Fewkes  refers  properly 
to  the  now  abandoned  pueblo  built  by  the  Sandia  and  other 
refugees  on  the  Middle  Mesa  in  the  Hopi  country,  while  that 
recorded  by  the  present  writer  is  the  name  of  the  present  village 
on  the  Rio  Grande. 

(15)  Navaho,  "K!n  Nodözl":6  given  as  meaning  "stripedhouses." 
"KMn  lagaf":7  given  as  meaning  "white  house."  "Khln 
lagaf  ni"  :8  given  as  name  of  the  'Sandia  people',  meaning  "white 
house  people". 

(16)  Eng.  Sandia.  (<C Span.).     =Tewa (1),  Jemez  (8),  Span.  (17)- 

(17)  Span.  Sandia  'watermelon',  a  Span,  word  derived  from 
Arabic.  This  name  appears  to  have  been  properly  applied  to  the 
pueblo  at  an  early  date.  It  became  so  fixed  that  it  has  not  been 
replaced  by  the  saint-names,  but  has  been  coupled  with  them. 
Why  it  was originally  applied  appears  to  be  unknown.  "£andia".9 
"Zandia".10  "  San  Francisco  de  Sandia  "."  "Sandia".12  "Sendia".18 
"N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia":14  see  Span.  (19).    "S  Dies".15 

»  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  MS.,  1911. 

•  Gatschet,  Laguna  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896. 

»Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  430, 1910). 
'Cushing,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  inf  n,  1884,  in  Handbook  Inda.,  op.  cit. 

•  Fewkes  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  vi,  p.  897, 1894. 
•Curtis,  Amer.  Ind.,  i,  p.  138, 1907. 

7  Franciflcan  Fathera,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  136, 1910. 
«Ibid.,  p.  128. 

•  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  220, 1892. 
»•  Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  p.  600, 1882. 

"  Benayides,  Memorial,  p.  20, 1680. 

"Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  784,  1786;  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pt,  i,  p.  260, 1890;  Handbook  Inda.,  pt  2,  p.  42% 
1910. 
»  D'Anville,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746. 

m  Alencaater  (1805)  quoted  in  Prince,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  p.  87, 1888. 
»  Pike,  Exped.,  8d  map,  1810. 
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"St.  Dies".1  "Deis".*  "San-Diaz".84  4Sundia".4  "Sandea".5 
"Saudia".8  "S  Diaz".7  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrowand  Saint  Anthony 
of  Sandia":8  see  Span.  (19).  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores 
de  Sandia".9  "Sandilla".10  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint 
Anthony  of  Sandia":11  see  Span.  (19). 

(18)  Span.  "San  Francisco  de  Sandia":12  this  appears  to  be  the 
first  saint-name. 

(19)  Span.  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  San- 
dia 'Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Watermelon.5 
"N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia".18  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrow  and 
Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia".14  "Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  de 
de  Sandia".16  "Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  Saint  Anthony  of 
Sandia".18    "Dolores".17 

(20)  Span.  " Asumpcion  " : 18  This  means  Assumption,  ref erring 
to  the  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Heaven. 

This  is  a  small  Tiwa  pueblo  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eio  Grande. 
Bandelier 19  teils  something  of  its  history.  Information  available 
about  Sandia  is  summed  up  by  Hodge.20  See  [29:101]  and  Tiwa 
(Names  of  Tribes  and  Peoples,  pages  577-78). 
[29:101]  (1)  Tstqwebege'oyvri  4kick  flaking-stone  place  pueblo'  (tsi 
4 flaking  stone '  4flint'  'obsidian'  4stone  knife';  qw&e'to  kick'; 
g.e  'downat'  4over  at';  'qywi  4pueblo').  =Picuris  (2),  Isleta 
(3),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoraa  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  The  verb  gwehe  is 
used  of  kicking  any  object  in  any  manner,  but  especially  of  the 
garoe  of  the  kicked  stick.  The  Tewa  say  n$  JegwehJewo*0  i  I  am 
playingthe  kicked-stick  game5  (n4  4I';  u*  4I';  qwäbe  4tokick'; 
^enxx?0  'to  play*  <'e  'game',  vx?°  verb-forming  element). 

The  game  is  sacred  to  the  Tewa  and  they  give  names  compound- 
ed  with  qweteto  their  children,  as  Qw4beU$yv>%  'kick  greenness* 
(ti<}r}w%  'greenness'  'green'),  name  of  Lupita  Roybai  of  San 
lldefonso. 

»  Pike,  Exped.,  app.,  pt.  iii,  p.  222. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

•  Malte-Broh,  Geog.,  v,  p.  828, 1826. 

« Calhoun  (1840)  in  Cal.  Mess.  and  Corresp.,  p.  206, 1850. 

•  Meriwethcr  (1866)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  $7, 84th  Cong.,  8d  seee.,  p.  146, 1867. 
•Davis,  El  Qringo,  p.248, 1867  (misprint). 

•  Mühlenpfordt  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  p.  272, 1858. 

•  Meline,  Two  Thouiand  MUes,  p.  218, 1867. 

•  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  218, 1868. 
"Aray,  ibid.  for  1871,  p.  882, 1872. 

»  Prinoe,  Hist  N.  Mex.,  p.  38, 1883. 

»*  Benavide8,  Memorial,  p.  20, 1630. 

»»  Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  in  Prince,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 

»«  Meline,  op.cit. 

»»Ward,  op.  cit. 

»«Prince,  op.cit 

»t  Bancroft,  Arte,  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  281, 188«. 

«•  [Tamaron,  1760T]  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid. 

»•  Final  Renort,  pt  n,  p.  281, 1892. 

»Handbook  Inda.,  pt.2,  pp. 429-80. 1910. 
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(2)  Picuris  "Chlwhetha".1  =  Tewa  (1),  Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5), 
Acoina  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10). 

(3)  Isleta  fiahwihdk\  of  obscure  etymology  (fia  'flaking  stone' 
'  flint '  4  obsidian ' ;  hwi  unexplained ;  baV  said  to  be  locati ve,  mean- 
ing  *at'  'where').  Cf.  Lummis  ?s  etymology  given  below,  and 
especially  Tewa  (1).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma 
(9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  "  Shee-ah-whib-bahk  ".2  "  Shee-ah-whib- 
bak".3  "Shee-e-huib-bac".  4  "  Shee-eh-whib-bak".5  "Shee-S- 
whip-bak".e  Mr.  Lummis  analyzed  the  name  forthewriter  as 
follows:  shee-,  4knife';  -ö-  (?);  -whib-,  4whib-stick  used  in  play- 
ing  the  Isleta  stick-kicking  game';  -bak  4ridge\  Mr.  Lummis 
säys  that  the  height  of  land  on  which  Isleta  is  built  is  shaped  like 
a  whib-stick,  hence  the  name. 

(4)  Isleta  Tuet  'pueblo'  'Isleta  Pueblo'.  An  Isleta  says  nq, 
teeöm  tuet, '  I  live  at  the  pueblo5  '  I  live  at  Isleta'  (nq  'I';  te  4I'; 
eöm  c  to  live ' ;  tue&  '  at  the  pueblo ').  4 '  Tü-ei " : 7  given  as  meaning 
'  town '  and  the  Isleta  people's  own  name  f  or  their  pueblo.  This 
form  has  nothing  to  do  with  "T&yude",7  which  means  merely 
'person'  in  general;  pl.  "T&yun  or  T&-iun".7 

(5)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified).  «Tewa  (1),  Picuris 
(2),  Isleta  (3),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10).  "Tshya-ui-pa".* 
"Tshya-uip-a".9  "Shye-ui-beg".10  "Shiewhibak",11  dialect  un- 
specified; Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  it  is  the  Isleta  name. 
"Tchi-ha-hui-pah".12 

(6)  Jemez  TewägVi  'Tiwa  place'  (Teioä,  'Tiwa'  see  (Names  of 
Tribes  and  Peoples,  pp.  577-78);  gi'i  locative).  Thisappears 
to  be  the  regulär  Jemez  name  for  Isleta,  inasmuch  as  Isleta  is 
the  chief  Southern  Tiwa  pueblo.  The  information  was  given 
by  Pablo  Toya,  who  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Jemez 
language. 

(7)  San  Felipe  "Kohernak":18  Mr.  Fleischer  obtained  no  ety- 
mology for  this  name. 

(8)  Laguna  "Hanichind":14  given  as  meaning  "eastern  river." 
It  is  evidently  the  Laguna  equivalent  of  Cochiti  häufet  Jena  4east 
river5  (ha  4east';  nfe  formative;  tfena  'river'  'Rio  Grande'). 
It  is  doubted  whether  this  is  the  proper  Laguna  name  for  Isleta; 

•     »  Spinden,  Picuris  notes,  MS.,  1910. 

'  Lummis  in  8L  Nieholat,  XYin,  p.  884,  8ept.,  1891 

» Ibid.,  p.  829. 

4  Lummis  in  Scribncr's  Mag.,  p.  478,  Apr.,  1893. 

*  Lummis,  Man  who  Married  the  Moon,  p.4, 1894. 

•  Lummis,  Inf  n,  Aug.,  1910. 

'  (tatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1882. 

•Bandelier  in  Ärchxol.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  p.  87, 1884;  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 

•Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  186,  220, 1892. 

»  [Bandelier  in]  Century  Cyclop.  of  Names,  art.  "  Isleta",  1894. 

"  Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  624, 1907). 

"  Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  18, 1906. 

m  K.  A.  Fleischer,  inf  'n,  1912. 

"Hodge,  op.cit. 
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but  cf.  the  Oraibi  Hopi  name  for  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100]  and 
Navaho  (11),  below. 

(9)  Acoma  "Siwhipa'V  (<Tiwa?).  =Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2), 
Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5),  Oraibi  Hopi  (10). 

(10)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tfijahwipa,  Tfijawihpa.  (<Tiwa?).  The 
Informant  says  that  both  of  these  pronunciations  are  current. 
~Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (2),  Isleta  (3),  Tiwa  (5),  Acoma  (9),  Oraibi 
Hopi  (10). 

(11)  Navaho  "AndTo  Ho'1:2  said  to  mean  "tribe  by  the  water." 
"Nätqöho":8  given  as  the  name  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  meaning  "ene- 
mies  at  the  water."  "Nätqoho  (ana)":4  given  as  the  name  of  the 
Isleta  people,  meaning  "enemies  at  the  water."  The  water  re- 
ferred  to  is  evidently  the  Rio  Grande;  cf.  Laguna  (8). 

(12)  Eng.  Isleta.   (<Span.).     =  Span.  (13). 

(13)  Span.  Isleta  Mittle  island',  diminutive  of  isla  Island5. 
This  name  was  applied  originally  to  old  Isleta  [29 :  unlocated], 
which  was  situated  on  a  small  island.  "Old  Isleta,  the  one  aban- 
doned  after  1681,  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the  present  village, 
on  a  delta  or  island  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  comes  its  Spanish  name."5  "San 
Antonio  de  la  Isleta."«  "Isleta."7  "Lleta."8  "Ysleta."9 
"San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta."10  "Ilet."11  "  Alameda  la  Isleta": ,J 
Span,  alameda  means  'cottonwood  grove5.  "Isletta."18  "1s- 
lella."14  "San  Agustin  del  Isleta."15  "San  Augustin  del 
Isleta."15  "  Jsleta."17  "Isoletta."18  « Gleta."19  "  Ystete."20 
"Yslete."21  "Isletabuh."28  "Iseta."28  'Isletans":24  applied 
to  Isleta  people.  "Yoletta."25  'Isletefios":25  this  isthe  Span, 
form  meaning  i  Isleta  people'. 

•  Hodge,  field  not«,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1805  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  624, 1907). 
*Curtis,  Amer.  Indian,  pt.  I,  p.  138, 1907. 

'Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  136, 1910. 

«Ibid.,  p.  128. 

»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  p.  234, 1892. 

•  Benavidee,  Memorial,  p.  20, 1630. 

»De  l'Isle,  carte  Mexique  et  Floride,  1708;  Bandelier,  op.  cit,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 
•Senex,  map,  1710  (misprint). 

•  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  766, 1736. 

»Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt.  2,  pp.  418,  422, 1748. 

»D'Anville,  map  N.  A.,  1752. 

» Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  6, 1776. 

»Kitchin,  map  N.  Amer.,  1787. 

"Morse,  Hist.  Amer.,  map,  1798  (misprint). 

"Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  p.  87, 1883. 

»•Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  TwoThousand  Miles,  p.  212, 1869. 

"Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1, 1811. 

MEmory,  Recon.,  p.  41, 1848. 

»Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Meas.  and  Corresp.,  p.  211, 1860  (misprint). 

»Lane  (1864)  in  ßchoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  v,  p.  689, 1855. 

*  Buschmann,  New  Mex.,  p.  277, 1858. 

ss  Ward  (1864)  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indiana,  p.  81, 1893. 

»  Seglira  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1890,  p.  172, 1890. 

m  Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  p.  98, 1891. 

»Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  156, 1893  (misprint). 

st  Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  133, 1894. 
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(14)  Span.  "San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta":1  this  means  'Saint 
Anthony  of  the  Islet'. 

(15)  Span.  San  Agustin  del  Isleta  4  Saint  Augustine  of  the 
islet.'  "San  Augustin  de  la  Isleta."2  "San  Agustin  del 
Isleta."8    " San  Augustin  del  Isleta."4 

This  is  a  large  and  important  Tiwa  pueblo,  with  much  admix- 
ture  of  Lagune  and  Mexican  blood.  Its  history  is  discussed  by 
Bandelier.5 

The  Tiwa  and  Tewa  names*  for  the  village  seem  to  refer  to  the 
game  of  kicked  stick  in  some  way;  just  how  will  probably  be 
made  clear  by  a  f urther  study  of  the  Tiwa  f orms.  The  kicked- 
stick  game  is  described  in  Culin.8  Cushing  refers  to  this  game 
as  "  the  national  game  of  the  Zuni."7  The  Tewa  name  seems  to 
refer  to  this  game  being  played  with  a  piece  of  obsidian,  but  the 
Tewa  inform  the  writer  that  it  was  never  thus  played.  See 
Sandia  [29:100]  and  Tiwa  (Names  of  Trebes  and  Peoples, 
pages  577-78). 

[29:102]  Rio  Grande,  see  [Large  Features],  pp.  100-102. 

[29:103]  (1)  Isleta  Letiwi,  of  obscure  etymology. 

(2)  Jemez  Vokekfi.     (<Span.).     =Eng.  (4),  Span.  (5). 

(3)  Navaho  "Beöldil  DasSnil":8  given  as  the  name  of  Albu- 
querque,  meaning  "  at  the  place  of  the  peals  (bells)". 

(4)  Eng.  Albuquerque.  (<Span.).  =  Jemez  (2),  Span.  (5). 
Often  pronounced  kll&lctelf. 

(5)  Span.  Albuquerque.  =  Jemez  (2),  Eng.  (4).  Named  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque,  who  was  Viceroy  of  New 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  f  ounding  of  Albuquerque  in  1706;  see 
below. 

In  the  year  1706,  Governor  Cuervo  took  thirty  familiee  to  the  place  we  know 
today  by  the  name  of  Albuquerque,  and  founded  the  Villa  of  Alburquerque, 
giving  it  that  name  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Alburquerque  who  was  at  the  time 
Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  word  'Alburquerque '  is  the  correct  word,  and  not 
Albuquerque  as  it  is  seen  in  geographies  and  books  of  history.  Said  Duke 
never  visited  New  Mexico,  as  other  historians  assure  us.  Cuervo  reported  to 
the  Viceroy  the  same  year  the  f ounding  of  said  villa,  but  the  Viceroy  did  not 
welcome  the  report  of  Cuervo;  he  censured  him  and  ordered  him  to  change 
the  name  of  said  Villa  to  that  of  San  Felipe  de  Alburquerque,  in  honor  of  the 
sovereign  then  ruling  over  the  Spams.  In  August,  1707,  the  incumbency 
of  Governor  Cuervo  ended,  being  succeeded  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  and 
year  by  Admiral  Don  Jose*  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasefior,  Marqu^z  of 
La  Peüuela,  who  governed  until  1712.8 


i  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  20, 1680. 

*  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Amer.,  pt  n,  pp.  418,  422, 1748. 

»  Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prlnce,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37, 18S3. 

« Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  212, 1867. 

*  Final  Report,  pt.  n.,  pp.  288-35,  1892. 

•  North  American  Indian  Games,  Twaity-fourth  Rep.  But.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  666, 1907. 
'  Cushing,  Zuni  Breadstuff,  in  The  MilUtonc,  p.  5,  Apr.,  1884. 

»  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  134,  1910. 

•  B.  M.  Read,  Illnstrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  322,  1912. 
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[29:104]  (1)  Eng.  Manzano  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2). 
"Manzano  ränge".1  "Manzano  chain".2  "Manzano  Mts.".8 
"Manzano".4 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  del  Manzano  'apple-tree  mountains'.  Why 
this  name  was  given  is  not  clear.  Cf.  [29:110].  =Eng.  (1). 
"  Sierra  del  Manzano ".5 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  los  Mansos  4  Mansos  Mountains. '  "  Sierra  de 
los  Mansos".*  According  to  Bandelier  this  name  refers  to  both 
the  Manzano  [29:104]  and  the  Sandia  [29:83]  Mountains.  The 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Mansos  formerly  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  [29:104]. 

This  is  a  high  mountain  ränge,  a  southern  extension  of  the 
Sandia  chain  [29:83].  Bandelier7  (after  the  Wheeler  Survey) 
gives  the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Manzano  Mountains  as 
10,086  feet.  See  [29:83],  [29:105],  [29:106],  [29:110]. 
[29:105]  (1)  Tiwa  (or  Tompiro?)  "Chili":8  mentioned  as  a  "cap- 
tain"of  apueblo.  "Chilili".9  "Chilily".10  "Chili".11  "Chi- 
chilli".12  "OldChilili".18  "Chititi"."  "Chilili".16  "Chichiti'V* 
"Chil-i-li".17    "ChiliW".18 

(2)  Tiwa  (?)  "Acolocd".19    See  below. 

(3)  Span.  Chilili.    (<Indian).     Cf.  Tiwa  (?)  (1),  above. 

(4)  Span.  Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora  'birth  of  Our  Lady'. 
"Navidad  de  Nuestra  Senora":20  this  was  the  mission  name. 

A  high  ridge,  denaely  wooded,  the  Sierra  de  Carnue'  [29:74],  separated  it 
[Paako  Pueblo  ruin  [29:79]  ]  from  the  neareet  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo  in  the 
south,  .Chilili.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  at  least  23  miles,  a  long  day's 
journey,  owing  to  the  intervening  mormtains.21 

The  little  village  of  Chilili  [29:124]  lies  in  a  nook  on  the  slope,  well  shel- 
tered  to  the  north  and  weet,  but  opened  to  the  east;  and  a  permanent  streamlet, 
the  Arroyo  de  Chilili  [29:unlocated],  runs  through  it    The  former  Tigua 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pL  i,  p.  96, 1890. 

«Ibid.,  pt.  II,  pp.  2S1,  232, 1892. 

» U.  S.  Geological  ßnrvey,  Reconnataance  Map,  New  Mexico,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

•  Hewett,  Communaut&,  p.  87, 1908. 
•*  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

•  Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  p.  29, 1786,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  232,  note. 
t  Bandelier,  ibid. 

•  Ofiate  (1698>  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p.  123, 1871. 

•Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  21, 1680;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  128;  pt.  ii,  p.  113. 
w  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
"  Gallatin  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478, 1848. 
MSqoler  in  Amer.  JRev.,  n,  p.  622, 1848. 
»»  Abert  in  Emory,  op.  cit.,  p.  483. 
»« Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  n,  p.  xciv,  1848. 
»Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  map  10, 1866. 
>•  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL.,  p.  175, 1875. 
'  "Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 

"Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  254, 1893  (misprint  according  to  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  267, 1907). 
»Ofiate  (1598),  op.  cit,  p.  118  (believed  by  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  113,  to  be  probably 
Chilili). 
»  Vetancurt  (1698)  in  Teatro  Mex..  in,  p.  824,  repr.  1871. 
«  Bandelier,  op.  dt.,  p.  114. 
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[Tiwa]  pueblo  of  Chilili  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  ereek  [Arroyo  de  Chilili 
[29:unlocated]  ],  bat  ite  eite  is  now  built  over,  and  only  a  few  traces  of  the 
small  chapel  are  visible.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
.  .  .  stood  on  the  east  bank.  [[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Cr&nica,  p.  324:  'El 
templo  era  a  la  Navidad  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  dedicado.  Es  el  primer  pueblo 
del  valle  de  las  Salinas  [29:110]'.]  The  inhabitants  of  Chilili  say  that 
metates  and  arrowheads  are  still  occasionally  found.  I  noticed  some  black 
and  red  potsherds,  and  later  I  saw  a  handsomely  decorated  water  um,  well 
preserved  and  ornamented  with  Symbols  of  the  rain,  the  tadpole,  and  of  fish, 
painted  black  on  cream-colored  ground,  which  had  been  exhumed  at  Chilili. 
It  is  in  possession  of  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Twitchell  of  Santa  Fe\ 

The  brook  running  throngh  Chilili  extends  only  about  a  mile  beyond  that 
hamlet;  farther  down  it  sinks,  like  all  the  watercourses  tbatdescend  from  the 
Manzano  chain  [29:104],  towards  the  Salines  [29:110].  These  constantly  fill 
up  their  own  beds  with  drift  and  sand,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  gradually 
recede.  Years  ago,  so  old  residents  affirm,  this  brook  had  permanent  water 
for  one  mile  and  a  half  farther  east  It  is  well  to  note  such  local  peculiarities, 
for  they  tend  to  explain  changes  of  locality  of  Indian  villages  in  former  times. 
The  settlement  of  modern  Chilili  [29:124]  dates  from  1841 ;  that  is,  agrant  was 
issued  in  that  year  for  lande  on  that  site.  [\_Footnote:]  Merced  &  Santiago  Pa- 
ddlet, etc.,  March  29,  1841,  MS.]  But  the  first  houses  were  built  some  dis- 
tance  lower  down  the  arroyo  than  the  present  vi  Hage.  Subsequently  they  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  aecount  of  the  filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  with 
solid  matter. 

Chilili  was  an  inhabited  pueblo  until  about  1670.  It  appears  first  in  1630 
but  there  are  indications,  amounting  almost  to  positive  evidenoe,  that  it  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  Century.  [[Footnote:]  Benavides,  Memorial,  p.  23:  'Dexando 
el  Rio  del  Norte,  ya  partandose  de  la  nacion  anteeedente  azia  el  Oriente  diez 
leguas,  comienca  la  nacion  Tompira[Tompiro]  por  su  primer  pueblo  de  Chilili.' 
The  name  of  "Tompiros",  as  I  shall  prove  further  on,  is  a  misnomer  when 
applied  to  the  Tigua  [Tiwa]  Pueblos  of  the  Salines  [29:110].]  [[Footnote:]  Obe- 
diencia  y  Vasaüaje  &  su  Magestadpor  los  Indios  del  Pueblo  de  Acolocu  ( Doc.  de  Indias, 
vol.  G,  p.  118).  This  document  bears  date  October  12, 1598.  It  mentions  four 
villages,  '  Paato  [29:79],  Cuzaya,  Jun£tre,  and  Acolocu. '  In  Chapter  II,  I  have 
identified  the  first  one  with  the  Tanos  pueblo  at  San  Pedro;  Chilili  is  mentioned 
as  '  captain  of  AcolociV .  The  ' '  province  "  is  cal  led ' Cheälo. '  If  Chilili  existed 
in  1630,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  was  in  existence  forty  years  previous.]  The  con- 
version  of  the  people  to  Christianity  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  are  attrib- 
uted  to  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  who  became  Custodian  of  New  Mexico  in  1608. 
[[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Crönica,  p.  324:  'Tenfa  la  nacion  Piros  [Nahes  of 
Tribbs  and  Pboples]  mas  de  quinientos  Cristianos  que  convirti6  el  reverendo 
Padre  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  cuyo  cuerpo  esU  allf  enterado.'  Ibid.,  p.  300: 
*  El  ano  de  1608  .  .  .  fu6  por  custodio  el  Padre  Fray  Alonso  Peinado,  con 
religiosos,  por  cuenta  de  su  majestad.'  Father  Peinado  was  alive  in  1617. 
Autos  de  Proceso  contra  Juan  de  Escarranad,  1617,  MS.]  This  would  assign  a 
very  ancient  date  to  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  Chilili.  In  1680  it  is 
said  to  havecontained  five  hundred  Tigua  [Tiwa]  Indiana.  [[Fbotnote:]  Vetan- 
curt, ut  supraJ]  Whether  it  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  or  only  a  'visita',  I  am 
unable  to  say. .  The  persistent  hostilities  of  the  Apaches  caused  the  abandon- 
ment  of  Chilili,  and  all  of  the  pueblos  about  the  Salines  [29:110],  previous  to 
the  uprising  of  1680.  [[Footoott:]  See  the  remarkable  complaint  of  Fray 
Francisco  de  Ayeta,  Memorial  en  Novere  del  Gobernador,  Cabildo  JusHciay  Regi- 
miento  de  la  ÜUla  de  Santa  Fe,  1676  (MS. ),  and  the  confession  alluded  to  in  the 
Parecer  del  Fiscal  of  September  5  of  the  same  year.    The  Licentiate  Don  Martin 
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deSolis  Miranda  eays  (MS.):  'Por  no  paaar  de  cinco  hombres  Espafioles  loe 
que  hay  en  cada  frontera,  y  ser  solo  diez  loe  que  halt  quedado  en  la  cabecera, 
Villa  de  Santa  F6,  eetando  muchoe  de  los  Espafioles  sin  armas  algunas,  y  casi 
todos  sin,  caballos  por  haberselos  llevado  el  enemigo.']  The  exact  date  of  their 
evacoation  is  nnknown  to  me;  bot  it  oertainly  took  place  previons  to  1676  and 
after  1669.  [[FootnoU:']  That  it  was  prior  to  1676  is  proved  by  the  Parecer  del 
Fiscal:  '  Que  ä  demas  deetruido  tot&lmente  poblacionee  pasaron  ä  poner  fuego 
ä  las  yglesias,  llevandose  los  yasos  sagrados,'  etc.  After  mentioning  these 
depredations,  he  refere  to  the  deetruction  of  the  village  of  Hauicu,  near  Zufii,  in 
1672,-  and  of  Senecü,  in  1675.  Escalante,  Carla  al  Padre  Morfi,  1778,  par.  2: 
'Destruyeron  los  enemigos  Apaches  con  caei  continuas  invasiones  siete  paeblos 
de  los  caarenta  y  seis  dichoe,  uno  en  la  provincia  de  Zufii,  que  fue"  Jahuicu,  y 
siete  en  el  valle  de  las  Salinas  [29:110],  que  fueron  Chiüli,  Tan  que  y  Cuarac 
de  Indios  Tihuas,  Ab6,  Jumancas  y  Tabirä  de  Tompiros.'  That  H  occurred  pre- 
vions to  1669  is  established  by  a  letter  to  Fray  Nicolas  de  Freytas,  contained 
in  the  Düixeneia»  eobre  la  $oKzitud  del  cuerpo  del  venerabU  Pe  Fray  Gerönimo  de 
la  LUma,  dated  October  26,  1706  (MS.),  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1669 
Father  Freytas  officially  visited  the  pueblos  at  the  Salines.]  The  inhabitants 
retired  moetly  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tiguas  [Ti  wa] ;  but  some  joined  the  Mansos 
at  £1  Paso  del  Norte.1 

See  [29:124]  and  Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:106]  (1)  Isleta  "Tüsh  yit-yay  V     "Tuh-yit-yayV     =Tiwa  (2). 

(2)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified)  "San  Miguel  Taxique".8 
"Taxique".4"Tafique".5  "Tagigue".6  "Tegique".7  "Tageque,\8 
"Ta-ji-que".9  "Tajique".10  "Jun&re".11 

This  is  believed  by  Bandelier  to  be  probably  the  same;  see  quo- 
tations  below.     If  so,  it  would  be  a  Tiwa  name. 

(3)  "  Cu-za-ya".ia  This  is  believed  by  Bandelier  to  be  intended 
possibly  for  Tajique. 

(4)  Eng.  Tajique.  (<Span.).    =Isleta(l),  Tiwa  (2),  Span.  (•). 

(5)  Span.  Tajique.  (<Tiwa).     =  Isleta  (1),  Tiwa  (2),  Eng.  (4). 

(6)  Span.  San  Miguel '  Saint  Michael'.    "San  Miguel  Tajique".18 
The  next  min  [after  [29:105]]  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  ränge 

[29:104]  is  the  village  of  Tajique,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chilili 
[29:105].  The  road  goes  moetly  through  woods,  with  the  dismal  basin  of  the 
Salines  [29:110]  in  view  to  the  east  I  have  diligently  inqnired  for  ruins  both 
right  and  left  of  this  route,  but  have  invariably  received  the  answer  that  only 
a  few  small  mounds  or  knolls,  indicating  the  former  presence  of  'small  housee,' 
have  been  met  with,  and  that  there  are  no  traces  of  regulär  pueblos. 

The  Situation  of  Tajique  is  similar  to  that  of  Chilili  [29:105],— a  small  Valley 
open  to  the  east  and  rising  in  the  west.    The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  255-67  and  notea,  1892. 

s  Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier,  Ibid.,  p.  258.     • 

»  Vetancnrt  (1696?)  In  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  p.  824, 1871. 

«  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1703. 

»Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  132, 1890. 

•Gregs,  Commerce  of  the  Prairiee,  i,  p.  165, 1844. 

»  8quler  in  Ämer.  Rev.,  n,  p.  606, 1848. 

•  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  896, 1850. 

•  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  128. 

»Ibid.,  pt.  n,  pp.  257,258, 259  and  notea. 

"  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  IrUd.,  xvi,  p.  118, 1871. 

b  Act  of  Obedience  and  Vanalage,  Oct.  12, 1596,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.cit.,  p.  258. 

u  Vetancnrt  (16967),  op.dt. 
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[29:106]  border  upon  the  present  settlement  [29:125]  on  the  north  and  west, 
lying  on  the  south  4>ank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique  [Tajique  Arroyo  [29:un- 
located]  ] ,  which  is  here  a  permanent,  though  very  modest  stream.  The  houses 
of  the  pueblo  were  of  broken  stonee,  but  the  chapel  was  built  of  adobe.  The 
pottery  is  of  the  glazed  variety;  but  I  also  found  one  fragment  of  the  ancient 
black  and  white,  or  gray.  In  1680  Tajique  is  credited  with  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  do  not  point  to  any  greater  number.  [[Footnote:] 
Vetancurt,  Or&nica,  p.  324:  'Donde  habfa  cerca  de  trescientas  persona*.'] 

I  doubt  if  the  word  Tajique  belongs  to  theTigua  [Tiwa]  language  [in  spite  of 
Lummis's  form] ;  it  strikes  me  as  rather  pertaining  to  the  Tehua  [Tewa]  idiom, 
and  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  pueblo  by  its  northern  neighbors,  the  Tanos. 
Tüsh-yit-yay  is  claimed  by  the  Isleta  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  as  Mr.  Lummis  informs  me, 
to  be  the  proper  Tigua  [Tiwa]  name  for  the  place.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  pueblo  was  in  ezistence  prior  to  the  eixteenth  Century.  Whether  the 
word  *  Cu-za-ya'  [Bandelier's  hyphenization  of  a  name  recorded  in  a  Span,  docu- 
ment],  used  in  the  '  Act  of  Obedience  and  Vassalage '  of  the  villages  of  the  Sa- 
lines (October  12,  1598),  is  a  corruption  of  Tuh-yit-yay  [intended  foir  Tüsh- 
yit-yay?],  I  do  not  venture  to  determine.  [[Footnote:]  Obedieneia  del  Pueblo  del 
Acolocu,  p.  1 16.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  Cuaray ,  but  I  doubt  it.]  Chamuscado 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Salines  in  1580,  and  says  that  there  were  around  that 
basin  eleven  villages  similar  to  those  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  [[Footnote:] 
Tcstimonio  dado  en  Mtxico,  p.  86.]  The  year  after  [1583],  Eepejo  also  poesibly 
went  to  the  Salines;  but  the  text  of  hie  report  is  not  clear  enough  to  render  it 
absolutely  certain.    [[Footnote:]  Relation  del  Viage,  p.  114.] 

Tajique  was  abandoned  for  the  same  reasons  as  Chilili  and  the  other  puebloe 
of  the  Salines.  Poesibly  its  evacuation  took  place  previous  to  that  of  the  most 
northerly  Tigua  [Tiwa]  village  [29:105].  The  Indians  from  Cuaray,  a  Tigua 
pueblo  situated  about  ten  miles  southeast,  retired  to  Tajique,  taking  with  them 
the  oorpse  of  the  founder  of  their,  mission,  Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Llana,  which 
they  buried  again  in  thechurch  of  that  pueblo  [29:106].  [[Footnote:]  JDiUxen- 
cias  tobre  la  solizitud  del  cuerpo  del  venerable  Pe  Fray  Oer&nimo  de  la  Llana,  1759, 
#  M.  S.,  fol.  5:  'El  Yndio  Tano  de  el  Pueblo  de  Galisteo  llamado  el  Che"  tambien 
mui  racional  dixo:  Que  el  saufa,  y  avfa  oydo  varias  vezes,  que  el  Indio  llamado 
Tempano  mui  viejo  y  que  avfa  sido  de  aquellos  pueblos  arruinados,  contaba  que 
aquel  pueblo  llamado  Quara  se  havfa  perdido  primero.  Y  que  los  que  quedaron 
de  e"l  se  avfan  juntado  con  los  Yndios  de  el  im  media  to  pueblo  llamado  Taxique, 
y  que  quando  se  perdiö  Quara  sacaron  de  el  un  cuerpo  de  un  religioso  difunto, 
pero  que  no  sabla  donde  lo  avfan  puesto.'  From  the  investigation  made  at  that 
time  by  direction  of  Governor  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Valle,  it  appears 
that  the  body  of  Fray  Gerönimo  de  la  Llana  was  found  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  Tajique,  and  not  at  Cuaray.  The  Indian  Tempano  here  referred 
to  was  from  the  Salines,  and  well  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  Century 
as  a  faithful  and  reliable  man.  His  name  appears  in  several  documents  of  the 
time. '  ]  There  is  a  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  last  priest  of  Tajique  escaped 
from  the  pueblo  in  Company  with  two  Spaniards,  which  would  imply  that  the 
village  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  direct  onslaught  made  upon  it  by 
the  sa vages.  [[Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Oomafc,  p.  324:  "  Que  administraba  un 
religioso  que  escapö  del  rebel  Hon  con  otros  dos  Espafioles. "  If  it  is  true  that  the 
priest  escaped  in  the  manner  indicated,  itwas  certainly at  least  four  years  prior  to 
the  rebellion,  for  Tajique  was  in  ruins  in  1680.  Escalante,  Carta,  par.  2.  Fray 
Juan  Alvarez,  Memorial.  That  the  Apaches,  and  not  the  insurrection,  caused 
the  loss  of  the  place,  is  beyond  all  doubt.]1 

See  [29:105]. 


»Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  pp.  257-69, 1892. 
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[29:107]  (1)  Eng.  Estancia  settlement  (<Span.).     -Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.   Estancia  4farm'   'cattle  ranch'.    =  Eng.   (1).    The 
settlement  evidently  took  its  name  f rom  some  farm  located  there. 
Tbis  is  quite  a  large  Mexican  and  American  settlement  on  the 
New  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 
[28:108]  (1)  Eng.  Willard  settlement,  Eng.  family  name.     »Span.  (2). 
(2)  Span.  Willard.  (<Eng.)     -Eng.  (1). 
Tbis  is  a  smali  Mexican  and  American  settlement  at  tbe  junc- 
tion  of  tbe  Belen  Cut-oü  [29:108]  with  the  New  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  [29:13]. 
[29:109]  A  brauch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
popularly  known  as  the  Belen  Cut-off ,  since  it  connects  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Belen,  below 
Albuquerque  [29:103],  but  somewhat  too  far  south  to  be  sbown  on 
[29]. 
[29:110]  (1)  ^^nj^Qfi  4  place  of  the  salt,'  *t  level  of  or  below  Speaker 
C4ns$  'salt'  <'4  'alkali';  nf$  of  uncertain  force,  same  as  in 
Kunf%  'turquoise',  cf .  hu  'stone').    =  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Cochiti  Menatilcu:  said  to  mean  'salt  place.'  The  first 
two  syllables  are  evidently  the  Cochiti  word  for  'salt'.  — Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Salinas  lakes  or  district.  (  <  Span.).  Known  also  as  the 
salt  lakes,  salt  marshes,  etc.,  and  by  Bandelier  as  the  u Salines." 
These  terms  may.  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  adjacent  Manz- 
ano  mountains  [29:104]  as  in  Span.  (4).     =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2), 

•  Span.  (4).  "The  salt  marshes"1 ;  "the  salt  marshes  in  front  of  the 
Manzano  ränge"1;  "the  salt  lagunes  of  the  Manzano"8;  "the 
Salines  of  the  Manzano"4;  "the  Salt  Lagunes  of  the  Manzano"5 ; 
"the  Salt  Lakes  of  the  Manzano". 

(4)  Span.  Las  Salinas,  Las  Salinas  del  Manzano,  cthe  salt 
marshes'  4  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Manzano  [district],'  ref erring  to 
the  Manzano  Mountains  [29:104].  =Tewa  (1),  Cochiti  (2),  Eng.  (3). 
The  salt  lakes  of  this  region  were  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Indians  of  the  various  pueblos 
in  ancient  times  used  to  make  long  pilgrimages  thitber  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  salt,  an  Operation  which  was  re- 
garded  as  a  religious  ceremony.  After  wagons  were  introduced 
among  the  Indians  they  hauled  heavy  loads  of  salt  in  thetn  from 
the  deposits.  This  is  still  done  at  the  present  day.  An  Indian  of 
San  Juan  hauled  a  wagon  load  from  the  Salinas  district  last  year. 
Mexicans  from  various  parts  of  New  Mexico  get  their  salt  from 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  168, 1890. 

»Ibid.,  p.  86. 

«Ibid.,  p.  167;  pt.  n,  p.  20, 1892. 

« Ibid.,  p.  113. 

•Ibid.,  p.  219. 

•  Hewett,  General  View,  p.  697, 1905. 
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the  Saunas,  as  they  have  done  for  generations.  The  salt  was  for- 
merly free  to  all,  but  a  few  years  ago  an  American,  in  possession 
of  the  best  deposit,  at  a  place  about  8  miles  east  of  Willard 
[29:108],  began  charging  for  it. 

The  Tewa  insist  that  formerly  the  salt  was  not  considered  the 
property  of  any  one  tribe  of  Indians,  but  the  divine  gift  of  Salt 
Old-Woman,  who  gave  of  herseif  freely  to  the  Indians  who  came 
to  seek  salt.  The  Tewa  state  fürt  her  that  the  Paeblo  Indians  who 
used  to  live  near  the  salt  deposits  did  not  own  them  or  interfere 
*  with  other  Indians  getting  salt,  but  that  the  Apache,  when  on  the 
warpath,  would  kill  people  who  went  to  the  salt  marshes.  Yet 
Bandelier  says:  "The  salt  marshes  in  front  pf  the  Manzano.  ränge 
[29:104]  gave  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  as  well  as  the  Piros  of  Ab6  and 
of  Tabira,  an  influential  position,  through  their  control  over  the 
supply  of  salt."1 

Bandelier  describes  the  salt  marsh  district  as  follows: 

The  basin  of  the  salt  lakes  is  bordered  on  the  weet  by  hüls  and  Valleys  rising 
to  the  densely  wooded  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  del  Manzano  [29:104],  The 
lowest  spurs  of  the  chain,  as  far  as  the  northern  base  of  the  Jumanos  Mesa,  were 
the  country  of  the  Eastern  Tiguas  [Tiwa]  [Nam es  of  Tbibes  and  Peopleb,  pages 
577-78].  It  is  a  narrow  strip  with  a  few  unimportant  watercourses.  [[Foot- 
note:]  Like  the  arroyos  of  Chili li  and  Tajique  [Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated] 
and  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]].  None  of  these  watercourses  reach  the 
basin  of  the  salt  lakes;  they  sink  some  distance  to  the  weet  of  it]  The  heart 
of  the  mountains  appears  to  be  without  vestiges  of  human  occupation,  as  are 
the  salt  lakes  proper  and  the  plains  north  of  them  as  far  as  the  Galisteo  basin 
[Santa  Fe  Piain  [Large  Features];  but  see  Pueblo  min  north  of  Moriarty 
[29:unlocated]].2 

"The  dismal  basin  of  the  Salines."8  Salt  (?$nf%)  was  personi- 
fied  by  the  Tewa  as  an  old  woman,  known  as  ^nysßhvijo  4  Salt 
Old-Woman'  0#7V#  'salt';  hvijo  'old  woman').  She  has  magic 
power  {pmq>yf)  to  preserve  things  f rom  decay  and  to  make  peo- 
ple live  long.  She  gives  of  her  body,  which  is  salt  The  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  lldefonso  Tewa  have  a  tradition  that 
Salt  Old-Woman  formerly  lived  in  the  Tewa  country.  The  San 
Juan  and  San  lldefonso  myths  obtained  locate  her  ancient  abode 
*>VÄfvQfi  [13:35],  the  V-shaped  salt  meadow  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Chama  River  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  San  Juan  myth 
obtained  is  as  follows:  Salt  Old-Woman  used  to  live  at  yÄfug.e 
[13:35].  At  that  time  the  San  Juan  people  used  to  go  to  JÄfvg.e 
to  gather  salt.  It  was  white  on  the  ground  there.  One  time  at 
a  big  festival  at  Jwge  Pueblo  [13:27]  Salt  Old-Woman  blew 
mucus  all  over  the  food  to  salt  it  Some  of  the  people  did  not 
like  this  and  Salt  Old-Woman  became  so  angry  that  she  went  down 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  i,  p.  86, 1890. 
*IbJd.,pt.llf  p.  264,1892. 
•Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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to  'Änfi&Qfi  [28:110],  abandoning  the  Tewa  oountry  altogether. 
The  supply  of  salt  at  **ÄfuQje  ceased  upon  her  departure,  only  a 
trace  of  worthless  salt  remaining  there  f  rom  the  deposit  which  in 
ancient  times  she  gave  so  f  reely  to  the  people.  When  Tewa  go  to 
'Änf%Qß  they  pray  to  Salt  Old- Woman,  lest  she  f  orsake  them.  She 
lives  in  the  lakes  down  there.  The  Tewa  when  fetching  salt  f rom 
-  'Änf%Qß  used  to  go  in  groups  of  several  men  each  and  deposit 
prayer-sticks  in  the  lake  and  throw  coarse  meal  into  it.  They 
would  pray  long  by  the  lake.  They  brought  the  salt  home  in  bags. 
A  similar  myth  was  obtained  at  Santa  Clara,  whieh  does  not,  how- 
ever,  mention  'Äfvg.e  as  the  locality  at  which  Salt  Old- Woman  used 
to  dwell.  The  Santa  Clara  myth  describes  Salt  Old-Woman's  per- 
sonal appearance.  "She  wore  white  boote  and  a  white  cotton 
manta,  and  in  her  hand  instead  of  a  handkerchief  she  carried  a 
white  abalone  shell  (yejt).  It  was  so  soft  that  she  could  fold  it — 
and  white."  Mrs.  Stevenson1  teils  much  of  Zufii  salt  gathering. 
The  Zufii  "Salt  Mother"  is  evidently  comparable  with  the  Tewa 
Salt  Old-Woman.  It  may  be  that  the  Zufli  have  a  myth  also  of 
the  Salt  divinity  having  once  inhabited  the  Salihas;  Mrs.  Steven- 
son writes:  "The  straight  line  extending  east  and  west  across  the 
slab  [a  religious  slab]  indicates  the  road  leading  f  rom  Hänaliplnk!a 
to  the  Salt  Mother  before  she  left  her  home,  east  of  I'tiwanna 
[Zufli  Pueblo]".2  See  [29:111],  [29:112],  [29:113],  Salt  (Minerals, 
page  579),  [13:35],  [18:15],  and  Sizing  deposit  somewhere  in  the 
Salinas  region  [29:110],  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:111]  (1)  Eng.  Dog  Lake,  translating  Span.  (2).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Laguna  del  Perro  4dog  lake'.  Why  the  name  was 
applied  is  not  known. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  salt  kgoons  of  the  Salinas  [29:110]; 
its  name  is  well  known  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  Salinas 
region.     See  [29:110],  and  Dog  Lake,  spring  [29:unlocated]. 

[29:112]  Eng.  "Pedernal".8  ThisisSpan.  pedernal  'flint'  'obsidian'. 
It  appears  to  be.  applied  to  a  peak,  the  height  of  which  is  given 
as  7,580  feet.     See  [29:110],  [29:113]. 

[29:113]  (1)  K^jopiyf  ;  wolf  mountain'  (fc'^V  wolf ';  P\ys  4moun- 
tain ').  Is  this  merely  a  translation  of  Span.  (3)?  The  name  was 
given  by  a  San  Juan  Indian  who  has  visited  the  Salinas  region. 
<Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Lobo  Mountain.     (<Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Cerro  Lobo,  Cerro  del  Lobo  'wolf  mountain'. 
=Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (2).     "O  del  Lobo».* 

i  The  Zufli  Indian«,  Twcnty-tkird  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  864-61, 1904. 
»Ibid.,  p.  446. 

•l\  8.  Geogr.  ßurveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlassheet,  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  187S,  »74,  '76,  '76,  »77,  and  '78. 
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This  is  described  by  the  San  Juan  informant  as  a  conspicuous 
hill  or  mountain  north  of  the  talt  lakes  [29:110],  q.  v.  See  also 
[29:112]. 
[29:114]  (1)  NqpotaPohvtu  4dry  mud  water  creek'  (n4Po  'worked 
mud';^a  'dryness'  fcdry';  pohu'u  'creek  with  water  in  it'<po 
'water',  hv!u  'large  groove'  'arroyo').  Perhaps  a  mere  transla- 
tion  of  Span.  (6).     =  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).  Span.  (6). 

(2)  Jemez  P&tf  uffvlöny  4  muddy  creek J($ä  4  water '  4 creek'; 
tfuffulöny,  4 muddy'  'dirty.').  Perhaps  merely  a  translation 
of  Span.     (6).     =Tewa  (1),   Cochiti  (3),   Eng.    (5),   Span.   (6). 

(3)  Cochiti  Arsßmtsatfena  'dirty  river  (drsemtsa  4dirty' 
'muddy';  tfena  4 river'  4 creek').  This  was  believed  by  the 
informant  to  be  a  translation  of  Span.  (6).  =Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2), 
Eng.  (5),  Span.  (6). 

(4)  Navaho  "Näsfsltqö":1  given  as  name  of  44  Rio  Puerco,  New 
Mexico";  no  etymology  supplied. 

(5)  Eng.  Puerco  RivervPuerco  Creek.  (  <  Span.).  =  Tewa  (1), 
Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  Puerco  4  dirty  river'.  The  name  is  descriptive. 
-Tewa  (1),  Jemez  (2),  Cochiti  (3),  Eng.  (5).     "  Rio  Puerco".2 

This  is  a  long  river  or  creek  which  joins  the  Rio  Grande  below 
Albuquerque  [29:103].    [29:115]  is  an  important  tributary. 
[29:115]  (1)  Eng.  San  Jose  River,  San  Jose  Creek.     (<Span.).     = 
Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Rio  San  Jos6,  Rio  de  San  Jos6  4  Saint  Joseph  River'. 
—Eng.  (1).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  saint-name  of  Laguna 
Pueblo.  Some  maps  show  a  San  Jos6  settlement  near  McCarthy 
on  the  Acoma  Pueblo  Grant. 

(3)  Span.  44Rio  Gallo".8  This  means  'rooster  river'.  It  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  of  the  name  San  Jos6  Creek. 

Laguna  [29:117]  and  Acoma  [29:18]  Pueblos  are  in  the  drainage 
of  this  tributary  of  the  Puerco  River  [29:29]. 
[29:116]  (1)  Laguna  44Kvishti":4  dialect  not  specified,  but  surely 
Laguna.  44  Queeschä ".6  "  Kwistyi " :  •  evidently  the  same  as  the 
preceding;  given  as  meaning  444take  it  down',  ref erring  to  an 
ancient  tradition". 

(2)  Eng.  Poguate.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Poguate,  of  unknown  origin,  evidently  an  Indian 
word.  =Eng.  (2).  The  name  is  of  ten  conf  used  with  Pojoaque 
[21:29].    The  spellings  with  j  may  be  due  to  influence  of  Po- 

i  Franciscan  Fathero,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  188, 1910. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  199, 1892. 

» U.  8.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Merid.,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  aüas  sheet  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  >76,  »77  and  »78. 

*  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheder  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  845, 1879. 
»Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  iv,  p.  845, 1891. 

•Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  184, 1910) . 
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joaque.  The  Span,  name  is  pronounced  pmcä'te  in  New  Mexican 
Span.  "Poguaque".1  "Pojuate".3  "Pojuato'\s  "PoguatöV 
"Pagnati".5  "PoquatÄ".6  "Pogoua«".7  "Pojuaque".8  "Po- 
hanti".9  "Pojnati".10  "Pahuata".11  "Povate".12  "Povuate"." 
"  Provate  ". u  "  Pujuaque  ". 15  u  Paguate  ". w  "  Pajuate  ". 17 
"Pahuate".18 

Next  to  the  parent  pueblo,  Lagana  [29:117],  this  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  Laguna  Indian  villages.  See  [29:117]  and 
Keresan  (Nahes  op  Tribes  and  Peoples,  page  574). 
[29:117]  (1)  Pokw\niiw^qywi  '  pueblo  by  the  lake'  (Pofaci  4lake' 
<fx>  'water',  kw\  unexplained;  Hwe  4at'  'by'  locative  postfix; 
\t)w\  i pueblo').  Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning,  especially  Tewa 
(2),  Picuris  (4). 

(2)  PotöiwJQ'Qwi  'pueblo  where  the  water  is  dammed  up'  (f>o 
'water';  to  'to  be  in'  'to  be  dammed  up;  yiwe  'at'  'by'  locative 
postfix;  \yw\  4 pueblo').  Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning,  espe- 
cially Tewa  (1),  Picuris  (4). 

(3)  Lag.undfqr)w\J  'Älagunc?Qyw\  (Laguna  <Span.  (18);  'Ala- 
guna  <Span.  6  Laguna  'at  Laguna' '  to  Laguna';  'qyw\  4  pueblo"). 
Cf.  names  of  similar  meaning.  Both  of  these  forms  are  quite 
common  at  present  among  the  Tewa.  Tewa  in  conversation  are 
heardto  use  ^Alagyina  repeatedly  in  talking  Span,  when  the  Span, 
does  not  require  the  preposition  L 

(4)  Picuris  "Pähwlma":19  said  to  refer  to  a  lake.  Cf.  names  of 
similar  meaning,  especially  Tewa  (1),  Tewa  (2). 

(5)  Sandia  "Kühkweai":20  given  as  Sandia  and  Isleta  name. 
( <  Keresan  ?).     Cf .  similar  forms. 

(6)  Isleta  " Kühkweai":20  given  as  Sandia  and  Isleta  name. 
(  <  Keresan  ?)    Cf .  similar  forms. 

(7)  Isleta  "Bterai":11  given  as  the  Isleta  name  of  Laguna 
Pueblo.  "Bteride":21  given  as  meaning  Laguna  person,  plu. 
"Bternin". 

i  Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  p.  478, 1848. 
»Abert,  ibid.,  p.  469. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

«Gallatin  in  Trans.  Atner.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  n,  p.  xciv,  1848. 

•  Calhonn  (1849)  in  Cal.  Hern,  and  Correap.,  p.  218, 1860. 

•  Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  p.  895, 1860. 

'  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  §er.,  xxvn,  p.  297, 1861. 

•  Parke,  Map  N.  Mex.,  1861. 

•  Ten  Bioeck  in  8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iy,  p.  77, 1854. 
M8impson  in  SmiOuon.  Rep.  for  1809,  p.  828, 1871. 

"  Gwyther  in  Ovcrland  Mo.,  p.  202,  Mar.,  1871. 

»  Loew  (1875)  in  Wkeder  Sure.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  889, 1879. 

«Ibid.,  p.  418. 

"  Kingsley,  Stand.  NaJ.  Hiat,  vi,  p.  188, 1888. 

u  Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  64, 1889. 

»•  G.  H.  Pradt,  letter  to  Bot.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1891,  qnoted  is  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  184, 1910, 

"  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Indiana,  p.  94, 1893. 

u  Collins  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1902,  p.  265, 1903. 

»Spinden,  Picuria  notes,  M8.,  1910. 

»Hodge,  fleld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1896  (Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  753, 1907). 

»Gfttechet,  Isleta  M8.  rocab.,  Bnr.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1885. 
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(8)  Jeniez  KeowJegVi,  of  obscure  etymology  (leeowJe  <  Kere- 
san?;  gpi  locative).  Cf.  similar  forms.  The  Jemez  call  'Lamuna 
person'  Keowiey  plu.  KeowJef  (f  2+  plu.  postfix).  Cf.  the  name 
of  the  pueblo  given  above. 

(9)  JemezLaguna.  (<Span.).     =Tewa(3),  Eng.  (17),  Span.  (18). 

(10)  Cochiti  Käwalka,  of  obscure  etymology.  Cf .  similar  forms 
in  the  other  Keresan  dialects.    The  name  does  not  refer  to  a  lake. 

(11)  Sia  "Eawaikanie":1  evidently  f or  the  Sia  form  meaning 
'Laguna  people'.  Cf.  similar  forms.  "  Kdwaikama".2  Cf. 
similar  forms. 

(12)  Laguna  Käwallca,  of  obscure  etymology.  Cf.  similar 
forms.  The  4  Laguna  people *  are  called  Räwalkami  (mi w  people '); 
cf .  Laguna (13),  below.  "Kan-Ayko".8  "Ko-stetS" 8  (probably 
equivalent;  given  as  Laguna  name  for  Laguna  Pueblo).  "Ka- 
waikome": 4  this  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  Laguna;  evidently 
means  ' Laguna  people'.  "Kawaik'-ka-me":5  given  as  name  of 
Laguna  people.  "  Karaikome " : 6  evidently  for  name  of  the 
Lagunapeople.  "Ka-waik"V  "Ka-waikä"'.7  "Kawäikäme":8 
given  as  name  of  Laguna  Tribe.  "Ka-uay-ko".Q  "K6iks".10 
"Kawafk'V1    "Ka-hua-i-ko".12 

(13)  Laguna  "Sitsira£": 1S  given  as  the  Laguna  people's  name 
for  themselves;  the  last  syllable  probably  means  'people'. 

(14)  Zufii  "K'ya-na-thlana-kwe"  :14  given  as  meaning  "people 
of  the  great  pool  or  pond".     Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning. 

(15)  Hopi  "KaiwÄika":15  dialect  not  specified.  "KawÄhy- 
kaka".16  "Kawaihkaa".17  "Kawaika".18  Cf.  similar  forms; 
probably  <  Keresan. 

(16)  Navaho  "To-fcän'-ne'"  :*•  given  as  meaning  "much  water. " 
"Tozjänne".20     "Tuzhläni".21     "To  Tlunnl".22    "Tqo  läni":28 

»  Spinden,  Sia  notes,  M8.,  1911. 

•  Hodge,  ßeld  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  753, 1907). 
a  Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL.,  p.  178, 1875  (n  for  a). 

«  Powell  in  Amer.  Not.,  xiv,  p.  604,  Aug.,  1880. 
6  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  7, 1884. 

•  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hißt.,  vi;  p.  183, 1886. 
T  ten  Kate,  op.  cit. 

•  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  280, 1885. 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 

»•  Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  202, 1894. 

>►  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

"  Jouvenceau  in  Oath.  Pioneer,  i,  No.  9,  p.  13, 1906. 

"  Gatzchet  in  Mag.  Amer.  Hut.,  p.  263,  Apr.,  1882. 

h  Cushing,  Inf  n  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1891,  in  Handbook  Inda.,  op.cit. 

»» Stephen  in  Eighth  Rep.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  SO,  1891. 

m  Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  p.  11, 1895. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

i«  Fewkes,  Tnsayan  Migr.  Trad.,  in  Nineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  632,  note,  1898. 

19  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  p.  6, 1884. 

» ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  p.  231, 1885. 

"Hodge,  op.cit. 

«  Curtis,  Am^r.  Ind.,  I,  p.  188, 1907. 

•  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  185, 1910. 
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given«as  name  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  meaning 4i  much  water".  "Tqo 
läni":1  given  as  name  for  'Laguna  people,'  meaning  "much 
wäter  people". 

(17)  Eng.  Laguna  Pueblo.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (3),  Jemez  (9), 
Span.  (18).     Cf.  forms  of  similar  meaning. 

(18)  Span.  Laguna  4lake.'  =Tewa  (3),  Jemez  (9),  Eng.  (17). 
Cf .  forms  of  similar  meaning.  For  origin  of  this  name  see  general 
treatment  of  Laguna,  below.  "Laguna".1  "San  Josef  de  La 
Laguna".8  "Seguna".4  "Lagunes".5  "Lagouna".*  "Lagu- 
nians".7  "Layma".8  "La  haguna".8  "San  Jos6  de  la  La- 
guna".10   "Saguna".11    "Lagana".18   "Lagune".18    "Taguna".14 

(19)  Span.  San  Jos6  4  Saint  Joseph. '  This  is  the  mission  name. 
"  San  Josef  de  La  Laguna  " . 16    "  San  Jos6  de  la  Laguna  " . 15 

This  is  a  large  we^t  Keresan  pueblo.  Our  knowledge  about 
it  is  summarized  by  Hodge.16 

The  pueblo  is  named  *  lake,' 4  water  dammed  up',  4mueh  water ', 
etc.,  in  various  languages,  because  of  a  pond  which  used  to  be  a 
short  distance  above  (west  of)  the  pueblo,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  washed  out  by  a  flood  in  the  cröek  [29:115]  in  1855.  Noth- 
ing remains  of  the  lake,  the  former  bed  of  which  is  now  a  meadow. 
Hodge17  says  that  the  pueblo  is  called  Laguna  "on  account  of  a 
large  pond  west  of  the  pueblo,"  but  does  not  state  that  the  pond 
has  disappeared. 

Until  1871  the  tribe  occupied,  exceßt  during  the  summer  eeason,  the  Single 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  but  this  village  is  gradually  becoming  depopulated,  the 
inhabitants  establishing  permanent  residences  in  the  forraer  summer  villages 
of  Casa  Bianca,  Cubero,  Hasatch,  Paguate  [29:116],  Encinal,  Santa  Ana, 
Paraje,  Tsiama,  and  Puertecito l8. 

See  [29:116]  and  Keresan  (Kam es  of  Tribes  and  Peoples, 
page  574). 
[29:118]  (1)  ^Akorncfqywi  'Acoma  Pueblo'  (?Äkama  <Span.  (19);  'qyw\ 
4 pueblo').    This  is  the  only  common  Tewa  name  of  Acoma  Pueblo, 

1  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  128, 1910. 

»MS.  of  1702  qnoted  by  Bandelier  in  ArthseoL  In*t.  Paper»,  v,  p.  189,  1890;  Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Amer.,  pt  2,  p.  421, 1748. 

«  Alencaster  (4806)  in  Prlnce,  N.  Mex.,  p.  37, 1883. 
<  Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810. 
»Simpson,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  p.  150, 1850. 

•  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5thser.,  xxvn,  p.  297, 1851. 

i  Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe«,  iv.,  pp.  81.  88, 1854. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

•  Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Amer.,  i,  p.  443, 1860. 
i«  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1867,  p.  213, 1868. 
»  Klett  in  Pop.  Sei.  Monthly,  v,  p.  584, 1874. 

"Gatschet  in  Wheder  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  p.  405, 1879  (misprint). 

»  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Amer.  JTirt.,  p.  263,  Apr.,  1882. 

i«  Wallace,  Land  of  tbe  Pneblos,  p.  45, 1888'  (misprint). 

u  Alencaster,  op.  cit 

"•  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  pp.  752-53, 1907. 

"Ibid.,  p.  752. 

"Hodge, ibid.,  p.  768. 
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and  Tewa  (2)   is  regarded  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Keresan, 
although  it  is  understood  by  all.  Cf .  names  of  similar  sound. 

(2)  ^Äko^qywi  of  obscure  etymology  (JAlco  <  Keresan;  ^qryw\ 
'pueblo').  This  is  regarded  as  a  loan  word  from  the  Keresan. 
Cf .  names  of  similar  sound. 

(3)  Sandia  "Tu'hlawai".1  Said  to  refer  probably  to  a  tree  or 
plant".     =Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5).     Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(4)  Isleta  "Ti'law6i".a  "Ti'lawehuide":2  given  as  meaning 
'Isleta  person',  plu.  "Ti'lawehun".  "Tülaw6i":2  given  as 
another  Isleta  narae.  "TtThlawö".8  =Sandia  (3),  Tiwa  (5). 
Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(5)  Southern  Tiwa  (dialect  unspecified)  "Tuthla-huay".4 
"Tuthea-uäy":5  given  as  "Tigua"  name.  "Tuth-la-nay".6 
= Sandia  (3),  Isleta  (4).    Cf.  Jemez  (6),  Unspecified  (15). 

(6)  Jemez  TotfiagVi  of  obscure  etymology  (totfia,  unexplained; 
gVi  locative).  Cf .  Sandia  (3),  Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5),  Unspecified  (15). 
The  Jemez  call  an  4 Acoma  person'  Totfia,  plu.  Totfif  (/,  post- 
fix denoting  2  +  plu.) 

(7)  Cochiti  AlcOj  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf .  Hodge's  etvmol- 
ogy  of  Acoma  (10),  below.  The  Acoma  people  are  called  Äkomsß 
(msß  6  people5).     Cf.  the  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(8)  Sia  "Akome":7  evidently  the  form  equivalent  to  Cochiti 
JJcomx  4  Acoma  people'. 

(9)  Laguna  Älco}  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf .  Hodges  etymol- 
ogy of  Acoma  (10),  below.  The  Laguna  call  the  Acoma  people 
Jucomi  (mi  4 people').     Cf.  the  names  of  similar  sound. 

(10)  " Acoma  JJco  of  obscure  etymology,  but  cf.  the  etymology 
given  by  Hodge  f or  his  form  quoted  below.  The  Acoma  call  their 
own  people  Jucomi  (mi 4  people ').  ' i  A-qo " : 8  given  as  Acoma  name 
for  Acoma.  "Ak6m8":9  given  as  the  Acoma  name  for  the  Acoma 
people,  meaning  "people  of  the  white  rock";  evidently  the  same 
as  the  author's  Älcomi,  for  which  no  etymology  could  be  obtained, 
except  that  mi  means  'people'.  "Aköme,  'people  of  the  white 
rock'  now  commonly  pronounced  Ä-ko--ma.  Their  name  for  their 
townis  A'ko".9 

»  Hodge,  field  notes,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1895  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  11, 1907). 

*  Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  1886. 

*  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

«  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  235, 1892. 

*  Bandelier,  Güded  Man,  p.  211, 1893. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

» Spinden,  8ia  MS.  notes,  1911. 

"  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  p.  668,  Sept.,  1886. 

*  Hodge,  op.  cit 
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(11)  Keresaii  (dialect  unspecified).  Cf.  the  forms  of  similar 
sound.  "Acus".1  "Hacüs":2  same  as  "Actis".  "Acuco'V 
perhaps  f rom  the  Zufii  form.  "Coeo".4  "Suco".5  "Acuca".0 
"Vacus".7  "Vsacus".7  "Acoma":8  evidently  f rom  the  Keresan 
name  for  the  people.  "Yacco".9  "Acöma".10  "Acoman". u 
"Acomeses".13  "Acquia".18  "Aioma".14  "Acu".15  "Aiomo".1Ä 
"Sfc  Estevan  Acoma".17  "Alcuco":18  apparently  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  ZufLi  form.  "Aacus".18  "Acux".19 
"Acomo".20  "Atlachaco".21  "Alomas".23  "Acome".28  "Aquia".24 
"San  Estevan  de  Acoma".34  "S.  Estevau  de  Acama".25 
"Acomas":w  this  refers  to  the  people;  the  expression  is  "pueblo 
de  Acomas".  "Acona".27  "Acucans".28  "Aconia".2*  "San 
Est6ban  de  Acoma".80  "Ako".81  "Ägo".82  "San  Esteban  de 
Asoma".38  "Abucios".84  "Acmaat".85  "Acomenses".88  "A-ko".87 

»  Nica  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  p.  440, 1600. 

*Nica  (1539)  cited  by  Coronado  (1540)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv,  p.  822, 1870. 

'  Castafieda  (1540)  in  Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  p.  519, 1896. 

«  Alvarado  (1540)  in  Winship,  ibid.,  p.  594. 

*  Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227, 1862,  aecording  to  Hodge,  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p. 
11, 1907,  misquotmg  "  Acnco"  of  Coronado;  also  applied  to  Cicuic— Pecos  [99:88]. 

•  Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  m,  p.  1, 1565. 

'  Nica,  Relation  in  Ramusio,  ibid.,  p.  857. 

•Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xv,  p.  116, 1871. 

»Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  p.  115  (aecording  to  Hodge,  op.  cit.,  for  Span,  y  Acco  -  'and  Acco'). 

»  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid. ,  x vi,  p.  127. 

»  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  p.  469, 1600  (or  Acoma;  citing  Espejo,  1583). 

12  Villagran,  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  p.  158, 1610. 

"Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  »er.,  xxvu,  p.  307, 1851. 

i4  Linseboten,  Descrip.  de  l'Amerique,  p.  336,  map,  1688. 

"Ogilby,  America,  p.  392, 1671. 

i«  Ibid.,  map. 

»  De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1708. 

"  Barcia,  Enaayo,  p.  21, 1728. 

»Mota-Padilla,  Hist.  de  laConq.,  p.  111, 1742. 

» Ibid.,  p.  169. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  159,  source  unknown  to  the  wrlter. 

«Ibid.,  p.  515,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11, 1907,  as  probobly  equivalent  to  Acoma. 

*  MS.  of  1764  cited  in  Schoolcraf t,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  p.  304, 1853. 

24  Jefferys,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776,  (doubtless  the  same,  but  Jefferys  locates  also  San  Estevan 
de  Acoma). 
»  Brion  de  la  Tour,  map  1' Amer.,  1779  (mlsprint). 

*  Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  n,  pp.  528, 549, 1787. 
»Emory,  Recon.,  p.  138, 1848. 

»  Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  p.  90, 1856. 

»  Ward  in  Ind.  Äff.  Rep.  for  1864,  p.  191, 1865. 

»Vetancurt,  TeatroMex.,  in,  p.  319, 1871. 

«  Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  pp.  339,  345, 1879. 

«  Bandelier  in  Archmol.  Intl.  Paper$,  i,  p.  14, 1881,  (misprint,  g  for  ^?). 

«Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Mini*.  Fom.  Mex.,  vi,  p.  255, 1882. 

*  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  p.  28, 1882,  given  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  1,  p.  11,  1907,  as  for  "the 
Acusof  Niza". 

»»Evans  (1888)  in  Compte-Rendu  Congr.  Int.  Amir.,  vn,  p.  229,  1890. 
*Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  145, 1889. 
"  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  260, 1890. 
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"A-co".1      "Ako-ma".a       "Acco".8       "Ah-co".4       "Yaco".5 
"Ah-ko".6 

(12)  Zufii.  (<  Keresan?).  Cf.  names  of  similar  sound.  The 
Zufii  and  the  Hopi  appear  to  be  the  only  forms  which  contain 
two  h  sounds.  "Acogiya".7  "Hah-k6o-kee-ah".8  "Hab-koo- 
kee-ah".9  "Hak-koo-kee-ah".10  "Ha-cu-quin".u  uHa-ku".u 
"Ha-kuKue".18    "Hacuqua"." 

(13)  Hopi  (dialect  unspecified).  (<  Zufii?).  Cf.  the  names  of 
similar  sound.  The  Zufii  and  the  Hopi  appear  to  be  the  only 
forms  which  contain  two  h  sounds.  "A'ikoka".16  "Äkokavi".16 
"  Akökovi". l7    The  "-  vi"  appears  to  be  a  locative  ending. 

(14)  Navaho.  (<  Keresan?).  Cf.  the  names  of  similar  sound. 
" Hacu".18  " Ha-kus". n  "Häqonl":10  given  as  borrowed from 
the  Acoma  language.  "HakVnl":11  given  as  Navaho  name  for 
the  Acoma  people. 

(15)  "Tutahaco"  »  With  the  firsttwo  syllables  cf.  Sandia  (3), 
Isleta  (4),  Tiwa  (5),  Jemez  (6).  With  the  last  two  syllables  cf. 
the  Keresan  name  of  Acoma  Pueblo. 

(16)  Eng.  Acoma.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (19).  Cf.  the  forms  of 
similar  sound. 

(17)  Eng.  " Quebec  of  the  Southwest".23 

(18)  Eng.  <4Qu6res  [Keresan]  Gibraltar".23 

(19)  Span.  Acoma.  (< Keresan  name  for  Acoma  people.)  Cf. 
the  Keresan  and  other  forms  of  similar  sound. 

(20)  Span.  San  Estevan  'Saint  Stephen'.  "Sfc  Estevan 
Acoma".24    "St.  Estevan  Queres".25    "S.  Estevan  de  Acoma".26 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  182, 1890. 

J  Bandelier  in  Archmoi.  Irut.  Popen,  v,  p.  178, 1890. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  197, 1892. 

4  Lnmmia,  Land  of  Pooo  Tiempo,  p.  68, 1898. 

• Colnmbua  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  155, 1893,  (miaprint  of  Ofiate's  "  Vacco"). 

•  Lummia,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  p.  207, 1894. 

»  Oftate  (1596)  in  Doc.  IiUd.,  ivi,  p.  102, 1871;  given  by  Hodge  (Handbook  Inda.,  pt  1,  p.  11, 1907) 
as  ooming  from  the  Zufii  name. 

•  Eaton  qnoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trlbea,  IT,  p.  220, 1854. 
t  Domenech,  Deaerta  N.  A.,  n,  p.  53, 1860. 

»8impeon  in  Smühaon.  Bep.  for  1869,  p.  S88, 1871. 

"  Bandelier  In  Mag.  Weet.  HUL,  p.  668, 8ept.,  1886. 

»  Bandelier  in  Arehseol.  InsL  Paper s,  op.  cit. 

"  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  182. 

"  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  149, 1898. 

»* Stephen  in  Eighth  Bep.  Bur.  Sthn.,  p.  80, 1891. 

"  Voth,  Traditiona  of  the  Hopi,  p.  11, 1905. 

» Ibid.,  p.  145. 

»  Bandelier  in  Mag.  Wett.  HUt.,  op.  cit. 

*•  Bandelier,  Archmoi.  InM.  Paper»,  op.  cit 

»  Curtia,  Amer.  Ind.,  i,  p.  188, 1907. 

*  Franciscan  Fathen,  Ethn.  Dict  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  185, 1910. 

«  Caatafieda  (1540)  qnoted  by  BandeUer  in  ArdueoL  InsL  Popen,  i,  p.  IS,  1888. 
9  Lummia,  Land  of  Pooo  Tiempo,  p.  57, 1898. 

*  De  l'Iale,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1708. 
»  De  l'Iale,  Atlas  Nouveau,  map  60, 1788. 
M  Jefferya,  Amer.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
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"S.  Estevau  de  Acama".1    "St.  EstevanV     "San  Estäban  de 
Acoma".»    "San  Est6ban  de  Asoma".4 

(21)  Span.  San  Pedro  'Saint  Peter5.  "San  Pedro".*  Span. 
Pefiol  'big  rock',  so  named  from  the  mesa. 

An  attempt  wie  made  to  reconqoer  the  village  by  Goveroor  Vargas  in  August, 
1606,  bot  he  sncceeded  only  in  deetroying  their  crope  and  in  captaring  five 
warriore.  The  villagen  held  ont  until  Joly  6,  1699,  when  they  sabmitted  to 
Governor  Cubero,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  pueblo  from  San  Estevan  de 
Aooma  to  8an  Pedro;  bat  the  former  name  was  subeequently  reetored  and  is 
still  retained.* 

"PeÄoles'V    "Peüol".8 

For  a  description  of  Acoma  see  Hodge,  in  HandbooJc  Inds.,  pt. 
1,  pp.  10-11,  1907,  with  bibliography.  The  Acoma  language  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Lamuna  [29:117].  See  [29:119]  and 
Keresan  (Nahes  op  Tkibes  axd  Peoples,  page  674). 
[29:119]  (l)  Acoma  "Katzimo".9  "Katzim-a".10  "Katzimo??.u 
uKa-tzi-mo".u 

(2)  Eng.  Enchanted  Mesa.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (3),  French  (4). 
"Enchanted  Mesa".1* 

(3)  Span.  Mesa  Encantada  'enchanted  mesa'.  »Eng.  (2), 
French  (4).     "Mesa  Encantada".14 

(4)  French ' '  Plateau  enchantö  ". 15  This  means '  enchanted  mesa '. 
-Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

This  remarkable  mqsa  was  first  ascended  in  modern  times  by 
Prof.  William  Libby,  of  Princeton  University,  and  shortly  after- 
ward by  a  party  representing  the  Bureau  of  American  Etb- 
nology,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hodge,  in  1897.  Evidences 
of  former  occupancy  by  Pueblo  Indiana  were  obeerved  on  the 
top  by  the  latter  party.16   ' 

The  mesa  lies  a  few  miles  from  the  pueblo  of  Acoma,  and  its' 
8ummit  is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  ances- 
tors  of  the  Acoma  previous  to  their  moving  to  the  present  site 
[29:118]. 

1  Brion  de  la  Tour,  map  V  Am£r.f  1779  (misprint). 

*  Kltchln,  map  N.  A.  (1783)  in  Kaynal,  Indien,  vi,  1788. 

*  Vetancnrt,  Teatro  Mex.,  m,  p.  819, 1871. 

«  Orosco  y  Berra  in  Anale*  Minis.  Fom.  Mex.,  vi,  p.  255, 1882  (misprint  #  für  c). 

•  Bancroft,  ArU.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  221, 1889;  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda,  pt.  1,  p.  10, 1907. 
«Hodge,  ibid. 

T  Perea,  Verdadera  Bei.,  p.  3, 1682. 
a  Alcedo,  DIct.  Geog.,  IV,  p.  149, 1788. 

•  Lommis,  New  Mexico  David,  p.  40, 1891;  Hodge,  op.  dt.,  p.  666. 
m  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  814, 1892. 

11  Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvt,  p.  28,  May,  1898. 
»  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inda,  op.  cit. 

*»  Lommis,  op.  cit.,  p.  39;  Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

"  Pullen  in  Harpeft  Weddp,  p.  694,  Aug.  2, 1890;  Bandelier,  op.  cit.;  Hodge,  or«  cit.;  Hewett,  Co***- 
mnnantes,  p.  49, 1908. 
»»Ibid. 
M  See  Hodge,  op.  cit. 
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[29:120]  (1)  Acoma  "Spi-nat'V. 

(2)  Eng.  Mount  Taylor.    This  is  the  current  Eng.  nattie,  be- 
stowed  in  honor  of  General  Zachary  Taylor.     "Taylor  Peak".1 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  de  San  Mateo  ( Saint  Matthew  Mountain'. 
This  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  since  early  times. 

This  raountain  is  11,389  feet  high  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.8     It  can  be  seen  from  points  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away.     It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  moun- 
tains  of  the  Navaho. 
[29:121]  (1)  Eng.  Cabezon  settlement.  (<Span.).        =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Cabezon,  name  of  the  mesa  [29:126],  q.  v. 
[29:122]  Wagon  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  a  short  distance  north 

ofBernalillo  [29:96].  See  [29:97],  [29:98],  [29:123]. 
[29:123]  Nameless  pueblo  ruin. 

"Where  the  church  and  the  schoolof  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
Bernalillo  now  stand,  vestiges  of  a  former  pueblo  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  were  exhumed;  also  metates,  skeletons,  and  jars 
filled  with  corn-meal".4  The  Roman  Catholic  church  and  school 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  north  of  Bernalillo  at  the  junction 
of  the  road  which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  by  way  of  the  wagon 
bridge  [29:122]  with  the  main  highway  up  the  east  side  Df  the  Rio 
Grande  Vulley.  See  [29:96],  [29:97],  ]29:98],  [29:99],  [29:122]. 
[29:124]  (1)  Eng.  Chilili  settlement.  (<Span.).      =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  ChiliH,  called  after  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:105].     =  Eng. 
(1).     See  first  paragraph  of  quotation  from  Bandelier  under 
[29:105],  (4);  also  [29:105]  and  Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:125]  (1)  Eng.  Tajique  settlement.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)   Span.   Tajique,    named   after    the  pueblo  ruin   [29:106]. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

The  village  of  Tajique,  about  15  milee  south  of  Chilili  [29:124]  .  . 
The  Situation  of  Tajique  ia  similar  to  that  of  Chilili — a  amall  valley  open  to 
the  east  and  rising  in  the  west.  The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo  [29:105]  bor- 
der upon  the  present  settlement  on  the  north  and  west,  lying  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique  [Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]],  which  is  here 
a  permanent,  though  very  modest  stream.* 

See  [29:106]  and  Tajique  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 
[29:126]  (1)  Isleta  "Tchi'kugienäd":«  given  as  the  name  of  "Sierra 
Cabezon  near  R.  Puerco  [29:114]". 
(2)  Jemez  Wdsemtfi,  of  obscure  etymology. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  ii,  p.  806, 1892. 

>  U.  S.  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  part  of  Central  X.  Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 
Kxped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
»  Gannett,  Dictlonary  of  Altitudes,  4th  ed.,  p.  651, 1906. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  dt.,  p.  28a 
»Ibid.,  p. 257. 

•  Isleta  MS.  rooab.  In  poesevion  of  Bureau  of  American  Bthnology. 
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.7»   Sml   Cumm.  "rurrnaac"  ~  tur: -snomin  \  =Enp  *--.,. 

sBmt^     It  tau  ?«*  -s^tl  fron,  tm-  nilt-  iiact  n:  Jfines  Puptml  3T  :~  ~. 

:zl    Spei».  >wrr*  ck-  io*  Laoth*^  ~mnaiauw  o.  tbt  Trainers". 

ituia-Li'-r1  £rT~~^  tii*  ii^irtr  «r?  tB*  mirtwÄ  3*B||it  °^  tue»  dioiib- 
tum*-  fe*  h^iL-*  x««L.  «rrordinr  !•   Wiieeier. 


mir  ^aiiieviH^e  «*««;  of  Sumx-  I»anmurc  Pn^im  2B^,M^.  r*  uit 
irnmciati^er  er  Silvjiüc  Am*itt  o-  Suiiu»  r*amiivpr.. 

Tim-  .üc  Ibcüui  ciiL  um  ap]»**iT  Tf  tiin^" rmu  laiujiat^n  thf  ionn*rr 
iuti.*)nii]ii.-  nf  tüb-  "Tili  ^KÄt.  cc  iuä  wBtü*  im  ruit  i>  ioc&SKL 

■^^jäl    •lüFmOi.  Aii*iÄ^.T    Tun*  m«u&   'trat    rurauii\     *~Cn:  T» 
w«i*,"t^*'  putrem.  cali-c  H  C"it*£rv.-    TB."  j.  iatrutfc  nnrtL    ruar 

Air-ü»  unL  tii*-  Cufmat  L^ttv  ~JB:wiuK*a*C\.  pa£r^  *w*i*  •«  ü*t  i  vu 
cc  iiac  wiät  anc  i.»nr  mt*4  ]Ä  •  ♦.  I  iasvf  Heer  ni?nTn*f-d.*T?  £K»vo.£ 
c»f  *L  r^nuau-  of  jutii*ht  Indira.  m.T»iUiit  »&-**/•  Tut  ranaa*  r»*T«*rr-£. 
t<  i-  a]n«aTeiii'T  «a-*i  of  tut  ilw  C-ruiiae  jt  xiif  Ticmirj   £»f  JA  ;  ^ 

iiTL  me-*  or  Tb.:**  inud.  *xi*».ik1uit  B«ir:T  immiie.  xr-  töe  r:"«r 

2t  i*  ÄpTÄirfsinjT  anriLei  v*  nie  arrpT-:.  t^^uimtt  ir  ii»  Hrmöo 
Attt>7~l-  ^Ä  IT*  runuiur  t*?rwf*esr  Sunnjouifi  r^itiiHa/iriiiir  '«ii»f  n.iif 

I'  iJnr-  CTi.:fri  Arroja.     *  <^«ttsu     —  r-wu.   :i'^ 

n*    SpM-   Am»yo    de  Cni^il!    *Criii*I:.  JLrr^Tr\    reierriiic  ^ 

t»:;*t;  Aue  a»^ife> 


1* .-   i    -*- 
•  «Hzumimxi'  ÄKimurrum.  jhnni^tg:     tkiäu  ?*t    V   Mes*.  j+  ^  »^. 
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Span.  "Chimal."1 

Mentioned  by  Bandelier1  as  a  bamlet  near  the  pueblo  ruins 
Ojana  [29  :unlocated],  page  553,  and  Kipana  [29  :unlocated]  ,page  550. 

(1)  Eng.  Corrales.  (<Span.).     =  Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Corrales  'corrals'  'paddocks'  'folds'  "Los  Corrales."2 
This  is  a  Mexican  settlement  between  Sandia  Pueblo  [29:100] 
and  Albuquerque  [29:103]  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  wagon  foad  used  by  the  mail  stage  between  Albuquerque  and 
Jemez  springe  [27:18]  joins  at  Corrales  the  main  highway  run- 
ning  along  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Dog  Lake  spring,  named  from  Dog  Lake  [29:111]. 

"In  Torrance  County  are  alkaline  Springs,  notably  the  Dog 
Lake  Spring,  not  far  from  Estancia  [29:107]."3    See  [29:111]. 

Real  de  Dolores,  Dolores,  ccainp  of  Dolores,'  Dolores  being  a  Span, 
family  name.  The  name  "Real  de  Dolores"  is  given  and  loeated 
about  5  miles  southwest  of  Ortiz  settlement  [29:62]  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [29:72]  on  an  official  map.4  This 
place  is  also  labeled  "Old  Placer"  on  this  map.  It  appears  to 
give  one  of  the  names  to  the  Ortiz  Mountains  [27:72],  q.  v. 

San  Ildef onso  "Dyap-i-ge.  "5  This  name  is  not  known  to  theTewa 
informants.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Tewa  that  this  may  stand 
for  JimpigVP1  '  place  of  the  short  or  scrub  willow  tree(s)'  {jfy'Qf 
'willow';  pigi  'shortness'  'short'  opposite  of  tall;  'iH  locative 
and  adjective-forming  postfix),  but  no  such  place-name  is  known 
to  the  Tewa  informants,  and  this  is  merely  a  guess  at  possible 
form  and  etymology.  Cf.  "Uap-i-ge"  [29:unlocated],  page  555. 
"Ruins  of  two  other  pueblos  lie  east  and  southeast  of  Lamy 
[29:38].  .  .  .  I  have  not  seenthem,  and  therefore  speak  from  hear- 
say  only.  The  gentleman  who  mentioned  and  described  them  to 
me  inquired  about  them  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  San  Ildefonso, 
who  informed  him  that  they  were  respectively  called  Uap-i-ge 
[29  :un loeated}  and  Dyap-i-ge,  and  are  those  of  very  ancient 
Tanos  villages."6 

The  present  writer  has  asked  some  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
informed  Indians  of  San  Ildefonso  about  these  places,  but  they 
have  never  heard  of  them.     See  "Uap-i-ge"  [29:unlocated]. 

Cochiti  Hdlcdwa  4east  canyon'  ihd  'east';  ledwa  'canyon'  4cafiada*). 
This  is  described  by  a  Cochiti  Informant  as  a  large  canyon  some- 
where  near  Tetilla  Mountain  [29:4]. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1890.    The  meanlng  has  not  been  determlned. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

•  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  176, 1906. 

*  U.  8.  Geogr.  8urveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mexico,  atlas  sheet  No.  77, 
Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  '77  and  '78. 

»  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  p.  100, 1892. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 
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Santo  Domingo  "Huash-pa  Tzen-a."1.  Given  as  the  Santo  Domingo 
name  for  the  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians  preceding 
the  present  one  and  situated  a  short  distance  west  of  it.  See 
under  [28:109]  for  discussion. 

Iron  Springs  10  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe  [20:5],  "Ten  miles  west  of 
Santa  Fe  [29:5]  are  iron  Springs,  claimed  to  equal  in  medicinal  vir- 
tue  those  at  Manitou,  Colorado."2 

San  Felipe  " Isht-ua  Yen-e."8  Bandelier  adds  the  etymology  as  " f  rom 
Isht-ua,  arrow. " 

This  is  a  place  north  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [29:109]  men- 
tioned  in  a  San  Felipe  myth.  "They  were  pursued  by  the  pyg- 
mies  as  f ar  as  a  place  above  Santo  Domingo  called  Isht-ua  Yen-e, 
where  many  arrow-heads  are  found  to-day.  From  Isht-ua,. 
arrow."8 

(1)  Tano  Tewa  "Ka-po."*  uKaap6."ß  "Kapo."6  None  of  the 
Tewa  informants  know  this  name,  and  to  conjecture  as  to  its  mean- 
ing  has  little  value,  since  there  are  many  combinations  of  sylla- 
bles  in  Tewa  wbich  would  make  a  good  place-name  and  might  be 
written  thus  by  Bandelier.  The  doubl  ing  of  the  a  in  one  form  is 
puzzling.  The  first  syllable  might  mean  Meaf  'wild-rose'  'cor- 
ral'  4balP  'it  is  not',  etc.,  while  the  second  can  be  taken  aa 
'  water '  4trail'  'moon'  'squash'  'head5  'hair'  'hole'  'snow,'  etc. 
It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that  the  name  is  identical  with 
either  iTd#0,  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71],  or  Ka$o,  the  pueblo 
ruin  [5:23]. 

(2)  Span.  "Tuerto."7  "El  Tuerto."7  This  means  'one-eyedr 
*  squint-eyed'  l  twisted'  *  wry  \  Why  the  name  was  applied  is  not 
known.  The  ruin  appears  to  give  its  name  to  the  arroyo  [29:76]. 
We  follow  Hodge8  in  assuming  that  Bandelier7  gives  the  Indian 
names  of  the  ruins  ' fc  Ka-po  "  and  4  4  Sem-po-ap-i  "  in  the  same  order 
in  which  he  gives  the  Span,  names,  and  that  therefore  "Ka-po" 
and  "Tuerto"  are  applied  to  the  same  ruin;  see  the  quotation 
below: 

South  of  the  portion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  that  lies 
between  the  etations  of  Cerrilloe  [29:53]  and  Wallace  [29:60],  a  bleak  ex- 
panse,  neither  valley  nor  piain,  gradually  rises  towards  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de 
Dolores  [29:?2]  and  the  Sierra  de  San  Francisco  [29:73].  .  .  .  At  Golden,  or 
Real  de  San  Francisco  [29:75],  where  the  Arroyo  del  Tuerto  [29:76]  emerges 
from  a  narrow  mountain  valley,  and  where  gold  washing  has  been  carried  on 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  187, 1892. 

»  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  177, 1906. 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 
<  Ibid.,  pp.  108,  123. 

•  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 

•  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908. 

» Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108,  note. 
8  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  833, 1907. 
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sporadically,  two  sites  of  former  paeblos  are  pointed  oot.  These  are  called  El 
Tuerto  [Ka-po]  and  Valverde  ["Sem-po-ap-i"  [29:anlocated],p.554],and  both 
lie  within  one  mileto  the  north  of  Golden  [29:75],  The  villages  were  small, 
and  the  Tanos  of  8anto  Domingo  gave  me  their  names  as  Ka-po  and  Sem-po-ap-i 
[29 :unlocated] .  Barely  distinguishable  mounds  indicate  the  sites,  and  I  found 
neither  pottery  nor  obsidian  on  them,  only  fragments  of  basal t  and  other  rocks. 
Both  these  pueblos  may*  have  been  inhabited  in  1598,  according  to  the  list 
given  to  Ofiate  by  the  Indiana  at  San  Juan,  on  the  9th  of  September  of  that 
year.  [[Footnote:]  Obediencia  y  Yasallaje  de  San  Juan  Baptista,  p.  114:  '  Y  el  de 
la  Cienega  de  Carabajal,  y  el  de  Sant  Marcos,  Sant  Chripstobal,  Santa  Ana, 
Ojana,  Quipana,  el  del  Puerto  y  el  Pueblo  quemado  \  But  it  may  be  that,  in- 
8tead  of  'Puerto,'  Tuerto  was  intended;  or  Puerto  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Bocas  at  the  Bajada  [29:26].  Further  on,  I  shall  refer 
to  a  singular  passage  in  the  Memoria  of  Castafio  de  Sosa,  which  may  relate  to 
these  two  villages. *] 

San  Ildefonso  Katege  'lift  leaf '  (ka  'leaf ';  teg.e  'to  lift'  'to  pick  up'). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  place  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cie- 
neguilla  [29:20]  or  Cienega  [29:21].  The  name  was  obtained 
f rom  two  old  San  Ildefonso  Indians  and  one  younger  man  of  that 
pueblo,  but,  stränge  to  say,  none  of  them  was  familiär  with  the 
country  about  Cieneguilla  and  Cienega  nor  knew  exactly  where 
Kategß  is  situated. 

Tano  Tewa  (?)  "Kipana",  etc.  This  name  is  unknown  to  the  Tewa 
informants.  It  sounds  to  the  Tewa  as  if  it  might  be  a  corruption 
of  Tewa  kip%nn%  4beyond  the  prairie-dogs'  (ki  4prairie-dog'; 
P%nn%  'beyond'),  but  this  makes  little  sense.  "  Quipana ".* 
"Ki-pa-na".8     "Ki-pan-na".4     "Kipana".6    "Guipana".6 

The  same  is  true  [may  have  been  inhabited  in  1598]  also  of  the  ruins  called 
O-jan-a  [29:unlocated]  and  Ki-pan-na.  I  have  not  visited  them;  buf  they 
lie  south  of  the  settlement  of  Tejon  [29:81],  in  the  hilly  country  separating  the 
Sandia  chain  [29:83]  from  the  San  Francisco  [29:73].  That  they  were  Tanos 
villages  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  catalogue  of  pueblos  which  I  have 
mentioned  includes  them.  Still,  this  no  absolute  proof  that  these  four  pueblos  7 
were  occupied  at  the  time  of  Ofiate.  The  list  was  made  at  San  Juan  among  the 
Tehuas  [Tewa],  and  they  may  have  given  the  names  of  villages  abandoned  some- 
time  previous  without  their  knowledge.  Intercourse  even  between  kindred 
tribes  in  ancient  times  was  irregulär,  and  frequently  interrupted.  Several 
pueblos  might  have  been  given  up  in  one  section  of  New  Mexico  without  a 
neighboring  stock  hearing  of  it  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.8 

See  Ojana  [29:unlocated],  page  553. 
San  Ildefonso  and  Namb6  Kwuanapiyf  4  Kwirana  Mountain ',  so  called 
because  it  resembles  in  shape  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  prac- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  u,  p.  108, 1892. 
«  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  114, 1871. 
» Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1890. 
<  Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  109. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  122;  Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  88, 1908. 

•  Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  p.  155, 1898  {g  for  q,  a  misquotation  of  Ofiate's  form). 
7  See  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

« Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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ticed  by  members  of  the  Kwirana  Society  in  ceremonies  (KwiKma 
unexplained,  a  secret  society  of  the  Tewa;  piys  'mountain'). 

This  mountain  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  the  region  about  Cer- 
rillos  [29:53]  and  to  have  two  peaks  of  almost  equal  height,  which 
resemble  closely  the  "make-up"  of  the  hair  of  the  men  of  the 
Kwirana  society  when  they  appear  in  certain  ceremonies,  the  hair 
on  such  occasions  being  worn  in  two  "horns".  The  Kosi* society 
has  this  same  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair. 
(1)  S.unf3^qyw\kejl  'turquoise  pueblo  ruin'  0cwnf%  4turquoise'; 
'Qyw\keji  'pueblo  ruin'  <yQywi  'pueblo',  Jceji  4old'  postpound). 
This  is  the  Tewa  name  of  the  pueblo,  sa\d  to  have  been  applied 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  famous  turquoise  mines  [29:55]. 
It  was  probably  the  Tano  Tewa  name  also. 

(2)  Tano  Tewa  u  Kua-kaa",  etc.,  given  by  Bandelier,  according 
to  whom  this  name  was  applied  both  to  this  pueblo  ftnd  to  the 
pueblos  [29:18]  and  [29:19],  q.  v.  The  Tewa  informants  do  not 
know  any  such  place-name,  and  unless  f  urther  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Tano  Tewa  of  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  [28:109], 
our  knowlecjge  of  this  name  will  probably  forever  remain  in 
its  present  imperfect  condition.  It  appears  that  Bandelier  was 
wrongly  informed  when  he  was  told  that  the  name  " Kua-kaa", 
etc.,  was  applied  by  the  Tano  Tewa  to  this  pueblo.  See  [29:18] 
and  [29:19].     "Cua-ka".1    "Ku-kua".1    "Kua-kaa".a 

(3)  Keresan (dialect unspecified)  "Yates".8  "Ya-atze":*  given 
as  the  native  name.  "Ta-tze".6  "  Ya-tze":Ä  given  as  the  Kere- 
san name.     "  YätzS".7     "  Yaa-tee".8 

(4)  Span.  San  Marcos  'Saint  Mark5.  "San  Marcos".9  "8t 
Marco".10    "S.  Mark".11 

The  same  difficulty  [in  determining  whether  Tano  Tewa  or  Keresan]  exists 
in  regard  to  San  Marcos.  This  ruin  I  have  not  seen,  but  descriptions  by  intel- 
ligent persons  represent  it  as  a  very  considerable  village,  and  as  having  formed 
several  qnadrangles.  Its  name  in  Queres  [Keresan]  is  Ya-tze.  [[Footnote :]  . 
It  appears  under  the  name  of  '  Yates*  in  the  Obediencia  y  Vasallaje  de  San  Joan 
Bapüita.)  But  the  Tanos  call  it  Kua-kaa,  the  ferne  name  as  the  one  ( [29:18] 
and  [29:19])  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo  [29:17].  In  1680,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the insurrection,  it had  six  hundred  inhabitante.  [  [Footnote:]  Vetancurt,  Cr&nica, 
p.  324:  'Tenfa  seiscientos  cristianos,  de  nacion  Queres.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Escalante  ( Carta,  par.  3)  writes  as  follows:  'Dia  15  sitiaron  ä  esta  los  Tanos  de 
San  Marcos,  San  Cristobal  [29:45]  y  Galisteo  [29:39],  los  Queres  de  la  Cienega 
[29:22],  y  los  Pecos  por  la  parte  del  sur.'     Vargas  (Autos  de  Guerra  de  la 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  i,  p.  125, 1890. 

» Ibid.,  pt  II,  p.  92, 1892. 

»Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xvi,  p.  102, 1871. 

«Bandelier In  Riten,  New  Mexico, p.  166, 1885. 

» Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mexico,  p.  79, 1891  (misprint). 

•  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  92. 
i  Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  p.  221, 1893. 
«Ibid.,  p.  288. 

•  Sosa  (1591)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xv,  p.  251, 1871. 
»•Cröpy,  Map  Amer.  Septentrionale,  1783  (?). 
»  Bowle»,  Map  Amer.,  1784. 
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segunda  Entrada,  MS.)»  mentions  repeatedly  Queres  Indiana  from  San  Marcoe. 
It  may  be  that  there  were  both  Queres  and  Tanoe  in  the  pueblo,  but  I  consider 
the  village  to  have  been  a  Tanos  village,  just  as  to-day  Santo  Domingo  is  counted 
among  the  Queres  [Keresan],  although  there  are  many  Tanos  among  them,  and 
Isleta  among  the  Tiguas  [Tiwa],  although  a  good  }x>rtion  are  Queres  [Kere- 
sans]  from  Laguna.]  The  name  San  Marcos  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it 
in  1591  by  Gaspar  Castafio  de  Sosa.  [[Footnote:]  Memoria  del  Descubrimiento que 
Gaspar  Castafio  de  Sosa,  hizo  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  Doc  de  Indias,  voL  xv,  p.  248.] 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  during  the  siege  of  Santa  Fe",  in  August, 
1680;  [[Footnote:']  Diario  de  la  Betirada  de  Otermin,  fol.  28.]  and  in  1692,  when 
Diego  de  Vargas  passed  through  it,  it  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of  the 
walls  still  standing  and  a  portion  of  the  church  edificee.  [[Footnote:'}  Autos  de 
Guerra  de  la  segunda  Entrada,  fol.  138:  *Y  halle  despoblado  y  se  conservan 
algunos  aposentos  y  paredes  de  los  quarteles  y  viuyendas  de  el  y  asimismo  se 
hallan  las  paredes  y  caöon  de  la  Yglesia  buenas  con  las  de  el  conuto.']  Near 
San  Marcos  lies  the  celebrated  locality  [29:55]  of  Callaite,  called  populär] y  the 
'turquoise  mines.' l 

According  to  Meline3  the  inhabitants  of  San  Marcos  joined  the 
Tewa  at  San  Juan.  Our  Tewa  inforraants  suppose  that  San 
Marcos  was  a  Tano  pueblo,  but  that  means  nothing  since  the  Tewa 
call  all  the  Indians  who  lived  southeast  of  the  Tewa  country 
Tanos,  no  matter  what  language  they  spoke.  These  informants 
had  never  heard  of  the  San  Marcos  people  removing  to  San  Juan 
Pueblo;  the  writer  inquired  about  this  point  especially  at  San 
Juan.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  modern  mapof  New  Mexico  shows 
San  Marcos  Pueblo  ruin,  but  "Ojo  San  Marcos"  (possibly  the 
spring  which  supplied  the  pueblo  with  water)  is  given  on  one,8 
and  a  number  of  maps  show  the  San  Marcos  Pueblo  Grant  at  the 
same  location  as  the  spring  shown  on  the  map  cited,  namely, 
about  4  miles  northeast  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].     Cf.  [29:55]. 

Span.  "Cafiada  Larga".4    This  means  'long  cafiada'. 

"  On  the  waterless  plateau  called  El  Cuervo  [29:3],  farther  north, 
[than  [28:49]],  I  know  of  no  ancient  vestiges,  and  both  the  Cafiada 
Ancha  [29:unlocated]  and  Cafiada  Larga,  at  the  foot  of  that  wide 
and  long  mesa  [29:3],  I  have  been  informed,  are  devoid  of  all 
remains  of  former  iJfdian  habitations".4  The  cafiada  referred  to 
is  apparently  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  [29:3]. 
See  [29:3]  and  Cafiada  Ancha  [29:unlocated]. 

Mineral  paint  deposit  in,  front  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo  [29:69]. 
"  The  Queres  [Keresans]  of  San  Felipe  [29:69]  had  in  front  of 
their  village  large  veins  of  mineral  paint,  valuable  to  the  Indian 
for  his  pottery".6  In  what  direction  from  San  Felipe  Bandelier 
means  by  "in  front  of "  is  not  clear. 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  92-93, 1892. 
»Two  Thousand  Miles,  p.  220, 1867. 

» ü.  8.  Geogr.  SurveyB  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  o£  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  aheet  No.  77,  Exped. 
of  1878, 1874. 1875, 1876, 1877,  and  1878. 

*  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

•  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  168, 1890. 
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(1)  Nagel  Mountain,  so  called  because  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nagel  at 
its  f  oot. 

(2)  Sunmount  Mountain,  so  called  because  of  the  Situation  of 
Sunmount  Sanatorium  near  its  f oot. 
This  is  a  high  mountain  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe 
[29:5]  and  immediately  east  of  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nagel. 

Ocher  deposits  at  San  Pedro  [20:77].  "At  San  Pedro,  Santa  Fe 
Oounty,  are  deposits  of  ochre,  or  mineral  paint".1  The  Indian 
inf ormants  have  not  mentioned  these  deposits. 

TanoTewa  (?)  "Ojana",  etc.  This  name  is  unknown  to  our  Tewa 
informants,  who  can  think  of  no  Tewa  word  or  expression  that 
resembles  it  at  all  closely  in  sound.  Ni%ani  would  mean  4there 
isaforest'  (n4  fcit';  ha  'forest';  n4  'tobesituated').  Thewriter 
thought  it  might  be  for  Keresan  Ä'ahdnu  '  people  of  ÄJa  [29:un- 
located]  (hanu  people),  but  this  is  only  conjectural.  "Ojana".1 
"O-ja-na".8  "O-jan-a".4  "Okana".5  See  excerpt  from  Bande- 
lier  under  Tano  Tewa  "  Kipana,"  etc.,  page  650. 
See  Kipana  [29:unlocated],  page  550. 

"Oldlsleta".« 

Old  Isleta,  the  one  abandoned  after  1681  f  stood  very  near  the  site  of  the 
preeent  village,  on  a  delta  or  islaiid  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  and 
the  Bio  Grande,  from  which  comes  ite  Spanien  name.  I  am  not  informed 
whether  any  remains  of  this  pneblo  are  yet  to  be  seen.* 

See  Isleta  Pueblo  [29:1011- 

(1)  Eng.  Pecos  settlement.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Pecos,  named  from  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33].  This 
is  a  small  and  coinparatively  recent  settlement  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  northward  from  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33],  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

Petrified  forest  somewhere  south  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Mr.  C.  L. 
Linney,  of  Santa  Fe,  described  this  locality  to  the  writer  as  one 
abcunding  in  masses  of  silicified  wood  similar  to  that  of  the 
famous  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  of  Arizona. 

Pictographs  3  miles  east  of  Cerrillos  [29:53].  Mr.  H.  C.  Yontz,  of 
Santa  Fe,  informs  the  writer  that  there  are  aboriginal  paintings 
on  a  cliff  facing  the  railroad  about  3  miles  east  of  Cerrillos  [29:53]. 

Placer  Mountains.  This  is  apparently  a  name  applied  to  the  Ortiz 
[29:72],  Golden  [29:73],  and  South  [29:74]  mountains  together, 
because  placer  gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  them.7    On 

» Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  111, 1906. 

•  Oflate  (1598)  In  Doc.  Intd.,  xvi,  p,  114. 1871;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  p.  n.  p.  122, 1892. 

•  Ibid.,  pt.l,p.  125, 1890. 
« Ibid.,  pt.  II.,  p.  109. 

» Hewett,  Communautes,  p.  38, 1908  (t  by  misprint  for  h  for  BandeUer's  j t ). 

•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 

'  See,  for  example,  ü.  S.  Geogr.  8urveyB  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  New  Mex., 
atlaa  sheet  No.  77,  Exped.  of  1873,  '74,  '75,  '76,  77,  and  '78. 
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some  more  recent  maps  l  the  name  Placer  Mountains  does  not 
appear  at  all.     See  [29:72],  [29:73],  [29:74], 

San  Ildefonso  Pxekwewe^  of  obscure  etymology  {pKe  'stick'  c  umher' 
4tree-trunk';  Jcwewe  unexplained).  A  San  Ildefonso  informant 
has  heard  this  name  of  a  place  somewhefe  in  the  Tano  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pecos  [29:32]  or  Galisteo  [29:40].  To  what  kind 
of  place  the  name  refers  the  informant  never  knew. 

(1)  Tano  Tewa  "Sem-po-ap-i".2  "Sempo-ap-i".8  "Serapoapo".4 
None  of  the  Tewa  informants  know  this  name,  and  conjecture  as 
to  its  meaning  has  little  value.  The  informants  have  suggested 
thatit  may  be  for  s^mpu^apit1  'man's  naked  buttocks5  (stys 
'man  in  prime';  pu  'buttocks'  4base';  *ap\  'nakedness'  'naked5; 
V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix),  or  s^Per/ws^p^yQf 
would  mean  4red  thorn  of  Opuntia  fruit'  (s%  4Opuntiacactus';  Pe 
'fruit';  r)W%  'thorn';  pi  'redness'  'red';  'iyf  locative  and  adjec- 
tive-forming postfix).  Win4s&npowapi  means  'the  man  does  not 
arrive'  (wi  negative;  ni  'he';  styy  'man  in  prime';  powa  'to 
arrive'  'to  come';  pi  negative).  These  are,  of  oourse,  merely 
guesses. 

(2)  Span.  "Valverde".3  This  is  a  Span,  place-name  meaning 
'green  Valley'.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  name  of  a  modern  Settle- 
ments which  has  been  given  to  the  ruin. 

We  follow  Hodge5  in  assuming  that  Bandelier  gives  the  Indian 
names  of  the  ruins  "Ka-po"  and  "Sem-po-ap-i"  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  gives  the  Span,  names,  and  that  therefore 
"Sem-po-ap-i"  and  "Valverde"  are  applied  to  the  same  ruin. 
See  the  quotation  from  Bandelier  under  Tano  Tewa  "Ka-po", 
(2)  Span.  "Tuerto",  page  549.  • 

See  "Ka-po"  [29:unlocated],  page  549,  [29:73],  [29:76],  and 
"Sem-po-ap-i",  above. 

Sizing  deposit  somewhere  in  the  Salinas  region  [29:110].  The  sizing 
is  used  by  the  Indiana  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti  in  mahufac- 
turing  pottery. 

(1)  Eng.  Tajique  Arroyo.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  "Arroyo  of 
Tajique".6 

(2)  Span.  Arroyo  de  Tajique  'Tajique  Arroyo',  referring  to 
[29:106]  and  [29:125].     =Eng.  (1). 

"The  ruins  of  the  former  pueblo  [29:106]  border  upon  the 
present  settlement  [29:125]  on  the  north  and  west,  lying  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arroyo  of  Tajique,  which  is  here  a  permanent, 

i  See  ü.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Reconnaissance  Map,  N.  Mex.,  San  Pedro  sheet,  1892. 

*  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  108, 1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  123, 

«  Hewett,  Commnnautes,  p.  38, 1908. 

*  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  602, 1910. 
•Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 
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though  very  modeat  streani".1    See  [29:106],  and  [29:125].     Cf. 
Chilili  Arroyo  [29:unlocated]. 

Tapxy,7)w^¥qn4iwe  'place  where  the  kind  of  white  earth  called 
tapKyr)w3£  is  dag'  (top'^iyw^.unexplained,  4a  kidd  of  white  earth 
used  for  sizing  pottery';  Tcqyf  4to  dig';  Hwe  locative). 

This  deposit  is  situated  somewhere  a  short  distance  east  of 
Santa  Fe  "  where  the  brewery  used  to  be".  Just  where  the  place 
is,  thewriter  has  not  been  able  to  learn.  See  TajfyQwag,  under 
Minerals. 

(1)  Eng.  Tecolote  Mountains.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  "Sierra  de  Tecolote".2  Thisineans  4owl  mountains'. 
44  While  the  mesa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  [Pecos  River 
[29:32]  by  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  rises  abruptly  to  nearly 
2,000  feet  higher,  the  Tecolote  chain  is  certainly  not  much  lower 
if  any  ".8  "  On  the  east  [of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]]  the  Sierra 
de  Tecolote".  "The  Rio  Pecos  [29:32]  .  .  .  hugs,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  closely  to  the  mountains  of  Tecolote".4 
The  altitude  of  Tecolote  Mountains  is  given  as  6,536  feet.5 

Navaho  44Tqo  Hajilöhe":*  given  as  the  name  of  a  place  near  Berna- 
lillo  [29:96].  44Tqo"  appears  to  be  the  Navaho  word  meaning 
4  water'. 

San  Ildefonso  "Uap-i-ge".7  This  name  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa 
informants,  but  it  has  been  suggested  by  them  that  it  may  stand 
for  Ifwvmpigpi?*  4  place  of  the  short  or  scrub  rock-pine  tree(s)' 
(yw%y  'rock  pine',  Pinus  scopulorura;  pigi  4shortness'  'short' 
opposite  of  tall;  V*  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  No 
such  place-name,  however,  is  known  to  the  Tewa  informants,  and 
this  is  merely  a  guess  at  possible  form  and  possible  etymology. 
Cf.  u  Dyap-i-ge"  [29 runlocated]. 

Rnins  of  two  other  pueblos  lie  east  and  southeastof  Lamy  [29:38].  .  .  . 
I  have  not  seen  them,  and  therefore  speak  from  he  reay  only.  The  gentleman 
who  mentioned  and  described  them  to  me  inquired  about  them  of  a  well-known 
Indian  of  San  Ildefonso,  who  informed  him  that  they  were  respectively  called 
Uap-i-ge  and  Dyap-i-ge,  and  are  those  of  very  anclent  Tanos  villages.8 

The  present  writer  has  asked  some  of  •  the  oldest  and  best- 
informed  San  Ildefonso  Indians,  but  they  do  not  know  any  such 
places.     See  "Dyap-i-ge"  [29:unlocated]. 
(1)  Eng.  Una  de  Gato  settlement.  (<Span.).     =Span.  (2), 

(2)  Span.  Una  de  Gato  4  cat's  claw',  ref  erring  to  the  claw  of  any 
kind  of  cat,  also  name  of  the  desert  plant  called  in  Eng.  cats- 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  257,  1892. 

*Bandelier,  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Amer.,  Amer.  ser.,  i,  p.  87, 1883. 

«Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p*  88. 

&  Gannett,  Dictionary  of  Altitude«,  4th  ed.,  p.  651, 1906. 

« Franciscan  Fathere,  Ethn.  Dict  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  185, 1910. 

1  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  99, 100. 
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claw.  This  settlement  is  given  as  "Uffa  de  Gato"  on  an  official 
map,1  which  locates  the  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  arroyo 
[29:70],  slightly  north  of  east  from  Golden  [29:75].  The  map  is, 
however,  n*t  very  clear.  This  settlement  appears  to  give  its 
name  to  the  arroyo  [29:70],  q.  v. 

Valley  Ranch.  This  is  a  ranch  and  tourist  resort  about  3  miles  north 
of  Pecos  Pueblo  ruin  [29:33]. 

Span.  "Arroyo  de  la  Yuta".2  This  apparently  means  '  arroyo  of  the 
Ute  Indian  woman.' 

The  former  fields  of  the  pueblo  [29:82]  can  be  traced  along  the  Arroyo  del 
Tejon  [29:80],  and  along  the  dry  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta,  in  places  at  a  distance  of 
2  and  3  miles  from  the  ruins  [29:82].  .  .  Along  the  Arroyo  de  la  Yuta  the 
banks  are  too  steep  [to  admit  of  primitive  irrigation]  and  the  water  flows  10  to 
15  feet  below  the  surrounding  levels.8 

This  arroyo  is  evidently  somewhere  near  the  pueblo  ruin  [29:82]. 
Cf.  [29:80],  [29:82]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [28:82],  [28:85],  or  [28:90]. 
Apparently  distinct  from  nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  below;  see  quotations  and  ref- 
erences  under  the  latter  heading. 

Third  nameless  pueblo  ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between 
Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [28:82], 
[28:83],  or  [28:90].  See  quotations  from  Bandelier  under  next 
entry  below. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  midway  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and  Cochiti 
[28:77],  perhaps  identical  with  [29:84],  [28:90],  or  [28:91].  Bande- 
lier is  not  clear,  and  although  he  implies  that  he  visited  the  ruin, 
he  does  not  state  on  which  side  of  Santa  Fe  Creek  [29:8]  it  lies. 

Tze-nat-ay  [29:29]  ia  not  the  only  ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Fe* 
[20:8].  Between  the  Bajada  [29:26]  and  the  outlet  of  the  etream  opposito 
Cochiti  [28:77],  not  lese  than  three  others  are  found  along  its  course.  One  lies 
about  equidistant  from  the  two  points  named,  and  was  a  communal  pueblo  like 
Tze-nat-ay;  but  the  houses  were  emaller,  and  I  saw  only  a  Single  estufa. 

At  the  second  ruin  [nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between  Bajada 
[29:26]  and  Cochiti  [28:77];  see  above]  I  did  not  notice  any  estufa.  The 
pottery  is  the  same  in  both,  and  so  are  the  other  objects.  Tze-nat-ay  appears 
to  have  been  quite  a  large  pueblo,  and  it  was  probably  three,  if  not  four  stories 
high.  Neither  the  Tanos  nor  the  Queres  [Keresans]  of  Cochiti  could  give  me 
any  Information  concerning  the  emaller  pueblo  [which  is  the  emaller  pueblo? 
Bandelier  does  not  state].    Neither  of  the  two  tribes  claimed  it4 

Since  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29]  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Santa 
Fe  Creek  [29:8]  the  chances  are  that  the  nameless  ruins,  at  least 

1  ü.  8.  Geogr.  Sorveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Part  of  Central  N.  Mex.,  atlas  eheet  No.  77,  Exped. 
of  1873,  '74,  »75,  '76,  '77,  and  '78. 
»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  ii,  p.  111, 1892. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  110,  111. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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the  two  of  them  visited  by  Bandelier,  are  also  situated  on  the 
south  side.  If  Bandelier  did  not  mention  one  nameless  pueblo 
ruin  as  having  an  estufa  while  at  tbe  other  nameless  ruin  be  did 
not  notice  any  estufa,  it  might  be  assumed  that  tbe  ruin  wbicb  be 
first  refers  to  in  tbe  second  paragraph  quoted  is  the  same  as  the 
nameless  ruinalluded  to  in  the  first, and  that  he  calls  it  "second" 
in  contradistinction  to  Tze-nat-ay  [29:29],  as  indeed  the  third 
paragraph  quoted  seems  to  indicate.  As  it  is,  we  infer  that  the 
nameless  ruin  first  referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  quoted  is 
distinct  f  rom  and  west  of  the  one  first  alluded  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph. See  nameless  pueblo  ruin  west  of  midway  between 
Bajada  [29:26J  and  Cocbiti  [28:77],  and,  third  nameless  pueblo 
ruin  mentioned  by  Bandelier  as  between  Bajada  [29:26]  and 
Cochiti  [28:77],  page  556;  also  [28:82],  [28:83],  [28:84],  [28:90], 
[28:91]. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  at  Otto,  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Otto  Goetz  informs 
the  writer  that  there  is  a  pueblo  ruin  a  few  hundred  feet  west  of 
the  railroad  track  at  Otto,  about  7  miles  north  of  Moriarity, 
another  Station  on  the  New  Mexican  Central  Railroad  [29:13] 
about  half-wa^  between  Kennedy  [29:43]  and  Estancia  [29:107]. 
The  northern  part  of  this  ruin  lies  on  a  school  section,  while  the 
southern  part  is  situated  partly  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Otto  Goetz  and 
partly  on  that  of  Mr.  Jos6  Abec6n  Garcia,  which  adjoins  that  of 
Mr.  Goetz  on  the  west. 

Nameless  ruin  at  Lamy  [29:38]. 

At  the  railroad  Station  of  Lamy  [29:38],  where  the  branch  road  to  Santa  F6 
[29:5]  turns  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe*,  I 
noticed,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  little  mounds  covered  with  poteherds,  which 
recalled  to  me  forcibly  the  ruins  of  the  socalled  'small  houses,'  of  which  I 
have  treated  more  extensively  in  a  former  report  to  the  Institute.  [[Footnote:] 
Fifth  Annual  Beport,  p.  60:  '  A  second  architectural  type  even  more  prevalent 
is  that  of  detached  family  dwellings,  either  isolated  or  in  groups  forming  vil- 
lages  *.  Also,  pages  61, 62.  I  first  gave  an  account  of  this  class  of  buildings  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Archxological  Institute  of  America,  1883  (p.  28),  and  refer  to 
those  publications  for  a  description  of  them.]  The  fragments  of  pottery  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  such  as  are  found  in  the  Tanos  [Tano]  ruins. 

The  mounds  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  track,  and  are  fast  disap- 
pearing.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  their  origin,  but  they  certainly  ante- 
date  the  time  when  the  sedentary  Indiana  of  this  district  adopted  the  large 
house  type  of  architecture.  [[Foolnote:]  Corapare  on  this  point  my  Report  in 
the  Fiflh  Annual  Report,  1884,  p.  78;  also,  Bulletin,  1883,  p.  31.]  They  cannot 
have  been  mere  summer  dwellings  of  Pueblo  Indians,  for  the  pottery  is  differ- 
ent  from  that  found  in  other  ruins;  or,  rather,  a  certain  kind  of  pottery  which 
always  accompanies  the  remains  of  Ttfnos  vi  Hages  is  never  found  in  connection 
with  the  small  houses.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  sedentary  native  had  a  par- 
ticular  earthenware  for  summer  use  and  another  for  the  cold  season.  [[Foot- 
note:].  Bulletin,  p.  30  et.  seq.] 

The  fragments  of  earthenware  found  at  Lamy  I  have  described  as  follows : 
It  is  harder  and  better,  white,  gray,  or  red,  with  simple  but  not  badly  exe- 
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cuted  geometric  figures  painted  black,  and,  po  far  as  I  could  detect,  without 
glos8.  This  pottery  iß  decidedly  superior  in  quality  and  in  flnish  to  the  gloesy 
kind.    Along  with  it  the  corrugated  and  indented  wäre  aboundß'. 

The  larger  ruins  in  Central  New  Mexico,  and  especially  those  belonging  to 
historic  times,  are  generally  covered  with  a  profusion  of  poteherds,  '  coarsely 
painted,  the  deeorations  being  glossy ;  some  of  it  is  undecorated  and  piain  black.' 
[[Footnote:']  Bulletin,  p.  29.]  South western  pottery  shows  two  kinds  of  gloea 
or  glaze;  one  is  thin,  and  displays  a  fair  polish;  the  other,  the  kind  exclusively 
applied  on  decorative  lines  or  figures,  looks  like  a  coarse  varnish  laid  on  very 
thick,  so  as  frequently  to  overrun  the  outlines.  The  latter.is  the  variety  that  I 
have  always  found  wanting  in  the  small  house  ruins,  whereas  at  the  Pu-ye" 
[14:46],  in,  the  Tanos  [Tano]  country,  and  in  the  Queres  [Keresan],  Tigua 
[Tiwa],  and  Pirös  [Piro]  pueblos,  it  is  abundant.  .  .  .  Corrugated  and  in- 
dented wäre  is  rarer  among  the  large  type  pueblos  south  of  Santa  F6  [29:5] 
than  farther  north  and  in  the  small  houses;  and  while  the  small  house  pottery 
also  occurs  among  ruins  of  the  communal  type,  it  is  not  abundant  there.1 

There  was  a  pueblo  of  the  detached  house  type  or  Cluster  village  near  Lamy 
[29:38],  the  mounds  of  which  may  be  seen.2 

See  Lamy  [29:38].' 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  opposite  Algodones  [29:78].  Bandelier,  the 
sole  authority,  seems  to  niean  that  this  ruin  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande:  "I  have  lately  been  informed  that  there  is  a  ruin 
oppösite  Algodones  [29:78],  in  which  case  the  one  [29:87]  on  the 
Cangelon  [29:87]  must  have  been  a  Tigua  [Tiwa]  pueblo.  Not 
having  investigated  the  locaiity  myself,  I  withhold  my  opinion".3 

Nameless  pueblo  ruins  near  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  "East  and  southeast  of 
Santa  Fe  there  are  three  ruins  (mounds)  ".*  The  distance  is  not 
given. 

Nameless  pueblo  ruin  6  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe  [29:5].  "The 
road  to  Pena  Bianca  [28:92]  intersects  the  foundations  of  a  small 
pueblo  6  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  [29 :5]".2  The 
distance  f  rom  Santa  Fe  possibly  precludes  this  being  the  ruin  at 
Agua  Fria  settlement  [29:14],  which  is  usually  said  to  be  situated 
3  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  but  is  perhaps  farther. 

Unmapped  Places 

Places  are  here  presented  the  location  of  which  is  known,  but  which 
are  not  within  the  area  covered  by  maps  1-29.  See  map  [SO],  the  key 
map. 

'AkQnfhe*imf>o  '  river  or  rivers  of  the  great  piain  ^Akqnfh^iyf,  see 
immediately  below;  Po  'water'  'river'). 

This  name  is  applied  by  the  Tewa  to  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  other  rivers  of -the  great  plains. 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  pp.  97-99, 1892. 
»Twitchell.  in  Santa  Fe  Neto  Mexican,  Sept.  22, 1910. 
•  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  p.  224,  note. 
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^Akqnfh^ij)/  'the great  piain'  ^akqr)f  'piain';  he  'greatness'  'great'; 
'i#y  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Cf . 
'AJcQnfhrfimpOi  just  above. 

(1)  Eng.  Costilla  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =Span.  (2).  "Costilla 
region  north  of  Taos  [8:45]".* 

(2)  Span,  Sierra  Costilla,  Sierra  de  la  Costilla  'rib  mountains'. 
=  Eng.  (1). 

The  maps  show  these  mountains  close  by  the  boundary  between 
Taos  and  Colfax  Counties,  near  the  Colorado  line;  also  a  Costilla 
settlement  and  Costilla  Creek  west  of  the  mountains  of  that  name. 
To  which  feature  the  name  Costilla  was  first  applied  is  not 
determined. 

(1)  Eng.  Culebra  Mountains.  (<Span.).  =  Span.  (2).  "The  snow- 
clad  ränge  of  the  Culebra  ".2 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Culebra,  Sierra  de  la  Culebra  'snake  moun- 
tains'.    =  Eng.  (1). 

The  maps  show  these  mountains  north  of  the  Costilla  Mountains 
[Unipapped],  above,  also  a  Culebra  settlement  and  Culebra  Creek 
west  of  the  mountains  of  that  name.  To  which  feature  the  riame 
Culebra  was  first  applied  is  not  determined. 

(1)  Pulse.     (<Span.).     =Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(2)  Pctffiwe  'place  of  the  sweet  water'  (po  'water';  'd  'sweet- 
ness'  'sweet';  Hwe  locative).  This  name  appears  not  to  be  a 
mere  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  for  candy  or  sirup  is  called 
'äpo  in  Tewa  ('d  'sweetness'  'sweet';  Po  'water'),  not  po'ä.  Cf. 
T~va(l),Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Dulce  settlement.  (<Span.).  =Tewa  (1),  Span.  <4). 
Cf .  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Span.  Dulce  'sweet'.  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3).  Cf.  Tewa  (2). 
Why  the  Span,  name  was  applied  is  not  known.  Judging  f  rom 
Tewa  (2),  it  may  refer  to  sweet  water. 

This  is  a  modern  settlement  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico, 
with  a  Government  school  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache. 
(1)  Eng.  El  Paso  city,  in  Texas.     (<Span.).     =Span.     (2). 

(2)  Span.  El  Paso,  El  Paso  del  Norte  'the  pass'  'the  pass  of 
the  north'.  =Eng.  (1).  So  called  because  the  Rio  Grande  there 
passes  through  a  kind  of  gap  in  the  mountains. 

Although  El  Paso  is  known  to  some  of  the  Tewa  they  have  no 
name  for  it  and  know  nothing  of  the  tribes  which  used  to  live  in 
that  vicinity. 
(1)  Eng.  Gallinas  creek.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

i  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  86, 1892. 
«Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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(2)  Span.  Rio  Gallinas  'hencreek'  'turkey  creek'.  =Eng.  (1). 
This  is  the  creek  on  which  La8  Vegas  city  is  situated;  the  Tewa 
have  no  native  naraefor  it. 
(1)  Jutä'impo  'Ute  River'  (Jutä  'Ute  Indian';  ^vof  locative  and  ad- 
jective-fonning  postfix;  fo  4  water'  'river').  So  called  because 
the  Utes  live  on  it.     =  Navaho  (3).     Cf.  Tewa  (2)! 

(2)  Ifwünsate' \m$o  4  Navaho  River'  (JSwünsdbb  'Navaho  In- 
dian'; 'iyf  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix;  Po  '.water' 
4river').  So  called  because  the  Navaho  live  on  it  Cf.  Tewa  (1), 
Navaho  (3). 

(3)  Navaho  "Nöd&'ä  Bitqo":1  given  as  name  for  San  Juan 
River,  meaning  "Utes'  river".     =Tewa  (1).     Cf.  Tewa  (2). 

(4)  Navaho  6 '  San  Bitqo  "  :2  given  as  name  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
meaning  "the  old  man 's  water".  The  reason  for  applying  this 
name  is  not  stated. 

(5)  Eng.  San  Juan  River.     (<Span.).   =Span.  (6). 

(6)  Span.  Rio  San  Juan,  Rio  de  San  Juan  'Saint  John  River'. 
=  Eng.  (5).  When  this  name  was  applied,  and  whether  directly  to 
the  river  or  to  a  settlement  on  the  river,  the  writer  has  not  learned. 

This  is  the  San  Juan  River,  tributary  to  Colorado  River.  The 
Jemez  f  requently  make  trading  expeditions  to  the  region  at  the 
time  of  Jicarilla,  Navaho,  or  Ute  fiestas,  but  the  Tewa  rarely  or 
never  do  so. 
(1)  Kepiyf  'bear  mountain'  {Jce  'bear';  Piys  'mountain').  Why  this 
name  is  applied  is  not  known  to  the  Tewa  informants.  The  bear 
is  the  Tewa  cardinal  animal  of  the  west,  not  of  the  north. 

(2)  P\mpij<?\mP\'Qf  '  north  mountain '  (Pimpije<t north'  <P\VJ> 
'mountain',  pije  'toward';  \yf  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix;  Pvof  'mountain').  This  is  the  cardinal  mountain  of  the 
north,  of  the  Tewa;  hence  this  name. 

(3)  Eng.  San  Antonio  Mountain,  San  Aptonio  Peak.  (<Span.). 
=  Span.  (4).     "  San  Antonio  Peak".8 

(4).  Span.  Cerro  de  San  Antonio  'Saint  Anthony  Mountain'. 
When  the  peak  first  received  this  name  has  not  been  learned. 
"Cerro  de  San  Antonio"4. 

This  is  a  lofty  isolated  mountain,  10,833  feet  in  altitude,  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  and^ 
but  a  short  distance  f  rom  the  latter,  12  miles  north  of  No  Agua 
[8:10].  It  is  due  north  of  the  center  of  the  Tewa  country,  and  is 
the  cardinal  mountain  of  the  Tewa;  see  Cabdinal  Mountains, 
page  44.  Bandelier  says  of  the  view  looking  north  and  west 
from  near  Taos: 

^  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  131, 1910. 
«Ibid. 

*  U.  S.,  Geogr.  Surveys  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Parts  of  Southern  Ool.  and  Northern  N. 
Mex.,  atlas  sheet  No.  69,  Exped.  of  1878,  '74,  '75,  '76,aud  '77. 
<  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  82, 1892. 
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A  piain  with  few  undalations  Stretches  far  to  the  north  and  west,  arid  and 
bare  in  both  of  these  directions.  Beyond  it  low,  dark  mountains  skirt  the 
northern  and  northwestern  horizon,  and  above  them  the  Cerrode  San  Antonio 
rises  in  the  distaoce  like  a  flat  dorne.1 

(1)  Hano  Tewa  "Kipo":2  given  as  the  Hano  Tewa  name  for  Fort 
Wingate,  equivalent  to  the  Hopi  name  quoted  below.  Both 
Hano  Tewa  and  Hopi  names  evidently  mean  4bear  water',  which 
would  be  in  Rio  Grande  Tewa  Kipo  (Li  4bear';  Po  4  water'). 
=  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

(2)  Hopi  "Honaupabi":2  given  as  the  Hopi  name  for  Fort 
Wingate,  equivalent  to  the  Hano  Tewa  name  quoted  above. 
Both  Hano  Tewa  and  Hopi  names  evidently  mean  *bear  water'. 
=  Hano  Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3),  Eng.  (4). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  del  Oso  '  hear  spring'.  —Hano  Tewa  (1),  Hopi 
(2),  Eng.  (4). 

(4)  Eng.  Bear  Spring.     =Hano  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (3). 

(5)  Eng.  Fort  Wingate  and  settlement,  named  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  Wingate. 

This  place  is  not  known  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa  except  by  its 
English  name.     Mr.  Hodge  informs  the  writer  that  the  Zuüi 
name  means  4bear  spring'  and  that  the  first  Navaho  treaty  was 
made  at  this  place. 
(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  "köL  tcl  de  ye  4at  the  Canadian  River."8 

(2)  Eng.  Canadian  River,  from"Canada",  corruption  of  Span. 
Cafiada,  so  called  because  of  its  precipitous  banks  in  parts  of  its 
course.4 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river. 
(1)  ITo8Q \n/qj)w\  'big  legging  pueblos'  (K%08QiQys  4Hopi  Indian' 
literally  4big  legging'  <  Vo  'man's  deerskin  legging  reachingup 
to  the  thigh';  ^qyw\  'pueblo').  'Hopi  Indian'  is  called  JTosQ^Qys 
4 big  legging'  (see  etymology  above),  because  the  Hopi  men  used 
to  wear  large  deerskin  leggings,  so  it  is  said.  This  name  applies 
to  any  or  all  of  the  Hopi  villages,  including  Tewa-speaking  Hano. 
The  Hopi  country  is  called  R ostf  Qnnfy'QQfi  (niys  4earth'  'land'; 
q&  4down  at'  cover  at'). 

(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Hopikitsdlci  'honest  pueblo(s)'  (Hopi  'Hopi 
Indian',  literally  'honest'  4good';  Htso'ki  4pueblo').  The  Hopi 
people  are  called  Hopisinomö  4  honest,  good  people'  (Hopi  4Hopi 
Indian',  see  above;  sinomö    'people',   plu.   of    sino   4person'). 

(3)  Eng.  Moki,  Moqui.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (5). 

(4)  Eng.  Hopi.     -  Moki  (3). 

»  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  32, 1892. 

»Fewkes  in  NineUenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pt  n,  p.614, 1900. 

*  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texte,  p.  138, 1912. 

4  Etymology  suggested  by  Hodge. 
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(5)  Span.  Moqui,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Zuni  name  for 
the  Hopi,  but  similar  forms  occur  in  Athapascan,  Shoshonean, 
and  Yuman  languages;  the  Keresan  has  Cochiti  JMötsi,  etc.,  witb 
ts.  The  Hopi  regard  the  designation  Moki,  Moqui,  as  an  oppro- 
brious  epithet  and  greatly  dislike  it. 
(1)  Las  Vegas  city.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span.  Las  Vegas  'the  meadows'.  =Eng.  (1).  The  settle- 
ment  is  situated  at  a  meadowy  place  on  Gallinas  Creek;  hence  the 
name.     "Las  Vegas  was  a  cienega  [marsh]".1 

The  Tewa  have  no  Indian  designation  for  Las  Vegas  city.    Cf. 
Las  Vegas  hot  Springs,  iramediately  below,  and  Gallinas  Creek 
[Unmapped],  pages  559-560. 
(1)  Las  Vegas  hot  Springs.     (<  Span.).     =Span.  (2). 

(2)  Span. O jos  Calientes  de  Las  Vegas  *  Las  Vegas,  hot  Springs'. 
=Eng.  (1).     The  Springs  take  their  name  from  Las  Vegas  city. 

These  famous  Springs  are  6  miles  east  of  Las  Vegas  city,  imme- 
diately  above.     The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  them. 
(1)  Eng!  Magdalena  Mountains.    (<Span.)    =Span.  (2).  " Magdalena 
Mountains".2 

(2)  Span.  Sierra  Magdalena,  Sierra  de  la  Magdelena  'Moun- 
tains of  (Mary)  Magdalene'.  =Eng.  (1). 

These  are  south  of  the  Ladrones  Mountains  [39:127].  Although 
they  can  be  seen  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tewa  country,  the 
Tewa  have  no  name  for  them.  Bandelier  states  that  they  are 
visible  from  Quemada  Mesa  [28:67]  west  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]. 

The  view  from  there  [28:67]  is  almost  boundless  to  the  eouth,  where  the 
Sierra  de  los  Ladrones  [29:127]  and  the  Magdalena  Mountains  are  distinctly 
visible.  [[Footnote:]  In  a  direct  line,  the  Ladrones  Mountains  are  90  miles, 
and  the  Magdalenas  120  miles  distant.  The  height  .  .  .  of  the  latter  [is] 
10,758  feet3] 

(1)  Man8ana?Qr)w\  4apple  pueblo'  (mansana  4apple',  a  corruption  of 
Hopi  (2),  which  has  no  reference  to  Span,  manzano  'apple';  ^qywi 
'pueblo').  The  Tewa  know  that  this  is  not  the  exact  Hopi  pro- 
nunciation,  but  say  that  the  Hopi  understand  it.  =Hopi  (2), 
fing.  (3). 

(2)  Hopi 3fof<$nabi,  Mishöniniptuovi,  saidby  Stephen4  to  mean 
"  4at  the  place  of  the  other  which  remains  erect',  referring  to  two 
irregulär  sandstone  pillars,  one  of  which  has  fallen."  =Tewa 
(1),  Eng.  (3). 

(3)  Eng.  ."  Mishongnovi ",  etc.    ( <  Hopi).  =  Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2). 

1  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt  n,  p.  187,  note,  1892. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  183. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  182, 188. 

<  In  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  871, 1907. 
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(1)  Eng.  MoraTown.     (<Span.).     =  Span. 

(2)  Span.  Mora  'mulberry',  also  applied  to  any  kind  of  wild 
berries.     -  Eng.  (1).     See  [22:64]. 

The  town  lies  in  Mora  County,  north  of  Las  Vegas  city  [Un- 
mapped],  page  562.     It  appears  to  give  the  name  to  Mora  County 
and  to  the  Mora  Mountains  [22:64],  q.  v. 
(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  "Na  bec  dl  'Arkansas  River'  ".*     4<Na  bec  dl  hl 
4 Arkansas  River'  ".* 

(2)  Eng.  Arkansas  River,  from  the  ethnic  name  Arkansas 
=  Span.  (3).  (3)  Span.  Rio  Arkansas,  Rio  <*e  Arkansas.  ( <  Eng.). 
=  Eng,(2). 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river  except  the  descriptive 
term  ^Akqnfhe'impo  'a  river  of  the  great  piain';  see  ^Akqn- 
fhJ\mpo  [Unmapped],  page  558. 
(1)  Jicarilla  Apache  "Na  bec  dl  dzit,,"1  given  as  name  of  Pikes  Peak, 
meaning  4  Arkansas  River  (Naheedi)  Mountain  (d&z)  large 
(n  Uai  M). 

(2)  Eng.  Pikes  Peak,  named  in  honor  of  the  explorer  Lieut. 
Zebujon  Montgoraery  Pike.     The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this 
mountain. 
(1)  'OuaibpQywi  ('OMitbi  <Hopi  (2);  'qyw\  4pueblo').     -Hopi  (2), 
Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Otatbi,  said  to  mean  "place  of  the  rock."8 
=Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Oraibi,  with  many  forma  of  spelling.  (<Span.). 
=Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Oraibi,  Oraivi.  (<Hopi).  -Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2), 
Eng.  (3). 

(1)  Hano  Tewa  uOrpinp>o:A  given  as  meaning  'duck  water';  evi- 
dently  for  Tewa  '  Ob\Po  'duck  water'  ('ohi  4duck';  Po  4  water'). 
The  Rio  Grande  Tewa  informants  do  not  know  this  place  or  name. 
(2)  Hopi  "Pawikpa":4  given  as  the  Hopi  equivalent  of  the 
Tewa  name,  meaning  likewise  4duck  water'.  Given  by  Fewkes, 
as  a  place  somewhere  between  Jemez  Pueblo  [27:35]  and  Fort 
Wingate.  The  other  place-names  given  by  Fewkes,  with  excep- 
tionsof  "Kipo"  [Unmapped],  page  561,  are  all  in  the  Hopi 
language  only,#and  are  not  known  to  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa. 

(1)  PazosapoQiyw&V '  Pagosa  hot  water  place'  (PaQwa,  see  Span.  (3), 
below;  Po  4  water';  U^yw^  4heat'  4hot' ;  HH  locativeand  adjective- 
f  orming  postfix).     =  Eng.  (2),  Span.  (3). 

i  Goddard,  Jicarilla  Apache  Texte,  p.  41, 1912. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

»  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  p.  142, 1910. 

*  Fewke«  in  Xineteenth  Rep.  Bur.  Amer.  Bthn.,  pt.  ii,  p.  614, 1900. 
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(2)  Eng.  Pagosa  hot  Springs.  (<Span.).   =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Ojo  Caliente  de  Pagosa  'hot  spring  of  Pagosa',  the 
latter  word  having  a  meaning  unknown  to  the  informants;  the 
Span,  dictionaries  do  not  give  "pagosa".  Mr.  Hodge  suggeste 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Span,  pegosa  "sticky." 

These  are  hot  Springs  in  southern  Colorado  near  the  boundary 
between  San  Juan  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties,  New  Mexico. 
(1)  P%nj^poQ.ei P$iifuPoQ.e'>akQi)f  'snake  water  place'  'snake  water 
place  piain'  (ps&n/y,  'snake';  Po  'water';  Qß  'down  at'  'over  at'; 
'akoys  k piain').  Why  this  name  is  given  is  not  known  to  the 
informants. 

(2)  Eng.  San  Luis  Valley.     (<Span.).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Vallede  San  Luis  ' Saint  Louis  Valley',  =Eng.  (2). 
"When  and  how  the  valley  was  so  named  was  not  ascertained. 

This  is  a  large  valley  in  south-central  Colorado. 
(1)  .Hopi  "Pi-sis-bai-ya:"1  given  as  the  Hopi  name  of  the  Colorado 
River  or  Grand  Canyon. 

(2)  Eng.  Colorado  River,  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  River. 
(<Span.).     =  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Rio  Colorado,  Cafion  Grande  del  Rio  Colorado  'red  river', 
4great  canyon  of  the  red  river',  so  called  because  of  the  red  color 
of  its  water.  =Eng.  (2).  Strange  to  say,  the  Rio  Grande  Tewa 
have  no  name  for  the  Colorado  River  or  Grand  Canyon,  although 
several  Tewa  have  seen  the  river  or  canyon. 

(1)  Pir&tfiP  'the  white  mountains'  (Piys  'mountain';  tsst  4white- 
ness'  'white';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix).  Prob- 
ably  a  translation  of  the  Span,  name,  or  vice  versa.  «Eng.  (2), 
Span.  (3). 

(2)  Eng.  Sierra  Bianca.     ( <  Span.).     =Tewa  (1),  Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Sierra  Bianca  'white  mountains'.  •  =Tewa  (1),  Eng. 
(2). 

This  is  a  large  ränge  in  southern  Colorado,  northeast  of  Ala- 
mosa.     It  is  east  of  8ipopKe  Lake,  q.  v.,  pages  567-569. 
(1)  PKapinns?dko'Qf  ' yucca  ipountain  piain'  {P^apiyf,  see  immedi- 
atelybelow;   n%   'at'  locative  postfix;  ^aJcqyf  'piain'). 

(2)  Eng.  Montezuma  Valley.    (<Span.?).     =Span.  (3). 

(3)  Span.  Valle  de  Montezuma '  Montezuma  Valley.'.  =  Eng.  (2). 
The  name  is  that  of  the  Aztec  chief. 

This  is  a  large  valley  in  southwestern  Colorado.  It  is  said 
that  in  ancient  times  when  the  Tewa  were  journeying  south 
from  SipopKe  (pages  567-569)  the  ßosä,  a  mythic  person  who 
founded  the  £osa  Society  of  the  Tewa,  first  appeared  to  the 

i  Pewkee  in  Journ.  Amer.  Ethnoi.  and  Archstol.,  IV,  p.  106, 1894. 
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people  while  they  were  sojourning  at  this  valley.     See  P*ajK#A 
following: 

P%^P\Vf  *yucca  moantain '  (pa  'Yucca  baccata';  Piys  'mountain"). 
This  name  is  applied  to  a  moantain  somewhere  near  the  Monte- 
zoma  Valley  in  soathwestern  Colorado.  The  moantain  gives 
Montezuma  Valley  its  Tewa  name;  see  Papinn&akQr)S<>  above. 

(1)  Source  unknown,  "Quivira",  etc.  This  is  recorded  in  a  number 
of  Orthographien.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1541  as  the  name  of 
an  Indian  province  lying  east  of  the  paeblo  area,  of  which  Coro- 
nado  learned  from  a  Plains  Indian,  identified  äs  a  Pawnee,  known 
as  "The  Turk",  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  among  tbe  Pueblos  in 
1540-41.  From  1541  until  ca.  1699  it  was  applied  by  various 
writers  to  a  region  in  the  present  Kansas,  identified  by  Hodge  as 
the  tribal  ränge  of  the  Wichita  Indians. 

From  ca.  1699  "  Quivira  "  is  f  requently  applied  also  to  a  pueblo 
rnin  attributed  to  the  Piro,  with  the  remains  of  a  large  Spanish 
chureh  about  33  miles  almost  due  south  of  Estancia  [29:107]. 
Bandelier1  identifies  this  pueblo  ruin  with  the  "Tabirä",  etc.,  of 
some  early  sources.  (See  Piro  ( ?),  (2),  below.)  Hodge*  suggests 
that  Quivira  is  "possibly  a  Spanish  corruption  of  Kidikwiüs,  or 
Kirikurus,  the  Wichita  name  for  themselves,  or  of  Kirikuruks, 
the  Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita. "  The  Tewa  are  familiär  with 
the  name  "  Quivira"  only  as  they  have  heard  the  Mexicansuse  it 
as  a  nameof  a  pueblo  ruin  somewhere  in  central  New  Mexico. 

The  writer  has  made  special  effort  to  get  Information  from 
Tewa  about  "Tabira",  but  have  found  none  who  know  the  name. 
In  the  following  synonymy  the  names  that  refer  to  the  pueblo 
ruin  of  central  New  Mexico  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The. 
"Gran"  of  some  forms  is  the  Span,  word  meaning  'great\ 
"Quivira".8  "Quibira".4  "Aguivira".*  "Quiuira".«  "Que- 
bira".7  "Quiriba".8  "que  Vira".8  "Xaqueuria10  .  .  .  "appar- 
ently  Axa  and  Quivira".11  "Cuybira"."  "Cuivira".13  "Qvi- 
vira".14  "Quiuiriens":15  applied  to  the  people.   *"GranQuivira".,ft 

»  Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  290-91, 1892. 
s  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  346, 1910. 

•  Coronado  (1541)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  p.  362, 1838. 
<  Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc  Intd.,  xiv,  p.  826, 1870. 

»  Coronado  (1541),  ibid.,  p.  324. 

•  Gomara  (1554)  quoted  by  Haklayt,  Voy.,  ni,  p.  455, 1600. 
»  Doc.  of  1542  in  8mith,  Coltc.  Doc.  Flu,,  i,  pp.  151-54,  1857. 

•  Jaramillo(ca.  1560)  in  Doc.  Inid.,  xiv,  p.  313, 1870  (eited  as  a  mispriiit  in  Handbook.  Inds.,  pt. 
2,  p.  347,1910). 

•Ibid.,  p.  319. 

"Galvano  (1563)  in  HakluftSoc.  Pub.,  xxx,  p.  227, 1862. 
u  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  347, 1910. 
"Losa  (1582-83)  in  Doc.  IrUd.t  XV,  p.  145, 1871. 

"Castaneda  (1596)  misqnoted  in  Trans.  Amer.  Ge»<j.  .V.,  v.,  \*.  213,  ihm. 
wWytfliet,  Hist.  des  Indes,  map,  pp.  114-16,1605. 
"Gomara,  Hist.  Gen.,  p.  470a,  1606. 
»•Kino  (ca.  2699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mix.,  4th  ser.,  i,  p.  3*7,  1856. 
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"Qnivira".1  "Quivina".2  "Quivica".8  "Quivirce".4  "Quivi- 
renses":5  applied  to  the  people.  "Mivera".6  *"Gran  Quivra'V 
♦"LaGranQuivira".8  *"  Gran  Quivira '\8  "Quivera".10  »"Grand 
Quavira".11  "Quivirans": u  applied  to  the  people.  *"Grand  Qui- 
vira".18   *"  Juan  Quivira".14  "Quinira".15 

(2)  Piro  (?)  "Tavira",  etc.  This  name  is  first  identified  by 
Bandelier,18  with  "Quivira"  as  applied  toa  pueblo  ruin  in  cen- 
tral New  Mexico,  The  Tewa  inf  ormants  do  not  know  this  name, 
although  Bandelier18  mentions  a  deceased  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  In- 
dian  and  also  an  old  Santo  Domingo  Indian  who  knew  it  and  in- 
formed  him  thatit  is  the  same  as  "Quivira".  The  writer  hopes 
to  get  Information  about  this  name  from  Tiwa  and  Piro. 

The  name  is  applied  by  writers  to  a  former  pueblo  of  the  Tom- 
piro  country  at  which  a  large  stone  church  was  built,  but  its  identi- 
fication  with  the  pueblo  ruin  33  miles  south  of  Estancia  [29:107] 
seems  to  be  uncertain.'  "Tavira".17  "Tabira".18  "Tabira".18 
"Tabira"20:  said  to  be  also  erroneously  called  "Gran-quivira". 
"Ta-bi-ra"\21 

(3)  Source  unknown,  "Tindan":82  according  to  Handbook 
Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  347  (1910),  we  have  in  this  name  Quivira  and 
Teton  conf  used.  For  discussion  of  the  names  see  Hodge's  articles 
Quivira  and  Tabira  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2,  in  which  references 
to  other  works  dealing  with  the  subject  are  given. 

Eng.  Ship  Rock.  So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ship.  Although 
this  rock  is  known  to  a  number  of  Tewa,  there  is  no  Tewa  name 
for  it. 

This  is  an  isolated  rock  1,600  feet  high,  in  San  Juan  County, 
New  Mexico.     The  walls  are  cliffs  and  no  one  is  known  ever  to  have 

»  Mota-Padilla,  Hist.  de  la  Conquista,  p.  164, 1742  (misprint). 
'Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  p.  168, 1744  (misprint). 

*  Hornot,  Anec.  Amer.,  p.  221, 1776. 
«Morelü,  Fasti  Novi  Orbi»,  p.  23, 1776. 

*  Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  IV,  p.  889, 1788. 

*  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoology,  p.  8, 1792  (misprint). 
'Howe,  Hist.  Coli.,  map,  1851. 

■Ibid.,  p.  377. 

•Parke,  map  N.  Mez.,  1851. 

»•Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  iv,  p.  28, 1854. 

"  Marcou  in  Möllhauaen,  Pacific,  i,  p.  348, 1858. 

»Prince,  New  Mex.,  p.  166, 1883. 

»Wallace,  Land  of  Pueblos,  p.  240, 1888. 

"Amcr.  Antiq.,  X,  p.  255,  1888. 

"Demarcaciön  y  Division,  etc.    (dato  unknown)  in  Doc.  Intd.,  xv,  p.  461, 1871. 

"Final  Report,  pt.  II,  pp.  290-91,  1892. 

"De  Per,  Carte  de  Californie  et  du  Nouveau  Mexique  (1705)  cited  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

"Escalante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.  i,  p.  132, 1890;  Hodge  in  Handbook  Inds.,  pt.  2, 
p.  665, 1910. 

»•Morfl,  Deacripcion  Oeograflca,  fol.  107, 1782, quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  pt.n,p.  291;  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  pp.  290-91. 

»Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  Internat.  Oong.  Amir.,  vif,  p.  452, 1890. 

n  Hodge,  op.  cit. 

»Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  and  N.  Mex.,  p.  108, 1889;  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I, 
p.  174. 
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ascended  to  the  top.  The  Navaho  become  excited  if  any  one  tries 
to  scale  the  rock.  Mrs.  P.  S.  Cassidy,  of  Santa  Fe,  informs  the 
writer  that  she  learned  f rom  the  Navaho  the  following  tradition 
about  Ship  Rock: 

The  Navaho  were  once  hard  pressed  by  some  enemy  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  and  one  of  their  medicine-men  prayed  one  night 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  tribe.  The  earth  beneath  the  Navaho 
rose,  lifting  them,  and  moved  like  a  wave  to  the  east,  carrying 
them.  It  stopped  where  Ship  Rock  now  is.  Thus  they  escaped 
their  enemies.  After  the  rock  assumed  its  present  position  the 
rescued  people  long  dwelt  on  its  top,  tilling  the  fields  below. 

All  went  well  until  one  day  during  a  storm,  when  all  the  men 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  below,  the  trail  for  ascent  was  split  off 
by  the  elements,  leaving  a  sheer  cliff.  The  women,  children,  and 
old  men  on  top  starved  to  death.  Their  corpses  are  there.  That 
is  the  reason  that  the  Navaho  object  if  anyone  proposes  climbing 
to  the  top  of  Ship  Rock. 
8ipopKe.  The  human  race  and  animals  were  born  in  the  underworld. 
They  climbed  up  a  great  Douglas  spruce  tree,  üe^  and  entered 
this  world  through  a  lake  called  Sipop'e^  a  word  of  obscure 
etymology.  4At  Sipope*  is  expressed  by  Sipopten%  (n$  'at'). 
Sipop'e  was  like  an  entrance  into  this  world.  When  people  die, 
their  spirits  go  to  Sipojfe,  through  which  they  pass  into  the  un- 
derworld.     There  are  many   spirits  in  the  waters  of  Sipop*e. 

Sipopxe  is  a  brackish  lake  situated  in  the  sand  dunes  north  of 
Alamosa,  Colorado.  It  is  east  of  Mosca,  a  Station  on  the  railroad 
which  runs  from  Alamosa  to  Silverton,  and  west  of  the  Sierra 
Bianca,  called  in  Tewa  Pints&V*  *  white  mountains'  (piyf  'moun- 
taia';  fe#  'whiteness'  'white';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming 
postfix,  here  denoting  3+  plu.  vegetal). 

See  Pinlb&P*,  page  564.  This  lagoon  was  visited  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Hewett  in  1892,  who  kindly  furnished  the  following  note  taken 
from  his  diary  of  that  time: 

*  June  27,  1892.  Camped  over  night  on  the  summit  of  Moeca  Pass  on  the  way 
to  Alamosa.  Döring  the  forenoon  drove  down  the  steep  weetern  slope  and  near 
evening  camped  not  far  from  a  ranch  hoose  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  There  appears  to.  be  here  a  fertile  etrip  between  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain  and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Valley.  Here  and  there  the  soll  seems  very 
marshy  and  in  places  there  is  something  very  mnch  like  quicksand.  One  of 
my  poniee  suddenly  dropped  to  the  belly  in  a  moist  place  by  the  roadside. 

June  28,  1892.  The  trip  from  last  night' s  camp  to  Alamoea  was  by  a  very 
little  naed  road  across  the  sand  dunes.  These  are  enormous  hills  of  continually 
shifting  sand.  I  am  told  that  these  dunes  constantly  change  position,  shiftiüg 
a  considerable  distance  in  a  few  days.  Soon  after  noon,  to  the  west  of  a  group 
of  dunes,  we  passed  a  small  lake  of  very  black,  forbidding  looking  water.  It 
looks  much  like  the  small  crater  lakes  south  of  Antonito  but  is  not  in  a  vol- 
canic  d  ist  riet    I  conld  form  no  ideaof  the  depth  of  it,  but  should  think  it  quite 
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deep.  It  is  probably  100  yarde  across.  The  water  is  very  offensive.  Around 
the  shore  is  a  continuous  line  of  dead  cattle.  The  place  intereets  nie  very  mach« 
There  are  no  Settlements  within  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  the  only  In- 
formation I  could  gain  concerning  it  was  from  a  very  garrnlons  old  man  (the 
only  human  being  that  we  saw  during  the  day),  who  with  his  team  of  oxen 
pulled  äs  out  of  an  old  irrigating  ditch  in  which  we  were  stall ed  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  the  afternoon.  He  lived  up  on  the  mountain  aide  (Sierra  Bianca)  and 
had  for  many  years.  He  had  eeen  the  lakeand  claimed  that  it  never  dried  up: 
that  many  cattle  died  from  drinking  the  water  every  dry  season.  I  remember 
that  my  old  friend  J.  M.  Hanks  of  Florence,  Colorado,  told  me  eomething  of 
this  place  before  I  started  on  this  trip.  He  knew  this  conntry  well  years  ago 
and  stated  that  this  was  a  place  around  which  some  interesting  legends  centered. 
The  heat  during  the  day  was  intense.  Our  horses'  noses  were  blistered  by 
it.  The  wind  was  moet  disagreeable.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  into  the 
area  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  that  had  been  settled  by  homeeeekers  a  few  years 
before.  All  had  starved  out;  not  a  single  settler  remains.  On  every  quarter 
section  of  land  there  is  a  deserted  8 hack,  and  on  many  are  flowing  wells.  The 
artesian  water  appears  to  be  mineralized  and  total ly  unfit  for  irrigating  purposes, 
This  part  of  the  Valley  approaching  the  Bio  Grande  looks  rather  attractive, 
but  the  portion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sahd  dunes  and  the  black  lake  is  of 
moet  forbidding  aspect.  We  reached  Alamosa  long  after  dark  and  camped  in 
the  outekirts  of  the  village. 

The  location  of  Sipope  is  generally  and  definitely  known  to  the 
Tewa. 

"Their  [the  Tewa's]  ancestors,  they  say,  came  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  a  place  called  Ci-bo-be,  now  a  lagune 
[lagoon]  in  Southern  Colorado".1  Bandelier2  erroneously  gives 
uShi-pa-puyna"  asthe  Santa  Clara  form  of  his  Tewa  "Ci-bo-be". 
Perhaps  he  was  thinkingof  Sipop'en^. 

The  name  Sipop'e  occurs  in  varying  forms  in  other  Pueblo 
languages.  The  Taos  form  has  not  been  published,  but  as  Bande- 
lier 3  suggests,  perhapsthe  "  Copiala"  or  "  Colela"  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  seventeenth  Century  is  intended  for  it.  The  Isleta  form  is 
"Shi-pa-pu",  according  to  Lummis.8  " They  [the  Jemez]  are  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  lagune  [lagoon]  called  Ua-buna-tota,  and  the 
souls  of  the  dead  go  to  rest  there  ".4  The  Cochiti  form  of  Sifyope 
is  fePapy.  According  to  San  Juan  informants  the  Cochiti  and 
other  Keresan  people  entered  this  world  not  at  Sipop'e  but  at  La 
Cueva  in  Taos  county;  see  [6:30],  [6:31],  etc.  The  ZufLi  form  is, 
according  to  Cushing,5  "Shi-papu-lima",  said  to  meau  "The 
Mist-enveloped  city".  Fewkes  spells  the  Hopi  form  "Sipapu", 
"Sipäpu",  "Sipapü".  He  says:6  "Sipäpu.  The  place  desig- 
nated is  a  saline  deposit  in  the  Grand  Cafion,  a  short  distance  west 

>  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  I,  p.808, 1890. 
»Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  80, 1892. 
» Ibid.,  p.  29. 

*  Ibid.,  pt.  I,  p.  315. 
» Ibid.,  pt.  II,  p.  49. 

•  Journ.  Ämer.  Ethnol.  and  Archeol.,  iv,  p.  106  and  note,  1894. 
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(2)  Oraibi  Hopi  Tewakitkcfki  'Tewa  pueblo'  (T&vä  4Tewa'; 
kitsoki  " pueblo').  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (4),  Span.  (6).  The  people 
arecalled  Tewasinomö  'Tewa  people'  (Tewä  'Tewa';  sinomö  'peo- 
ple', piu.  of  sino  'person'). 

(3)  Oraibi  Hopi  Ilanokitso'ki,  of  obscure  etymology  (Ratio  un- 
explained,  see  below;  kit&oKki  'pueblo').  =  Eng.  (5),  Span.  (7). 
H<mo  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Tewa  Tann,  since  the  Hopi  ap- 
pear  to  have  no  aspirated  initial  t%  in  their  language  and  would 
perhaps  hear  it  as  A.  Fewkes1  suggests  that  Hano  is  "contracted 
frqm  Anopi,  'eastern  people'",  but  the  writer's  Hopi  informants 
declare  that  this  etymology  is  impossible. 

(4)  Eng.  Tewa.  (<Span.  or  Indian).  =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2), 
Span.  (6). 

(5)  Eng.   Hano.     (<Span.  or  Indian).     =Hopi  (3),  Span.  (7). 

(6)  Span.  Tehua,  Tegua.  ( <  Tewa  (1)  or  Hopi  (2) ).  =  Tewa  (1), 
Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (4). 

(7)  Span.  Jano,  Hano.     (<Hopi).     =Hopi  (3),  Eng.  (4). 
This  is  the  Tewa  pueblo  in  the  Hopi  country,  in  northeastern 

Arizona.    For  its  history  see  'flaßwcuii  [15:24];  cf.  K'os^n/qywi 
[Unmapped],  page  561. 
(1)  Navaho  "Tqolchfkhö'":3  given  as  name  of  Little  Colorado  River, 
meaning  "  red  water  canyon".     Perhaps  a  translation  of  Span*  (3). 
Cf.  Eng.  (2),  Span.  3. 

(2)  Eng.  Little  Colorado  River.  ( <  Span. ).  -  Span.  (3).  Cf . 
Navaho  (1). 

(3)  Span.  Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  '.little  red  river'.  =Eng.  (2). 
Cf.  Navaho  (1).  Naraed  because  of  the  Colorado  River  [Unmap- 
ped], page  564. 

The  Tewa  have  no  name  for  this  river. 

Santa  Clara  <  Hano  Tewa  TwwVi  'flesh  gap'  (tu  'flesh';  wP*  *gap'). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  which  the  Hopi  and  Hano  Tewa 
fought  with  the  Navaho  at  the  time  when  the  Hano  Tewa  first 
migrated  to  the  Hopi  country,  according  to  tradition  obtained 
at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  [14:71].     See  under  [15:24]. 

(1)  Wolpi'Qywi.  (<Hopi).  (Walpi  <Hopi  (2),  'oywi  'pueblo').  = 
Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (3),  Span.  (4). 

(2)  Hopi  Walpi,  according  to  Fewkes3  "from  wala,  4gap' 
'noteh'fopi  locative:  'Place  of  the  notch,'in  allusion  toagap 
in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated".  =Tewa  (1),  Eng.  (3), 
Span.  (4). 

(3)  Eng.  Walpi.  (<HopL).     =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Span.  (4). 

(4)  Span.  Gualpi.  (<Hopi).     =Tewa  (1),  Hopi  (2),  Eng.  (3). 

»  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  1,  p.  531, 1907. 

*  Franciscan  Fathers,  Ethn.  Dict.  Navaho  Lang.,  p.  132, 1910. 

•  Handbook  Inda.,  pt.  2,  p.  901, 1910. 
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UxiiOCATED  Placks,  not  in  Region  Mapfed 

Chasca  Valley  and  Springs.     In  the  "Chusca  Valley  in  that  [Rio 

Arriba]  county  are  snlphnr  spring»1."1 
CieneguiUa  Mesa,  Geneguilla  Mountains.    *4  Messa  de  la  Zieneguilla  ~.2 

44  Mountains  ofCieneguillaV    See  Cieneguilla  [29:30]. 
Ruins  near  Wagon  Mound.4 

Roinfl  are  focmd  in  the  plmins  both  we*t  and  eac*  of  Wagon  Mound.  1  have 
not  been  able  to  visit  them,  and  cannot  tberefore  »peak  of  their  character. 
Thoee  east  lie  on  Canadian  River,  and  25  mil«?  east  from  the  railroad. 
The  pottery,  of  which  I  have  seen  epecimena,  appeara  to  be  eimilar  to 
that  made  by  the  Puebioa.  One  epecimen  had  the  bricht  gktsEy  omaments, 
appareotly  corered  with  a  very  coarae  glase  pecnliar  to  eome  of  the  older 
Poebio  pottery. 
The  Tewa  informants  questioned  do  not  know  these  ruins. 
Springs  east  of  Great  Ranch,  near  Las  Vegas.  "Three  miles  north  - 
east  of  Las  Vegas,  east  of  the  Great  Ranch,  are  alkaline  and  sul- 
phuretted  Springs'".1 

Mtthic  Placks 

Siy  PuMo 

2£alo0wa*oyxri  Sky  pueblo'  {m/ilrowa  *sky';  JQfjyr\  'pueblo*)  is 
the  name  of  a  pueblo  above  the  clouds.  The  adventures  of  a 
Tewa  man  wh9  is  helped  by  Spider  Old-Woman  to  reach  this 
pueblo  in  search  of  bis  stolen  wife  form  the  plot  of  a  thrilling 
story. 

Pueblo  of  the  Eagle  People 

T*eorpr\  'eagle  pueblo'  (tse  'eagle';  ^Qyvri  *pueblo')  is  a  vü- 
lage  of  the  Eagle  people  far  in  the  wesL 

Puehlo  of  the  Macart  People 

Tan/\qwc\  'macaw  pueblo'  (tansi  'macaw';  'o;tftrf  'pueblo*) 
is  situated  far  in  the  west  The  houses  are  built  of  macaw  feathers 
and  macaw  down.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Macaw  people. 
It  is  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  four  colors. 

Wayima  Lake 

Wajimapohoi  'Wayima  lake',  of  obscure  etymology:  ZuAi  and 
Keresan  show  forms  similar  to  wojnna;  pol-rr\  4lake\ 

This  lake  lies  somewhere  southwest  of  Zufii.  The  name  is 
known  to  many  Tewa.    It  is  used  as  the  personal  name  of  an 

i  Land  of  Ran«hine,  a  Bnok  of  Resources  of  New  Mex.,  p.  177  I9(fc. 

*  MS.  of  1694,  cüed  bv  Bandelier,  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  IS\  1892. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1G9,  followin*  a  Sj»n.  *oorce. 
«  Ibid. ,  pt.  i,  p.  **,  note,  1890. 
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Indian  of  San  Ildefonso  and  of  a  small  hill  [19:57]  south  of  San 
Ildefonso.  A  San  Ildefonso  Tewa  inf ormed  the  writer  that  this 
lake  is  not  a  real  lake,  and  that  the  name  is  applied  to  the  dancing- 
hall  of  spirits  in  the  underworld. 

#  "Teguayo" 

Teguayo  is  the  "name  of  the  country  of  the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and 
perhaps  of  the  Tigua  [Tiwa],  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mystery  arose  among  the  Spanisb 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  who,  losing  sight  of  the  exact 
application  of  the  term,  transplanted  the  '  province '  to  the  then 
unknown  north".1  See  the  quoted  forms  of  the  word  in  the  work 
cited,  which  are  perhaps  based  on  a  Keresan  form.  Most  Tewa 
deny  knowledge  of  this  word,  but  the  old  cacique  of  Nambä 
seemed  to  know  a  vague  place  in  the  north  named  Tewagogß; 
'great  Tewa  place'  {Tewa  name  of  the  tribe;  jo  augmentative;  g.e 
4 down  at'  'over  at').  Further  inquiries  need  to  be  made.  Cf. 
Txamujog.e  [22:unlocated]. 

1  Hodge  in  Uaudbook  Inda.,  pi.  2,  p.  718, 1910. 
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American.     (1)  ^Amtuikanu.    (< Span.  Americano 'American *). 

(2)  Repr{r)f  i  red  necks'  (i^'neck';  pi  'redness'  4red';  ^\Qf 
locative  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix). 

(3)  Tsitsqtjwseiyf  4blue  eyes'  (tsi  'eye';   t*qyw%   'blueness 
'blue';  \Qf  locative  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix.     Cf.  Texan. 

Ancient  People.  Hewtn4i\ntowä  'ancient  people'  (hevKruji  can- 
cientness'  'ancient';  '  YQf  locative  and  adjective-f  orming  postfix; 
hnvä  'people'). 

Apache.  Sabi  of  obscure  etymology.  This  is  applied  to  every  kind 
of  Apache  or  Athapascan,  including  the  Navaho.  See  Chiricahua 
Apache,  Coyotero  Apache,  Jicarilla  Apache,  Llanero  Apache, 
Mescalero  Apache,  Navaho,  Ollero  Apache,  and  San  Carlos  Apache. 
The  Jemez  name  for  Navaho  or  Athapascan  is  Kydld^  plu.  Kf&- 
Idf;  also  Ksdldt8ä%  plu.  Rs&U&ff&f  (&&&  'person').  The 
Pecos  name  was  presomably  the  same,  and  this  explains  the 
"  Querechos "  "Quereches",  "Guerechos"  of  Coronado.  The 
Jemez,  and  presumably  the  Pecos  also,  call  the  Apache  Togokfdlä^ 
plu.  TogokfüMf  'east  Navaho'  'east  Athapascan'  (togö  'east'; 
kfäld  as  above).  This  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Togo,  plu. 
Togo/  (f  plu.  postfix).  These  Jemez  are  known  to  a  San  Ildef onso 
Indian  who  has  lived  at  Jemez,  who  says  that  the  Tewa  have  no 
general  name  for  Apache  except  Sabe,  and  never  use  an  expres- 
sion  meaning  'east  Apache'  as  the  Jemez  do. 

California  Indians.  KalipxornijcAowa  'California  people'  'Cali- 
fornia Incüans'  (Kalijfomia  <Span.  California;  U/wä  'people'). 
Tewa  who  visited  California  about  1849  give  interesting  Infor- 
mation about  the  customs  of  various  California  tribes.  An  old 
man  of  San  lldefonso  teils  the  following: 

When  the  Mexicans  came  to  California  they  found  Indian  people  there. 
They  had  songs  and  dances  much  like  those  of  the  Puebloa.  They  fled  away 
to  escape  the  Mexicans.  They  went  beyond  the  sea  in  a  canoe.  The  chief 
filled  a  big  bag  with  macaw  feathers  and  took  it  with  them,  Acroes  the  sea 
they  still  sing  and  dance  in  a  far  country,  einging  Pueblolike  songs.  Others 
climbed  a  gigantic  sproce  tree  which  was  growing  in  California,  and  now  live 
in  the  sky. 

Cheyenne.  Saj%nq,  derived  perhaps  from  some  Indian  source. 
The  Taos,  Jicarilla  Apache,  and  Ute  use  names  of  very  similar 
sound.    The  names  may  all  come  from  English  or  Spanish. 

Chinaman.      Tfinil.  (<Span.  Chino 'Chinaman'). 

Chiricahua  Apache.  TsUahawa^  TsiMkawatdbl  (Tsiiakawa  <Span. 
Chiricahua;  Säbi  'Apache'). 
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Comanche.     KumqnUi,  from  some  Indian  source. 

Cototero  Apache.  KojoteJLh,  Kcyoteuusati  (Kojot&iü,  <Span.  Coyo- 
tero;  Sabl  'Apache'). 

Friend.     itemä  4friend\ 

Hubija.  Said  to  be  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  living  somewbere  in 
the  east.     The  name  appears  to  be  known  to  only  one  informant. 

Indian.    Towa  4  people'  'Indiana'. 

Italians.     'Italijwnil.  (<Span.  Italiano).  m 

Jew.     fliaijü.  (<Span.  Judio  4Jew'). 

Jicarilla  ob  Ollero  Apache.  Ty,mabi  'basket  Apache'  (ty>vS 
4  basket';  Sati  '  Apache').  The  name  appears  to  be  a  crude  trans- 
lation  of  the  Span,  names,  but  it  may  be  a  translation  from  some 
Indian  language.  The  informants  say  that  Jicarilla  and  Ollero 
Apache  are  identical,  but  that  the  Llanero  Apache  are  distinct. 

Keresan.  Temähwä  of  obscure  etymology  (Tema  unexplained,  ap- 
pearing  also  in  Te?näg.e,  one  of  the  names  of  Cochiti  Pueblo  [28:77]; 
Iowa  'people').  The  name  Tema  is  applied  to  the  Cochiti  and  all 
the  people  who  talk  like  them — the  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe, 
Sia,  Santa  Ana,  Laguna,  and  Acoma.  The  Keresan  language  is 
called  Temätyui  (tyud  4 language'). 

The  Keresans  have  in  their  language  no  word  meaning  '  Kere- 
san', at  least  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover.  Cochiti 
U<Vaftetamse  4 pueblo  people'  (/uVaftetg,  'pueblo';  mx  4  people') 
is  tlie  nearest  approach  to  it.  CJoncerning  the  origin  of  the 
current  u Queres",  Castafieda's  "Quirix",  etc.,  nothing  can 
be  leamed  from  the  Keresans,  although  effort  has  been  made  to 
procure  information  from  Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Laguna,  and 
Acoma  informants,  pronouncing  it  with  every  conceivable  Varia- 
tion, but  the  informants  say  that  they  have  no  ethnic  name  in  the 
Keresan  language  which  sounds  anything  like  it.  Doctor  Spinden 
has  also  tried  to  learn  about  the  word  at  Cochiti  and  Sia,  but  with- 
out  success.  Bandelier  appears  to  have  obtained  a  Keresan  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  word,  but  it-  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
word  is  of  Keresan  origin.  An  Isleta  informant  did  not  know 
the  word. 

Kiowa.  Kalwa.  ( <  Span.  Caigua  of  Indian  languages  <  Kiowa  name 
for  themselves). 

Lipan.     Lipqnhwä  (Lipqyo  <Span.  Lipan;  Iowa  'people'). 

Llanero  Apache.  ^Akqnsabe  'plains  Apache'  ^aJcqyf  'plain';  Scibl 
4  Apache')  This  translates  the  Span.  name.  The  informants  say 
that  these  are  distinct  from  the  Jicarilla  or  Ollero  Apache. 

Mescalero  Apache.     (1)  Poj$mdbl,  apparently  4  water  willow  Apa- 
che' (fo' water';  j4ys  4willow';  Satö* Apache').     Whether  this 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  and  what  is  its  origin  are  not 
.  known. 
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C'i  T«i*e*<ib<.,  of  ot*«ure  etymologr.  perbaj*  from  the  Kere- 
ss  i  T#*tt  nnexplamed;  SuJf  "Apache**.  San  lldefoiwo 
^Tsi'-se""1:  cf.  üeresan  ^On-sbe"*"1. 

iT.»  P'amin  *~Mft?*cal  Apache  \  said  to  be  meivh-  a  tran>lation  of 
the  Span,  nsme  * /"a  'yucca*  "meacaT;    .S/t/  •  Apache "*.     T**sn- 
que  ~Pa-ha-aa-l»e'*\2 
Mieytcak,  Sraxusn.    ÄVveii/ £ .  *  (probablv  a  inodification  of  fr^&hjis 

~metaT  *iron\  of  uncextain  e*rmok>£T.     Cf.  Nejrra- 
Mxsxikbloob.     (I)  IlTjO'itejryp'nroficr*  'half  hlood  mixed'   *j*lvpr~ 
7«*W  ~  half *  <pv/o*  *in  the  middie\  /**-</ derivative  jKxtfcx:  "y/** 
•biood""  <   *3  *tdood\  />"  *  water:   irorf  *to  mix"  *mixed~;   V1 
locative  and  adiective-formin«r  ptxtfix*. 

(ü>  ItrmrsrrJ'yiHrr*  'spottea  covote  taiT  <J<  *ooyot<*;  ^tn?  £/" 
*taiT:  i  yif  'sporaedneae*  *flpatted";  V*  ]oca£ive  and  adjecnve- 
fonning  postfix ». 

Thet*e  word>  refer  to  half-breed>  and  otbcr  mixed-hlnods. 
"Moshcx.     J£<*titiOi  jl     <<Span  Mormön  *Monnon"u 
"S  iTAHa     jy  irr  n*abi  *  »T  emez  Apache  *  i  -Y  in '  i  m*  *  Jemez  Indian " :  S<ft*i 

*  Apache  Y  >o  calied  liecarae  the^e  Athapascans  live  in  th«  rann- 
trr  west  of  the  J^mez  eountry.  are  often  seen  in  tiie  Jenier 
c.mntry«  aDG  have  a— **K'iat**d  vitii  the  Jemefc. 

Xix^ücj-     ITira  i~t.  * *]>'<;>  n  /  *  1  »lack  ~M t- xi(*ns "  ( üV*  2-u  j  ^  •  Mex  i car  * : 

j-ilf  'blackne«^  *hlack~:  Vr^  locative  and  adjective-forminir 

postlixj.     Cf.  "Mexicam 
Xos-Pteblc»  Ikijiax.     " ' Oijt^'j'* "v/ ?./t"ff  *not  puelilo  peopie*    1*0 w\ 

•pu^;»k»":  ///  negntive:  Vj^  locative  and  acjettive-fi-rinin«*  po>t- 

fix;  frirc  •people*'*. 
"S uw-Tewa.    T^rtj **  *  i  /'  ** " "^  * not  Te  wa  people * '  T tro  name «* »f  the  tribe ; 

jT'i  n*-<rative;  ~li/  locative  and  adj*>ctire-fv»rniin|:  posttix.  2  *  plu.: 

*  *rä  *|ieoj>ie^.  Tli<  is  a|»j»Iied  especiallr  to  Indian>  who  are  not 
Teva.     S**e  Teva. 

(hüato  ArArHE,  nee  Jicarilk  Apache. 

Pi»Mi:     l'anahi*  from  wjme  Indian  source,     C^f.  Wk-hixa. 

Pnsa     I'Iju.     (<Sj*an.  Pirw.     Thewriter  ha^  ncrt  sncceeci^c  in  find- 

ing  any  Teva  -who  know^  a  nanre  Tewa  name  for  tbe  Piro  like 

thot*e  with  nhich  the  Jemej:  and  Picnrif*  are  still  familiär.     Vi. 

Jemez  t*%+   plu.    P^l'f  if    l>iu.  postfix  k   Picuri**    —  PeK-i»ine 

'Pex-Ofr  pectple*r-* 
Platvs  kini>&.    " Aj.(*u  flU 'ihUnDü  *Great  Piain*  people"  {Äkohjrh*- 

'il'f  *Gr«at  Flain> \  w>e  [I'nmapped^  p&£re  ^»s*;  i'^ra  *people\ 
Pt"EBLO  1ki>iaj:.     mQinrli*nrä  *pueVjo  jHK»i»le*  ComH  *put*bjo":  hiri 

•peopj***»- 
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(7)  Eng.  Tiwa,  Tigua.  (<Span.  (8),  below).  Cf.  Picuris  (2), 
Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Span.  (8). 

(8)  Span.  Tigua,  etc.  Probably  <Tiwaor  Keresan.  Cf.  Pi- 
curis (2),  Isleta  (3),  Jemez  (4),  Cochiti  (5),  Sia  (6),  Eng.  (7).  For 
"Tiguex"  see  under  Cochiti  (5),  above,  and  Puaray  Pueblo  min 
[29:99]. 

All  of  these  names  seem  to  have  applied  originally  only  to  the 
Sandia-Isleta  kind  of  Indians.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  or 
less  known  to  Indians  of  New  Mexico  since  prehistoric  times  that 
the  Sandia-Isleta  and  Taos- Picuris  languages  are  quite  closely  re- 
lated, and  the  names  for  the  former  have  been  applied  more  or  less 
also  to  the  latter  language  and  "  tribe  ".  One  Tewa  inf ormant  said 
of  the  Taos-Picuris  merely  Pot8^nny,lowäwagi  Mmu  6they  are  like 
Tiwa'  (Potsdnnyiowä  6Tiwa',  see  Tewa  (1),  above;  dl  'they  3  +  '; 
mu  6to  be').  Some  of  the  names  for  the  Tewa  sound  much  like 
those  designating  the  Tiwa.  a  fact  which  is  likely  to  cause  con- 
fusion. 

Ute.  Jutiäawh  (<Span.  ?)  (Jutä  perhaps  from  Span.  Yuta  4Ute 
Indian',  of  uncertain  origin;  iowä  'people').  Many  Indian  lan- 
guages have  names  for  the  Ute  which  closely  resemble  Span. 
Yuta  in  sound.  Cf.  Jemez  Juttfo,  plu.  JuWqf  {f  plural  postfix). 

Wichita.  Wltfitajpanani  4 Wichita  Pawnee'  (Witfita  <Eng. 
Wichita ; panan\  'Pawnee').     Cf.  Pawnee. 
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Flesh-colored  feldspar.  "  Cia  [Sia]  enjo3Ts  alraost  a  monopoly  of  white 
apatite  and  flesh-colored  feldspar."1  The  Tewa  appear  to  have 
no  name  for  these  substances. 

Kub\b\begiH  'accretion'  'Stalagmite'  'stalactite',  stone  of  irregulär 
form  with  roundish  protuberances  (hu  'stone';  bibibegiH  ref erring 
to  the  shape).  A  stone  of  this  kind  was  used  as  a  fetish  by  one 
Tewa. 

Kut^e  'copper'.  (<  Span,  cobre).  The  Tewa  did  not  know  copper  in 
pre-Spanish  times.  • 

Ku  'stone'  'rock',  hard  or  soft  mineral  matter  of  any  shape  or  size. 

ituke^i 4  hard  rock ' '  bowlder '  (hu '  stone ' 4  rock  ' ;  fo? '  hardness ' fc  hard ' ; 
HH  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 

ItuJFi  'tufa'  'tuflf'  'pumice-stone'  (hu  6 stone';  Vi unexplained).     The 
Pajarito  Plateau  west  of  the  Tewa  country  is  composed  of  tufa,  a 
light,  whitish  volcanic  ash  deposited  in  a  layer  in  places  1,500  feet , 
thick. 

Itunuku  'stone  aShes  stone'  'limestone'  (hu  *  stone';  nu  'ashes'). 
Limestone  is  obtained  by  Mexicans  and  Tewa  at  a  place  [18:38] 
near  Black  Mesa  [18:19].  Knowledge  of  it  is  probably  post- 
Spanish. 

itunfßß  'turquoise'  (of  obscure  etymology:  hu  ' stone';  nf%  apparently 
9&  nf&  in  '$nf%  'galt',  cf.  '4  'alkali').  Turquoise  was  found  in 
.only  one  vicinity  in  the  country  known  to  the  Tewa,  viz.  at  [29:55], 
q.  v.  Turquoise  is  called  in  New  Mexican  Span,  either  turquesa 
or  chachihuite,  the  latter  word  being  derived  f  rom  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage  of  Mexico,  and  not,  as  A.  M.  Espinosa2  states,  from  a 
language  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Moreover  Espinosa  writes 
"Chächiquite",  a  pronunciation  which  the  writer  has  not  heard.3 

Jhjüqnfqpi?1  'sraooth  stone'  'smoothing  stone'  (hu  'stone';  'qtis% 
'smoothness'  'smooth';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  post- 
fix). Such  stones  are  found  along  the  river  or  on  the  high  beach 
mesa  tops. 

Ku$d!iH  'rough  rock'  *lava'  4rock  used  for  making  metates'  (hu 
4 stone'  'rock';  pa'rough'  4cracked';  V*  locative  and  adjective- 
forming  postfix). 

KupKa?u  4coaP,  lit.  'stone  charcoal'  (hu  i stone ';  pxdu  'charcoal'). 
The  Tewa  never  used  the  mineral  as  fuel. 

Küpe  'stone  wood'  'petrified  stone'  (hu  6 stone ';  pKe  6wood').  The 
Tewa  know  of  this  substance.  Some  of  it  is  said  to  occur  near 
Los  Cerrillos.     Dr.  C.  F.  Lummis4  teils  of  the  wide  use  of  the 

i  Bändeltet-,  Final  Report,  pt.  11,  p.  20, 1892. 

«  Spanlsh  Language  in  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Colorado,  BuU.  HiM.  8oc.  iV.  Mcx.,  No.  16,  p.  H,  1911. 
« See  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  Chalchihuitl  in  Ancient  Mexico,  in  Amer.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  in,  No.  2,  pp.  227-38, 
1901;  Pogue,  Aboriginal  Use  of  Turquois  in  North  America,  ibid.,  xiv,  July-Sept.,  pp.  487-66, 1912. 
*8unday  Nevrn,  Denver,  Colo.,  October  8, 1911. 
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agat«^  of  tbe  Petrifiad  Forest  of  Arizona  amamg  Indian  tribe>: 
*~It  did  not  Hake  <^uhe  so  tldn  as  tbe  iraest  obsidiaiis.  but  it  wis 
far  baraer  and  far  pipettier.* 

Kij'eni^*  ~:»lac*k  saooe*  *black  }ade'  1%.  •srone';  j'vs  'bWkness' 
•black*:  V1"  ioearire  ani  adject:re-foniim*r  postiixu  This  Krro 
is  applied  especaÜT  to  black  }ade,  known  in  New  Mexican  Span. 
a*  xabacbe:  properhr  aeaharbe.. 

Ku*akui-*i  *  staue  pipe  sfcone'  *stone  for  makiru:  stooe  pipes"  hu 
*stoDe*;  *  hu  ~p:pe\  ItL  *tobacco  stone*  <  *a  *tohaceo\  1*'/ 
'Äooe'u     Tewa  pipes  weTe  made  also  of  potteiy  olat\ 

K*'tr$rr  *stoDe-ax  stooe^  *sTone  suitaMe  for  makin^  stone  axes* 
(hu^t  *  s^toue  axbeacT.  apparently  <  Iv.  *stone\  *"/  nuexplained; 
hu  ~stone~i. 

MthtruaU'hn  *a  kktd  of  red  paint*:  **ee  pagre  4M, 

Mineral  paint.  ~The  Queres  [Keresan>]  of  San  Felipe  [SW9]  bad  in 
front  [vbkb  direction  from  V  of  tbeir  viüa^e  lanre  vehis  of  min- 
eral  paint.  ralnable  to  tbe  Indian  for  bis  pottery.*1 

J"ö«teW,Tfj  *yelk»w  eardT  it^yf  *eardT;  tar  *yellowiies>  *yeliow*: 
T*  locative  and  adjecDre-forming  postfixt  Tbe  yeüow  pi^rment 
oburined  at  3~j«i#>vv  v  pag*  111  -.  south  of  San  Hdefons*x  15  tb  us 
called:  so  also  tbe  yellow  clay  obtaiued  at  [1:13]  Dear  Tierm 
Amarffia  [1:12].  at  PoU:***  W  [1*:3~  near  <*n  Ildeioiis*  [!»:££?], 
and  at  130^].  Tht  earth  of  tbe  deposit  uear  Tierra  Amarilla  is 
moi<  when  äug  out.  lts  presence  ba>  griren  tbe  latter  town  its 
name.  Tbe  eartb  is  used  for  m*sbin<r  tbe  walls  of  pueblo  ixx»m$ 
neartbe  gTound. 

5'iijf  *eartb\     Sometimes  applied  to  r^Oj^y  Vkwr,  q.  t. 

SqijfoL&jr*^  Icfiäjuar*  *sparklin£  eartb'   *sparklin£  stooe*   *mica^ 
inqijf  •eartb*;  ?<Ä<i  *>parklin<r";  T1  locative and  ad jecti\>e-f omiinjr 
postiixL      This  sobstanee  is  found  soutb  of   Pt/stblrroi  ^[hi  *i 
P6ÜS].     It  is  not  used  for  any  parpos»e, 

Altboo^i  oeJt  ionr  or  n>e  Aales  of  tbe  Unkm  pfx*done  mkau  tbe  böge  depo*> 
he  <rf  that  mii>eral  in  Xew  Mexico  luve  been  piactjcal3y  neck<ned.  Ontsävie  ^* 
fkäpmensm  from  a  iewdeposte  at  PeCaca,  Ek>  Arriba  County,  no  Urpe  ^ipnieDts 
of  mka  h*ve  been  made,  bat  ae  ä>  moeb  miem  is  impomed  h  aeems  probable 
that  »xffier  or  later  tbe  m&iT  mkm  deposbe  mül  be  icmnd  ol  great  valne.  It  is 
wed  bc»th  in  ebeetf  and  ground,  and  a  pood  quality  will  brin|r  (10  to  $50  a  ton. 
Lieutenant  Pike  in  1S(4  mentaoned  tbe  lazge  Deposits  oi  nJca  in  Santa  Fe 
CoantT,  wbieb  furnÄed  tbe  maieriaJ  for  windowe  tboae  days,  as  H  was  not 
nntil  after  1S50  that  g^aae  came  into  peaieral  nae.  Tne  senlement  of  Talccv, 
Moca  Coonty,  derives  its  ntme  from  tbe  mica  deposita,  calkd  •"taloo"  by  the 
ßaüre*.  In  addrdc «n  to  the  njea  depc«ts  named,  tbere  are  pcosperts  north  of 
Ojo  Caliente,  in  Taoe  Connty;  in  tbe  San  Andreas  Mountain?;  at  Kamt*,  in 
Santa  Fe  Con&ty;  in  tbe  Florida  Mountains  and  in  San  Mknel  Connty. * 
Mica  [ha*  been  found]  near  Xambe  in  tbe  Santa  Fe  Ran^e,* 

1  Baodtli«-.  P^a*:  Report .  pt_  i,  p,  lßl  :*«l 

2  Land  c£  Sunf*t^ae,  a  Bo  »k  of  tbe  R«ourre*  i*f  New  Mexion.  y-p.  lttf^*S,  :**. 
»  C»re  DepOBil*  of  X.  Mex_.  p.  16a.  ISQO. 
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NüpVl,  of  obscure  etymology.  Clay,  of  reddish,  brownish,  or  yel- 
lowish  color,  tbe  chief  substance  used  in  pottery  making.  This 
substance  is  also  frequently  called  merely  w4yf  'earth'.  It  is 
found  at  [11:43],  Tamakqge  [19:60],  and  [22:12]  south  of  Truchas 
[22:11].     Sometimes  merely pV\  [10:16]  instead  of  rubpVi  is  used. 

Nuku  probably  Jasper  (of  obscure  etymology;  nu  unexplained;  ku 
'stone').  This  is  described  as  a  very  hard  stone  of  black  or  yel- 
low  color,  found  in  stream  beds:  see  [22:13]. 

Ocher.  Bandelier1  mentions  ocher  as#occurring  near  San  Felipe 
Pueblo.  The  Tewa  would  probably  call  the  mineral  'red  earth' 
or  'yellow  earth',  etc.,  according  to  its  color.  "At  San  Pedro 
[29:77],  Santa  Fe  County,  are  deposits  of  ocher  or  mineral  paint".2 

yOji1cu  'ice  stone'  i^oji  'ice';  hu  'stone').  A  kind  of  white  stone 
said  to  be  used  f  or  whitewashing.     It  is  called  jaspe  in  Spanish. 

'  Oril '  gold  '.  ( <  Span.  oro).  The  Tewa  were  not  familiär  with  gold  in 
pre-Spanish  times.  Considerable  gold  is  mihed  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Tewa  country. 

PlaÜL  'silver'.  (<  Span,  plata).  The  Tewa  were  not  familiär  with 
silver  in  pre-Spanish  times. 

Pi  'redness'  'red'.  Applied  to  the  red  pigment  dug  at  [8:22]  north 
of  Taos  (the  Taos  call  it  p'äijenemq,  'red');  also  to  the  red 
paint  obtained  about  2  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  at  Pilcqn4iwe  (p. 
354).  The  pi  from  north  of  Taos  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
Pipopi  'Red  River  red'  (Pipo,  see  [8:19];  pi  'redness'  'red'). 

Pok%nfu  (of  obscure  etymology)  'tar'  'bitumen'  'asphalt'  'black 
coal-like  shale'  'mica'.  This  material  is  said  to  be  found  east  of 
Petaca  [6:2]  and  KtPohsßnfu'a'a  [26:26]  back  of  Nambö  [23:1]. 
The  writer  has  not  seen  the  mineral.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
in  making  pottery.  Varieties  of  mica  and  pyrites  are  included 
under  this  name. 

Pofuvf  (of  obscure  etymology)  'black  sand'.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  black  and  sparkling  fine  sand  seen  on  water-washed  sand- 
surf aces  along  the  banks  or  islets  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  sand 
is  of  no  use. 

Saien&yf  'Apache  earth'  (Sau  'Apache  Indian';  niyf  'earth'). 
This  is  a  kind  of  yellow  clay  obtained  at  a  place  on  the  west  side 
of  Santa  Fe  Canyon,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Santa  Fe  city 
[29:5].  The  Jicarilla  Apache  get  much  of  it  there;  hence  the 
name.  This  clay  is  used  by  the  Tewa  for  making  cooking 
vessels. 

S4yw%  'sandstone'  (of  obscure  etymology;  not  to  be  conf used  with 
s&ywiyf  '  zigzag').  This  sandstone  is  found  at  many  places in  the 
Tewa  country.     See  Jiuwaku. 


i  Final  Report,  pt.  n,  p.  20, 1892. 

*  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  Book  of  the  Resources  of  New  Mexico,  p.  111, 1906. 
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Tsiguws^nutsi  'lightning  flaking-stone'   {tsigttws^nu  'lightning';  tsi 
'flaking-stone').    This  name  may  be  applied  to  any  flake  of  flint- 
like  or  obsidian-like  »tone,  this  kind  of  stone  baving  been  produced' 
by  lightning  striking  the  ground,  aecording  to  Tewa  belief. 

Tsip\nnu  'black  obsidian'  {tsi  4flaking-stone';  p\yf  'blackness' 
'black';  nu  unexplained).  This  name  is  not  used  so  much  as  the 
more  regularly  formed  tsip^enffi*  {tsi  'flaking-stone';  j)xQQf 
'blackness'  'black';  V  locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
Flakes  or  nodules  of  black  obsidian  are  found  scattered  in  niany 
places  in  the  Tewa  country,  but  in  no  place  in  large  deposits. 
The  substance  is  f  requently  called  simply  tsi.  - 

Tsits$HH  'white  flaking-stone'  'white  flint'  {tsi  'flaking-stone';  ü% 
'whiteness'  'white';  V locative  and  adjective-forming  postfix). 
White  "flint"  is  picked  up  by  the  Tewa  at  various  places  in  pieces 
or  small  "lumps". 

Ts\  or  ts\ku  'basalt'  {tsi  unexplained;  leu  'stone').  The  name  is  ap- 
plied to  basalt  or  similar  stone  in  any  form.  Basalt  mesas  are 
called  tsi  kwa^e,  etc.  {tsi  'basalt';  Jcwage  'inesa').1 

Ts%Q.tku  'gypsum'  {ts%gi,  of  obscure  etymology,  apparently  <  tss& 
'whiteness'  'white',  gi  unexplained;  leu  'stone'  'rock').  This 
white  mineral  is  much  used  by  the  Tewa  for  whitewashing.  It 
is  burned,  crushed,  mixed  with  water  and  some  wheat  flour  (to 
make  it  adhere  better),  and  applied  to  the  walls'of  houses  or 
rooms  with  a  brush.  It  is  called  yeso  in  Spanish.  It  is  obtained 
at  HtAahu'u  [1:31],  [15:26],  [29:25],  [29:28],  [29:56].  See  also 
page  120.     "Gypsum  is  found  near  Lamy  [29:38]".* 

White  apatite.  "  Cia  [Sia]  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  on  white  apatite 
and  flesh-colored  feldspar".8  The  Tewa  appear  to  have  no  name 
for  the  substances. 

i  For  an  acoount  of  deposits  of  basalt  in  New  Mexico,  see  Ore  Deposits  of  N.  Mex.,  pp.  44-46, 1910. 

«Ibid.,  p.  163. 

•  Bandeller,  Final  Report,  pt.  ii,  p.  20, 1892. 
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Acomo  (=Acoma) 543 

Acona  (=Acoma) 543 

Aconia  (=Acoma) 543 

Acquia  (= Acoma) 543 

Acu  (= Acoma) 543 

Acuca  (=Acoma) 543 

Acucans  (=Acoma) 543 

Acuco  (=Acoma) 543 

Acuique  (=Pecos) 473, 475 

A-cu-lah  (=Pecos) 473 

Acus  (== Acoma) 543 

Acux  (= Acoma) 543 

Acuye  (=Pecoa) 474 

Agauono  ( = Aga-Uo-no) 345 

A-ga  Uo-no 345 

Ägin  (=Pecoe) 474 

Agiu  (=Pecos) 474 
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Ägo  (= Acoma) 543 

Agua  de  Piedra  (=Piedra  Creek) .  265 

Agua  Fria  bettlement 465 

Aguttira  (=Quivira) 565 

A-gu-yu  (=Pecos) 474 

Ah-co  (= Acoma) 544 

Ah-ko  (=Acoma) 544 

A^koka  (=Acoma) 544 

Aioma  (= Acoma) 543 

Aiomo  (=Acoma) 543 

Ak^e-ji  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Ako  (= Acoma) 543 

A^o  (= Acoma) 542 

A-ko  (= Acoma) 543 

Ä  Koka  vi  (= Acoma) 544 

Akökovi  (=Acoma) 544 

Ako-ma  (=Acoma) 544 

Akome  (=Acoma) 542 

Aköme*  (= Acoma) 542 

ALAMEDA  LA  I8LETA  (=Ißleta) 529 

Alamo  Canyon 270,414 

Alamo  Creek 469 

Alamo  Mesa 416 

Albuquerque 530 

Alcalde  bettlement 206 

alcalde  station 201 

Alcuco-  (=Acoma) 543 

Aloodones 508 

Alomas  (=Acoma) 543 

Altar  Hills 445 

Amayes  (=Jemez) 403 

Ameges  (=Jemez) 403 

Ameias  (=Jemez) 402 

Ameies  (=Jemez) 402 

Amejes  (=Jemez) 402 

Ameries  (=Jemez) 402 

Amies  (=Jemez) 403 

Amios  (=Jemez) 403 

Amires  (=Jemez) 402 

Amo-shium-qua  (=Amoxunqua)..  395 

Amoxiumqua  ( = Amoxunqua) 395 

Amo-xium-qua  (=Amoxunqua)...  395 

Amoxunqua 395 

Amoxunque  ( = Amoxunqua) .....  395 
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Ami^shunokwa  (=Amoxunqua)..  395 

Ana  S'^shI  (=Santa  Clara ) 242 

Ana  To  Ho  (=Isleta) 529 

Ancho  Canyon 101,287 

Angostura  Canyon 265 

ang08tura  8ettlement 232 

An  v-quil-i-gui 395 

Äff  u-quil-i-gui  (=Anyükwinu) . . .  404 

Anu-quil-i-jui 395 

Anu-qüil-i-jui  (=Anyükwinu).  398,404 

Any^kwinu 398,404 

Apache  Canyon 479, 480 

Äoiu(=Pecoe) 473,474 

A-q'iu  (=Pecos) 474 

A-qo  (=Acoma) 542 

Aqui  (=Pecos) 474 

Aquia  (=Acoma) 543 

Aquiu  (=Pecos) 474 

Archuleta  (=Jemez  springB) 394 

Arkansas  River 563 

Arnold  Ranch 351 

Arroyo  Alamo  (Alamo  Creek) . . .  469 
Arroyo  Arvejon  (=Arvejon  Ar- 
royo)   171 

Arroyo  Chamisos 547 

Arroyo  Chupadero  (=Chupadero 

Arroyo) 244 

Arroyo  Cile  ( =Süe  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo  Comal 119 

Arroyo  Comanche  (=Comanche 

Creek) 160 

Arroyo  Cübre 130 

Arroyo     de     ChtlitJ     (=Cbilili 

Arroyo) 547 

Arroyo  de  Galisteo  (=Galisteo 

Creek) 478 

Arroyo     de     la     Cieneguilla 

(=Cieneguilla  Arroyo) 188 

Arroyo  de  la  Laguna  del  Ojo 

Hediondo     (=Stinking     Lake 

Creek) 110 

Arroyo  de  la  Peralta  (=Peralta 

Arroyo) 437 

Arroyo   de   la   Una   de   Gato 

(=Tunque  Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo  de  la  Yüta 556 

Arroyo  de  las  Barrancas 268 

Arroyo  de  las  Corizes  (=Palo- 

duro  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo   de   las   Latas    (=Slat 

Arroyo) 243,446 

Arroyo  de  las  Lemitas  (=Le- 

mita  Arroyo) 169 


Page 
Arroyo  de  las  Orejas  (=Tres 

Piedras  Arroyo) 173 

Arroyo   de   las   Tres   Piedras 

(=Tres  Piedras  Arroyo) 173 

Arroyo  de  los  Angeles 485 

Arroyo  de  los  Corrales  (=Cor- 

ral  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo  de  los  Montes  (= Arroyo 

HondoCreek) 176 

Arroyo  de  los  Valdäses 452 

Arroyo  de  Mir  an  da  (=Miranda 

Creek) 186 

Arroyo  de  Nambe  (=Pojoaque 

Creek) 301 

Arroyo  de  Pojoaque  (=Pojoa- 

que  Creek) 301 

Arroyo  de  Ranchtto  (=Ranchito 

Arroyo) 250 

Arroyo  de  San  Cristöbal  (=San 

Cristöbal  Arroyo) 485 

Arroyo  de  San  Pedro  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara 246,247 

Arroyo  de  Santa  Clara  (= Santa 

Clara  Creek) 234 

Arroyo  de  Tajique 554 

Arroyo  deTaos  ( =Pueblo  Creek?)  179 
Arroyo   de  Tunqüe   (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo  del  Aqua  Fria 375 

Arroyo  del  Borrego  (=Borrego 

Arroyo) 447 

Arroyo  del  Chorro 489 

Arroyo  del  Infierno  (= Arroyo 

de  los  Angeles) 485 

Arroyo  del  Pinavete 244 

Arroyo  del  Potrillo  (=Colt  Ar- 
royo)       284 

Arroyo  del  Tejon  (=Tejon  Ar- 
royo)        510 

Arroyo   del   Tubrto    (=Tuerto 

Arroyo) 508 

Arroyo  dkl  Tunque  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo     Galisteo     (»Galisteo 

Creek) 478 

Arroyo  Hondo 188, 404, 466 

Arroyo  Hondo  Arroyo  (=  Ar- 
royo Hondo) 188 

Arroyo  Hondo  Canyon 176 

Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 176 

Arroyo  Hondo  settlement 177 

Arroyo  Jara  (= Jara  Arroyo) 488 
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Arroto  Madbra   (=Madera  Ar- 

royo) 130 

Arroto  Miguel 338 

Arroyo     Miranda      (=Miranda 

Creek) 186 

Arroyo  Oso  (=Obo  Creek) 447 

Arroyo  Palacio 151 

Arroyo    Paloduro    (=Paloduro 

Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo  Pbralta  (=Peralta  Ar- 
royo)   437 

Arroyo   San   Pedro   (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo  Seco 291 

Arroyo     Seco    (*= Arroyo     Seco 

Creek) 178 

Arroyo  Seco  (= Seco  Arroyo) —  258 

Arroyo  Seco  ( = Seco  town) 178 

Arroyo    Seco    Arroyo    (=Seco 

Arroyo) 258 

Arroyo  Seco  Creek 178 

Arroyo  Seco  town  (=Seco  town).  178 

Arroyo  Sile  (=Sile  Arroyo) 446 

Arroyo  Silvestre 119 

Arroyo  Tejon  ( =Tejon  Arroyo) . .  510 

Arroyo  Tinaja 120 

Arroyo    Tres    Piedras    (=Tres 

Piedras  Arroyo) 173 

Arroyo  Tünqüe  (=Tunque  Ar- 
royo)    504 

Arroyo  Una  de  Gato  (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Arroyo    Vallbcito    (=Vallecito 

Creek) 158 

Arvejon  Arroyo 171 

Asht-ia-la-qua  ( = Astialakwä) . . .  396 

Asht-yalaqu a  (= Aetialakwä) 397 

Asht-ya-laqua  (=Astialakw&) 396 

Ash-tyal-a-qüa  (=Aatialakw&) .  396-397 

ASSERRADERO  DE  CaPULIN  (=Cap- 

ulin  8awmill) 116 

AstialakwA 397 

Asumpcion  (=Sandia) 527 

Asxjncion  (=Sia) 519 

Atalaya  Mountain 350 

Atbyala-keokva  (=Astialakwd) .  396 

Ateyala-keokva  (=Aatialakwd).  396 

Atlachaco  (=Acoma) 543 

aztec  mineral  springs 351 

Bajada 471 

Bajada  de  la  Cebolla  (=Cebolla 

spring) 177 
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Bajada  hbioht 470 

Bajada  settlement 470 

Bakaman  (=Buckman) 325 

Bakman  (=Buckman) 325 

Bald  Hill 427 

Bald  Mountain 125 

Bald   Mountain    (=Mount    Re- 

dondo) 391 

Baldy  (=Baldy  Peak) 347 

Baldy   Mountain    (Bald   Moun- 
tain)   125 

Baldy  Peak 347 

Ballejos  spring 202 

Banco  del  Burro 269 

Barranca  Blanca 438 

barranca  station 188 

Barrancas    de    los    Ballejos 

(= Balle j  08  spring) 202 

Barranco    Blanco    (=Barranca 

Bianca) 438 

Batokva  (=Patoqua) : 397 

Bato-kva  (=Patoqua) 397 

Beach  Mesa  (= Black  Mesa) 293 

Beach  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa) .  293 

Bear  Mountains 196 

Bear  spring  (=Fort  Wingate) ...  561 
BßELDfL     DasbnIl     (=Albu- 

querque) 530 

BeRNALILLO   SETTLEMENT 521 

Bierai  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Bieride  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Biernin  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Black  Mesa 293,295,443 

Black  Mesa  (=Black  Mountain) .  126 

Black  Mesa  ( =Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Black  Mesa  (=San  Felipe  Mesa) .  496 
Black   Mesa    near    San    Juan 

(=iCanoe  Mesa) 224 

Black  Mesa  of  San  Ildbfonso 

(=Black  Mesa) 293 

Black  Mountain 126 

Black  Mountains 131 

Bland  Canyon 435 

Bland  settlement 435 

Boca  del  Canon   del  Embudo 

( —Embudo  Canyon  mouth) 189 

bonanza  settlement 469 

Boom,  The 441 

Borrego  Arroyo 447 

Borrego  Creek 495 

Bosque ."  200 

Boulder  Lake 108, 109 

Bove  (=San  Ildefonso) 305 
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Braba  («Taos) 183 

Brada  («Taos). 183 

Brady 197 

Buckman 325 

Buckhan  Arroyo 101, 326 

Buckman  Mesa 323 

Buena  Vl8TA  Abroyo 169 

Buey  Canyon 281 

BüL-rrz-E-QUA 405 

Bush  Canyon 287 

Caatri 405 

Oabbzon  settlement 546 

Cabresto  Canyon 175 

CAcmcm  («San  Felipe) 499 

CACHrn  («Cochiti) 440 

Caida     de     Aqua     de     Nambb 

(=Namb£  Falls) 346 

Caja  (=White  Rock  Canyon)...  102 
Caja  del  Rio  («White  Rock  Can- 
yon)   102 

Caja  del  Rio  Grande  («White 

Rock  Canyon) 102 

Caja  del  Rio  ruin 429 

Cajon  («White  Rock  Canyon) ...  102 
Ca jon  del  Rio  Grande  CaSon 

(«White  Rock  Canyon) 102 

CaLIENTE  STATION 174 

Calisteo  («Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Calixteo  («Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Calixto  («Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Callamonoub 333 

Can  ada  ( = La  Cafiada  settlement) .  434 

Canada  Ancha 547 

Canada  Ancha  ( = Ancho  Canyon) .  287 

Ca  nada  Bland  ( «Bland  Canyon) .  435 
Canada  Comanche  («Comanche 

Creek) 160 

Canada    de    Cochiti    («Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Canada  de  Cochiti  («La  Cafiada 

settlement) 434 

Canada  de  Cochiti  settlement 

(«La  Cafiada  settlement) 434 

Canada     de     Jemez     («Jemez 

Creek) 399 

Canada    de    la    Buena    Vista 

(«Buena  Vista  Arroyo) 169 

Canada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 

(«Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 

Canada  de  la  Pbralta  («Peralta 

Arroyo) 437 

Canada  de  la  Questa  Colorada 

(«Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 


Page 
Ca 55 ada  de  las  Casas  («Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Canada   de   las   Contra yerbas 

( «Contrayerba  Arroyo) 262 

Canada   de   las  Marias   («Las 

Marias  Arroyo) 261 

Ca  55 ada  de  las  SandIas  («San- 

dia  Canyon) 279 

Canada  de  los  Alamos  («Alamo 

Canyon) 270 

Canada  de  los  Comanches  («Co- 
manche Creek) 160 

Canada  de  los  Vallbs  («Otowi 

Canyon). .  .* 271 

Canada  de  Santa  Cruz  («Santa 

CruzCreek) 251 

Canada   Honda   («Hondo   Can- 
yon)       415 

Caäada  Laroa 552 

Canada  Madbra  («Madera  Ar- 
royo)       130 

Ca 55 ada    Quemada    («Quemadö' 

Canyon) 436 

Canadian  River 84,561 

Qandia  («Sandia) 526 

Cangelon  (=E1  Cangelon) 515 

Cangillon  («Lower  Cangilon  set- 
tlement)        118 

Cangilon 351 

Cangilon  Creek 118 

Cangdxjn  el  Rrro  Abajo  («Lower 

Cangilon  settlement) 118 

Cangelon  bl  Rito  Arriba  («Up- 
per Cangilon  settlement) 118 

Cangilon  Mountain 118 

Canjilon  («Lower  Cangilon  set- 
tlement)         118 

Canoa  («Brady) 197 

Canöa  («Brady) 197 

Canoa  Mesa  ( «Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Canob  Mesa 101,224 

Caäon  Ancho  («Ancho  Canyon) .  287 
Canon  Apache  («Apache  Canyon)  479 
Canon    Blanco    («White    Rock 

Canyon) 102,103 

Caäon  Cabresto  («Cabresto  Can- 
yon)        175 

Canon  Capulin  («Painted  Cave 

Canyon) 422 

Canon  Chupadbro  («Chupadero 

Canyon) ; 244 

CaRon  de  Cochiti  («Cochiti  Can- 
yon)        430 
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CaSon  de  Guadalupb  (=Guada- 
lupe  Canyon) 390 

Canon  de  Guaje  (=Guaje  Can- 
yon)       266 

Canon  de  Josä  Sanchez  (=Jos6 
Sanchez  Canyon) 429 

Ca&on  de  la  Angostura  (=An- 
goßtura  Canyon) 265 

CaSon  de  la  Bolsa  (=Ka-ma 
Chinaya) 454 

CaSon  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada 
(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 

CANON     DE     LA     CüEVA     PlNTADA 

( =Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 

CANON       DE      LA     PENA      BLANCA 

(=White  Rock  Canyon) 102 

Canon  de  las  Casas  (=Cochiti 
Canyon) 430 

Canon  de  los  Apaches  (= Apache 
Canyon) 479 

Canon  de  los  Frltoles  (=Frijoles 
Canyon) 410 

Canon  de  los  Guajes  (=Guaje 
Canyon) 266 

Canon  de  San  Antonio  (=San 
Antonio  Creek) 392 

Canon  de  San  Diego  (=San  Diego 
Canyon) 393 

Canon  de  Santa  Clara  (= Santa 
Clara  Creek) 234 

Canon  de  Taos  (=Fernandez  Can- 
yon)        185 

Canon  del  Alamo  (= Alamo  Can- 
yon)        414 

Canon  del  Arroyo  Hondo  (=Ar- 
royo  Hondo  Canyon) 176 

Canon  del  Buey  (=Buey  Canyon)      281 

Canon  del  Capulin  (=Painted 
Cave  Canyon) 422 

CaSJon  del  Coye  (=Coye  Canyon)      436 

Canon  del  Diezmo  (= Water  Can- 
yon)        286 

Canon  del  Embudo  (=Embudo 
Canyon) 187 

Canon  del  Ko-ye  (=Coye  Can- 
yon)       436 

Canon  del  Medio  (=Medio  Can- 
yon)        429 

Canon  del  Mediodia  (=Mediodia 
Canyon) 431 

Canon  del  Norte  (= White  Rock 
Canyon) 102 


Page 
Canon  del  Pajarito  (=Pajarito 

Canyon) 281 

Canon  del  Rio  Grande  (= White 

Rock  Canyon) 102 

Canon  del  Rrro 413 

CaSJon  Embudo  (=Embudo  Can- 
yon)   187 

CaSon    en    el   Medio    (=Medio 

Canyon) 429 

Canon  Fernandez  (=Fernandez 

Canyon) 185 

Canon     Fernandez     de     Taos 

( = Fernandez  Canyon) 185 

Canon  Grande  del  Rio  Colo- 
rado (=Grand  Canyon  of  Colo- 
rado River) 564 

Canon  Guaje  (=Guaje Canyon)..  266 

Canon  Hondo  (=Hondo  Canyon).  415 

Canon  Largo  (=Largo  Canyon)..  114 

CANONPERALTA(=PeraltaArroyo) .  437 
Canon     Quemado     (=Quemado 

Canyon) 436 

cason  8ettlement 398 

canoncito  8ettlement 485 

CaSones  Creek ■. 121 

Canyon  de  los  Alamos  (= Alamo 

Canyon) 270 

Capilla  de  Santa  Rosa  (=Santa 

RosaChapel) 130 

Capilla  Vieja  (=01d  Chapel) 239 

Capirote  Hill 127 

Capo  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Ca-po  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Capoo  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Capulin  Canyon  (=Painted  Cave 

Canyon) 422 

Capulin  Creek 116 

Capulin  Mesa 424 

Capulin  Mountain 116 

Capulin  region 116 

Capulin  sawmill 116 

Ca8ita 145 

Casita  Vieja  (=01d  Caaita) 145 

Casttxbs  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Catriti  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Catröo  (=Caatri). 405 

C a  ypa  ( = Santa  Clara) 242 

Cebolla 114 

Cebolla  Creek 113, 128 

Cebolla  spring 177 

Cebollas  Creek 176 

Cebollita  (=Amoxunqua) 396 
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Cebollo  Creek 391 

Ceca  (=Leeca) 406 

Oerrillos  Hills 492 

Cerrillos  settlement 492 

Cerrito    de    la    Cruz    (=Cruz 

Mountain) 127 

Cerrito  de  la  Junta 347 

Cerrito      Malrats      (—Malpais 

Meea) 126 

Cerrito  Negro  (=Black  Moun- 
tain)   126 

CERRIT08  DE   LAS  TüSAS   (=«=TU8aS 

Mountains) 172 

Gerro  Abiquiu  (= Abiquiu  Moun- 
tain)        123 

Gerro  Abiquiu  (=Black  Moun- 
tains)       131 

Gerro  Atalaya  (=  Atalaya  Moun- 
tain)       350 

Gerro  Capulin 116 

Gerro  Chaco 427 

Gerro  Colorado 405 

Cbrro  Colorado  (=Red  Hill) ...      458 
Cerro  de  la  Atalaya  (= Atalaya 

Mountain) 350 

Gerro  de  la  Jara  (=Mount  Re- 

,dondo) 392 

Cerro   de   la   Laouna   (=Lake 

Peak) 348 

Cerro  de  los  Brazos  (=Loe  Bra- 

zos  Peak(s)) 111 

Cerro  de  los  Burros  (=Black 

Mountains) 131 

Cerro    de    los    Taoses    (=Los 

Taoses  Mountain) 174 

Cerro  de  San  Antonio  (=San 

Antonio  Mountain) 560 

Cerro  de  Taos  (=Taos  Peak) .. .      184 

Cerro  del  Cub alle 343 

Cerro  del  Lobo  (=Lobo  Moun- 
tain)       537 

C?  del  Lobo  (=Lobo  Mountain) . .      537 
Cerro    del    Pueblo    (=Pueblo 

Peak) 178 

Cerro     del     Zacate     Blanco 

(=BaldyPeak) 347 

Cerro  Jara  ( =Mount  Redondo) . .      392 

Cerro  Jicarilla 339 

Cerro  Jicarita  (=Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)       339 

Cerro  Jicaro   (=Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)       339 
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Cerro  Lobo  (=Lobo  Mountain). .  537 
Cerro    Montuoso     (=Montuoeo 

Mountain) 174 

Cerro  Negro  (=Black  Mountain)  126 
Cerro  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Cali- 

ente  Mountain) 161 

Cerro   Orejas   (=Orejas  Moun- 
tain)   177 

Cerro     Pedernal     (=Pedernal 

Mountain) 122 

Cerro  Pelado 407 

Cerro  Pelado  (=Bald  Hill) 427 

Cerro  Pelado  (=Bald  Mountain)  125 
Cerro  Pelado  (=Baldy  Peak). . .  347 
Cerro    Pelado     (=Mount    Re- 
dondo)   391 

Cerro   Redondo    (=Mount   Re- 
dondo)   391 

Cerro  Roman  (= Roman  Moun- 
tain)   128 

Cerro    San    Cristöbal    (=San 

Cristöbal  Mountain) 174 

Cerro     Tequbsquite     (=Black 

Mountains) 131 

Cerros  de  las  Gallinas  (=Gal- 

linas  Mountains) ."  114 

Cerros  del  Rito  (=E1  Rito  Moun- 
tains)    141 

Chama 148 

Chama  River  .  84, 94, 99, 100, 101, 107, 114 

Chamita 148 

Chamita  (=San  Juan) 215 

Chamita  ( = Yuqueyunque) 227 

Chamita  region 223 

Chamita  settlement 228 

Chamizal  Creek 191 

Chamizal  settlement 190 

Chapero  ( = Kan-a  Tshat-ehyu) . . .  414 

Chata  Mesa  (= Capulin  Mesa) 424 

Chawari  (=Tsawarii) 254 

Che  (=Pueblo  de  Sh6) 489 

CHEA(=Sia) 518 

Chia  (=Sia) 517 

Chichilli  (=Chilili) 531 

CmcHm  (=Cbililf) 531 

Chichuich  (=Pecos) 476 

Chili  (=Chililf) 531 

Craii  (=Chililf) 531 

Chili  settlement ". 154 

Chilile  (=Chilil£) 531 

Chilili  (=Cbililf) 531 

ChililI 531 
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CrauLi  ( =Cbilili  settlement) 546 

Chil-i-li  (=Chililf) 531 

Chilili  Arroyo 547 

ClHLILI   8ETTLEMENT 546 

Chilily  (=Chililf) 531 

Chimal 548 

Chimayö  (=Chimayo  settlement).  341 

Chimayo  settlement 341 

Chin-a  Ka-na  Tze-shu-m  a  (=Caja 

del  Rio) 428 

Chi'pia  (=Sandia  Mountain) 513 

Chotinuinge '  121 

Chipiwi 236 

Chiqüero 270 

CHinn  (=Chüül) 531 

ChIwhetha  (=L»leta) 528 

Chochite  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Chochiti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Christobal  (=San  Cristöbal) 486 

Christoval  (=San  Cristöbal) 486 

Chupadero  Arroyo 244 

Chupadero  Canyon 244 

Chupadero  Creek 244,364 

Chupaderos 347 

Chusca  Valley 571 

CiA(=Sia) 517 

Ci-bo-be 568 

CicE(=Sia) 518 

Cicoüa  (=Pecoa) 476 

Cicui  (=Pecoa) 476 

Cicüic  (=Pecoa) 476 

Cicuica  (=Pecoa) 476 

Cicuich  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuick  (=Pecoa) 476 

Cicüie  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuio  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuiq  (=Pecoe) 476 

Cicüiqüe  (=Pecos) 473, 475 

Cicuya  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicüyan  Indians  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicüye  (=Pecos) 476 

Cicuye  (=Pecoa) 473, 474, 476 

Cicuyo  (=Pecos) 476 

Cienega 467, 468 

Cienega  Creek  (= Arroyo  Hondo)  466 
Cienega  de  la  Cueva  (=La  Cueva 

Marsh).. 167 

Cienega  settlement $68 

ClENEGUILLA 188 

Cieneguilla  Arroyo 188 

ClENEGUILLA  MESA 571 

Cieneguilla  Mountains 571 

cleneguilla  settlement 467 
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Cile  (=Sile) 446 

Cilla  (=Sia) 518 

ClMARRON   SETTLEMENT 569 

Ciquique  (=Pecos) 476 

Circuic  (=Pecoe) 476 

CiYA(=Sia) 518 

Cla  (=Sia) 518 

Cochem  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cocheti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cocheto  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Cochilis  (=Cochiti)...; 439 

Cochit  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cochtte  (=Cocbiti) 439 

CocHTTEMi  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Co-chi-te-m^  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Cochitenos  (=Cochiti) 440 

Cochiteümi  ( =Cocbiti) 439 

Cochtti 439,440 

CocHrrf  (=Cocbiti) 440 

CocHiTi  CaSada  (=Cocbiti  Can- 
yon)   430 

Cochtti  Canyon 430 

CocHrn  Mountains 409 

Cochiti  Viejo  (=01d  Cocbiti) 432 

CocHinNps  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Cochtto  (=Cocbiti) 439 

CocHiTTi  (=Cochiti) 439 

CocmTY  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Cocluti  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Coco  (=Acoma).... 543 

Colorado  River 564 

Colorado  River  (=Red  River). .  174 

Colt  Arroyo 284 

Comanche  Creek 160 

COMANCHE   STATION 189 

Comitre 495 

Contra yerba  arroyo 262 

Cooper  (=Puaray) 524 

Coopert  (=Puaray) 524 

Coquite  (=Pecos) 476 

Corral  Arroyo 446 

Corral  de  Piedra 232 

Corral  opthb  Soldiers 202 

Corral  de  los  Soldados  (=Cor- 

ral  of  the  Soldiers) 202 

CORDOVA 186 

Costilla  Creek 559 

Costtlla  Mountains 559 

Costilla  settlement 559 

Corrales 548 

CoTCHTTA  (=Cochiti) 439 

Cotchiti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Coyam anque  («Cuyamunque) ...  333 
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P«ge 

Coyk  Canyon 436 

Coyote 100 

Coyote  Creek 99.117,128 

Coyote  settlement  and  reoion  .  117 

Creston 275 

Creston  de  Tesuqub  i  =Temique 

divide  i 465 

Cristone 114 

CrI8TONE   PVEBLO   RUIN 115 

Cruz  Mountain 127 

Crystal  Lakes 351 

Cua-ka  (=San  Marcos) 551 

Cuame  (=Sia) 1 518 

Cuapä 435 

Cua  P  Hoge  (=Santa  Fe» 460 

CUARTELES 260 

Cubero 456 

Cuchili  (==Cochiti> 439 

Cuchilla 155,198 

CUCHILLA  DB   PlEDRA   HeIGHT 267 

Cuchin  (=Cochiti) 439 

CUESTA  COLORADA  CANYON 

(=Painted  Cave  Canyon) 422 

Cueva  Pintada  ( =Painted  CaveK  423 

Cuivira  (=Quivira) 565 

Culebra  Creek 559 

Culebra  Mountains. , .  559 

Culebra  settlement 559 

Cum a  (=Red  Hill) 459 

Cundayö  Creek  (=Medio  Creek).  377 

CüNDAYÖ   SETTLEMENT 378 

Cuunsiora  (=Giusewa) 393 

Cuya  Mang  üb  (=Cuyamunque)..  333 

Cuyamanque  (=Cuyamunque) .. .  333 

Cuyammique  (=Cuyamunque) 333 

Cuy amonge  (=Cuyamunque).  ...  333 

Cuya-mun-ge  (=Cuyamunque). . .  333 

Cuyamungue  (^Cuyamunque).. .  333 

Cu-ya-mun-gue  (=Cuyamunque).  333 

Cuyamunque." 333 

Cuybira  (=Quivira) 565 

Cuyo,  Monque  (=Cuyamunque).  333 

Cu-za-ya  ( =Tajique) 533 

Cycuyo  ^=Pecoe) 476 

Deis  (=Sandia) 527 

Devil    Canyon    (= White    Rock 

Canyon ) 102 

Dirty  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).. .  117 

DlXON   8ETTLEMENT 190 

Djemez  (=Jemez) 402 

Dji'wa  (=Santo  Domingo) 449 

Doo  Lake 537 

Dog   Lake  spring 548 


Dolores 548 

Dolores  <=  Saudi* ) 527 

Domingo  (,= Santo  Domingo) 449 

Domingo  settlement 452, 495 

duende  settlement 229 

dulce  settlement 559 

Dyap-i-ge 548 

Dyi'-wa  (»Santo  Domingo). 448 

El  Cangelon 515 

El  Capirote  (=Capirote  Hill). ...  127 

El  Macho  settlement 350 

El  Paso 559 

El  Paso  dbl  Norte  (=E1  Paso). .  559 

El  Pueblo  Quemado  (=Bajada) .  471 

El  Puente  (=Mariana) 133 

El  Rrro 142,353 

El  Rrro  (=E1  Rito  settlement). . .  143 

El  Rrro  Creek 142 

El  Rrro  Colorado  (=E1  Rito  set- 
tlement)    143 

El  Rrro  Colorado  Creek  («El 

Rito  Creek) 142 

El  Rrro  Mountains 141 

El  Rrro  Plain 143 

El  Rrro- settlement 143 

El  Tuerto  («Tuerto) 549 

El  Tunque  (=Tunque) 511 

Elizabeth™  wn 176 

Elk  Mountain : 352 

El-ke-ai'  (=Sia) 517 

Elrito  Creek  (=E1  Rito  Creek). .  142 

Elrito  Plain  (=E1  Rito  Piain).  .  143 
Elrito    settlement    (=E1    Rito 

settlement) 143 

Embudo  (=Dixon  settlement) 190 

Embudo  Canyon 187 

Embudo  Canyon  mouth 189 

Embudo  Creek 190 

Embudo  Station 189 

Embudo   Viejo    (=Dixon   settle- 
ment)   190 

Emeaes  (=Jemez) 403 

Emegbs  (=Jemez) 402 

Emenes  (=Jemez) 403 

Emes  (=Jemez) 402 

Emexes  (=Jemez) 402 

Emmes  (=Jemez) 402 

Enchanted  Mbsa 545 

Escondido 378 

Escondillo 378 

Escuela     Normal     (=Spanish- 

American  Normal  School) 143 
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Espanola 232 

Espanola 101 

Espanola  ( =Espanola) 232 

Espanola  Valley 101 

Ebpiritu   Santo   Lake   (=Spirit 

Lake) 356 

ESTACA  8ETTLEMENT 205 

Estaciön    Rio    Grande    (=Rio 

Grande  Station) 322 

Estancia  settlement 535 

Euimes  (=Jemez) 403 

Fe-jiu  (=Abiquiu) 135 

Fe-jytj  (=Abiquiu) 137 

Fernandez  (=Taos) 185 

Fernandez  Canyon ^...  185 

Fernandez  Oreek 185 

Fernandez  de  Taos  (=Tao8). . .  185 
Fernandez    de    Taos    Canyon 

( = Fernandez  Canyon) 185 

Fernandez     de     Taos    TJreek 

(=Fernandez  Creek) 185 

Fe-se-re 152 

flaking-8tone  mountain 94 

Fort  Wingate 561 

Francisco   Ranches   (=Ranchoa 

de  Taos) \ .  186 

Francisco  Ranchos  (=Ranchos 

de  Taos) 186 

Fruoles  Canyon 410 

Frijoles  Canyon  Waterfall 412 

Frijoles  Creek 186 

Frijouto 413 

Galiste  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) .  482 

Galisteo 482, 483, 484, 485 

Galisteo  ( = Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Galisteo  Creek 478 

Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin 481,482 

Galisteo  settlement 485 

Gallinas 100 

Gallin as  Bad  Lands  (=Gallinas 

Mountains) 114 

Gallinas  Creek 115, 559 

Gallinas  Mountains 114 

Gallinas  settlement 115 

Gallinas,  The  (=Gallinas  Creek).  115 

Gallinero 371 

Gallisteo  ( =Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin)  482 

Gavilan  settlement 168 

Ge-e-way  ( = Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ge-e-wE  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Gemes  (=Jemez) 402 

Gemex  (=Jemez) 402 


Page 

Gemez  (=Jemez) 402 

Gioantes  ( =Buckman  Mesa) 323 

Gin-8E-ua  (=Giuaewa) 393 

Gi-pu-i  (=Gi-pu-y) 452 

Gi-pu-y 452 

Gi-pu-y  Pueblo  ruin 495 

Giusewa 393 

Gleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Glisteo  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Glorieta  Canyon 479 

Glorieta  settlement 479 

Golden    Arroyo    (=Tuerto   Ar- 

royo) 508 

Golden  Mountains 506 

Golden  settlement 507 

Gomez  (=Jemez) 402 

Government  Irrigation  Dam...  466 

Gran  Quivira  (=Quivira) 565, 566 

Gran  Quivra  (=Quivira) 566 

Grand    Canyon    op    Colorado 

River 564 

Grand  Quavira  (=Quivira) 566 

Grand  Quivira  (=Quivira) 566 

Grande  Valley 276 

Grass  Mountain 352 

guache  settlement 231 

guachepanque..  ., 233 

Guadelüpe  Canyon 390 

Guaje  Arroyo 276 

Guaje  Canyon 266 

Guaje  Creek 101 

Guajes  ( —Guaje  Canyon) 266 

Gualpi  (=Walpi) 570 

Güatitruti 405 

Guayoouia 405 

Guin-se-ua  (=Giusewa) 393 

Gulpana  (=Kipana) 550 

Gulpüi 452 

Gui-pu-y  (=Gi-pu-y) 452 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

HaäT8e  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Haatse  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Ha-a-tze 425, 426 

Ha-atze  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Hab-koo-kee-ah  ( = Acoma) 544 

Hacu  (=Acoma) • 544 

Hacuqua  (= Acoma) 544 

Ha-cu-quin  (= Acoma) 544 

Hacüs  (= Acoma) 543 

Hae-mish  (=Jemez) 401 

Hah-köo-kee-ah  (= Acoma) 544 

Hai7bata  (=Santa  Clara) 241 
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HIibA'yu  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Haiphahä  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Hak-koo-kee-ah  (=Acoma) 544 

HakVnI  (=Acoma) 544 

Ha-ku  (=Acoma) 544 

Ha-ku  Küb  (=Acoma) 544 

Ha-kus  (=Acoma) 544 

Ham-a-qua 396 

Hä-mish  (=  Jemez) 401 

Han-a-k wl  ( =Ham-a-qua) 396 

Hä-nat      Kot-yi-ti      (=Potrero 

Viejo) 431 

Hanichinä  (=Meta) 528 

Hano 37 

Hano  (=Tewa) 570 

Häqon!  (=Acoma) 544 

HA  -  WAW  -  WAH  -  LAH  -  TOO  -  WA.W 

(=Jemez) 401 

He'-mai  (=Jemez) 400 

HSmemA  (=Jemez) 400 

Hbmeos  (=  Jemez) 402 

Hemes  (=Jemez) 402, 403 

Hemes  (=Jemez) 402 

Hemeshttse  (=Jemez) 401 

He'-mb-shu-tsa  (=  Jemez) 401 

Hemez  (=Jemez) 402 

Hb'mi  (=Jemez) 401 

He-mi-ma'  (=Jemez) 400 

Hemishttz  (=  Jemez) 401 

Henex  (=Jemez) 402 

Hermes  (=Jemez) 403 

Hernes  (=Jemez) 403 

HE"-wÄ'(=Jemez) 401 

Hiem-ai  (=Jemez) 400 

Hioküö'k  (=Pecoe) 473 

Hi8Hi  (=Pueblo  Largo) 490 

HisH-i  (=Pueblo  Largo) 490 

Hobart 292 

Ho  BART '8  RANCH 292 

Hoiuri  (=Houiri) 162 

Homayo 161 

Ho-mayo  (=Homayo) 161 

Honaupabi  (=Fort  Wingate) 561 

Hondo        Arroto        (=Arroyo 

Hondo) 188 

Hondo  Canyon 415 

Hopi 561 

Horse  Canyon  ( =Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Horsb  Lake io8 

Houiri 162 

Ho-üi-ri  (=Houiri) 162 

Hoya  Apache 471 

Hoya  db  la  Piedra  Parada 495 


Page 
Hoya     del     Apache     (=Hoya 

Apache) 471 

Huash-pa  Tzen-a 453, 549 

Huerpano  (=Black  Mesa) 294 

Hwbröi  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Hyö-qua-hoon  (=PecoB) 473 

Iacona  (=Jacona) 330 

Ihamba  (=rha-mba) 310 

I  'ha-mba 310 

Ildefonso 312 

Ilde F0N80  ( =i San  Ildefonso) 305 

Ildefonzo  (= Ildefonso) 312 

Ilet  (=IsletÄ) 529 

Ipera  (=San  Läzaro) 491 

I-pe-re  (=San  Lazaro)....' 491 

IRON  8PRING8 549 

Iseta  (=Isleta) 529 

IsHT-UA  Ybn-e.„ 453,549 

Islella  (=Ialeta) 529 

I8LETA 529 

Isletabuh  (=Ißleta) 529 

I8LETAN8  (=Ieleta) 529 

IsleteSo8  (=Iflleta) 529 

Isletta  (=Isleta) 529 

Isoletta  (=Ißleta) 529 

Jacoma  (=Jacona) 330 

Jacona 330 

Jaconä  settlement 330 

Jaconita  settlement 330 

James  (=Jemez) 402 

Jamez  (=Jemez) 402 

jANo(=Tewa) 570 

Jaos  (=Taofl) 102 

Jara  Arroyo 488 

Jara  Creek 405 

Jara    Mountain    (=Mount    Re- 

dondo) 891 

Jemas  (=Jemez) 402 

Jemes  (==Jemez) ,...  402,403 

Jemesi  (=Jemez) 400 

Jemex  (=Jemez) 403 

Jemez 402 

Jemez  Chain 102 

Jemez  Creek 899 

Jemez  Mountains 105 

Jemez  Springs 394 

Jbmmes  (=Jemez) 403 

Jbmos  (=  Jemez) 403 

Jenies  (=  Jemez) 402 

Jermz  (=  Jemez) 403 

Jeures  (=  Jemez) 403 
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Jicarilla  Peak  (=Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)   339 

Jicarita  Mountain 339 

Jic artta  Peak  (»Jicarita  Moun- 
tain)   339 

Jicarrilla  Peak 341 

Jicarrita  ( =  Jicarita  Mountain) . . .  339 

Jimena  (=Galiateo  Pueblo  ruin). .  482 

John  Dunn's  Bridge 176 

John  Dünn 's  sulphür  spring..  .  177 

Jose  Sanchez  Canyon 429 

Joseph 's    Ojo    Cauente    (=Ojo 

Caliente  hot  Springs) .  164 

Jo-so-ge  (=Abiquiu) 136 

Jsleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Jüan  Quivira'  (=Quivira) 566 

JüKE-YUNQUB  (=Yuqueyunque).  227 

Jumez  (=Jemez) 403 

Junetre  (=Tajique) 533 

Junta  Orebk 196 

J yuo-tyu-te  Oj-ke  ( = San  Juan) . .  212 

Kaapö  (=Tuerto) 549 

Kacht'ya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Kah-po  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Ka-hua-i-ko  (=Laguna  Pueblo) . .  540 

Kaöpa  ( =Santa  Clara) 242 

Kai'p'a  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Kai  waika  ( = Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kaj-kai  (=San  Juan) 212 

Kaket'höa 195 

Ka-us-cha  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Kaustcha  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Ka-ma  China ya 454 

Ean-a  Tshat-8HYU 414 

Kan-A yko  ( = Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kap-hö  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Kapo 150 

Kapo  (=Tuerto) 549 

Ka'po  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Ka-po  (=Svita  Clara) 241 

Ka-po  (=Tuerto) 549 

Ka-Poo  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Kapou  (=Santa  Clara) 240 

Kapüng  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

Karaikome  (=Laguna  Pueblo). . .  540 

Katihcha  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Ka-ti8H-tya  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Ka-ttsht-ya  ( =San  Felipe) 499 

Kat-ish-tya  ( =San  Felipe) 499 

Kat-isht-ya 446, 447 

Kat-i8HT-ya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Kat-i8t-ya  (=San  Felipe) 499 


Pag« 

Ka-titya  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Katzim-a  ( =Enchanted  Mesa) 545 

Katzimo  ( =Enchanted  Mesa) 545 

KATzfMo  (=Enchanted  Mesa).  ..  .  545 

Ka-tzi'-mo  ( =Enchanted  Mesa) . . .  545 

Ka-uay-ko  ( = Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kawähykaka  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) .  540 

KawaI hkaa  (= Laguna  Pueblo) . . .  540 

KawaI k  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Ka-waik'  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Ka waika  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Ka-waikä'  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kawaikama  (=Laguna  Pueblo). .  540. 
Kawaikame  (=LÄguna  Pueblo).  .  540 
Sawaikame  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 
Kawaik'-ka-me    (»Laguna   Pue- 
blo).,   540 

Kawaikome  (=Laguna  Pueblo).  .  540 

Ka-ye  Pu  (=Pueblo  Blanco) 489 

Keguaya  (=Ke-gua-yo) 344 

Kennedy  settlement 485 

KepIta  ( = Sandia  Mountains) 513 

Ke-qua-yo 344 

K,haibha1  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

K'hapöo  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

K'ha-po'-o  (=Santa  Clara) 241 

KhIn  laqjA  (=Sandia) 526 

KrfNLiCHf  (=San  Juan) 213 

KhIn  NodÄzi    (=Bernalillo    set- 
tlement)    521 

Kiashtta 406 

Kiat8Ükwa 406 

Kiatsükwa  (=Quia-tzo-qua) 396 

KIgötsaye  (=Taos) 182 

Ki-hua  ( =Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kimen a  ( =Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin) . .  482 

K!n  KLBCHf  n!  ( =San  Juan) 213 

KIn  Klekai  NI  (= Santo  Domingo)  449 

Kfcr  Nodöz!  (=Sandia) 526 

Ki^o-a-me  ( = Santo  Domingo ) 448 

Ki'-o- wummi  ( = Santo  Domingo) . .  448 

Kipan  a 550 

Ki-pan-na  (=Kipana) 550 

Kipo  (=FortWingate) 561 

Ki-ua  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ktvomb  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kr7 wa  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kiwomi  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kf  wöMi  ( = Santo  Domingo) 448 

Kr7- wo-mi  ( = Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ko-cm-n/  (=Cochiti) 440 

Kohernak  (=Isleta) 528 

Köho'hlte  (»Taos) 182 
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Köiks  (=Laguna  Pueblo; 540 

Kom-asa-ua  Ko-tb  (=Mesa  Pri- 

eta) 416 

Kopiwäri 384 

Ko-stete  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Kö-nTB  (=Cochiti) 439 

Kötiyti  (=Cochiti) 440 

Kot-ji-ti  (==Cochiti) 439 

Kotü'ti  (=Cochiti) 440 

KoTYfcr  (=Cochiti) 440 

K'otyit1  (=01d  Cochiti) 432, 433 

Kotyiti  (=Cochiti) 440 

Kotytti  (=01d  Cochiti) 432, 433 

Ko-tyi-ti  (=Cochiti) 439 

Ko-yb  (=Coye  Canyon) 436 

Kua-kaa 466 

Kua-kaa  (=San  Marcos) 551 

Küa-kay  (=Kua-kaa) 466 

Kuapa  (=Cuapa) 435 

Kua-pa  (=Cuapa) 435 

Kuapogb  (=SantaFe). 460 

Küapogo  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Kua-p'o-o-ge  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Kuaua  (=Torreon) 522 

Kua-ua  (=Torreon) 522 

KühkweaI  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Ku-kua  (= San  Marcos).. 551 

KOtsöhXhI  ( =Rio  Grande) 101 

Kuuinge 153 

Ku  Ya-mung-ge  (=Cuyamunque)  333 

Kvishti  (=Poguate) 538 

Kwapogb  (= Santa  Fe) 460 

KwENGYAuiNGB  (=Abiquiu  Pueb- 
lo ruin) 140 

Kwibana  Mountain 551 

KwlsTYi  (=Poguate) 538 

Eyamunge  (=Cuyamunque) 333 

K'YA-NA-THLANA-KWE      (=LagUHa 

Pueblo) 540 

La  Angostura 505 

La  Angostura  (= Angostura  Can- 
yon)   265 

La  B  ajada  ( =Bajada  settlement) .  470 

La  B ajada  (=Bajada  Height) 470 

La  C an ada  (=La  Canada  settle- 
ment)   434 

La     Canada     de     los     Xemes 

(=Jemez  Creek) 3^9 

La  Canada  settlement 434 

La  Cienega 468 

La  Cubsta  town 175 

La  Cueva 406 


Page 

La  Cueva  mabsh 167 

La    Cueva    Pintada    (=Painted 

Cave) 423 

La  Cueva  region 166 

La  Cueva  town. 166 

La  Gran  Quivira  (==Quivira) 566 

La  haguna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) . . .  541 

La  Hoya 197 

La  Jara 119,267 

La  Joya  (=LaHoya) 197 

La  Pena  Blanca  (=White  Rocks).  445 

La  Puenta  (=Mariana) 133 

La  Puente  (=Mariana) 133 

La  Villa  (=»Santa  Fe) 461 

La  Villtta  settlement 206 

Ladron  es  Mountains 547 

Lagana  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lagoon  on  Lake  Peak 353 

Lagouna  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Laguna   del  Caballo   (=Horse 

Lake) 108 

Laguna  del  Espirttu   (=Spirit 

Lake) 356 

Laguna    del    Norte  '  (=Horse 

Lake) 108 

Laguna     del     Ojo     Hbdiondo 

(=Stinking  Lake) 110 

Laguna  del  Perro  (=Dog  Lake).  537 

Laguna    dbl    Sur    (»Stinking  • 

Lake) 110 

Laguna  en  el  Medio  (=Boulder 

Lake) 109 

Laguna    Hedionda    (=Stinking 

Lake) 110 

Laguna  Piedra  (=Boulder  Lake).  109 

Laguna  Pueblo 541 

Lagune  ( = Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lagunes  ( »Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Lagunians  (=Laguna  Pueblo) ....  541 

Lake  Peak 44,348 

Lamy  Canyon 479 

Lamy  settlement 480 

Largo  Canyon 114 

Las  Bocas  Canyon 469 

Las    Casas    Canada    (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Las    Casas    Canyon    (=Cochiti 

Canyon) 430 

Las  Gallinas  (=GaUinae  settle- 
ment)   115 

Las  Marias  Arroyo 261 

Las    Minas    de     Chalchihuite 

(=Turquoise  Mines) 492 
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Las  Min as  de  Turquesa  (=Tur- 

quoise  Mines) 492 

Las  Nutbita8  (=Tierra  Aman  IIa 

town) 112 

Las  Salin  as  (= Saunas) 535 

Las  Saunas  del  Manzano  (=Sa- 

linas) 535 

Las  Tienditas 267 

Las  Trampas  (=Trampas  settle- 

ment) 339 

Las  Truchas  settlembnt  (=Tru- 

chas  settlement) 339 

Las  Vegas  city 562 

Las  Vegas  hot  Springs 562 

Las  Vieja8  Mesa 114 

Layma  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Leeca 406 

Lemita  Arroyo 169 

LiA(=Sia) 518 

Little  Colorado  River 570 

Llano  del  Rito  ( =E1  Rito  Plain) .  143 
Llano  del  Rito  Colorado  (=E1 

Rito  Piain) 143 

Llano  Largo  (*=PhiUips  Mesa). .  282 

Llano  settlement 150 

Lleta  (=Isleta) 529 

Lobo  Mountain 537 

Loma  Tendida 97,230 

Lömas  de  PeRa  Blanca  (=Peöa 

Bianca  Hills) .'.  443 

Lookout  Mountain 427 

Los  Altares 445 

Lös  Angeles  (=Pecos) 477 

Los  Azupres  (=Sulphur  springB)  391 

Los  Brazos 111 

Los  Brazos  Creek 111 

Los  Brazos  Peak(s) 111 

Los  Cerrillos  (=Cerrilloe  Hills).  492 
Los  Cerrillos  (=Cerrillo8  settle- 
ment)   492 

Los  Cerros  Mountains 174 

Los  Chupaderos  (=Chupaderos) .  347 

Los  Gallegos 133 

Los  Luceros  settlement 202 

Los    Monte8    Creek    (=Arroyo 

HondoCreek) 176 

LO8    MONTES    SETTLEMENT    (=Ar- 

royo  Hondo  settlement) 177 

Los  Ojitos 353 

Los  Ojos 111 

LOS  PACHECOS  8ETTLEMENT 206 

Los  Taoses  Mountain 174 

Los  Tres  Padres 394 
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Los  Valles 106 

Los  Valles  (»The  Valles) 98 

iiower  cangilon  settlement...  118 

Lucero  Creek 179 

Luceros  settlement 184 

Lucia  Creek  (=Pefiasco  Creek)..  191 

LYDEN   STATION 200 

Madera  Arroyo f 130 

Magdalena  Mountains 562 

MAi-D&c-Kiz-NE  ( = Jemez) 402 

Mi  'ideshgIzh  (=  Jemez) 402 

Mai  DeshkIs  (=Jemez) 402 

Malpais  Mesa 126 

Mambe  ( =Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Mambo  ( =Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Manzano  ( ^Manzano  Mountains) .  531 
Manzano      Chain      (=Manzano 

Mountains) 531 

Manzano  Mountains 531 

Manzano      Range      (=Manzano 

Mountains) 531 

Mapeya  (=Sandia) 525 

Mariana  settlement 133 

Mauvaises  Terres  de  Gallinas, 

Les  ( =Gallinas  Mountains) 114 

Mecastria 406 

Medio  Canyon 429 

Medio  Creek 377 

Mediodia  Canyon 431 

Mesa  Canoa  («=Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Mesa  Capulin  ( =Capulin  Mesa) . .  424 

Mesa  Chata  ( =Capuün  Mesa) 424 

Mesa  Chino 458 

Mesa  de  la  Canoa  (=Canoe  Mesa)  224 
Mesa  de  las  Viejas  («Las  Viejas 

Mesa) 114 

Mesa  de  los  Ortizes  (=Buckman 

Mesa) 323 

Mesa  de  San  Felipe  («San  Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Mesa  de  Santa  Ana  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Mesa  del  Alamo  (=Alamo  Mesa) .  416 
Mesa  del  Cangelon  (=E1  Can- 

gelon) 515 

Mesa  del  Chino  (=Mesa  Chino) .  458 

Mesa  del  Cuervillo 329 

Mesa  del  Cueryo  (=Mesa  de  Cu- 
ervillo)   329 

Mesa  del  Pajarito   («Pajarito 

Mesa) 283 

Mesa  del  Rrro 413 
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Mesa  Encantada 139 

Mesa   Encantada   (=Enchanted 

Mesa) 545 

Mesa  Malpais  (=Malpais  Mesa)..  126 

Mesa  Negra  ( =Black  Mountain) .  126 
Mesa  of  San  Ildefonso  (= Black 

Mesa) 293 

Mesa  Pribta 288,416 

Mesa  Prieta  ( =Canoe  Mesa) 224 

Mesa  San  Miguel  (=San  Miguel 

Mesa) 425 

Mesilla  (=Black  Mesa) 293,294 

Mesita  (=BlackMesa) 293,294 

Mesita  6  Mesilla  de  San  Ilde- 
fonso (=BlackMesa) 294 

Mesita  Redonda  (=Black  Mesa) .  443 

MeSSA  DE  LA  ZlENEGUILLA   (=Ci- 

eneguilla  Mesa) 571 

Middle  Lake  (=Boulder  Lake). .  109 

MlRANDA  OrEBK 186 

Mishongnovi 562 

Mishtshya  Ko-te  (=Potrero  de 

en  el  Medio) 435 

Mivera  (=Quivira) 566 

Mo-jual-ua  (=Pueblo  Peak) 177 

Mojua-lu-na  ( =Pueblo  Peak)  —  177 

Mojual-u a  ( =Mojua-lu-na) 196 

Mojua-lu-n  a 196 

MoKi(=Hopi) 561 

Montevista 259 

Montezuma  Valley 564 

Montuoso  Mountain 174 

Moqui  (=Hopi) 561, 562 

Mo ra  Mountains 350 

Mora  Range 105 

Mora  Town., 563 

Morena  (»Elizabeth  town) 176 

Mount  Redondo 391 

Mount  Roman  («Roman  Moun- 
tain)   128 

Mount  Taylor 546 

Mountains  of  Taos  ( =»Taoe  Moun- 
tains)    175 

Muddy  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek). .  117 

Muke  (=Abiquiu) 136 

Nacimiento  Mountains 390 

Na-fhi-ap  (=Sandia) 525 

NajIad  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-fi-ap  (=Sandia) 525 

NapUt  (=Sandia) 525 

Naft'huidb  (=Sandia) 525 

Nafihun  (=Sandia) 525 


Page 

Nagel  Mountain 553 

Na-im-bai  (=Xamb6  Pueblo) 359 

Na-imbe  («Nambe*  Pueblo) 359 

Na-im-be  (=Nambe*  Pueblo) 359 

Na-i-mbi  (=Namb£  Pueblo) 359 

Namba  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Nambb  (==Namb6  Pueblo) 359, 360 

Nambe  (=Namb6  Pueblo). . .  37, 358, 360 

Nambe  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Nambe  Creek  (»Pojoaque  Creek).  301 

Nambe  Falls 346 

Nambe  Mountains 353 

Nambe  Pueblo  (=Nambe*  Pueblo)  360 

Nambe  Pueblo 360 

Nambb  settlement 368 

N ambbe  ( =Namb6  Pueblo) 359 

Nambi  (=Nambe*  Pueblo) 359 

Namburuap  ( =Namb6  Pueblo). . .  359 

Nami  Te  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Nammö'löna  (=Namb£  Pueblo). .  359 

Nampe  (=Namb6  Pueblo) 358 

Napetha  (=Sandia) 525 

Napeya  (=Sandia) 525 

NÄ'pfe'ta  (=Sandia) 525 

Naphi'at  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-pMp  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-pi-hah  (=Sandia) 525 

Na-si-ap  (=Sandia) 525 

NäsLsItqe  ( =Puerco  River) 638 

Nätqöho  (=Isleta) 529 

Navaho  Canyon 120 

navaho  8pring 118 

Navaho  trail 107 

Navakwi 280 

Navawi  (=Navakwi) 280 

Navidad    de    Nuestra    Senora 

( =Chililf ) 531 

Negro  Mesa  (= Black  Mountain).  126 
Negro  Mountain  (=Black  Moun- 
tain)   126 

Nine  milb  Spring 238 

No  AgüA  8ETTLEMENT 173 

No-CUM-TZIL-E-TA 406 

Nöda'a  Bitq6  (=San  Juan  River).  560 
No-kyun-tse-le-ta'     (=No-cum- 

tzü-e-ta) 406 

Nomb'b  (=Nambe*  Pueblo) 359 

No-NYI8H/-X-GI/ 393 

North  Lake  (=Horse  Lake) 108 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 

de  Pojuaque  ( =Pojoaque) 335 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Assump- 

bion  de  Zia  (=Sia) 518, 519 
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N.    S.   DB   LA  A88UN8CION   DB   ZlA 

(=Sia) .# 518,519 

N.    S.    DE    LA   AsUMPCION    DE    ZlA 

(=Sia) 518,519 

NüESTRA  SENORA  DE  LA  ASUNCION 

(=Sia) 519 

NUESTRA  SENORA  DB  IX>8  ANGEA8 

de  Pecos  (=Peco8) 476, 477 

N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos 
( =Pecoe) 476, 477 

NüESTRA  SENORA  DB  LOS  ANGELES 

de  Porciuncula  ( =Pecos) 477 

N.  S.  de  los  Angeles  de  Tecos 
(=Pecos) - 476, 477 

NUE8TRA  SENORA  DE  LOS  DOLORES 

de  Sandia  (=Sandia) 527 

N.  S.  de  los  Dolores  db  Sandia 

(=Sandia)...., 526,527 

nüestra  senora  de  los  dolore8 

t    San    Antonio    de    Sandia 

(=Sandia) 527 

NUESTRA   SENORA  DE   L08   REME- 

dios  de   Galisteo   (=Galisteo 
Pueblo  ruin) 482 

NüESTRA       SENORA       DB       PECOS 

(=Pecos) 476,477 

N.  Senora  de  Pecos  (=Pecos).  476, 477 
NüESTRA   Senora   de   Portiun- 

CULA  DE  LOS  ANGELBS  DE  PBC08 

(=Pecoe) 476,477 

Nümi  (=Nambe*  Pueblo). 359 

Nutrias 100 

Nutrias  CrebkJ 113 

Nutrias  River -*---      113 

Oa-tish-tte  ( =San  Felipe) 499 

Ocm  (=San  Juan) 212 

Oga  FHogb  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Og-a-p'o-gb  (=Santa  Fe) 460 

Ohke  (=San  Juan) 212 

Ohqub  (= San  Juan) 212 

Ohuaqüi  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Ohuqui  (=Pojoaqui) 334 

Ojana 553 

0-ja-na  (=Ojana) 553 

O-jan-a  (=Ojana) 553 

Oj-kb  (=San  Juan) 212 

Ojo  Calientb  Creek 159 

Ojo  Calientb  db  Jemez  (=Jemez 

springB) 394 

Ojo  Calibnte  db  ^agosa  (=Pa- 

goea  hot  springB) 564 

Ojo  Calibnte  hot  springe 164 

Ojo  Calibnte  Mountain 161 


Page 

Ojo  Calibnte  region 165 

Ojo  Caliente  town 166 

Ojo  Chamwo  (=Ojo  Chamizo)...  403 

Ojo  Chamizo 403 

Ojo  de  Azufre  (=Sulphur  spring)  186 
Ojo   de   la   Cebolla   (=Cebolia 

spring) 177 

Ojo  db  la  Jara 405 

Ojo  de  los  Vallejos  (=Ballejos 

Spring) 202 

Ojo  del  Borrego 404 

Ojo  del  Oso  ( =Oso  spring) 404 

Ojo  del  Oso  (=Fort  Wingate) ...  561 
Ojo  del  Pajaro  (=Tequeequite 

spring) 132 

Ojo  Navaho  (=Navaho  spring)..  118 

Ojo  San  Marcos 552 

Ojo  Tequbsquite  (=Tequesquite 

spring) 132 

Ojo  Zarco  Creek 190 

Ojo  Zarco  settlement 190 

Ojo  Zarco  Springs 190 

O-Jo-QUE  ( = San  Ildefonso) 304 

Ojos  Caubnte8  de  Las  Vegas 

(=Las  Vegas  hot  Springs) 562 

Ojos  de  San  Antonio  (=San  An- 
tonio springB) : . .  407 

Ojos   de    San    Diego    (= Jemez 

springB) 394 

Oj-potRE-gb    (=Abiquiu    Pueblo 

ruin) 139 

Oj-qub(= San  Juan) 212 

Ojuaque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Okana  (=Ojana) 553 

O-KU-wA-Ri  (=Sia) 517 

Old  Casita 145 

Old  Castle '. 194 

Old  Chapbl 239 

Old  Chuju  (=Cbililf) 531 

Old  Cochtti 432 

Old  Embudo  (=Dixon  settlement)  190 

Old  Isleta 553 

Old  Kapo 247 

Old  Nambb 381 

Old   Pueblo   op  Cochtti  (=01d 

Cocbiti) 432 

Old  Santa  Ana 516 

Old  Servuxeta 173 

OdTYi-n  (=Cochiti) 440 

O-PO-QUE  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Oraibi 563 

Oraivi  (=Oraibi) 563 

Orbjas  Mountain 177 
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0*ke  (=San  Juan) 212 

Orphan  Mountain  (= Black  Mesa)  293 

Ortiz  Mountains .•-..  505,506 

ortiz  8ettlembnt 495 

08HT-YAL-A 397 

Oso  Orebk 152,447 

Oso  SPRING * 404 

Ost-yal-a-kwa  (=Osht-yal-a) 397 

Otowi 271 

Otowi  Canyon 271 

Otowi  Mbsa 271 

Otowo  (=Otowi) 271 

Otto 557 

Our  Lady  of  Sobrow  and  Saint 

Anthony  op  S  andi  a  ( = Sandia) .  527 
Our  Lady  op  Sorrows  and  Saint 

Anthony  op  Sandia  (= Sandia).  527 

Ox  Canyon  (=Buey  Canyon) 281 

Paaco  (=San  Pablo) 508 

Paako  (=San  Pablo) 508 

Pa-a-ko  (=San  Pablo) 508 

PX-cuiD-A  (=Pecoe) 474 

Paboo  (=Pecoe) 475 

Pae-qo  (=Pecoe) 475 

Paequiu  (=Pecofl) 474 

Pab-quiua-la  (=Pecos) 474 

Paeyoo/ona  (=Pecoe) 475 

Paonati  (=Poguate) 539 

Paoo  (=Pecoe) 475 

Pagos  (=Pecos) 476 

Paoosa  HOT  SPRINGS 564 

Paguatb  (=Poguate) 539 

PA'HLAf  (=Cochiti) 439 

Pahuata  (=Poguate) 539 

Pahuatb  (=Poguate) 539 

P,AHWiA<HiiAp(=SanIldefon8o)..  304 

PähwIma  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 539 

Painted  Cave 423 

Painted  Cavb  Canyon 422 

Pajartto  (=T8hirege) 283 

Pajarito  Canyon 101, 281 

Pajarito  HILL 248 

Pajarito  Mbsa 283 

Pajarito  Park 260 

Pajarito  Station 262 

Pajaro  Pento  (=Tshirege) 282,283 

Pajoaque  ( =Pojoaque) 335 

Pajuagnb  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pajuaqub  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pajuatb  (=Poguate) 539 

Päkabalüyü  (=San  Juan) 212 

Pakü'Paäai  (=San  Juan) 212 


Page 

PakuqhalaI  (=San  Juan) 212 

Pä'l-äb  (=Cochiti) 439 

Paloduro  Arroyo 446 

Panchuelo  Creek 379 

Pant-häm-ba  ( =San  Criatöbal ) . . .  486 

Paola  (=Puaray) 524 

Päqu  (=San  Pablo) 508 

P'a-qu-lah  (=Pecoe) 474 

P'a-qu-lah  (=Peco8) 474 

Paray  (=Puaray) 523 

Pabkview 111 

Paso  de  Taos  (=Taos  Pass) 185 

P'asuiap  (=Pojoaque) 335 

Pasuqub  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Patoqua 397 

P'ätu'ak  (=San  Felipe) 498 

P'a-tyu-la  (=Pecoe) 474 

Pauray  (=Puaray) 523 

Pawha'hlita  (=San  Ildefonao). . .  304 

Pawikpa 563 

Pa-yo-go-na  (=Pecoe) 475 

Payoqona  (=Pecos) 475 

Payuaque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Payumbu 252 

Payupki  (=Sandia) 526 

Pe-a-go  (=Pecoa) 475 

Peahko  (=Pecos) 475 

Pe-a-hu-ni  (=Pecos) 475 

Peak  op  Bernal 547 

Peako  (=San  Pablo) 508 

Pe-a-ko  (=Pecos) 475 

Pb-a-ku  (=Pecos) 475 

PV-a-ku'  (=Pecoe) 475 

PeakünI  (=Pecoe) 475 

PbakünImi  (=«Pecos) 475 

Pe'-bu-li-k  wa  ( =Pem-bul-e-qua) .  406 

Pbcari  (=Picurifl) 193 

Pecas  (=Pecos) 476 

Pbccos  (=Pecos) 476 

PEco(=Pecos) 476 

Pecora  (=Picuris) 193 

Pecos 475,476 

Pecos  B  aldy 354 

Pecos  River 472 

Pecos  settlbment 553 

Pecucio  (=Picuris) 193 

Pecucis  (=Picuria) 193 

Pe-cuil-a-gui 406 

Pbcuri  (=Picuris) 193 

Pecuries  (=Picuri8) 193 

Pecuris  (=Picuris) 193 

Pbdernal 537 
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Pedernal  Mountain 121, 122 

Pedernal      Peak      (=Pedernal 

Mountain) 122 

Pegöa  (=Pecos) 476 

Peici  (=Pecos) 476 

Peicis  (=Pecos) 476 

Peicj  (=Pecos) 476 

Pejodque  (=Pojoaque) 334 

Pe-ko  (=Pecos) 475 

Peku  (=Pecos) 473 

Pe-ku8h  (=Pecos) 474 

Pe'-kwil-i-gi-i'  ( =Pe-cuil-a-gui) . .  406 

Pe^kwilitä'  (=Picuris) 192 

Pelado  Mountain  (=Bald  Moun- 
tain)   125 

Pelado  Mountain  (=Mount  Re- 

dondo) 391 

Pem-bul-e-qua 406 

Pena  Blanca 445 

Pena  Blanca  Hills 443 

Pena  Blanca  settlement 472 

Pena  Colorada  (=Red  Rock) ...  398 
Pen  äs  N  eoras  (=Penas  Negras 

Pueblo) 479 

Penas  Negras  Pueblo 479 

Penasco  Creek 191 

pbna8co  settlement 196 

Penasco  Valley 191 

Penol  (=Acoma) 545 

Penoles  (=Acoma) 545 

Perage 263 

Pe-ra-ge  (=Perage) 263 

Peralta  Arroyo 437 

Peralta  Canyon  (= Peralta  Ar- 
royo)   437 

Pesede-uinge 152 

Pbtaca 157 

Petaca  Creek 158 

Phillips  Mesa 282 

Pho-jiu  Uing-ge 200, 204, 205 

Phojuange  (=Pojoaque) 335 

P'Ho-juo-ge  (=San  Ildefonao) ...  304 

P'ho-se  (=Poseuingge) 165 

P'ho-zuang-ge  (=Pojoaque).. 335 

Pia  ( =Sia) 518 

Pic  Pedernal  (= Pedernal  Moun- 
tain)   123 

PiCARi8  (=Picuris) 193 

Piccuries  (=Picuris) 193 

PicoRi8  (=Picuris) 193 

P1CTORI8  (=Picurifl) 193 

Picuni  (=Picuris) 193 

Picuri  (=Picuris) 193 


Page 

Picuria  (=Picurifl) 193 

PicuRiES  (=Picuris) 192,193 

Picuris.....*. 193 

PicuRis  Creek  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 

PicuRis  Mountains 194 

Picuris  River  ( =Pueblo  Creek) . .  191 

Picux  (=Picuris) 193 

Piecis  (=Pecos) 476 

Piedra  Canyon  (=Piedra  Creek) .  265 

Piedra  Creek 265 

Pike's  Peak 563 

Pikuri'a  (=Hcurifl) 193 

Pine8  CaSada  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

Pines  Canyon  (=Cochiti  Canyon)  430 

PlN  ES  SETTLEMENT 431 

Ping-ul-tha  (=Picuris) 192 

Pinuälta  (=Picuria). 192 

Pioge  (=Pio-ge) 203 

Pio-ge 203 

Pio-go 390 

Pf-sis-BAi-YA  (= Colorado  River). .  564 
Place  op  Potsherds  (=Tash-ka- 

tze) 442 

Placer  Mountains 553 

Placita  de  los  Lüceros  (=Lu- 

ceros  settlement) t 184 

Placita  Larga 232 

Placita  Rio  Chama 148 

Placita  Rio  Chama  (=Rio  Chama 

settlement) 150 

Plateau  enchant£  (=Enchanted 

Mesa) 545 

Plaza  Colorada 134 

Plazita  Alcalde  (=Alcade  settle- 
ment)   206 

Plazita  de  los  Luceros  (= Lu- 
ceros settlement) 184 

Plazita  San  Lorenzo  (=San  Lo- 

renzo  settlement) 129 

Poala  (=Puaray) 523 

Poalas  (=Puaray) 524 

Popuaque  ( =Pojoaque) 334 

Pogodque  ( =Pojoaque) 334 

Pogouatb  (=Poguate) 539 

Poguaqub  (=Poguate) 539 

Poguate 538 

Poguate  (=Poguate) 539 

Pohanti  (=Poguate) 539 

Po-hua-gai  ( = San  Ildefonso) 304 

Pohuaque  ( =Pojoaque) 335 

Poihuge  (=Pho-jiu  Uing-ge) . . .  200, 204 

Poihuuinge 157, 204 

Pojake  (=Pojoaque) 335 
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Pojanque  ( «Pojoaque) 335 

Pojanquiti  ( «Pojoaque) 335 

Pojaugüe  (=Pojoaque) 334 

^ojnati  («Poguate) 539 

Pojoague  ( «Pojoaque) 335 

Pojoaque  Creek 101, 301 

Pojoaquito 336 

Pojodque  («Pojoaque) 334 

Pojouqub  («Pojoaque) . 335 

Pojuague  («Pojoaque) 335 

Pojuaque  («Poguate) 539 

Pojuaque  («Pojoaque) 334, 335 

Pojuatb  («Poguate) 539 

Pojüato  («Poguate) 539 

Po-jüo-ge  ( «San  Ildefonso) 304 

Po'kwoidb  (=8an  Ildefonso) 304 

Polvadera  Creek 121 

polvadera  8ettlement 258 

Po-nyi  Num-bü 354 

P'o-nyi  Pa-kuen 170 

Po-o-ge  («Santa  Fe) 459 

Poo-joge  ( = San  I ldefonso) 304 

Poquate  (=Poguate) 539 

Po-se  («Poeeuingge) 165 

PosEGE  («Poeeuingge) 165 

Poseuinge  ( «Poeeuingge) 165 

Pose  Uingge  («Poeeuingge). . . .  165 

Po8Euingge 165 

Posb-uino-ge  («Poeeuingge) .  165 

Posonwü  («Pojoaque) 335 

Posos  Valley 264 

Posöwe  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Po-suan-gai  («Pojoaque) 335 

Potre 407 

Potrero 259 

Potrero,  The  («Potrero  Viejo) . .  431 
Potrero      Capulin      («Capulin 

Meea) 424 

Potrero  Chato  ( «Capulin  Meea).  424 

Potrero  Chiato  (=Capulin  Mesa)  424 

Potrero  de  en  el  Medio 435 

Potrero  de  la  Caäada  Quemada 

(«Quemada  Meea) 437 

Potrero  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada.  454 

Potrero  de  las  Casas 424 

Potrero  de  las  Vacas  («Vacae 

Meea) 416 

Potrero  de  los  Idolos  (=Shkor-e 

Ka  uaeh) 427 

Potrero  de  San  Miguel  («San 

Miguel  Meea) 425 

Potrero    del   Alamo    (=Alamo 

416 
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Potrero  del  Capulin  (=Capulin 

Meea) 424 

Potrero  Largo 427 

Potrero   Quemado   («Quemada 

Meea) 437 

Potrero    San    Miguel    («San 

Miguel  Meea) 425 

Potrero  Viejo.  . ..: 431 

Potzua-ge  ( «Pojoaque) 335 

Po-tzu-yb  («Otowi) 271 

Poujuaque  («Pojoaque) 335 

Povate  («Poguate) 539 

Po vuate  («Poguate) 539 

Powhoge  (=San  Ildefonso) 304 

Poxuärj  (= Pojoaque) 335 

Poze  ( =Potre) 407 

Po-zu an-ge  ( =Pojoaque) 335 

Pozuang-ge  ( =Pojoaque) 335 

P'o-zuang-ge  ( «Pojoaque ) 335 

Pozuaque  («Pojoaque) 334 

PrADO  8ETTLEMENT 184 

Projoaque  ( =Pojoaque ) 334 

Provate  (=Poguate) 539 

Pruara  («Puaray) 524 

Puala  («Puaray) 523 

Puala  («Puaray) 523 

Pualas  («Puaray) 523 

Puara  («Puaray) 524 

Puarai  («Puaray) 523 

Puaray 523 

Puar-ay  («Puaray) 524 

Puary  («Puaray) 523 

Puebla 257 

Puebltto  sbttlement 226 

Pueblo  Blanco 489 

Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio  («Caja  del 

Rio) 429 

Pueblo  Colorado 488 

Pueblo  Creek 178, 191 

Pueblo  de  los  Leones  de  Pie- 
dra ( «Stone  Lione  Pueblo) 418 

Pueblo  de  Sh6 489 

Pueblo  de  Tunque  («Tunque). .  511 

Pueblo  del  Encierro 442 

Pueblo  del  Pajarito  (=Tehirege)  283 

Pueblo  del  Pajaro  (=Tehirege) .  283 

Pueblo  Largo 490 

Pueblo  op  the  Bird  ( «Tsbirege) .  283 

Pueblo  op  the  Stone  Lions 418 

Pueblo  Peak 178 

Pueblo  Quemado  («Bajada).  ...  471 

Pueblo  River  («Pueblo  Creek).  191 

Pueblo  Viejo  («Old  Cochiti). . . .  432 
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PüBBLO    VlEJO       CAJA      DEL      RlO 

(=CajadelRio) 429 

PüEBLO   VlEJO     DE      SANTA     ANA 

(=01d  Santa  Ana) 516 

PüEBLO    VlEJO    DEL    RlTO    DE    L08 

Frijole8  (=Tyuonyi) 412 

Pueblo  Viejo  Frijouto 413 

Puerco  Creek.  . .  * 538 

Puerco  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek) .  117 

Puerco  River 538 

Püiye  (=Puye) 237 

Pujuaque  (=Poguate) 539 

Punames 518 

Pü'nyi    Chätya    (=San    Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Puray  (=Puaray) 523 

Puruai  (=Puaray) 523 

Puruay  (=Puaray) 524 

Pü8ü aque  ( =Puye)  ( = Pojoaque) .  334 

Puye 237 

Pxjye 236, 237 

Pu-ye  (=Puye) 237 

Q'ash-tre-tye  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Qicinzigu a  ( =Giusewa) 393 

Qnivira  (=Quivira) 566 

Qubira  (=Quivira) 565 

"Quebec    of   the    SouTHWE8T,, 

(=Acoma) 544 

Quebira  (=Quivira) 565 

Queesche  (=Poguate) 538 

Quehada  Mesa 437, 455 

Quemado  Canyon 436 

Quemado  Canyon  Mesa  (=Que- 

mada  Mesa) 437 

"Queres  GiBRALTAR,,(=Acoma).  544 

Que  Vira  (=Quivira) 565 

Quia-shi-dshi  (=Kiashita) 406 

Quia-tzo-qua 396 

Quta-tzo-qua  ( = Kiatsukwa) 406 

Quicinzigua  (=Giusewa) 393 

Qüi'-me  (=Cocbiti) 439 

Quinira  (=Quivira) 566 

Quipana  (=Kipana) 550 

Quiriba  (=Quivira) 565 

Quiuira  (=Quivira) 565 

Quiuiriens  (=Quivira) 565 

Qui-umzi-qua  ( =Giusewa) 393 

Quivera  (=Quivira) 566 

Quivica  (=Quivira) 566 

Quivina  (=Quivira) 566 

QurviRA 565 

QuiviRfi  (=Quivira) 566 
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Quivirans  (=Quivira) 566 

Quiyirenses  (=Quivira) 566 

QvmRA  (=Quivira) 565 

Ramaya  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Ranches  (=Rancho8  de  Taoß) 186 

Ranches  de  Taos  (=Ranchos  de 

Taos) 186 

Ranches  of  Taos  (=Ranchoa  de 

Taos) 186 

Ranchtto  Arroyo 250 

Rancbtto  settlement 250 

RaNCHTTOS   DEL  COYOTE 171 

Ranchos 312 

Ranchos  ( =Ranchos  de  Taos) 186 

Ranchos  de  Francisco  (= Ran- 
chos de  Taos) 186 

Ranchos      de      San      Antonio 

( = Ranchos) 3 12 

Ranchos  de  Taos 186 

Ranchos  of  Taos  (=Ranchoe  de 

Taos) 186 

Range  of  the  Valles  (=Jemez 

Mountains) 105 

Rät-je  Kama  Tse-shu-ma  (=Ha- 

a-tze) 426 

RX-tya  (=Ha-a-tze) 426 

Rätye  ( = San  Miguel  Mountains) .  421 

Real  de  Dolores 548 

Real  de  San  Francisco  (=Golden 

settlement) 507 

Red  Hill 458 

Red  River 174 

Red  River  town 175 

Red  Rock 398 

Region  de  la  Cueva  (=La  Cueva 

region) 166 

Region  de  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo 

Caliente  region) 165 

Region    de    Tierra    Amarilla 

(=Tierra  Amarilla  region) 112 

Rejion   Capulin   (=Capulin    re- 
gion)    116 

Rejion    de    las    Tres    Piedras 

( =Tres  Piedras  settlement) 174 

Riachuelo 125 

Rincon 355 

Rincon  del  Pueblo 278 

Rinconada 189 

Rio  .Arkansas  (= Arkansas  River)  563 
Rio   Bravo   del  Norte   (=Rio 

Grande) 288 

Rio  Chama  ( =Chama  River) 100 
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Rio  Chama  settlement 150 

Rio  Chiquito • 343 

Rio  Chiquito  settlement 355 

Rio  Chupadero. 386 

Rio  Colorado  (=Red  River). ...  174 

Rio  Colorado  ( = Colorado  River) .  564 
Rio  Colorado  Chiquito  (=Little 

Colorado  River) 570 

Rio  Coyote  (=Coyote  Creek).  ...  117 

Rio  Cundayö  (=Medio  Creek) ...  377 

Rio  de  Chama  (= Chama  River). .  100 

Rio  de  Cundayö  (=Medio  Creek)  377 

Rio  de  en  Medio 368 

Rio  de  en  Medio  ( =Medio  Creek) .  377 

Rio  de  Jemez  (=Jemez  Creek).. .  399 
Rio  de  las  Gallinas  (=Gallinas 

Creek) 115 

Rio  de  las  Trampas  (=Trampas 

Creek) 190 

Rio  de  los  Frijoles 352 

Rio  de  Nambb  (=Pojoaque  Creek)  301 
Rio  de  Nuestra  Sbnora  de  Gua- 

dalupb      (=Guadalupe      Can- 

yon) 390 

Rio  de  Pecos  (=Pecoe  River) . . .  472 

Rio  de  Picuris  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 
Rio    de    Pojoaque    (=Pojoaque 

Creek) 301 

Rio  de  San  Antonio  (=San  An- 
tonio Creek) 392 

Rio  de  San  Diego  (=San  Diego 

Canyon) 393 

Rio   de    San   Jose   (=San  Jose 

River) 538 

Rio   de    San   Pedro   (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

Rio   de   Santa  Fe   (= Santa  Fe 

Creek) 464 

Rio  de  Taos  (=Pueblo  Creek).. .  179 
Rio     de     Tesuque     (=Tesuque 

Creek) 386 

Rio     del    Embudo     (=Embudo 

Creek) 190 

Rio  del  Norte  (=Rio Grande).  .  101 
Rio    del   Ojo    Caliente    (=Ojo 

Caliente  Creek) 159 

Rio    del    Penasco     (=Penasco 

Creek) 191 

Rio      del     Pueblo      (=Pueblo 

Creek) 179,191 

Rio  del  Toro  (=Toro  Creek) 351 

Rio  El  Toro  (=Toro  Creek) 351 

Rio  Embudo  (=Embudo  Creek)..  190 


Page 
Rio  en  el  Medio  (=Rio  de  en 

Medio) 368 

Rio  Gallinas  (=Gallinas  Creek).  560 

Rio  Gallo  (=San  Jose  Creek). ...  538 

Rio  Grande 84, 95, 99, 100, 101, 107 

Rio  Grande  de  Taos  (Rio  Grande 

of  Taos  Creek) 185 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (=Rio 

Grande) ; . .  101 

Rio  Grande  of  Taos  Creek 185 

Rio  Grande  Station 322 

Rio  La  Vao  (= Vao  Creek) 351 

Rio  LucfA  ( = Penasco  Creek )..:..  191 

Rio  Medio  (=Medio  Creek) 377 

Rio  Nutritas  («Tierra  Amarilla 

Creek) 112 

Rio  Ojo  Caliente  (=Ojo  Caliente 

Creek) 159 

Rio  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) 152 

Rio  Oso  (=Rito  Oso) 352 

Rio  Panchuelo 353, 379 

Rio  Pecos  ( =Pecos  River) 472 

Rio  Puerco  (= Coyote  Creek) 117 

Rio  Puerco  (= Puerco  River) 538 

Rio  Salado  (=Salt  Creek) 516 

Rio  Salin as  (=Coyote  Creek) 117 

Rio  San  Jose  (=San  Jose  River).  538 

Rio  San  Juan  (=San  Juan  River).  560 
Rrro    Cangilon    (=C  a  n  g  i  1  o  n 

Creek).. 118 

Rrro  Canones 121 

Rrro  Capulin  (=Capulin  Creek)..  116 

Rrro  Cebolla  (=Cebolla  Creek)..  113 

Rrro  Cebollas  (=Cebollas  Creek).  176 
Rrro       Chamizal       (=Chamizal 

Creek) 191 

Rrro  Colorado  (=Red  River)...  174 

Rrro  de  Jemez  (=  Jemez  Creek)..  399 

Rrro  de  la  Jara  (=Jara  Creek).  405 

Rito  de  la  Junta  (= Junta  Creek).  196 
Rrro  de  las  Cebollas  (= Cebollas 

Creek) 176 

Rrro  de  las  Nutrias  (=Nutrias 

Creek) 113 

Rrro  de  las  Truchas  (=Trucnas 

Creek) 198 

Rrro    de    las    Tusas    (=Petaca 

Creek) 158 

Rrro  de  los  Brazos  (=Los  Brazos 

Creek) 111 

Rrro  de  los  Frijoles 96 

Rrro  de  los  Frijoles  (=Rio  de  los 

Frijoles) 352 
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Rrro  de  los  Frijoles  (=Frijolee 

Canyon) 410 

Rrro  db  lös  Frijoles  («Frijoles 

Creek) 186 

Rrro  de  los  Lucbbos  (=Lucero 

Creek) 179 

Rrro  de  San  Cristöbal  (=San 

Criatöbal  Creek) 176 

Rrro  de  Santa  Clara  (»Santa 

Clara  Creek) 234 

Rrro  de  PicuRis  (=Pueblo  Creek) .  191 

Rrro  de  Taos  (=Pueblo  Creek)..  179 
Rrro     de     Taos     (=Fernandez 

Creek) 185 

Rrro  de  Tierra  Amarilla  (=Ti- 

erra  Amarilla  Creek) 112 

Rrro  del  Bravo 288 

Rrro     del    Cebolla    (=*Cebolla 

Creek) 390 

Rrro  del  Ojo  Zarco  (=Ojo  Zarco 

Creek) 191 

Rrro    del    Pena8co    (=Penasco 

Creek) '  191 

RlTO       DEL       PUEBLO       (=Pueblo 

Creek) 179,191 

Rrro  del  Vallbctto  («Vallecito 

Creek) 399 

Rrro  Embudo  (=Embudo  Creek) .  190 
Rrro    Fernandbz    (=Fernandez 

Creek) 185 

Rrro  Fernandez  de  Taos  (=Fer- 

nandez  Creek) 185 

Rrro  Frijoles  (=Frijoles  Creek).  186 

Rrro  LuciA  (=Penaeco  Creek) —  191 
Rrro  Ojo  Caltente  (=Ojo  Caliente 

Creek) 159 

Rrro  Oso 352 

Rrro  Oso  (=Oso  Creek) 152 

Rrro  Petaca  (=Petaca  Creek).  ..  158 

Rrro  Plain  (=E1  Rito  Piain) 143 

Rrro  Polvadera 121 

Rrro  Servilleta  (=Petaca  Creek)  158 
Rito  settlbment  (=E1  Rito  set- 

tlement) 143 

Rito  Sierra 120 

Rrro       Vallecito       (=Vallecito 

Creek) 158 

Rrro  Yeso 120 

R omän  Mountain 128 

ROSARIO  SETTLEMENT 494 

Round  Mesa  (=Black  Me«a) 293 

Round  Mountain  (=Black  Mesa)  293 
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Sacoma  (=Jacona) 330 

Sacona  (=Jacona) .....: 330 

Sacred  Fire  Mountain  (=Black 

Mesa) 293,297 

Saguna  (=Laguna  PueT>lo) 541 

Sai'-a-kwa  (=Sia) 517 

SAf  behoghan  (=San  Felipe) 504 

Saihuge  (=Sä-Jiu  Uing-ge) 200 

ST.  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

St.  Bartholomew  (=Cochiti) 440 

ST.  Clara  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

St.  Dies  (=Sandia) 527 

ST  Domingo  (=Santo  Domingo).  .  449 
Saint    Domingo     (= Santo     Do- 
mingo)    449 

St.  Este  van  (=Acoma) 545 

ST  Estevan  Acoma  (=Acoma).  543,544 

St.  Estevan  Queres  (=Acoma).  544 

St.  Francis  (=Namb6  Pueblo).. .  360 

St  Hieronimo  (=Taoe) 182 

Saint-Jean  de  Chevaliers  (=San 

Juan) 213 

ST  Jerome  (=Taos) 182 

ST  Jeronimo  (=Taoß) 182 

St.  Johns  (=San  Juan) 213 

ST  Josep  (=Patoqua) 398 

St.  Joseph  (=Patoqua) 398 

St.  Lawrence  (=Picuris) 193 

ST  Lazarus  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

St.  Marco  (=San  Marcos) 551 

St  Maria  (=Galisteo  Pueblo  ruin).  482 

Saint  Peter's  Dome 427 

St.  Philip  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Philippe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Philips  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Phillipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

St.  Phillippe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Sat'-o-kwÄ  (=Sia) 517 

SÄ-JIU  UlNG-GE 200 

SÄ-ke-yu  ( =Tsankawi) 274 

Sabona  (=Jacona) 330 

Salado  Creek  (=Salt  Creek) ....  516 

Saunas  Creek  (=Coyote  Creek).  117 

Salin as  Lakes  or  District 535 

Saunes  (=Salinas) 535, 536 

Salines  op  the  Manzano  (=Sali- 

nas) 535 

Salt  Creek 516 

Salt  Lagunes  op  the  Manzano 

(=Salinas) 535 

Salt   Lakes    of   the    Manzano 

(=Salinas) 535 
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Salt  Marshbs  («Salinas) 535 

Salto     de     Aqua    de     Nambb 

(=Nambe  Falls) 346 

Salto  de  Aqua  del  Rrro  de  los 

Fbltolbs  (»Frijoles  Waterfall)..  412 

Sam-nI-i  («Picnris) 192 

Sam-nan  (=Rcuris) 192 

San    Agustin    del   Isleta 

(=Ieleta) 529,530 

San    Aldefonso    (=San    Ilde- 

fonao) 306 

San  Antonio  Canton  (=San  An- 
tonio Creek) 392- 

San  Antonio  Creek 392 

San     Antonio    de    la     Isleta 

(«Isleta) 529,530 

San  Antonio  Mountain 560 

San  Antonio  Peak  (=San  An- 
tonio Mountain) 560 

San  Antonio  Peak 44 

San  Antonio  Springs 407 

San  Antonio  Valley 391 

San    Augustin    de    la    Isleta 

(=Ialeta) 529,530 

San      Augustin      del      Isleta 

(=Ialeta) 529,530 

San  Bartolome  (=Puaray) 524 

San  B artolomeo  ( =Cochiti) 440 

SAn  Bitqö  (=San  Juan  River). . . .  560 
San  Bubna  Ventura  de  Cochtta 

(=Cochiti) 440 

San  Bubna  Ventura  de  Cocain 

(=Cocbiti) 439,440 

San  Buenavbntura  (=Cochiti) . .  440 
San  Bubn AVENTURA  de  CocHm 

(=Cochiti) 439,440 

San  Cäzaro  (»San  Lazaro) 491 

S.  Christoval  (=San  Cristöbal). .  486 

San  Christoval  (=»San  Cristöbal) .  486 

San  Cristöbal 260, 487, 488 

San  Cristöbal  =(Tsawarii?) 254 

San  Cristöbal  Arroyo 485 

San  Cristöbal  Creek 176 

San  Cristöbal  Mountain 174 

San  Cristöbal  settlement 176 

San  Cristobel  (=San  Cristöbal) . .  486 

San  Cri8TOForo  (=San  Cristöbal) .  486 

San  Cristoval  (=San  Cristöbal). .  486 

San  Cristoval  ( =San  Cristöbal) . .  486 

S  Diaz  (=Sandia) 527 

San-Diaz  (=Sandia) 527 

San  Diego  (=Giusewa) 394 

S.  Diego  (=Tesuque) 388 

87584°— 29  rth— 16 89 
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S.  Diego  («Guisewa) 394 

San  Diego  Canton 393 

San  Diego  deJames  ( «Guisewa) .  394 

San  Diego  de  Jemes  ( =Giusewa) .  344 

San  Diego  de  Jemez  ( =Giusewa) .  394 
San  Diego  de  los  Embi  (=Giu- 

sewa) 394 

San  Diego  de  los  Hbmes  (»Giu- 

sewa) 394 

San  Diego  de  los  Temes  («Giu- 

sewa) 394 

San  Diego  de  Tbsuque  («Tesu- 

que) 387,388 

San    Diego    Springs     (=Jemez 

SpringB) 394 

8  Dies  ( —Sandia) 526 

San  Domingan  (»Santo  Domin- 
go)   449 

San  Domingo  (= Santo  Domingo).  449 
S.  Domingo  de  Xacomo  (=Ja- 

cona) 330 

S.   Domingo  de  Xacoms  («Ja- 

cona) 330 # 

S.   Domingo  de  Xagona  (=Ja- 

cona) 330 

San       Estbban       de       Agoma 

(=Acoma) 543,545 

San       Estbban       de       Asoma 

(=Acoma) 543,545 

San  Estevan  (— Acoma) 544 

San       Estevan       de       Agoma 

(=Acoma) 543 

S.  Estevan  de  Agoma  («Acoma).  544 

S.     E8TEVAU    DE    ACAMA    (=AcO- 

ma) 543,545 

San  Felepe  («San  Felipe) 500 

S.  Fblip  («San  Felipe) 499 

S.  Fblip  de  Cuerbs  («San  Fe- 
lipe)   499 

San  Felipe 498,499,500 

S.  Felipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

S.  Felipe  de  Cuerez  (=San  Fe- 
lipe)   500 

San   Felipe   de    Kbres    (»San 

Felipe) 499 

San  Felipe  de  Queres  (=8an 

Felipe) 500 

San  Felipe  Mbsa 496, 497 

San  Felipe  Pubblo.  ... 495 

San  Felipo  (=San  Felipe) 500 

San  Fbuppb  (=San  Felipe) 499 

San  Fellipe  (=San  Felipe) 600 

San  Filipb  (»San  Felipe). 500 
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San  Francisco  (=Golden  eettle- 

ment) 507 

San  Francisco  (=Namb6  Pueblo)  360 
San      Francisco      de      Nambe 

(=Nambe  Pueblo) 359, 360 

San  Francisco  de  Sandia  (=8an- 

dia) 526,527 

San  Francisco  Nambe  (=Namb6 

Pueblo) 368,360 

San  Francisco  Mountains,  Ariz.  88 
San       Francisco       Mountains 

(=Golden  Mountains) 506 

San  Francisco  Pajagüe  (=Po- 

joaque) 334 

San  Gabriel  ( =Chamita) 148 

San  Gabriel  (=Yuqueyunque). .  228 
San      Gabriel      de      Chamtta 

(=Chamita). 148 

San      Gabriel      del     Yunque 

(=Chamita) 148 

San  Gabriel  del  Yunque  (=Yu- 

queyunque) 227 

San    Gerönimo    de   los   Tahos 

(=Taos) 182 

San    Gerönimo    de    los    Taos 

(=Taos) 182 

S.  Gerönimo  de  los  Taos  ( =Taos)  182 

San  Gerönimo  de  Taos  (=Taoß).  182 

San  Gerönimo  Thaos  (=Taos). . .  182 
San   Geronymo   de   los  Thaos 

(=Taos) 182 

S.  Hieronymo  (=Taos) 182 

S.  Iean  (=San  Juan) 213 

San  II  de  Conso   (=San  Ilde- 
fonso)   305 

S.  Ildeponse  (=San  Ildefonso).. .  305 
San     Ildefonsia     (»San     Ilde- 
fonso)    305 

San  Ildefonso..  11,37,95,101,102,305 

S.  Ildefonso  (=San  Ildefonso) . . .  305 
San    Ildefonso   Mbsa   (= Black 

Mesa) 293 

San  Ildefonzo  (=San  Ildefonso) .  305 
San    Ildephonso    (=San    Ilde- 
fonso)    305 

San  Ilefonso  (=San  Ildefonso)..  305 

S.  Iosepho  (=Patoqua) 398 

San  Isidro  settlement 516 

S.Jean  (=San  Juan) 213 

S.  Jerome  de  los  Taos  (=Taos).  182 

S.  Jeronimo  de  Toas  (=Taos) ...  182 

San  Jldefonso  ( =San  Ildefonso) .  305 

S.  Joanne  (= San  Juan) 213 
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S.John  (=SanJuan) 213 

San  Jose 129,230 

San  Jose  ( = Amoxunqua) 396 

San  Jose  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

San  Jose  Creek 538 

San  Jose  de  Chama  (=San  Jos6). .  230 
San  Jose  de  la  Laouna  (=La- 

guna  Pueblo) 541 

San  Jose  des  Chama  settlement 

(=SanJos6) 230 

San  Jose  River 538 

San  Jose  settlement 538 

-  S.  Josef  (=Patoqua) 397 

San  Josef  de  la  Laguna  (=La- 

guna  Pueblo) 541 

S.  Josefo  (=Patoqua) 398 

San  Joseph  de  Jemez  (=Patoqua)  398 
San    Joseph    de    los    Jemez 

(=Amoxunqua) 396 

San  Juan 37, 95, 213, 214, 215, 552 

San  Juan  (=Astialakwd) 397 

San  Juan  de  Oabalenos  (=San 

Juan) 213 

San   Juan   de   los   Caballeros 

(=SanJuan) 212,213 

San  Juan   de   los   Cabblleros 

(=SanJuan) 213 

San  Juan  Pueblo 37,101,211 

San  Juan  River 560 

San  Jüaneros  (=San  Juan) 213 

San  Juaners  ( =San  Juan) 213 

San  Lasaro  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

San  Lazaro .- 260 

San  Lazaro 491 

San  Lazaro  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

S.  Lazaro  (=San  Lazaro) 491 

San  Lazaro  Pueblo  ruin 492 

S.  Lorenzo  (=Picuris) 193 

"San  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqui  (=Te- 

suque) 387,388 

San  Lorenzo  de  los  Pecuries 

(=Picuris) 193 

San  Lorenzo  de  los  Picuries 

(=Hcuris) 193 

S.    Lorenzo    de    los    Picuries 

(=Picuris) 193 

San  Lorenzo  de  Pecuries  (=Pi- 

curis) 193 

San  Lorenzo  de  Picuries  (=Pi- 

curis) 193 

S.  Lorenzo  de  Picuries  (=Pi- 

curis) 193 

San  Lorenzo  settlement 129 
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San  Lorenzo  Tesuqui  (=Tesu- 

que) 388 

San  Lorenzo  Tbzuqui  (=Tesu- 

que) 387 

San    Lucas    («Galisteo    Pueblo 

ruin) 482 

San  Luis  Valley 664 

San  Marcos 551, 552 

San  Marcos  (=* San  Marcos) 551 

San  Marcos  Pueblo  Grant 552 

S.  Mark  (=San  Marcos) 551 

San  Miguel  (=Tajique) 533 

San  Miguel  («Ha-a-tze) 426,427 

San  Miguel  Mesa 425 

San  Miguel  Mountains 421 

San  Miguel  Tajique  (=Tajique).  533 

San  Miguel  Taxique  (=Tajique).  533 

San  Pablo 508 

San  Pedro  (=San  Pablo) 508 

San  Pedro  (=Acoma) 545 

San  Pedro  (=Tunque  Arroyo) . . .  504 
San   Pedro   Arroyo   (=Tunque 

Arroyo) 504 

San  Pedro  de  Chama  (=Chama).  148 
San  Pedro  dbl  Ouchillo  (=San 

Pablo) 508 

San  Pedro  Mountains 507 

San  Pedro  Mountains  (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 

San    Pedro    Range    (=Golden 

Mountains) 506 

San  Pedro  settlement 252, 508 

San  Phelipe  (San  Felipe) 499 

S.  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

Sn  Phelipe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

San  Phelippe  ( =San  Felipe) 499 

SN.  Philip    de    queres     («San 

Felipe) 499 

San  Philippe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

San  Phillippe  (=San  Felipe) 499 

San  Yldefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 

San  Yldeponzo  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 
San   Ysidro  Mountains   (=San 

Pedro  Mountains) 507 

Sandba  (=8andia) 527 

San  dia  Canyon 279 

Sandia  Chain  (= Sandia  Moun- 
tains)   514 

Sandia  Mountain 44, 513, 514 

Sandia  Peak 515 

Sandia,  the  (=Sandia  Mountains).  514 

Sandilla  (=Sandia) 527 

Sangre  de  Gristo 105 
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Sant  Antonio  de  Padua  (*Pua- 

ray) 524 

Sant  Buenaventura  (=Kcuris).  193 
Sant  Chripstobal  (=San  Cristo- 

bal) 486 

Sant  Christo bal  (=San  Cristo- 

bal) .\ 486 

Sant   Francisco   de    los  Espa- 

noles  ( = Yuqueyunque) 227 

Sant  Gabriel  (=  Yuqueyunque).  228 

Sant  Gabriele  (=  Yuqueyunque)  228 

Sant  Ilefonso  (=San  Ildefonso).  305 

Sant  Joan  (=San  Juan) 213 

Sant  Joan  Batista  (=San  Juan).  213 

Sant  Miguel  (=Taos) 182 

Sant    Pedro     y    Sant    Pablo 

(=*Sia) 519 

Sant  Phelipe  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Sant  Philepe  ( = San  Felipe) 499 

Sant  Xpoval  (=San  Cristobal). . .  486 
Sant  Xupal  (=San  Cristobal). . . .  486 
Sant    Yldefonso    (=San    Ilde- 
fonso)    305 

Santa  Ana 520 

Santa    Ana    (=Galisteo    Pueblo 

ruin ) 482 

Sta.  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

Sta  Ana  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

Santa  Ana  Mesa  (=San  Felipe 

Mesa) 496 

Santa  Anna  (= Santa  Ana) 521 

S.  Anna  (= Santa  Ana) 521 

Santa  Barbara  settlement 196 

Santa  Clara '. 37,95,101,242 

STA  Clara  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

S.  Clara  (=Santa  Clara) 242 

Santa  Clara  Canyon 247 

Santa  Clara  Creek 101,128,234 

Santa  Clara  Mountains  (=Jemez 

Mountains) 106 

Santa  Clara  Peak 44,233 

Santa  Clara  Peak  (=Bald  Moun- 
tain)   125 

Santa  Clara  Pueblo 11, 106 

Santa  Cruz  (=The  Boom) 441 

Santa  Cruz  Creek 101, 233, 251 

Santa  Cruz  de  Gausteo  (=Galis- 

teo  Pueblo  ruin) 482 

S^-  Cruz  de  Gausteo  («Galisteo 

Pueblo  ruin) 482 

Santa  Cruz  settlement 252 

Santa    Dominga    (= Santo    Do- 
mingo)   449 
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Santa    Domingo    (= Santo    Do- 
mingo)    449 

Santa  Fe 461 

Santa  Fe  Baldy  (»Baldy  Peak) .  347 

Santa  Fe  Crebk 464 

Santa  Fe  Mountains 102, 104 

Santa  Fe  Plain'. 104 

Santa    Fe    Bange    (»Santa  Fe 

Mountains) 104 

Santa   Fe   Bange    («Santa   Fe 

Mountains) 104 

8**-    Maria    (»Galisteo    Pueblo 

ruin) 482 

Santa  Maria  deGalisteo  (»Galis- 

teo  Pueblo  ruin) 482 

S**-    Mario    (»Galisteo    Pueblo 

ruin) *  482 

Santa  Rosa  Chapbl 130 

Santa  Rosa  Valley 264 

Santana  (»Santa  Ana) 521 

Santiago  (»Pecos) 477 

Santiago  (»Puaray) 524 

Santo    Demingo    (»Santo    Do- 
mingo)    449 

Santo  Domingo 451 

Sto  .  Domingo  ( = Santo  Domingo) .  449 
Sto.  Domingo  de  CocHrrf  (»Santo 

Domingo) 449 

Sto.  Domingo  de  Cuevas  (»Santo 

Domingo) 449 

Santo  Domingo  Pueblo 483,495 

Santo  Nino 260 

Santo  Tomas  de  Abiquiu  (»Abi- 

quiu) 136 

Santuario   de   los   Leon  es   de 

Piedra  (=Stone  Lions  Snrine)..  418 

Santuario  Mountains 355 

Santuario  settlement 343 

8audia  (»Sandia) 527 

Sayaqüakwä  (»Sia) 517 

Sbco  Arroyo 258 

Sbco     Oreek     (»Arroyo     Seco 

Creek) 178 

Seco  town 178 

Sbguna  (»Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Sbmpo-ap-i  ( »Valverde) 554 

Sem-po-ap-i  ( »Valverde) 554 

Sempoapo  ( »Valverde) 554 

Sendia  (»Sandia) 526 

Sb-pX-uX  (»Sepawi) 144 

Sepäue  (»Sepawi) 144 

Se-pa-ue  (»Sepawi) 144 

Sbpawi 144 
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Servilleta      Creek      (»Petaca 

Creek) 158 

Servilleta  town 173 

Servilleta  Vibja 173 

Setokwa 407 

Se-to-qua  (»Setokwa) 407 

She  (»Pueblo  de  Sh$) 489 

Shee-ah-whib-bahk  (»Isleta). . .  528 

Shee-ah-whib-bak  (»Isleta) 528 

SHEE-ft-Huf b-bac  (»Isleta) 528 

Shee-eh-whIb-bak  (»Isleta) 528 

Shee-r-whip-bak  ( »Isleta) 528 

Shi-ap'-a-gi  ( »Santa  Clara) 241 

SmEWHiBAK  (»Isleta) 528 

Shi-pa-pu 568 

8hi-papu-:lima 568 

Shi-pa-puyna 568 

Sbjp  Rock 566 

Shko-re  Ka-uash 427 

8hkor-e  Ka  uash 427 

Shü  Finne  (»Shu-finn6) 235 

Shupinne  (»8hu-finn6) 235 

Shupinne  (»Shu-finn6) 235 

Shu-pinnä 235 

Shye-ui-beg  (»Isleta) 528 

Shyu-mo 324 

Shyu-mo  ( »Buckman  Mesa) 323 

Sia 517,518,519. 

SiAY(»Sia) 517 

Sierra  Blanca 564 

Sierra  Costilla  (»Costilla  Moun- 
tains)   559 

Sierra  Creek 120 

Sierra  Culebra  (»Culebra  Moun- 
tains)   559 

Sierra  de  Abiquiu   (»Abiquiu 

Mountains) 129 

Sierra  de  Carnub  (»San  Pedro 

Mountains) 507 

Sierra    de    Cocbtti    (»Cochiti 

Mountains) 409 

8ierra    de     Dolores     (»Ortiz 

Mountains) 505 

Sierra  de  Jemez  (»Mount  Re- 

dondo) 392 

Sierra  de  Jemez  (»Jara  Moun- 
tain)   105 

Sierra  de  la  Bolsa 407, 456 

Sierra  de  la  Jara  (»Mount  Re- 

dondo) 392 

Sierra  de  la  Palisada 408 

Sierra  de  la  Trucha  (»Truchas 

Mountain) 340 
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Sierra  db  lab  Truchas  («Tru- 
chas  Mountain) 340 

SiBRRA     DB     LOS     BrAEOS     («LOS 

Brazos  Peak(s)) 111 

SlBRRA  DB  LOS  LaDRONBS  («La- 

drones  Mountains) 547 

Sierra  db  los  Mansos  («Man- 
zano  Mountains) 531 

Sibrra  de  los  Mansos  («Sandia 
Mountain) 514 

Sierra  db  los  Ortixes  («Ortis 
Mountains) 505 

Sierra  de  los  Valles  («Jemes 
Mountains) 106 

Sierra  de  Nambb  («Namb6 
Mountains) 353 

Sierra  de  Picuwbs  («Picu- 
ris) 195 

Sierra  de  Picurls  («Picuris 
Mountains) 194 

Sierra  de  Puarat  («Sandia 
Mountain) 514 

Sierra  db  San  Francisco 
(»Golden  Mountains) 506 

Sierra  de  San  Isidro  (»San  Pe- 
dro Mountains) 507 

Sierra  de  San  Matbo  («Mount 
Taylor) 546 

Sierra  de  San  Miguel  (»San 
Miguel  Mountains) 421 

Sierra  db  San  Pedro  («Golden 
Mountains) 506 

Sierra  de  Sandia  («Sandia  Moun- 
tain)       514 

Sibrra  db  Santa  Barbara 355 

Sierra  de  Santa  Fe  (»Santa  Fe 
Mountains) 105 

Sierra  de  Santa  Fe  («Santa  Fe 
Mountains) 105 

Sierra  de  Taos  («Taos  Moun- 
tains)       175 

Sierra  de  Toledo  («Toledo 
Range) 408 

Sierra  del  Mansano  («Mansano 
Mountains) 531 

Sierra  del  Nacimiento  («Naci- 
miento  Mountains) 390 

Sierra  del  Rrro  (»El  Rito  Moun- 
tains)        141 

Sierra  del  Rito  Colorado  («El 
Rito  Mountains) 141 

Sierra  del  Tubrto  («Golden 
Mountains) 506 
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Sierra  del  Vallb  («Jemes  Moun- 
tains)....   106 

Sierra  Maodelbna  (»Magdalena 

Mountains) 562 

Sierra  Mora  («Mora  Mountains) .  350 
Sierra    Nacimiento    (»Nacimi- 
ento Mountains) 390 

Sierra     Nevada     («Santa     Fe 

Mountains) 105 

Sierra  Ort»  ( «Ortiz  Mountains) .  505 
Sierra      Trucbas      («Truchss 

Mountains) 340 

SiERRE  de  Tecolotb  («Tecolote 

Mountains) 555 

Sikoua  (»Pecos) 476 

8iKUTB  (»Pecos) 473 

8ietjybn  (»Pecos) 473 

Silb 446 

Sile  Arroto 446 

SttLA(=Sia) 518 

Sillb(— Sia) 518 

SlLVE8TRB  town 120 

Sipäpu  («Ci-bo-be) 568 

Sitsime  (»Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Siwhipa  (»Isleta) 529 

8iYA(=Sia) 518 

Slat  Arroto 446 

8oda  Dam,  The 393 

Soda  Springs 168 

8ORA  SETTLEMBNT 196 

South  Lake  (»Stinking  Lake). . .  HO 
South  Mountain   («San  Pedro 

Mountains) 507 

8outh  Sandia  Mountain 515 

Spanish  -  American     Normal 

School 143 

Spi-n at  ( «Mount  Taylor) 546 

Spirtt  Lake 356 

Stewart  Lake 356 

Stinking  Lake 108, 110 

Stinking  Lake  Creek 110 

Stone  Lions,  The  (»Stone  Lions 

shrine) 418 

Stone  Lions  of  Potrero  de  los 

Idolos 428 

Stone  Lions  Pueblo 418 

Stone  Lions  Shrine 418,428 

Suco  («Acoina) 543 

Suco  (»Pecos) 476 

Sulpfur  spring 186 

SULPHUR  8PRING8 391 

Sundia  (»Sandia) 527 

8unmount    Mountain    (»Nagel 

Mountain) 553 
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Tabiba  (=Quivira) 566 

Tabirä  (=Quivira) 565, 566 

Tabira  (=Quivira) 566 

Table  Mountain 189 

Tacos  (=Taos) 182 

Tafique  (=Tajique) 533 

Taoeque  (=Tajique) 533 

Tage-uinoge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

min) 481 

T'a-ge  Uing-ge  (=Galisteo  Pu- 
eblo ruin) 481 

Ta-ge-uing-ge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

min) 481 

Tage-unge     (=Galisteo     Pueblo 

min) 481 

Tagewinge     (=Galisteo    Pueblo 

min) 481 

Tagique  (=Tajique) 533 

Tagun a  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Tahos  (=Taos) 182 

Tai-ga-tah  (=Taos) 180 

Taönamü  (=Taos) 180 

Tai-tzo-gai  (=Tesuque) 387 

TÄ-iun  (=Isleta) 528 

Tajique 533 

Ta-ji-que  (=Tajique) 533 

Tajique  Arroyo 554 

Tajique  settlement 546 

Takhe  (=Taos) 181 

Talamonä  ( =Ranchos  de  Taos) ...  186 

T'a'lamuna  (==Ranchos  de  Taos) .  185 

Tamaiya  (*=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tämaja  (=Santa  Ana) 521 

Tamajame  (= Santa  Ana) 520 

Tamaya  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tamaya  («Santa  Ana) 520 

Ta-mI-yä  ( =Santa  Ana) 520 

Tames  (=Jemez) 403 

Ta-mi-ta  (=Comitre) 495 

Tamos  (=Pecos) 473 

Tamy  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tamya  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tan age  ( =Galisteo  Pueblo  min) . .  481 

Tan-a-ya  (=01d  Santa  Ana) 510 

Tan-a-ya  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tan-ge-win-ge  (=Galisteo  Pueblo 

min) 481 

Tanos  (=Pecos) 473 

Tao  (=Taos) 182 

Taoros  (=Taos) 182 

Taos 11,182,185 

Taos  Canyon  (=Fernandez  Can- 

yon) 185 
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Taos  Crbek  (=Pueblo  Creek). ...  178 

Taos  Creek  ( =Femandez  Creek) .  185 

Taos  Mountains... 175 

Taos  Pass 185 

Taos  Peak 184 

Taos  Range 105 

Taos  Range  (=Taoe  Mountains)  .  175 

Taosans  ( =Taos) 182 

Taosas  («Taos) 182 

Taoses  (=Taos) 182 

Taosij  (=Taos) 182 

Taosis  (=Taos) 182 

Taositbs  (=Taos) 182 

TAOSY(=Taos) 182 

TÄ-pu 459 

Tash-ka-tze 442 

TI-tsür-ma'  ( =Tesuque) 388 

Ta-tze  (=San  Marcos) '  551 

TA-ui(=Taos) 179 

Ta-uth  (=Taos) 181 

Tavira  (=Quivira) 566 

Ta7- wi-gi  ( =8anto  Domingo) 448 

Ta-w^-gi  ( =Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ta  Wolh  (=Taos) 182 

TAXE(=Taos) 181 

Taxique  (=Tajique) 533 

Tayberon  (=Taos) 183 

Taylor  Peak  ( =Mount  Taylor) . .  546 

Täyudb  (=Isleta) 528 

Tayun  (=Isleta) 528 

Tcee  wädioi  ( =Tsawarii) 253 

Tceewage  (=Tsawarii) 253 

Tcewadi  (=Tsawarii) 254 

Tchi-ha-hui-pah  ( =Isleta) '  528 

Tchi'kugienäd  ( =Cabezon  Mesa) .  546 

Tchibbge  (=Tshirege) 282 

Tecolote  Mountains 555 

Teeuinoe  (=Te-e-uing-ge) 154 

Teeuinge  ( =Te-e-uing-ge) 154 

Teeuinge  ( =Te-e-uing-ge) 154 

Te-e-uing-gb 152, 154 

Tegat-ha  (=Taos) 180 

Tegique  (=Tajique) 533 

Tbgua  (=Tewa) 570 

Tbguayo 572 

Tehauiping  (=Te-je  üing«ge  O-ui- 

ping) 337 

Tbhua  (=Tewa) 570 

TEjAs(=Taos) 183 

Te-je  Uing-ge  O-ui-ping 337 

Tejon  Arroyo 510 

Tejon  settlement 511 

Tejos  (=Taos) 183 
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Tejuonb  (=Tesuque) 387 

Temes  (=Jemez) 403 

Temez  (=Jemez) 402 

Temqub  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tequesquite  spring 132 

tsrrenos  mal08  del  rlo  db  las 
Gallinas  («Gallinas  Moun- 
tains)   114 

Tersuqur  (=Teeuque) 387 

Teseque  (=Teeuque) 387 

Tbsuke  (=Teeuque) 387 

Tesuki  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tesuque 37, 386, 387 

Tesuque  Creek 386 

Tesuque  diyide 466 

Tesuque  settlement 390 

TE8UQUI  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tetilla  Mountain 459 

Tbtsogi  (=Tesuque) 387 

Tetsögi  (=Teeuque) 387 

Tbt-su-ge'  ( =Teeuque) 387 

Tbt-su'-gb  (=Tesuque) 386 

Te-tzo-ob  (=Tesuque) 385, 387 

Tb-uat-ha  (=Taos) 180 

Tewa 570 

Tbwai 252, 253 

TbwIai  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

Tb- wi-qi  ( = Santo  Domingo ) 447 

Tbzuque  ( =Teeuque) 385, 387 

Thaos  (=Taos) 182 

Thezuqub  ( =Teeuque) 387 

Thompson  Peak 350 

ThoxtlawIamI  (=San  Felipe). . . .  498 

ThÜwitha  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Tichuico  (=Pecos) 476 

Ticori  (=Picuris) 193 

Ticuic  (=Pecos) 476 

Ticuique  (=Pecos) 475 

Tienique  (=Pecoö) 475 

Tierra  Amarilla 107 

Tier ra  Amarilla  Creek 112 

Tierra  Amarilla  region 111 

Tierra  Amarilla  town 112 

Tierra  Azul 134 

Tiguex  (=Puaray) 524 

Tihua  (= Santo  Domingo) 448 

Ti'lawbi  (=Acoma) 542 

Tindan 566 

T1ÖT8OKOMA  (=Tesuque) 388 

Ti-tji  Hän-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-m  a  .  417 
Ti-tji  Hän-at  Ka-ma  Tze-shu-ma 

(=Caja  del  Rio) 429 

Tiwa  (=Sandia) 1 526 
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Ttwi  (=Santo  Domingo) 448 

IVwi  (=Santo  Domingo) 449 

Tlascala  (=Sia) 519 

Tlaxcala  (=Sia) 519 

Tlogi  (=Sia) 519 

TL,&oi(=Sia) 519 

Toas  (Taos) 182 

To  Gad  (=Cocbiti) 440 

To  Hächble  (—San  Felipe) 504 

Tök'ele  (=Picuris) 193 

Toledo  Range 408 

To-ma 324 

To-Mia  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tom-i-ya  (=Santa  Ana) 520 

Tons  (=Taoe) 182 

Topolianä-kuin  (=Taos) 182 

Toro  Creek 351 

Torreon 522 

Tosugui  (=Tesuque) 387 

To  TlunnI  ( =Laguna  Pueblo) ...  540 

TötsBma  (=T«mqne) 388 

To-ua-qua 395 

Tous  (=Taos) 182 

Touse  (=Taoe) 182 

To-wa-kwä  (=To-ua-qua) 395 

TöwfH  (=Taos) 179 

Töwi*!  (=Santo  Domingo) 449 

TdwiRNfN  (=Taos) 181 

To  Wolh  (=Taos) 182 

To-iÄN^NE7  (=»Laguna  Pueblo). . .  540 

Tozjanne  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Tqöoä'  (=Cochiti) 440 

Tqo  Hajilehe 555 

Tqo  HajIlÄ  (=Santo  Domingo). .  449 

Tqo  lan!  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 540 

Tqo  lIni  (=Laguna  Pueblo) 541 

Tqöwhül  (=Tao8) 182 

Trampas  Creek 190 

Trampas  settlement 339 

Trea 408 

Tres  Piedras  Arroyo 173 

Tres  Piedras  region 174 

Tres  Piedras  rocks 173 

Tres  Piedras  settlement 174 

Tria  (=Sia) 517 

Trios  (=Sia) 517 

Trout  Mountains  (=Truohas 

Mountain) 340 

Truchas  Crebk 101,198 

Truchas  Mountain 340 

Truchas  Peak  (=Truchas  Moun- 
tain)   340 
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See  aUo  Pigments. 
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Phonetic  KEY 39-40 
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See  also  tribal  names. 
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saltsupply 292 

shrlnes 308 

San  Juan  Indians— 

agriculture 215 

cardinal  mammals 43 

cardinal  mountains 44 

conduct  in  rebellions,  1680-1694 213 

dance 119 


San  Juan  Indians— Continned.  Page 

dialect 136-137 

divinities 201 

general  data  on 213-215 

Irrigation 230 

legends 208,214-215 

month-names 62-66 

mytbology 229,536-537 

pottery 203,208 

raee-traeks 211,217 

sacred  mountains 222,348 

shrlnes 222 

San  Marcos  Indians,  ownership  of  turquoise 
deposits 498 

8an  Pedro  River,  ruins  on .• 16 

8andu  Indians,  references  to 37, 477 

Sandstone,  Tewa  name  for 582 

Sanson  d'  Abbeville,  N.— 

onPecos 476 

onTaos 182 

Santa  Ana  Indians— 

earlyhomes 515,522-523 

language 521 

name  for 574 

Santa  Clara  Indians— 

cardinal  mammals 43 

cardinal  mountains 44 

month-names 62-66 

mytbology 536-537 

occupied  by  Tewa 37 

origin 237-238 

sacred  lakes 251 

sacred  mountains 348 

shrines 249 

Santo  Domingo  Indians— 

communal  hunts 414 

general  data  on 451 

language 521 

location  in  1692 405 

name  for 574 

pottery 455-456 

Sapir,  Edward,  acknowledgment  to 12 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  HENRY  R.— 

onGalisteo 481 

on  Pecos 476 

onPojoaque 334 

on  Quivira 566 

onTesuque 387 

Searles,  Stanley,  work  of 22 

Sbasons  in  Tewa  scheine 55, 57,61-62 

Seconds,  terms  relating  to '. . . .  68-69 

Segura,  Jose,  on  Isleta 529 

Seugman,  Julius,  referenee  to 452 

Senex,  Jno.,  on  Isleta 529 

Serpent8,  Mythological,  referenoe  to 56 

Shakayuma  ruin,  Arizona,  referenee  to 16 

Shea,  Jno.  Gilmary— 

onNamb^  Pueblo 360 

on  Patoqua 398 

on  San  Gabriel 228 

on  San  Juan 213 

on  San  Pablo  ruin 508 

Shells.   See  Cardinal  Shells. 
Shrines,  principal— 

ofCochiti  Indians 419-420,428 

of  Nambe  Indians 376 

of  Picuris  Indians 194,339 
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of  San  Ildefonsn  Indians 386,306 

of  8an  Juan  Indiana 223 
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of  Tesoque  Indiana 380 

referencea  to. 342,451 

Sia  Indians— 

"beast-gods"of 43 

cardinal  blrda 43 

cardinal  mountaina 44 

cardinal  snakes 43 

cardinal  treee 44 

name  f er 574 

referenoe  to 518 

SiqDenza  t  Gongora,  Carlos,  on  Jemec 403 

Simpson,  Jas.  H.— 

on  Acoma 544 

onCochiti 439 

on  Jemes 401,402,403 

on  Lagana. 541 

on  NamW  Pueblo 358 

onPecos 473,476 

onPicuria 193 

onPoguate 539 

on  San  Felipe 499 

on  San  üdefonso 305 

on  8anta  Ana. 520 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

onSia 518 

on  Tesuque 387 

Siouan  dictionary,  manuscript  of 33 

Sky  in  Tewa  ooneeption 41,45 

Set  Pueblo  Cmtthic) 571 

Smedes,  Emilie  R.,  work  of 24 

Smith,  Buckingham,  on  San  Juan 212 

8moke,  tennfor 53 

Snakss,  cardinal.   See  Cardinal  snakes. 

Snow,  terms  relating  to 58 

8oLsncES,  reference  to 62 

Sosa,  Gaspar  Castano  de— 

on  Galisteo 482 

on  San  Cristfbal 486 

on  San  Marcos 55 1 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

80UTHERN  Tiwa  Indians— 

early  homes 524-535 

important  pueblos 528,530 

Spaniard,  Tewa  name  for 575 

Spanish  intluence  on  place-names 96-97 

Spece,  Frane  G.,  acknowledgment  to 13 

Spinden,  Dr.  H.  J.— 

acknowledgment  to 38 

on  Acoma 542 

on  Arroyo  Hondo  Creek 176 

on  Arroyo  Seco  Creek 178 

onCochiti 438,440 

on  Embudo  Canyon 187 

on  Fernandes  Creek 184 

on  Galisteo  Creek 478 

on  hül  near  Cochlti 454 

on  Huash-pa  Tsen-a 453 

onlsleta 528 

on  Jemez 400, 401 

on  Jones  Creek 399 

on  Jlcarita  Mountain 339 

onKakefhoa 195 

onLaguna 539,540 
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onLaHoya 197 

onMataoita 195 

on  Nambö  Pueblo 359 

onOjoCaliente  Creek 159 

onOjoCalienteregion 165 

on  "old  caatle" 194 

on  Peoos 473 

on  Pefiasco  Creek 191 

onPicuris 192,193 

on  Picuris  Mountains 194 

on  Piro % 575 

onPotketha 195 

on  Pojoaque 335 

onRanchosdeTaos 186 

on  R  inconada f  189 

onRioChiquito *  343 

on  Rio  Grande 100 

onSanCristdbal 488 

on  San  Felipe 498,499 

on  San  Felipe  Mesa 497 

on  San  Juan 212 

onSandla 525,526 

on  Sandia  Mountain 513 

on  Santa  Ana 520 

oti  Santa  Clara 241,242 

on  Santa  Crus  Creek 261 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

onTaos 181 

on  Tesuque 388 

onTewa 576 

onTrwa 577 

ontrailfromTaostoPicuries 195 

on  We»to»ta 196 

reference  to 574 

8pirit8,  "  water-air,"  in  Tewa  belief 151 

Springs,  principal,  in  Tewa  country 202- 

203,310-311,325,367,374,404,407,548 
See  also  Hot  springs,  Mewonal  Springs, 
Mineral  springs,  Sulphur  Springs. 

Spruce-tree  House,  work  on 16-17 

Squisr,  E.  G.— 

onChilili 531 

on  Jemes 402 

onTajique 533 

onTaos 183 

8TAPPORD,  John,  reference  to 293 

Starr,  Frederick— 

cast  of  Stone  Lions  made  by 420 

on  pueblo  shrines 420 

Stars  in  Tewa  ooneeption 48-49 

See  also  Constellations. 

Steam,  terms  relating  to 54 

Stephen,  A.  M.— 

on  Acoma 544 

onCochiti 439 

onLaguna 540 

on  Namb6  Pueblo 359 

on  Pojoaque 335 

onPuye 237 

on  San  üdefonso 304 

on  Santa  Clara 241 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

on  Tesuque 387 

Stevenson,  James— 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  Santa  Clara 241 
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onSia 517 

onTesuque  387 

Stevenson,  Matilda  Coxe— 

acknowledgment  to 38 

on  a  Zufii  spring 310 

on  "  beast-gods  " 43 

on  cardinal  birds 43 

on  cardinal  colors 42 

on  cardinal  Identiflcations 44 

on  cardinal  mountalns 44 

on  cardinal  serpents 43 

on  cardinal  trete 44 

on  earth  deity , 51-52 

on  Sia 519 

on  Salt  Mother 537 

on^andia  Mountains 513, 514 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

onStone  Lions  Shrine 419-420 

onZufli  name  for  sun 46 

referenoes  to : 262, 300 

workof 11 

Süaso,  Aniceto,  reference  to 121 

Sulphur  Springs  in  Tewa  country 177, 

186,197,391 
Sun— 

names  for,  in  Pueblo  languages 46 

Tewa  coneeption  of 45-48,54 

Sun-dog,  term  for 48 

Sun-painting,  reference  to 191 

Swanton,  Dr.  John  R.,  werk  of 13-14,21 

Symbousm  of  Tewa 41  et  seq. 

Tahltan  Indians,  collect  Ion  obtained  f  rom . .       21 

Tano  Indians— 

agricalture 512^513 

early  homes 469,471,479, 

481, 508-510, 512-513, 548-550, 551-552, 553 
general  data  on . . . .  254-256, 486-487, 488, 490-491 

history  of  Galisteo 483 

ownership  of  turquoise  deposits 493 

pottery 466 

Tewa  name  for 576 

Tanoan,  no  Tewa  equi  valent  for , . . .      576 

Taos  Indians— 

cardinal  directions 42 

coneeption  of  sun  and  moon 46 

dances : 179,184 

habitat 172 

language 37 

name  for  earth 52 

name  for  Mllky  Way 51 

name  for  Tewa 576 

pigment  used  by 175 

sacred  lake 178, 184 

sacred  mountain 178 

Taylor,  Alex.  S. — 

on  Jemez 403 

on  Pojoaque 334 

Teoüayo  (icythic),  reference  to 572 

Ten  Bboeck,  Dr.  P.  G.  8.— 

on  Laguna 541 

on  Poguate 539 

ten  Kate,  Dr.  H.  F.  C— 

on  Jemez 402,403 

on  Laguna. 540 


ten  Kate,  Dr.  H.  F.  C— Continued.  Page 

on  Mescalero  Apache 575 

on  San  Juan 213 

"Tent  eocks,"  references  to 272,437 

Tequesquite— 

deposit  of 132 

Tewa  name  for 579 

Terbace  in  Tewa  art 56 

Tesuque  Indians,  shrine  and  sacred  hill  of . .     389 
Tewa  Indians— 

introduetory  note  on 37-38 

names  for , 576-577 

Texas,  researches  in 10, 13, 19 

Thomas,  Dr.  Cybus,  work  of 17-18 

Thompson,  A.  H.,  reference  to 350 

Thornton,  Oov. ,  settlement  named  for 452 

Thunder,  terms  relating  to 59-60 

TiGüa  Indians.    See  Tiwa. 

Time,  periods  of. 61  et  seq. 

Tipton,  W.  M.,  reference  to 323, 459 

Tiwa  Indians— 

early  homes 510,515,522-523,527,531^534 

intermarriage  with  Zufti 403 

names  for 577-578 

See  also  Southern  Tiwa. 

Tobacco,  reference  to 53, 56 

Tonkawa  language,  dictionary  of 13,14 

Tonto  National  Monument,  creation  of . . .       20 

Tonto  River,  ruins  near  mouth 16 

Trails,  principal,  known  to  Tewa— 

from  Nambe 358 

from  Pefia  Bianca  to  Domingo  Station ...     445 

from  San  Felipe  to  Santa  Ana 497 

from  San  Ildefonso  to  Cochiti 314-319 

from  San  Ildefonso  to  Southern  pueblos..     323 
from  San  Juan  to  Ojo  CaUente  or  El  Rlto      205 

general  data 106-107 

on  Canoe  Mesa 224 

on  Mesa  del  Rito 413 

references  to 383,421,428,458 

Trees.    See  Cardinal  trees. 

Tribes  and  Peoples,  Tewa  names  for. .  573  et  seq. 

Tribes  known  to  Tewa 38.573 

Tunica  language,  dictionary  of 13 

Turquoise— 

deposit 492-494 

Tewa  name  for 580 

Tutelo  Tribe,  researches  in 18 

TwrrcHELL,  R.  E.— 

on  Jacona 330 

onPecos 477 

bn  Perage , 263 

on  pueblo  ruins 252,390,558 

on  8an  Crlstöoal 486 

on  San  Ildefonso 304 

on  Santa  Clara 241 

onSantaFe 459,462-463 

on  Tesuque 388 

on  Yuqueyunque 227 

ÜNDERWORLD— 

in  Tewa  coneeption 51 

references  to * 164,567 

Ute  Indians— 

pigment  used  by 1 75 

Tewa  name  for 578 
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Vapob,  terms  relating  to 54 

Vabgas,  Eusebio— 
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•  on  Tesuque 387 

•  Vaugondy,  Robert  de— 

onCochitl 439 

on  Oalisteo 482 

on  Pecos 476 

on  San  Ildefonso 306 

on  San  Juan .213 

on  Santo  Domingo 449 

onTaos 182 

Vetancubt,  Agustin  de— 

on  Acoma 543,545 

onChilill -. 531 

on  Cuyamunque 333 

on  Oalisteo 482 

on  Gyusiwa 394 

onNambe  Pueblo 358,360 

on  Pecos 477 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Puaray * 523,524 

on  San  Laxaro 491 

on  Santa  Clara 241 

on  Santo  Domingo 449, 450 

onTajique 533 

onTaos 182 

on  Tesuque 387,388 

Vetbomile,   Reverend    Eugene,    linguistic 

work  of 23 

VlLLAOBAN,  GASPAB  DE— 

on  Acoma 543 

on  Jemez 402 

on  Pojoaque 334 

on  Puaray 523 

onSia 517 

VlLLA-SENOB  Y  SANCHEZ,  Jos.   ANTONIO— 

onlsleta 529,530 

on  Jemez 402 

onLaguna 541 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 360 

on  Pojoaque 334 

on  San  Felipe 499 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

on  San  Juan ; 213 

on  Santa  Ana 521 

on  Taos 182 

on  Tesuque 387 

Volcanic  action,  references  to 296, 

321,323-324,342,458 

VOTH,  H.  R.— 

on  Acoma 544 

on  Laguna 540 

on  San  Felipe 500 

Waebfteld,  Je anne,  work  of 24 

Walch,  Johanes— 

on  Jacona 4 . .  330 

on  Taos 182 

Wallace,  Oov.  Lew,  settlement  named  for..  452 

Wallace,  Susan  E.— 

onLaguna 541 

on  Pojoaque 336 
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on  Quivira 566 

on  Santo  Domingo 448, 449 

Walteb,    Paul    A.    F.    See    Fbost    and 
Walteb. 

Waltheb,  Henby,  work  of 23 

Wab  Gods,  references  to .  47, 56, 59, 295, 298-299, 514 
Wabd,  John— 

on  Aooma 543 

on  Isleta 529 

on  Jemez 403 

onLaguna 541 

on  Nambe  Pueblo 358, 360 

on  Pecos 476,477 

on  Picuris 193 

on  Pojoaque 335 

on  Sandia 527 

onSia 518,519 

on  Taos 182 

on  Tesuque 387, 388 

Washington  (State)— 

researchesin 23 

stone  implements  from 21. 

Wateb  in  Tewaconception 52 

Watebman,  T.  T.,  on  cardinal  colors 42 

Wave,  term  for 52 

Wayima  Laee  (mythic),  reference  to 572-573 

Weatheb  signs,  reference  to 48 

Weatheb  terms 53 

See  also  Cold,  Heat,  Seasons,  etc. 

Weaving,  references  to 11,342 

Weee,  terms  relating  to 67 

Wheeleb,  Geo.  M .— 

on  Cerro  Pelado 392 

on  OjoCaliente  hot  Springs 164 

on  United  States  Peak 195 

Whipple,  Lieut.  A.  W.— 

on  Aooma 543 

on  Santo  Domingo 448 

Wichita  Indians,  Tewa  name  for 578 

Wiegel,  C.W.,  collect  ionmadeby ,...       21 

WiLLouoHBY,  C.  C,  acknowledgment  to 12 

Wind,  terms  relating  to 59 

Wtnteb  solstice  in  Tewa  conceptlon 47 

Wislizenus,  A.— 

on  Jemez 402 

on  San  Ildefonso 305 

Wissleb,  Dt:  Clark,  acknowledgment  to 13 

Wolf  in  Tewa  conceptlon 43 

Wood,  Owen,  acknowledgment  to 38 

Wobld  as  known  to  Tewa 41  et  seq. 

Wytpliet,  Cobnelius— 

on  Pecos 476 

on  Quivira 565 

Yabbow,  Dr.  H.  C,  references  to 133, 139 

Yeab,  terms  relating  to 61 

Yontz,  H.  C,  references  to. . . .  4G7, 488, 489, 492, 553 

Zalitebi,  on  Pecos 476 

ZAbate-Salmebon,  Gebonimo  de—     ' 

on  Amoxiumqua 396 

on  Chama  Pueblo  ruin 148 
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